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llevwood,  Jame?,  F.R.S. 

Hill,  l^Mwin 

Hill,  Frederic 

Hill,  M.  D..  Q.C. 

HobJioufe,  Arthur,  Q.C. 

Hodgkin,  John 

Hodgson,  AV.  B.,  LL.D. 

Holland,  P.  H. 

Hollond,  E.  W. 

Ho.-»kins,  C.  Wren 

Houghton,  Lord 

}Iowell,  John 

Hughes,  Thoma«,  M.P. 

Johnston",  Sir  J.  V.  B.,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Kane,  Sir  Robert,  F.R.S. 
Keating,  Hon.  Justioo 
Kelly,  Right  Hon.  Chief  Baron 
Kiniberlcy,  Eiirl  of 
Kinnaird,  Hon.  Arthur,  M.P. 
Kvnnerrlev,  T.  C.  Snevd 

Tnird,  John,  M.P. 
Lambert,  Rev.  Brooke 
Lankester.  Edwin,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Lefevre,  G.  J.  Shaw,  M.P. 
Leighton,  Sir  Baldwin,  Bart. 
Lichfield,  Earl  of 
LiddeU.  Hon.  H.  G.,  Q.C,  M.P. 
TJoyd,  Sampson  8. 
Londefrborough,  Lord 
liongfield,  Hon.  Judge,  LL.D. 
Lowe,  Rt.  Hon.  Robert,  M.P. 
Luflhington,  Rt.  Hon.  Stephen,  D.C.L. 
Lyveden,  Lord 
Lyttelton,  Lord 

MacAdam,  Stovenijon,  Ph.D. 
Macfie,  R.  A.,  M.P. 

*  McClelland,  James 
McClure,  Thomas,  M.P. 
McLagnn,  Peter,  M.P. 
Mann,  Horace 
I^fartihall,  James 
Massey,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  N. 
Matthewe,  Henry,  Q.C,  M.P. 
~"       ell,  W.  H.;  M.P. 


Maurice.  Kev.  Professor 

Melly,  George,  M.P. 

Melyille,  Rev.  Canon 

Mill.  J.  Stuart 

Minto,  Eirl  of 

Moncrieff,  Right  H<.n.  J.  W.,  M.P.     . 

^Slontngu,  Pit.  Hon.  Lord  Robert,  M.P. 

*  Moreton.  John 

Morlev,  SanuK-l,  M.P. 

^lorrison,  Walter.  M.P. 

Mozley,  Herbert  N. 

^fundelb,  A.  J.,  M.P. 


:    Xapii-r.  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph,  Bart. 

Ni-Jite,  Charli'-* 

Neavey,  Hon.  Ltuvl 

Xewdegato,  V.  M.  P.,  M.P. 

*  Xewmarch.  William,  F.R.S. 
!    Noel.  Eniert 
'    Norris,  Rev.  Canon 

NoHlieote,   Richt    Hon.   Sir  Staitonl, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

i 
I 

'    Oaklev,  Rev.  John 
OCon'or  Don,  Tlie,  M.P. 
Ogle,  J.  W.,  M.D. 
Oldfl.'ld,  Colonel 
O'Xeil,  Edward,  M.P. 
O'Reilly.  Myles  W.,  M.P. 
Over-tone,  (jonl 

Papet,  CliarliM 
'    Paj^liardini.  Tito 

Pakington,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  8.,  Bt.,  M.P 

Pnlmer,  Sir  Roundell,  Q.(\,  M.P. 

]\inkhur:»t,  Richni-d  M.,  LL.D. 
I    »Pater««on,  Robert,  F.R.S. 
I    Pear.«,  Edwin 

Peel,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Lawrence,  D.C.L. 
;    Pitman,  Henrv,  M.D. 

Plavfair.  Prof.* Lyon,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  M.P. 

Pollard-Urquhart,  William,  M.P. 

Potter,  Edmund.  F.R.8.,  M.P. 

*Pol^er.  Edward 

Radnor.  Et^rl  of 

Ramsden,  Sir  John,  Bart..  M.P. 

Ratcliff,  Cliarles 

Rathbone,  P.  H. 

Rathbone,  William,  M.P. 

Rnwlinson,  Sir  Christopher 

Rawlineon,  Robert,  CB. 

Rendle,  William 

Richson,  Rev.  Canon 

Ripley,  H.  W.,  M.P. 

Roberts,  Henry,  F.S.A. 

*Ros8,  Malcolm 

Rothschild,  Baron  Mayer  de,  M.P. 

Rumsey,  IL  W.,  M.D. 

Ruswlf,  Earl,  K.G. 


Council. 
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Botaon,  A.  O. 
Bjknd,  Arthur 

St  DaTid*8,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Salomons,  Dayid,  M.P. 

Samuelsoii,  Bemhard,  M.P. 

Sandford,  Rev.  Henrj 

Sargant,  W.  L. 

Soott,  John 

Beaton,  R  C,  M.D. 

Shaen,  William 

Shaftesburr.  Earl  of,  K.G. 

bliaw,  Benjamin 

*Shepherd.  L.  A. 

Sheridan,  H.  B.,  M.P. 

Shntdeworth,  Sir  J.  ^Kaj,  Bart. 

Simpson,  Sir  James   x.,  Bart.,  M.D., 

F.R.S. 
♦Smith,  C.  A. 
Stallard,  Dr. 

Stanley,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  M.P. 
Steinthal,  Bey.  S.  A. 
Stephenson,  Rey.  Nash 
*Stem,  S.  J. 
Stewart,  A.  P.,  M.D. 
Sjkes,  Colonel,  F.R.S.,  M.P. 

Taylor,  P.  A.,  M.P. 
Taylor,  R.  W.  Cooke 
Teignmouth,  Lord 
Tennent,  Sir  J.  Emerson,  Bart. 
Teulon,  Seymour 


Tite,  William,  F.R.S.,  M.P. 
Torrens,  R.  R.,  M.P. 
Townshend,  Manmis 
Tremenheere,  H.  Seymour 
Trench,  W.  S.,  M.D. 
Tufnell,  E.  Carlton 
Twining,  Thomas 
Twiss,  Sir  Trayers,  D.C.L. 

Valpy,  Richard 

Vaughan,  James 

Vemey,  Sir  Harry,  Bart.,  M.P. 

WaddiloFC,  Alfred.  D.C.U 

»WaUer,  J.  F.,  LL.D. 

Ware,  Martin,  Jun. 

*  War  rack,  John 

Waterhouse,  Samuel,  M.P 

Watwn,  Sir  Thomas,  Bt,  M.D.,  P.B  S. 

Webster,  Edward 

Webster,  Thoma^  Q.C.,  P.R.S. 

Weguelin,  Thoma«,  M.P. 

Wendt,  E.  E. 

We?tlakc,  John 

Wheeler,  T.  W. 

♦White,  Peter 

Williams,  Arthur  J. 

WiUiams,  F.  Martin,  M.P. 

Wilmot,  Sir  J.  B.  Bardley,  Bart. 

Wilson,  Professor 

*Wil?on.  Robert 

♦Wngnt,  J.  S. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Aldis,  C.  J.  B.,  M.D. 

Brown,  Samuel 

Oode,  William 

Cookson,  W.  Strickland,  Treasurer 

Edgar,  Andrew,  LL.D. 

Farr,  William,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Freehmd,  H.  W. 

Godwin,  George,  F.R.S. 

Hastings,  G.  Woodyatt,  Chairman  of 

Council 
Hawe*,  William,  Treasurer 


Heywood,  James,  F.R.S. 
Hill,  Frederic 

Lambert,  Rev.  Brooke 

M'Clelland,  James 
MarshaU,  James 
Mozlev,  H.  N. 

Pears,  Edwin,  General  Secretary 

Stewart,  A.  P.,  M.D. 

Teulon,  Seymour 

Westlakc,  John.  Foreign  Secretary 
Wilmot.  Sir  J.  Eardley.  Bart. 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 

Mo5SiEUR  Le  Comte  J.  ARniVABBNE,  Briixolle?. 

Marquis  D*Avila,  Ministro  d'Etat  de  S.  M.  Tres  Fidele,  Lisbon. 

MoxsiEUR  Michel  Ciievaliek,  Ayenue  de  rimp^ratrice,  No.  27,  Paris. 

Monsieur  Le  Comte  Augusts  Ciezkowski,  Wierzenica,  Grand-Ducb6  de  Posan. 

Mo.vsiEUR  De  Metz,  Rue  de  Londres,  No.  13,  Paris. 

Monsieur  Ed.  Ducpetiaux,  Inspecteur-Gen^ral  des  Prisons  et  EtablissMueots  de 
Bienfaisance,  Hue  des  Arts,  No.  22,  Briixelles. 

David  Dudley  Field,  New  York. 

Monsieur  Le  Dr.  C.  Helm,  805,  Seilerptiitte,  Wien,  Austria. 

Baron  Von  Holtzendorf,  Berlin. 

Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  Dorchester,  Massachusett?,  U.S. 

Professeur  Xatciie.vowsky,  Unirersit^  do  Kharkow,  Russia. 

Hon.  W.  Beach  Lawrence,  Ochre  Point,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  U.S. 

Monsieur  Le  Dr.  Neumann,  Kopnicker  Strasse,  No.  110a,  Berlin. 

MoRSiEUR  F.  Ls  Play,  ConscilL-*'  d'Etat,  &c.,  Rue  St.  Dominique,  No.  17,  Paris. 

Monsieur  Le  Dr.  Schubert,  KGnigsbjrg. 

Monsieur  W.  H.  Suringar,  President  de  Mcttray,  Amsterdam. 

MoNiEua  Le  Dr.  Susani,  Professeur  do  Mecanique  Indurtrielle  4  la  Society  des 
ArtJ,  Milan. 

Monsieur  Le  Dr.  Varrentrapp,  Francfort-sur-Main. 

Monsieur  A.  Visscuers,  Conseiller  au  Conseil  dea  Mines,  Rue  Royale,  No.  106, 
Bruxelles. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

C^EOSOE  Peabody,  London  and  New  York. 
Mm.  Jouif  Knox,  London. 
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LOCAL   0FFI0EB8  OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM  MEETING. 

Vice-  Pre9idenl9. 


The  Matob  of  Bibkingham. 
The     Lord     Lieutehaitt    op 

Staffobdshixb. 
The  Eabi.  of  Bjtdimt. 
The    Bight    Bet.    the   Lord 

Bishop  of  Wobcbstsb. 
The  Bight  Hon.  0.  B.  Addeblet, 

M.P. 


The   High    Sheriff  of  War- 

wick8hibe. 
The  High  Shbbiff  of  Staf- 

fobdshibe. 
John  Bbight,  M-P. 
Geobge  Dixok,  M.P. 


ChaimuM  of  (he  Local  Executive  Commiiiee. 
Mb.  Aldebman  Btlakd. 

Treasurer, 
Thomas  Atebt,  Matob. 


G.  J.  Bracet,  M.B. 


Local  Secretaries. 

J  Hevbt  Chance,  M.A 
C.  K  Mathews. 


Secretaries  of  Departments. 

I.  G.  J.  JoHNSOH,   Thomas  Mabtineau,   Rev.  H.  L.  Eluot, 
LrauT.-CoL.  Ratcliff. 

n.  Jesse  Collings,  Rev.  Caxon   Goves,  William  Mathews, 
JuN.,  F.G.S. 

m.  T.  H.  Babtleet,  M.B.,  Balthazab  W.  Foster,  M.D. 

TV.  Alfbbd  Field,  J.  Satchkll  Ho?kin3,  John  P.  TuiiXEE. 


LOCAL  COMiHTTEE. 


W.  C.  AlTKEN. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A. 
Rev.  Chables  Evans,  M.A. 
Alexandeb  Fleming,  M.D. 
Balthazab  W   Fostbb,  M.D. 
J.  S.  Gamgee,  F.R.S.,  Edin. 
J.  D.  Goodman. 
Rev.  Canon  Goveb. 
Mb.  Aldebman  Hawkes. 
Mb.  Registbab  Hill. 
John  Jaffbat. 
G.  J.  Johnson. 
William  Kbnbick. 


T.  C.  Sneyd  Kynnebsley. 

Mb.  Councillor  G.  B.  Lloyd. 

R.  F.  Mabtineau. 

W.  Mathews,  Jun.,  M.A.,  F.GS 

C.  T.  Pabsons. 

Mb.  Aldebman  Phillips. 

LiEUT.-CoL.  Ratcliff. 

George  Robertson. 

W.  L.  Sargant. 

Mr.  Alderman  Sturge. 

J.  P.  Turner. 

Rev.  W.  Wilkinson,  D.D. 

^Y.  R  Wills. 


Secretary  to  the  Committee. 
Howard  S.  Smith. 
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OFFICERS  OF  DEPARTMENTS  AT  BIRMINGHAM  MEETING. 

I.— JUBISPRUDENCE   AND   AMENDMENT   OF   THE   LAW. 

President, 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  N.  Massky. 

Vice-Presidentif. 


A.  R.  ADAMS,  D.C.L.,   Recorder 

of  Birmingham. 
Mb.  Sebjbant  Cox. 
Sib  Walteb  Cbofton,  C.B. 


W.  Vebnon  Habcoubt,  Q.C. 
Abthub  Hobhouse,  Q.C. 
T.  C.  Snetd  Ktnnebslet. 
Sib  Chbistopheb  Rawlinsok. 


Section  A. — International  Law. 

Chaimian, 
W.  Vebnon  Habcoubt,  Q.C. 

Secretary,  Local  Secretary. 

John  Scott.  |  G.  J.  Johnson. 

Section  B. — ^Municipal  Law. 

Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  N.  Massey. 

Secretary.  Local  Secretary. 

H.  N.  Mozley.  I  Thomas  Mabtineau  . 

Section  C. — Repression  of  Crime. 

Chairman. 
Sib  Walteb  Cbofton,  C.B. 

Secretaries, 
C.  R.  FoBP.  I        T.  W.  Wheeleb. 

Local  Secretaries. 
Rev.  H.  L.  Elliot.  |        Libut.-Col.  Ratclipp. 

II.— EDUCATION. 

President. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Lyttelton. 

Vice-Presidents, 

James  Timmins  Chance.  I       Rev.  Chables  Evanp. 

Gbobgb  Dixon,  M.P.  |       Rev.  Canon  Melville. 

Secretaries.  Local  Secretaries. 


Rev.  Bbookb  Lambebt. 
Rev.  Nash  Stephenson. 
R.  W.  Cooke  Taylob. 


Jesse  Collings. 
Rev.  Canon  Goveb. 
William    Mathews,   Jus, 
F.G.S. 


Officers  of  Departments*  xxi 

in.— HEALTH. 

President 
H.  W.  RuMSET,  M.D. 

Vice^F  residents. 


John  Bibt  Dayies,  M.D. 
WiLUAM  Fasb,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 
Chablxs  HAWKnrs. 


George  Lloyd,  H.D. 
A.  P.  Stewabt,  M.D. 


SscreUtries.  Local  Secretaries. 

William  Clods.  |     T.  H.  Babtlbbt,  ILB. 

WrLLTAM  HaBDWICKE,  M.D.  I       BaLTHAZAB  W.  F08TBBt  M.D. 

IV.— ECONOMY  AND  TBADE 

Presidents 
Professor  Fawcett,  M.P. 

Vice-Presidents, 


Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. 
C.  Wbbn  Hosktns. 
Sampson  S.  Lloyd. 


Charles  Neate,  M.P. 
W.  L.  Saroant. 
Seymour  Tbulon. 


Secretaries, 


Andrew  Edgar,  LL.D. 
E.  W.  HoLLOND.  Rev.  S.  A.  Stbiwthal. 

Local  Secretaries. 

Alfred  Field.  J.  Satcuell  Hopkins. 

John  F.  Turner. 
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THE  LAWS  OF    THE  ASSOCIATION. 


Object  and  Organization. 

I.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  aid  ibo  development  of 
Social  Science. 

ir.  The  Assoc uition  comprises  Four  Departments :  the  first,  for 
Jiiris[)iuilc*nce  and  Amendment  of  the  Law ;  the  second,  for  Educa- 
tion ;  the  third,  for  Health  ;  and  the  fourth,  for  Economy  and  Trnde. 

IH.  The  Association  consists  of  Ordinary  Members,  Corporate 
Members,  Foreign  Corresponding  Members,  and  Associates. 

Terms  of  Membership, 

IV.  Any  person  who  pays  an  Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea, 
or  a  Life  Subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  to  the  Funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion, is  an  Oidinary  Member. 

V.  Any  Public  Body  paying  to  the  Funds  of  the  Association  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Two  Guineas  is  a  Corporate  Member. 

VI.  Foreign  Corresponding  Members  are  elected  by  the  Council, 
the  number  of  such  Members  being  limited  by  Bye-law.  Foreign 
Corresponding  IMembers  are  exempt  from  payment. 

VII.  Any  person  who  pays  Ten  Shillings  to  the  Funds  of  the 
Association  is  an  Associate  for  the  Annual  Meeting  for  which  such 
payment  is  made. 

VIII.  The  Annual  Subscnption  is  payable  in  advance  on  the  first 
day  of  August  in  each  year. 

Officers  and  Government. 

IX.  The  Association  has  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents 
and  Vice-Presidents  of  Departments,  a  Chairman  of  Council,  a 
General  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  a  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  Secretaries  of  Departments,  who  are  all  annually  elected,  and 
hold  office  until  the  appointments  of  the  following  year  are  made. 


Laws  of  the  Ansociation.'  xxiii 

X.  The  Association  is  governed  bj  a  Council,  and  by  an  Execa- 
tive  Committee,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  Council. 

XI.  The  Couneil  oonsisu  of  the  following  pertoofe-<- 

1.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents 
of  Departments,  General  Secretary,  Treasurers,  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  Secretaries  of  Departments. 

2.  Every  Member  who  has  filled  the  office  of  President,  or  Pref<i- 
dent  of  a  Department,  or  who  has  filled  for  two  years  the  office  tt* 
General  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Foreign  Secretary,  or  Secretary  of 
Department 

t).  Every  Member  who,  up  to  the  31st  of  July,  1862,  had  served 
for  three  years  as  a  Member  of  Council. 

^  Every  Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  who  is  also  a 
Member  of  the  Association. 

5.  Such  Members,  not  exceeding  fifteen  in  each  Department,  as 
shall  be  annually  nominated  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  each 
Department. 

6.  Such  Representatives  of  any  Branch  or  Local  Association,  not 
exceeding  two,  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  sueli 
Branch  or  Local  Association. 

7.  Such  Representative  of  any  Society  existing  in  connection  with 
the  Association  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  such 
Society. 

8.  Such  Representative  of  any  learned  Society,  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  being  a  Corporate  Member  of  tlio  Association,  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  nominated  by  such  Corporate  Member. 

9.  Such  Members  as  may  be  nominated  by  the  Association,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  for  special  services  to  the 
Association. 

•  XIL  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  Chairman  of 
Council,  the  General  Secretary,  the  Treasurers,  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, one  Secretary  from  each  Department,  nominated  by  the 
Council,  and  Twelve  Members  elected  annually  by  the  Council. 

XIII.  The  Council  meets  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association,  at  three  other  times  during  the  year,  and  also  when 
specially  summoned  by  the  Executive  Committee. 


XXiV  Laws  of  the  Association, 

Annual  and  other  Meetings. 

XIV.  An  Annual  Meeting  for  the  reception  of  the  Address  of 
Ti^e  President,  and  of  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  Staiiding  Com- 
mittees, and  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  is  held  in  such 
place,  and  at  such  time^  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

XV.  A  Business  Meeting  of  the  Members  is  held  in  each  year  at 
the  office  of  the  Association,  at  such  time  as  may  be  appointed  by  the 
Council,  to  receive  a  Report  from  the  Council  on  the  financial  and 
other  business  of  the  Association,  to  elect  the  Officers  and  Standing 
Committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  enact  such  Laws  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  required. 

XVI.  The  Council  has  the  power  of  summoning  a  Greneral 
Meeting  of  Members,  on  fourteen  days'  notice,  for  such  purpose  and 
at  such  time  and  place  as  it  thinks  fit. 

XVII.  The  General  Secretary,  on  receiving  a  requisition  signed 
by  twenty  Members,  summons,  at  such  time,  being  within  thirty 
days,  and  at  such  place  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  Greneral  Meeting  of  the 
Members,  for  the  purposes  stated  in  such  requisition. 

XVILI.  Special  Meetings  are  held  in  London,  under  the  regulation 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  reading  papers,  and  for  discussion, 
on  specific  questions. 


Rights  and  Privileges  of  Members. 

XIX.  Every  Ordinary  Member  has  the  right  of  attending  and 
voting  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members,  and 
all  other  General  Meetings  of  the  Association,  of  being  eligible  to 
any  of  its  offices,  and  of  receiving  gratuitously  its  Transactions. 

XX.  Any  Ordinary  Member,  whose  name  has  been  submitted  for 
that  purpose  to  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  who 
pays  an  additional  annual  subscription  of  One  Guinea,  or  an  addi- 
tional life  subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  has  the  pn?ileges  of 
attending  and  voting  at  the  Special  Meetings  mentioned  in  Law 
XVIII.,  of  receiving  all  publications  issued  in  connection  with  such 
Meetings,  and  of  the  using  of  the  Library  at  the  Office  of  the  Asso- 

tion. 


Laws  of  the  Association.  xxv 

XXL  Every  Corporate  Member  receives  gratuitously  a  copy  of 
the  TransactionSy  and  may  nominate  two  representatives  to  attend 
the  Meetings  of  the  Association. 

XXU.  Every  Foreign  Corresponding  Member  has  all  the  rights  of 
an  Ordinary  Member,  except  that  of  eligibility  to  the  Council. 

XXm.  Every  Associate  has  the  right  of  attending  and  voting  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  held  under  Law  XIV. 

Standing  and  other  Committees, 

XXIV.  A  Standing  Committee  for  each  Department  is  annually 
elected  at  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members.  A  Standing  Com- 
mittee has  the  power  of  appointing  Sub-committees. 

XXV.  Special  Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Association  or 
by  the  Council,  to  consider  and  report  on  specific  subjects  of 
reference. 

XXVL  The  Chairman  of  Council  is,  ex  officio,  a  Member  of 
every  Standing  Committee,  and  the  General  Secretary  and  the 
Foreign  Secretary  are,  ex  officio^  Members  of  every  Committee  and 
Sub-committee.  The  Secretary  of  each  Department  is,  ex  officio,  a 
Member  of  every  Committee  and  Sub-committee  gf  such  Department, 

Constitution  and  Conduct  of  Meetings, 

XXVII.  For  General  Meetings  of  the  Association  twenty  Mem- 
bers, for  Meetings  of  the  Council  seven  Members,  for  those  of  the 
Executive  Committee  five  Members,  and  for  those  of  other  Com- 
mittees and  Sub-committees  three  Members,  form  a  quorum. 

XXVIII.  At  all  the  aforesaid  Meetings  the  Chairman  has  a  vote  ; 
if  the  votes  be  equal  he  has  also  a  casting  vote. 

XXIX.  No  original  motion,  of  which  previous  notice  has  not  been 
given,  is  put  from  the  Chair  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Association  held 
under  Laws  XIV.,  XV,  or  XVI. 

Finances. 

XXX.  The  funds  of  the  Association  are  kept  in  its  name  at  a 
Bank.     All  sums  received  on  Account  of  the  Association  are  paid 
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into  the  Bank  ;  and  all  cheques  on  the  Bank  are  drawn  by  order  of 
the  Council  or  of  the  Executive  Committee^  signed  by  the  Treasurer, 
and  countersigned  by  the  General  Secretary. 

XXXI.  At  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members  two  Auditory,  not 
being  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  arc  appointed  oii 
motion,  by  show  of  hands,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  ensuing  year. 

XXXII.  The  accounts  of  the  Association  are  made  up  to  the  end 
of  June  iu  each  year ;  and,  after  being  duly  audited,  are  appended 
to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council. 

Vacancies  in  Offices, 

XXXIII.  The  Council  fills  up  any  vacancy  occurring  during  the 
year  in  any  of  the  ofiSces  named  iu  Law  IX. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


rpHE  Twelfth  Annual  Congress  was  held  at  Birmingham, 
where  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association  took  place  in 
1857.  The  proceedings  were  opened  on  September  30, 
1868,  with  a  service  in  St.  Philip's  Church,  and  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester.  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  an  address  was  delivered  in  the  Town  Hall  by 
the  President,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  address  the  following  resolution,  having  been  moved  by 
Lord  Houghton,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  T.  S.  Daniel,  Q.C., 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  meeting : — 

"  That  this  AssociatioD,  in  this  their  first  Congress  aflter  the  death 
of  Lord  Brougham,  desire  to  record  once  more  their  profound  sense, 
not  only  of  the  services  rendered  by  their  late  illustrious  President  to 
this  Association  and  to  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  but  also  of  his 
unparalleled  exertions,  commenced  more  than  half  a  century  since,  in 
support  of  the  great  objects  which  those  bodies  were  subsequently 
established  to  promote." 

On  the  same  occasion  the  President  announced  that  a  sum 
of  £25  having  been  offered  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  W. 
R.  Lloyd,  late  of  Birmingham,  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  most 
feasible  Plan  for  the  Employment  of  Operatives  and  Workmen 
in  Casual  Distress,  the  Council  had  awarded  the  prize  to  Mr. 
R.  Arthur  Arnold.* 

The  addresses  of  the  Presidents  of  Departments,  and  of  the 
Chairman  of  Council,  were  delivered  as  usual  on  Thursday 
and  the  following  mornings  in  the  Friends'  Meeting  House, 

*  The  Council,  in  awarding  the  prize,  considered  that  the  essays  of 
Mr.  John  Scott  and  Mr.  Alsaser  H.  Hill  approached  so  nearly  in 
excellence  to  that  of  Mr.  Amolc^  that  they  each  deserved  honourable 
mention. 
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after  which  the  sectional  business  was  proceeded  with  in  the 
different  places  assigned  to  the  several  departments  and 
sections. 

On    the    evening   of    Friday,    October   2nd,   a    Working  ' 
Men's  Meeting  was  held    in    the  Town  Hall,  at  which  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon  presided,  when  addresses  were  delivered 
by  different  members  of  the  Congress  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

At  the  discussion  on  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  in 
Disputes  between  Employers  and  Employed,  in  the  Economy 
and  Trade  Department,  on  Monday,  October  5th,  there  was 
a  numerous  attendance  of  working  men,  to  whom  admission 
had  been  granted,  several  of  whom  contributed  important 
information. 

A  soiree^  given  by  his  Worship  the  Mayor,  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall  on  Thursday,  October  Ist,  and  tinother,  given 
by  the  Local  Committee,  was  held  in  the  same  place  on 
Monday,  October  5th. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Miss  Carpenter,  on  Female 
Education  in  India,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  October  2nd, 
in  the  Theatre  of  the  Midland  Institute.  At  the  conclusion  of 
her  address,  Miss  Carpenter  gave  a  brief  statement  of  what 
she  intended  to  do  on  her  return  to  India,  and  claimed  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  her  hearers  in  the  work  in  which 
she  was  about  to  engage. 

The  business  in  the  Departments  was  summed  up  in  the 
following  Report  from  the  Council,  which  was  presented  to 
the  Concluding  Meeting  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Midland 
Institute  on  Wednesday,  October  7th : — 


*^  The  Council  congratulates  the  Association  on  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  proceedings  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Congress. 
Whether  as  regards  the  presidential  addresses,  the  value  of  the 
papers,  or  the  vigour  and  interest  of  the  discussions,  this  meeting 
yields  to  none  of  its  predecessors ;  and  the  results,  both  to  the  town 
which  has  welcomed  us  and  the  nation  at  large,  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  beneficial. 
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^  One  of  the  most  gratiljing  features  of  the  Congress  was  the 
Mtembly  of  working  men  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Friday  evening,  to 
meet  the  l^resident  and  other  leading  memhers  of  the  Association. 
The  Council  is  always  rejoiced  to  have  an  opportunity  of  directly 
addresmng  the  representatives  of  labour,  and  hy  its  order  the 
Section  of  Economy  was,  on  Monday  lust,  thrown  open  to  working 
men  during  the  discussion  on  the  best  mode  of  conciliating  disputes 
between  employers  and  employed. 

"  An  evening  meeting  was  also  held  to  hear  an  address  from 
Miss  Carpenter  on  '  Female  Education  in  India,'  which  importimt 
object  she  is  about  to  further  by  another  journey  to  that  country. 
The  Council  give  to  Miss  Carpenter  their  hearty  wishes  for  success 
in  her  philanthropic  exertions. 

"  The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  eminently  due  to  the  Chair- 
men and  Secretaries  of  the  various  sections  for  their  able  conduct  of 
the  buisiness  ;  they  are  also  due  to  his  \Vorship  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  this  borough  for  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall  and  other 
public  bnildings;  to  the  Councils  of  the  Midland  Institute  and  the 
Queen's  College,  and  to  the  Committees  of  the  Friends'  Meeting 
House  and  the  Free  Library  for  the  accommodatiou  afforded  by 
the  use  of  their  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  the  several  departments  and 
sections  ;  also  to  the  Committees  of  the  Exchange,  the  Birmingham 
Library,  and  the  Botanicid  Gardens  ;  to  the  Lord  Bi.^hop  of  Wor- 
cester, for  preaching  the  sermon  at  the  opening  ser^'ice;  to  tlie 
Earl  of  Dudley,  for  his  liberality  in  the  reception  of  the  Saturday 
excursion;  to  the  manufacturers  and  others  who  have  thrown  open 
their  establishments  ;  and  to  the  inhabiiant?,  who  have  sliown  so 
much  kindness  and  hospitality  to  our  members  ;  eminently  to  the 
local  officers  and  local  comniittees  who  have  done  so  much  for  the 
success  of  the  Congress.  The  Council  refers  with  gratification  to 
the  liberal  donation  of  £25  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Lloyd,  late  of  this  town, 
as  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  means  of  employing  casually 
destitute  artisans.  The  competition  for  this  prize  has  been  produc- 
tive of  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  due  to  Mr.  Lloyd  for  an  example  which  may  be  followed 
with  advantage  in  other  subjects. 

"JURISPRUDENCE. 

'*  In  the  Section  of  International  Law,  in  addition  to  the  powerful 
and  eloquent  address  by  the  Chairman,  two  special  questions  were 
considered :  the  first,  '  Under  what  Circumstances  ou^ht  Change  of 
Nationality  to  be  Authorised  1'  elicited  the  opinion  that  it  had  become 
a  necessity  of  modem  civilization  to  permit  a  free  change  of  nation- 
ality under  principles  regulating  the  status  of  the  denationalised 
member,  with  reference  to  his  obligation  both  to  the  State  he  had 
left  and  to  that  which  he  had  joined. 

'^  On  the  question,  <  Ought  Private  Property  at  Sea  to  be  Exempt 
from  Capture  during  War  t '  some  di£fereiice  of  opinion  was  expressedi 
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but  the  preponderance  wns  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
exemption. 

''  In  the  Municipal  Law  Section,  on  the  question,  *  Is  it  Desirable 
to  Reorganise  our  Courts,  Superior  and  Local,  and  if  so,  on  what 
System  t '  the  general  drift  of  the  papers  and  discussions  was  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  separate  jurisdictions  of  law  and  equity, 
and  of  a  decided  improvement  in  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal. 

"  To  the  question,  *  Is  it  Desirable  to  Amend  the  Present  Law  which 
gives  the  Personal  Property  and  Earnings  of  a  Wife  to  her  Husband  ?  * 
an  explicit  answer  wns  given  in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Section, 
affirming  the  injustice  and  inexpediency  of  the  present  rule  of  the 
common  law,  and  urging  the  Council  to  continue  its  exertions  for 
the  enactment  of  a  remedial  measure. 

"The  special  question  relating  to  the  Bankrupt  Law  was  fully 
discussed,  and  the  general  sense  of  the  Section  was  in  favour  of 
immediate  legislation  for  improving  the  present  mode  of  collecting 
the  assets  of  bankrupt  debtors,  and  for  the  more  certain  punishment 
of  fraudulent  bankrupts.  It  was  thought  that  for  the  first  of  tbese 
purposes  the  provisions  of  the  Scotch  law,  and  for  the  second  those 
of  the  French  law,  are  worthy  of  imitation.  The  Bankruptcy  Act 
of  1861  was  universally  condemned. 

**  On  the  subject  of  the  Patent  Laws  two  papers  were  read,  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  Council  to  communicate  with 
the  Commissioners  of  Patents,  with  a  view  to  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  the  law. 

"In  the  Section  for  the  Repression  of  Crime,  the  question,  'Ought 
the  principles  of  the  reformatory  system,  including  voluntary 
management,  to  be  extended  to  adults  ? '  produced  an  animated 
debate,  which  concluded  with  a  resolution  affirming  the  expediency 
of  such  an  extension  under  well-considered  and  systematic  conditions, 
and  as  supplementary  to  penal  detention. 

*'  On  the  question  relating  to  the  causes  of  crime,  it  was  the  feeling 
of  the  Section,  Firstly,  that  some  additional  restrictions  should  be 
placed  upon  habitual  criminals,  and  that  an  alteration  should  be  made 
in  the  14th  section  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  in  relation  to  the 
words  '  proper  guardians,'  which  appear  to  be  ambiguous.  Secondly, 
that  the  recommendations  for  the  revision  of  the  licensing  system, 
made  by  the  special  committee  on  the  diminution  of  intemperance, 
and  which  were  adopted  by  the  Council  in  May  last,  should  be  urged 
on  the  Legislature. 

"On  the  question  of  Vagrancy,  an  opinion  was  expressed  that 
mendicancy  should  be  treated,  in  the  first  instance,  solely  by  the  Poor 
Law  authorities,  and  be  dealt  with  through  the  operation  of  a  labour 
test. 

"  A  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Carpenter,  on  *  The  Prisons  of  India,* 
and  a  resolution  was  thereupon  passed  requesting  the  Council  to 
urge  upon  the  Earl  of  Mayo  the  necessity  for  a  full  investigation,  in 
conjunction  with  the  heads  of  departments  in  India,  into  tue  condi- 
tion of  the  gaols  in  that  country. 
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*'The  Cdacation  Depariment,  appropriate! j,  h.'ld  its  sittings  in  the 
Beference  Room  of  the  Free  Poblic  Library  of  this  town — a  noble 
institotion  for  the  intellectaal  i.-nprovement  of  the  people,  which  has 
been  established  under  Mr.  £  wart's  Act,  bj  the  wise  efforts  of  the 
anthorities  in  Birmingham,  since  the  Association  held  its  first  meet- 
ing here. 

"  On  the  first  question,  which  related  to  the  improvement  of  the 
UniTersitieSy  the  prevalent  opinion  in  the  discussion  was  that  the 
abolition  of  religious  tests  which  was  likely  to  be  «-oon  realised,  and 
the  efiTorts  for  improvement  that  are  being  made  within  the  Uuiver- 
dties  themselves  will,  at  no  distant  time,  bring  these  great  institutions 
to  a  level  with  the  national  requirements  of  the  present  dav.  The 
opinion  of  the  Department  particularly  pointed  to  the  abolition  of 
sinecure  rewards  for  past  exertions,  the  extension  and  better  endow- 
ment of  the  professoriate,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  Faculties 
with  a  view  to  modern  exigencies.  For  these  purposes  some  redis- 
tribution of  endowments  would  manifestly  be  required,  but  the 
|ffedominant  feeling  was  in  favour  of  efiecting  further  changes  by 
means  of  internal  action,  rather  than  by  legislative  interference. 

^*  On  the  question  of  Primary  Education,  the  need  of  some  great 
change  was  generally  admitted ;  and  while  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  direct  compulsion  were  acknowledged,  a  strong  feeling  was 
shown  in  favour  of  obligatory  education. 

^' With  respect  to  Technical  Education,  the  institution  of  schools 
for  this  purpose  was  warmly  advocated,  but  an  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  a  good  system  of  primary  education  might,  by  opening 
up  the  way  to  higher  education,  give  all  that  the  foreign  system 
affords. 

*'  The  institution  of  a  College  for  the  higher  education  of  women 
was  considered,  and  an  opinion  in  favour  of  this  scheme  was  stix)ngly 
expressed. 

*'  HEALTH. 

*^  In^  the  Health  Department,  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  and  of  this  Association  on  the 
Amendment  of  the  Sanitary  Laws  and  the  Administration  of  State 
Medicine,  was  read  ;  and  the  Council  was  recommended  to  continue 
the  operations  of  the  Committee.  On  the  question  :  '  What  ought 
to  be  the  functions  and  authority  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health?' 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed  :  — 

"  1. — ^That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Department,  well-qualified 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  should  be  appointed  in  the  registration 
districts,  whether  single  or  grouped,  including  the  great  towns  of 
the  kingdom. 

**  2. — That  their  functions  should  include,  among  others,  (a)  an 
inquiry  into   the  prevalence  of  disease  and  the  mortality  of  tho 
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population ;  (h)  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of  ill-health  and  of 
premature  death ;  (c)  a  frequent  publication  of  the  facts  submitted 
by  them  to  the  authorities. 

"  3. — That  the  education,  qualification,  and  tenure  of  office  of 
Health  Officers  should  be  such  as  to  guarantee  efficient  and  beneficial 
action. 

"  4. — That  the  Department  refers,  for  further  details,  to  the  In- 
structional Minute  relatiye  to  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  Officers 
of  Health,  prepared  by  the  late  General  Board  of  Health,  and  to 
more  recent  suggestions  respecting  medical  officers  of  registration  con- 
tained in  the  twenty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Registrar-General. 

**  5.— -That  the  Council  be  requested  to  submit  these  reso- 
lutions, with  a  copy  of  the  Minute,  to  his  Worship  the  Mayor  of 
Birmingham. 

"On  the  question  of  the  administration  of  the  public  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  various  suggestions  were  made,  and  the  President  (Dr. 
Rumsey)  expressed  an  opinion  that  any  self-supporting  system  of 
medical  relief  to  the  poor  should  ^e  based  upon  the  principle  of 
mutual  assurance. 

"A  resolution  was  passed  on  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of 
food,  asking  the  Council  to  obtain  some  further  and  more  effective 
legislation. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  recommending  the  Council  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  to  bring  before  the  Government  and  Legislature 
the  necessity  of  extending  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act,  as  far  as  may  be  deemed  applicable,  to  the  general  population 
of  the  kingdom. 

*^  ECONOMY   AND   TRADE. 

"In  the  Economy  Department,  when  considering  the  question, 
*  To  what  class  of  persons  and  under  what  conditions  ought  out-door 
relief  to  be  granted  ?  '  the  general  feeling  was  decidedly  in  favour  of 
a  relaxation  of  the  enforcement  of  a  workhouse  test  in  the  case  of  the 
able-bodied  poor,  but  strongly  against  giving  relief  in  any  form 
except  work,  which  should  bo  fairly  paid  for,  but  never  at  such  a  high 
rate  as  to  be  equal  to  what  can  be  obtained  by  the  industrious  man 
not  receiving  Poor  Law  relief. 

''  On  the  question,  '  What  are  the  social  results  of  the  Employment 
of  Girls  and  Women  in  Manufactories  and  workshops  f  *  the  Section 
was  almost  unanimous  in  asserting  that,  although  there  were  certain 
evils  arising  from  the  employment  of  women  in  factories,  especially 
in  the  case  of  young  married  women,  yet  the  social  results  of  such 
employment  were  on  the  whole  good,  if  judiciously  superintended 
and  regulated. 

"Several  papers  were  read  on  the  question  of  'Arbitration  and 
Conciliation  in  the  Settlement  of  Disputes  between  Employers  and 
Employed.'  The  Section  was  also  favoured  by  a  statement,  by 
Mr.  Rupert  Kettle,  County  Court  Judge,  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
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pkn  mdopted  ia  his  district,  which  holds  in  reserve  the  power  of 
mppeal  to  law  as  a  final  means  of  enforcing  the  deci^on  of  a  Court  of 
Arbitration.  The  debate  was  continued  with  great  vigour  and 
ahilicj.  Special  arrangements  having  been  made  to  admit  working 
men  into  the  meetings  the  Section  had  the  advantage  of  receiving 
information  from  varied  classes.  The  Section  was  very  clearly  in 
favonr  of  the  plan  proposed  bj  Mr.  Mundella,  and  was  averse  to 
the  introduction  of  l^al  measures  for  the  enforcement  of  the  decisions 
of  the  courts. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  express  the  hope  that  the  Aiture  meet* 
ings  of  this  Association  may  be  worthy  of  its  past  history,  and  that 
it  may  continue  to  exercise  a  beneficial  infiuenco  in  favour  of  the 
objects  which  it  was  established  to  promote." 

Since  the  Birmingham  Congress  two  Deputations  from 
the  Association  have  waited  on  the  Government ;  —  one 
from  the  Council^  to  urge  upon  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  as 
Governor- General  of  India,  the  necessity  of  instituting 
inquiries  into  the  prison-discipline  of  that  country ;  and 
the  other  from  the  Repression  of  Crime  Section  of  the 
Jurisprudence  Department  to  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Right 
Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce,  to  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
adopting  a  system  of  central  registration,  wh.reby  criminals 
on  emerging  from  prison  with  a  ticket-of-lcavc  may  bo  kept 
under  surveillance;  and  also  the  expediency  of  compelling 
persons  who  have  been  twice  convicted  of  felony,  and  who 
cannot  shew  that  they  are  earning  their  living  in  a  proper 
manner,  to  give  security  for  engaging  in  honest  work  during 
a  certain  stated  period,  or,  failing  that,  to  be  scut  to  prison. 

At  the  request  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  Orga- 
nization and  Rules  of  Trades'  Unions  and  other  Associations, 
a  statement  prepared  by  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Juris- 
prudence Department  has  been  presented  to  them,  having 
for  its  object  the  appointment  of  a  Public  Prosecutor. 

In  accordance  with  the  belief  expressed  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  last  volume  of  Transacttonsy  founded  on  the  favourable 
reception  of  a  Deputation  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Councils  of  this  Association  and  of  the  British  Medical  Aseo- 
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ciation^  a  Eoyal  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  operation  of  the  Sanitary  Laws,  the  laws  for  preventing 
the  introduction  and  spreading  of  Contagious  Diseases,  and  the 
system  of  Kegistrat'on  of  Deaths.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification 
to  observe  that,  out  of  the  twenty-one  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men composing  the  Commission,  nine  of  them  are  members  of 
this  Association,  among  whom  may  be  named  Dr.  Rumsey, 
President  of  the  Health  Department.  To  the  zeal  and  energy 
of  Dr.  Rumsey  and  Dr.  A.  P.  Stewart,  in  the  cause  of  sanitary 
reform  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  is  mainly  due. 

Since  the  Birmingham  Congress  the  following  subjects, 
among  others,  have  been  considered  by  the  Council. 

The  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  Laws  relating  to 
the  Property  and  Earnings  of  Married  Women,  passed  in  the 
Municipal  Law  Section  at  Birmingham,  referred  to  in  the 
concluding  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Congress,*  has 
been  reported,  and  a  Committee  of  Council  has  been  ap- 
pointed, with  instructions  to  obtain  the  re-introdiiction  into 
Parliament  of  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  on  this  subject, 
with  power  to  petition  on  behalf  of  the  Council. 

On  the  subject  of  the  resolution  also  passed  in  the  above 
Section,  referring  to  the  Patent  Laws,*  the  Council  has  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations 
contained  therein.  The  Council  has  also  referred  to  com- 
mittees the  Resolutions  passed  in  the  Health  Department  at 
the  Congress  f  on  the  appointment  of  Medical  OflScers  of 
Health,  and  on  the  necessity  of  Extending  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act,  in  favour  of  which  the  Council  petitioned  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  last  year. 

The  Council,  at  the  same  time,  passed  a  resolution  thanking 
Mr.  W.  R.  Lloyd  for  his  munificent  donation  of  £25  for  the 
prize  essay  on  the  most  feasible  Plan  for  the  Employment  of 
Operatives  and  Workmen  in  Casual  Distress. 


*  Ante  p.  xxzii,  f  Ante  pp.  xxxiii — iv. 
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At  the  last  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  Members,  Mr. 
Hastings,  having  resigned  the  oflSce  of  General  Secretary- 
was  requested  to  undertake  the  duties  until  a  new  secretary 
was  elected.  It  was  to  Mr.  Hastings  that  tlie  Association 
owed  its  origin  in  1857,  and  having  been  then  appointed 
General  Secretary,  he  has  performed  the  duties  of  the  office 
up  to  the  present  time.  On  resigning  the  office  he  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  Council,  in  which  capacity  it  is  hoped 
the  Association  may  still  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and 
assistance   in  the  conduct  of  its  affiiirs. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  same  meeting 
the  Executive  Committee  have  appointed  a  General  Secretary. 
After  a  lengthened  consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  various 
candidates,  they  finally  selected  Mr.  Edwin  Pears  to  the 
office.     This  appointment  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Council. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of  TransactioiiSy 
the  Association  has  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  several  members, 
among  whom  are  M.  Berryer,  who  was  for  some  years  a  corres- 
ponding member  of  the  Association  and  took  great  interest 
in  its  proceedings,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Berwick,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Association  from  its  commencement. 

The  balance-sheets  for  1866-7  and  for  1867-8  are  given,  the 
former  of  which  should  have  appeared  in  the  last  volume. 


*#*  In  consequence  of  the  anxious  desire  of  the  Council  that  the 
present  volume  should  be  published  as  soon  after  the  Congress  as 
possible,  the  Editor  has  been  obliged  to  dispense  with  some  of  the 
precautions  against  mistakes  which  were  taken  on  former  occasions, 
and  he  therefore  craves  indulgence  for  any  errora  that  may  be  dis- 
covered. He  desires  also  to  express  his  regret  that,  from  the  limited 
space  at  his  command,  he  has  been  unable  to  give  anything  more  than 
brief  abstracts  of  many  useful  and  interesting  papers. 


BY 

THE    EARL    OP    CARNARVON, 

PBESIDSNT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


IWlLLi  not  waste  the  time  of  this  Meeting  by  preliminary 
compliments  or  formal  excuses^  but  I  will  endeavour,  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  to  fulfil  the  task  which  I  have  this  day  under- 
taken— a  task  Umited,  I  am  painfully  aware,  not  less  by  my  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  many  of  the  subjects  on  which  I  desire  to 
touch,  than  by  my  allotted  time.  I  can  only  hope  to  suggest  rather 
than  to  argue,  to  indicate  rather  than  to  explain.  But  even  thus, 
leaving  much  unsaid  that  I  could  wish  to  say,  and  fearing  to 
become  obscure  in  my  desire  to  be  brief,  I  must  very  imre- 
servedly  throw  myself  upon  the  indulgence  of  those  whom  I 
have  now  the  honour  of  addressing. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  of  the  many  questions  proposed, 
for  discussion  during  the  next  few  days,  almost  all  are  matters 
of  internal  economy  or  administration ;  for  it  has  always  and 
wisely  been  the  obiect  of  this  Association  in  its  consideration 
of  our  municipal  law,  of  our  penal  system,  of  education,  of 
sanitary  reforms,  of  trade  questions,  to  look  to  those  subjects 
in  their  relations  to  our  own  circumstances  and  wants ;  and  if 
it  has  sometimes  extended  the  field  of  its  enquiries  to  foreign 
countries,  it  has  done  so  with  a  domestic  purpose. 

Thus,  in  the  Jurisprudence  Department,  the  two  grave 
questions,  whether  private  property  at  sea  should  be  exempt 
from  capture  during  war,  and  under  what  circumstances  ought 
a  change  of  nationfdity  to  be  authorised,  important  as  they  are 
to  other  countries,  are  even  more  important  to  England,  from 
the  vastness  of  her  commercial  relations,  and  the  almost  uni- 
versality of  her  political  interests. 

Neither  of  uiese  large  questions  will  I  now  attempt  to 
discuss.  The  conditions  under  which  a  change  of  nationality 
may  be  sanctioned  is  at  this  moment  under  the  consideration 
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of  a  commission  composed  of  eminent  lawyers  and  laymen, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  till  their  report 
is  made  public,  I  will  abstain  from  expressing  any  opinion  of 
my  own.  The  old  doctrine  nemo  potest  exuere  patriam, 
has  been  brought  into  conflict  with  facts  and  international 
relations  which  were  formerly  never  contemplated,  and  the 
delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  consists  in 
the  necessity  of  reconciling  the  liberty  of  the  individual  to 
choose  for  himself  the  State  to  which  he  desires  to  owe  allegiance 
with  the  security  and  just  authority  of  the  State  to  which  he 
has  previously  belonged. 

Not  less  important  is  the  second  question,  whether  private 
property  at  sea  should  be  exempt  from  capture.  It  has  a 
practical  side  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  England  as  the 
greatest  maritime  State  of  the  world  :  it  has  also  a  more 
abstract  side  in  the  highest  principles  of  international  law. 
The  right  of  seizure  is  now  founded,  rightly  or  wrongly,  uppn 
the  principle,  that  when  a  State  is  at  war,  its  subjects  are  at 
war  also;  and  the  question  must  ultimately  resolve  itself  to 
the  issue,  whether  war  shall  be  carried  on  between  the  govern- 
ments, or  between  the  entire  people  of  different  countries. 
On  the  one  side  it  will  be  argued  that  the  loss  and  suffering 
inflicted  upon  the  peaceful  traders  of  a  belligerent  power  are 
cruel  and  impolitic ;  on  the  other  that,  as  war  is  an  evil  of  so 
extreme  a  kind  that  it  ought  only  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
hope  of  securing  peace,  so — subject  to  the  mitigations  which 
Christianity  has  enforced — whatever  entails  upon  the  wrong- 
doing State  the  greatest  pain  and  inconvenience  will  lead 
to  the  speediest  redress  and  the  earliest  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities. 

And  now  I  pass  to  some  of  those  questions  more  intimately 
concerned  with  our  internal  economy  and  administration. 

We  probably  do  injustice  to  our  ancestors,  if  we  suppose 
them  to    have    been    entirely  ignorant  of  sanitary  science. 
Eude  as  was  often  the  accommodation  of  their  dwellings,  the 
sewerage  of  the  principal  towns  was  a  matter  of  public  care 
and  policy,  and  the  drains  of  mediaeval  monasteries  and  houses 
are  so  large  and  so  finely  constructed,  that  they  are,  as  Mr. 
Fergusson  has  said,  often  mistaken  for  subterranean  passac^es. 
But  great  towns  and  the  vast  population  that  fills  them\re 
the  characteristic  of  modern  civilization ;  and  sanitary  science 
in  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  under  which  the  conditions 
of  human  health  and  life  are  studied,  is  the  product  of  our  own 
day.     To  its  manifold  functions,  and  even  to  its  importance 
it  would  be  impossible  to.  do  justice  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this.    Its  literature  alone  is  so  voluminous  that,  as  qxxq  of  ^^s 
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by  a  wider  use  of  its  beneficent  properties^  have  shown  a  more 
intelligent  appreciation  of  it. 

The  Act  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Artisans  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings,  introduced  and  carried  by  private  members,  was 
referred  to  a  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  by  whom 
it  underwent  considerable  alteration.  The  importance  of  it's 
subject  matter  cannot  be  over-rated ;  and,  beset  as  it  is  with  diffi- 
culties, the  question  is  one  with  which,  in  the  onward  march  of 
our  national  life,  we  must  deal.  For  it  is  in  the  dwellings  of  a 
people — especially  of  a  northern  people — that  their  mind  and 
character  are  formed,  and,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  that  their 
future  place  in  the  scale  of  morality  and  intelligence  will  be 
determined. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  agricultural  districts,  the  difficulties  of 
accommodation  for  the  labourer  also  meet  us,  and  they  are  some- 
times enhanced  by  the  distance  of  his  cottage  from  his  work  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  partially  neutralised  by  the  ob- 
vious interest  of  the  employer  to  provide  proper  lodging  and 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  fresh  instead  of  a  tired  workman  ; 
and  they  need  not  be  aggravated  by  overcrowding,  and  by  the 
sanitary  and  moral  evils  which  follow  upon  this.  In  large 
towns  it  is  otherwise,  and  even  the  public  improvements  in  the 
opening  of  new  streets,  and  the  construction  of  fine  buildings, 
diminishes  an  already  too  scanty  accommodation,  raises  rents, 
increases  overcrowding,  and  aggravates  the  distress.  In  Paris 
the  evil  has  been  recognised,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
remedy  it  by  suburban  villages  and  cheap  trains.  In  England 
we  have  done  but  little  towards  its  removal ;  and  the  Act  of  last 
Session  cannot  be  considered  final.  Strong  objections  are  enter- 
tained, and  not  without  reason,  to  State  intervention  in  these 
matters ;  and  it  will  doubtless  be  best  if  the  desired  end  can 
be  secured  by  the  joint  action  of  the  private  owners  of  property 
and  of   the  local  authorities;  but  failing  this,  the  evil  is  so 

fjreat  and  goes  so  deeply  down  into  the  roots  of  society,  that 
arger  and  bolder  measures  may  become  necessary. 

The  Poor  Relief  Act  was  a  Government  measure,  intended 
to  be  the  legislative  complement  in  country  workhouses  to  the 
Act  of  1867,  which  had  done  so  much  for  the  improvement  of 
the  metropolitan  unions.  Recent  disclosures,  as  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  brought  home  to  us  the  painful  conviction  that 
many  of  the  unions  in  the  country,  which,  from  a  change  of 
circumstances  there  as  in  London,  had  become  infirmaries  for 
the  sick  and  aged,  rather  than  workhouses  in  the  old  sense  of 
the  word,  were  discharging  their  new  duties  very  defectively. 
There  was,  in  some  cases,  both  an  insufficiency  of  inspection, 
and  an  absence  of  comfort,  decency,  and  of  the  necessary 
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medical  and  sm^cal  ai^liances,  which  were  little  creditable 
to  our  centnd  and  our  local  administratioiL.  A  ccMnmiaaionj 
iasoed  by  the  Lameei  new^^ier,  did  good  seirice,  and  con- 
tribnted  towards  the  introduction  of  ue  Act.  I  wish  that  I 
coold  think  that  that  Act  was  an  entirely  satisfactory  and 
condosive  settlement  of  the  question  with  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  deaL  There  are  dauses,  such  as  those  empowering 
the  Poor  Law  Board  to  appoint  paid  officers,  and  to  order 
certain  furniture  and  fixtures  in  country  workhouses  which 
will  be  useful ;  but  such  cUuses  are  fewer  than  I  could  desire. 
The  idiotic  paupers  who  do  not  isil  within  the  l^al  definition 
qS.  insanity,  so  as  to  be  qualified  for  admission  to  the  county 
lunatic  asyhuns,  and  who,  by  a  recent  return,  are  said  to 
exceed  ten  thousand  persons  in  the  country  districts,  are,  to 
their  own  misery  and  the  misery  of  all  who  are  obliged  to  as- 
sociate with  them,  still  left  in  the  workhouses.  The  composition 
of  the  boards  of  guardians  remains  wholly  unaltered,  leaving 
a  door  to  the  recurrence  of  mischief  similar  to  that  which  has 
occurred ;  and,  so  far  as  the  Act  is  concerned,  official  inspec- 
tion, which  has  been  proved  to  be  defective,  has  undergone  no 
change.  A  resolution,  however,  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  inspectors  and  an  infusion  of  a  scientific  element,  was  carried 
in  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  whom  the 
measure  was  referred,  and  will,  I  trust,  one  day  bear  fruit. 

In  all  these  and  similar  sanitary  questions,  Parliament  may 
do  much,  private  individuals  may,  by  precept  and  example  and 
influence,  sometimes  do  more ;  but  it  may  be  safely  laid  down, 
that  no  real  or  permanent  reforms  can  be  achieved  where  the 
two  main  conditions  of  health — air  and  water — ^those  two  great 
agents  for  good  or  evil,  our  masters  or  our  slaves,  most  subtle 
in  conveying  poison,  or  most  powerful  in  sustaining  organised 
life,  are  wanting.  Of  the  first,  I  need  say  nothing  here ;  on 
the  second,  I  will  but  make  a  few  remarks,  as  it  has  been 
one  of  the  questions  selected  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Health  Department.  Nowhere,  indeed,  can  a  more  important 
question  than  that  of  our  water  supply  be  found  for  discus-> 
sion,  and  nowhere  has  our  progress  been  more  unequal,  even 
in  the  first  city  of  Uie  kingdom.  Li  spite  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Act,  we  are  painfully  and  gradually  opening  our  eyes 
to  the  discreditable  deficiencies  of  the  water  supply  of  London* 
Immeasurably  inferior  to  its  great  type  and  rival  of  the  ancient 
world,  whose  aqueducts,  built  tier  above  tier,  and  striding  over 
the  Campagna,  still  in  their  very  ruins  carry  their  living  waters 
bto  the  heart  of  Borne ;  inferior  to  such  cities  as  Marseilles  and 
Lyons  abroad ;  inferior  to  her  own  provincial  towns,  such  as  Aber- 
deen and  Glasgow,  Sheffield  and  Cardiff;  London  is  provided 
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with  a  water  supply  less  than  health  and  domestic  purposes 
quire^  less  than  tne  protection  of  property  from  fire  may  justly 
claim;  open^  in  fact,  to  objections  on  the  score  of  quantity, 
quality,  cost,  and  unnecessary  waste.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  each 
individual  is  nominally  credited  with  a  consumption  of  rather 
more  than  thirty  gallons  per  day;  but  in  this  case,  such  an 
average  is  deceptive,  and  practically  the  poorest  class  are,  in 
many  places,  reduced  to  tnree  or  four  gallons  daily,  a  pitiful 
and  intermittent  allowance,  obtained  under  circumstances  of 
personal  hardship. 

*  Schemes  of  all  kinds  for  an  effective  metropolitan  water 
supply  will  next  session  come  before  us — ^the  storage  of  the 
Thames,  the  conveyance  of  the  waters  of  the  Welsh  mountains, 
the  sources  of  the  Severn,  the  abundant  but  by  no  means  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  our  great  North-country  lakes, 
and  lastly,  the  as  yet  unknown  recommendations  of  a  Boyal 
Commission  that  has  now  sat  for  some  time  past,  and  whose 
report  is  anxiously  expected.  Without  venturing  to  anticipate, 
on  such  a  point,  the  verdict  of  Parliament,  I  think  there  are 
some  considerations  that  may  be  here  briefly  noted. 

1.  Though  London,  from  its  vast  population  and  gigantic 
interests,  has  a  special  importance  of  its  own,  it  is  only  one  of 
many  towns  that  suffer  from  a  deficient  water  supply ;  and  I 
doubt  whether  the  ffreat  manufacturing  towns  of  the  North 
would  consent  that  £ondon,  great  as  she  is  in  her  population, 
her  interests,  and  her  necessities,  should  intercept  and  appro* 
priate  that  supply  which  they  look  upon  as  their  own. 

2.  The  relative  merits  of  those  two  rival  systems,  distin<^ 
guished  by  engineers  as  the  intermittent,  and  the  constant 
supply,  must  be  brought  to  a  decision.  Whilst  150  great  pro- 
vincisd  towns  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  constant  supply,  the 
capital  of  England  is  dependent  upon  an  intermittent  provision. 
I  hope  that  we  shall,  in  the  discussions  of  the  wecK,  hear  it 
fairly  elicited  by  fact  and  argument,  whether  or  no  there  is, 
as  is  alleged,  a  serious  waste  of  water  under  the  constant  sys- 
tem; and  if  so,  whether  such  a  waste  can  be  restrained  by 
reasonable  checks  and  supervision. 

3.  The  question  of  a  proper  water  supply  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  purification  of  our  rivers,  and  the  restoration 
of  their  waters  to  all  the  purposes  of  domestic  economy. 

4.  Hardly  less  important  are  the  liberation  and  employment 
in  the  service  of  agriculture  of  all  that  matter  which,  whilst 
present  in  our  rivers,  poisons  their  waters,  but  which  if  once 
extracted  would  make  the  poorest  soil  rich. 

Amidst  the  many  questions  which  crowd  upon  the  attention 
of  such  an  audience  as  this,  the  consideration  of  how  and 
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wlience  a  water  sapply  may  be  best  obtained,  may  seem  humble 
and  prosaic ;  but  tbere  is  none  which  more  closely  affects  the 
comfort  and  health  and  lives  of  men  in  our  great  towns.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  a  good  water  supply  is  a  necessary 
condition  to  high  civilization,  which,  if  she  too  often  exacts  the 
sacrifice  of  many  lives  in  the  requirements  of  modem  society, 
whether  necessary  or  unnecessary,  in  the  practice  of  unwhole- 
some trades,  in  the  crowded  society  of  great  towns,  in  the  phy- 
sical and  mental  over-work  to  which  so  many  classes  are  subject 
and  which  engenders  disease  and  shortens  existence,  has  at  least 
this  compensating  merit,  that  whilst  she  consumes  she  also 
rates  human  life  more  highly,  and  proclaims  in  all  her  works 
that  there  is  nothing  so  humble  or  so  mean  that  science  will  not 
take  account  of  it  and  true  statesmanship  ponder  it,  in  order  to 
add  one  week  or  day  or  hour  to  the  average  life  of  the  millions 
who  are  labouring  with,  and  amidst,  and  around  us. 

But  cleanliness  and  sanitary  precautions,  though  powerful 
agents  to  morality,  are  not  w-powerful,  and  our  artificially 
organised  society  is  npheld  and  balanced  by  many  provisions 
and  safeguards.  So  long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same, 
the  q^oestion  that  you  propound  for  discussion,  ^*  What  are  the 
principal  causes  of  crime,"  will  always  have  to  be  asked,  though 
It  must  receive  different  answers  under  different  circumstances 
of  national  existence.  But,  whatever  our  wish  and  policy,  one 
answer,  at  any  rate,  in  an  old  and  rich  and  populous  country, 
will,  I  am  afraid,  be  that  the  depraved  and  criminal  classes, 
though  they  may  be  reduced  in  number,  must  always  exist. 
That  they  can,  indeed,  be  reduced,  and  considerably,  must  be 
the  hope  of  the  moralist,  the  statesman,  and  the  Christian ;  or  • 
otherwise  the  course  of  legislation  would  be  even  more  thank- 
less and  desponding  than  it  sometimes  is.  But  you  proceed  to 
the  further  question,  whether  "  Reformatory  treatment  should 
be  extended  to  adults?"  In  a  certain  sense  I  answer,  yes. 
Penal  discipline  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  up  to  a  certain  point 
reformatory ;  but  tne  reformation  of  the  offender  is  not  the 
only  consideration  :  his  punishment  and  the  security  of  society 
are  at  least  equally  important.  But  the  action  of  private  in- 
dividuals may  usefully  intervene  where  the  State  is  powerless, 
and  voluntary  associations  like  the  ^'  Soci6t6s  de  Patronage," 
in  France,  and  "The  Discharged  Prisoners' Aid  Society,"  which 
are  happily  now  common  in  England,  may  largely  influence 
towards  an  amendment  of  life.  Beyond  this,  I  doubt  whether 
the  State  can  safely  go,  and  mainly  for  these  reasons : — 

1.  That  our  reformatory  system  seems  to  me  chiefly  applic* 
able  in  its  principles  to  the  young. 

2.  That  the  law  must  presuppose  a  certain  malice  and  ^ 
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deliberation  in  men  of  mature  years,  whioh  it  is  willing,  by  a 
humane  fiction,  to  iiniore  in  children. 

3.  That  with  older  men  the  confirmed  habits  of  a  hfe-tmie 
rarely  admit  of  modification,  still  more  rarely  of  absolute 
change.  I  personally  have  long  entertained  and  expressed  my 
opinion,  that  repeated  re-convictions,  even  for  minor  offences, 
ought  to  be  treated  with  far  greater  severity  than  is  now  the 
case,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  the  offender^  of  society,  and  of 
the  economical  administration  of  the  law,  the  withdrawal  for 
any  lengthened  periods  of  the  criminal  from  his  companions 
and  the  opportunities  of  crime,  would  be  both  the  most  effective 
and  the  most  humane  treatment. 

To  no  body  of  criminals,  indeed,  does  all  this  more  closely 
apply  than  to  that  most  difi&cult  and  hitherto  incurable  class  of 
vagrants  whose  case  will  come  under  the  particular  considera- 
tion of  one  of  your  departments. 

Too  often  the  outcast  of  society,  through  crime  or  early 
habits  of  vice,  through  physical  or  mental  mal-organisation, 
the  vagrant  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  hopelessly  incorrigible 
offender.  A  prison  where  the  discipline  is  lax  has  no  terrors 
for  him ;  a  casual  ward  in  a  workhouse  is  often  the  rendezvous 
for  him  and  his  class.  There,  he  and  his  fellows  concert  their 
plans,  there  the^  cement  their  fraternity,  communicate  with  each 
other  by  inscriptions  on  the  walls,  sometimes  in  prose,  some- 
times in  poetry,  and  thence,  after  some  ghastly  revel  daring 
the  ni^ht,  or  some  brawl  in  the  morning,  in  which  they  tear 
up  their  clothes  or  throw  the  stones,  which  they  are  desired  to 
break,  at  the  head  of  the  workhouse  authorities,  they  once 
•  more  start  upon  their  circuits,  with  as  much  regularity  as  the 
judges  who  may  have  to  sentence  them,  selecting  those 
unions  where  the  discipline  is  slack  or  the  diet  generous,  and 
calculating,  with  an  unerring  precision,  upon  the  provision 
which  the  law  has  made  for  their  maintenance.  Unwearied  in 
ill-doing,  the  same  individuals  appear  over  and  over  again  in 
the  same  workhouses,  before  the  same  magistrates,  in  the  same 
prisons.  In  a  recent  parliamentary  rep6rt,  it  is  stated,  that 
vagrants  have  been  admitted  to  the  same  workhouse,  some  160, 
some  174,  some  even  208  times. 

I  will  not  readily  believe  that  the  administration. of  the  law 
with  regard  to  this  wretched  class  is  not  susceptible  of  some 
improvement ;  but  of  the  various  suggestions  which  have  been 
made  for  dealmg  more  effectually  with  them,  I  must  confess  that 
I  have  seen  none  that  holds  out  a  reasonable  promise  of  reform- 
ation, as  regards  themselves,  or  of  material  relief  to  society. 
Unpalatable  as  may  be  the  conclusion,  I  believe  that  very 
lengthened  sentences  are  adone  likely  to  be  effective.     AU 
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other  expedients  seem  mere  palliations  of  a  very  grave  evil 
Meanwhile,  the  difficulty  of  tne  case  is  aggravated  b^  the  fact 
that  the  treatment  adopted  by  different  local  authorities  is  very 
various.  Some  guardians  give  relief  freely  to  all  who  apply  for 
it ;  others  assume  a  power  of  discriminating  between  those  who 
deserve  and  those  who,  in  their  opinion,  do  not  deserve  assist- 
ance ;  here  they  employ  the  police,  there  the  ordinary  relieving 
officer ;  in  one  case  their  discipline  is  severe,  their  diet  spare, 
their  casual  wards  comfortless ;  in  another,  all  these  conditions 
are  reversed ;  and  though  numberless  circulars  have  been  issued 
by  the  Poor  Law  Board — many  I  believe  differing  widely  iu 
their  recommendations — no  distinct  regulations  have  been  laid 
down  in  a  form  and  with  an  authority  binding  upon  the  guar- 
dians and  the  officers  who  administer  the  poor  law  under  them. 

Such  is  the  class,  and  such  their  habits;  and  the  general 
punishment  now  applied  is  a  short  period  of  imprisonment, 
because  it  is  only  possible  to  impose  a  low  diet  with  a  short 
sentence,  and  a  low  diet  is  supposed  to  be  the  penalty  most 
dreaded  by  the  vagrant.  It  may  have,  and  perhaps  has,  a 
certain  effect,  but  tnat  it  fails  in  the  larger  object  of  deterring 
the  offender,  is  clear  from  the  annual  statistics  of  crime  and 
the  experience  of  every  visiting  justice. 

And  here  I  am  led  on  from  this  particular  form  of  prison 
punishment,  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  more  general  question 
of  penal  discipline. 

A  few  years  ago,  our  prison  system  in  counties  and  boroughs 
was  confessedly  irregular,  unequal,  defective.  A  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1864,  first  drew  attention  to  the 
existing  evils,  and  in  1865  an  Act  was  passed  to  make  provision 
for  their  remedy.  It  laid  down  a  system,  which,  in  its  main 
outlines,  was  in  accord  with  one,  which  I,  with  some  other 
Hampshire  magistrates,  and  particularly  with  the  aid  of  my 
friend  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  established  in  Winchester  GaoL 
Since  then,  in  spite  of  some  difficulties  and  discouragements,  we 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  creation  of  new  prisons 
on  this  principle,  the  alteration  of  old  buildings,  so  as  to  secure 
the  separation  of  prisoners,  the  growth  of  uniformity  of  prison 
labour,  the  better  classification  of  prisoners,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  mark  system,  as  a  motive  power  to  industry  and  good 
conduct. 

If  I  may  single  out  and  insist  upon  one  point  as  of  particular 
importance  in  the  present  stage  of  prison  discipline,  it  is  the  use 
of  photography.  In  many  gaols  it  has  been  adopted,  and  with 
advantage ;  but  if  the  identification  of  previously  convicted 
criminals  is  to  become  general,  and  if  the  legislation  of  1864, 
which  contemplated  the  infliction  of  lengthened  sentences  upon 
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habitual  offenders  is  not  to  be  a  dead  letter^  photography  must 
be  uniform.  Transportation  has  now  ceased^  and  a  few  weeks 
since,  the  last  ship,  laden  with  English  convicts,  sailed  for 
Western  Australia.  Henceforth  we  must  provide  for  our  criminal 

Sopulation  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  United  King- 
om,  by  greater  certainty  of  punishment,  by  a  scale  of  sentences 
better  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  by  a  more 
effective  police  supervision  than  that  already  in  force,  by  uni- 
formity and  completeness  of  penal  discipline,  by  greater  stern- 
ness in  repressing  habitual  crime,  by  greater  efforts  to  improve 
a  class  of  not  yet  hardened  offenders,  either  through  the  agency 
of  reformatories  or  industrial  schools.  We  have  of  late  moved  in 
the  right  direction,  and  our  progress  offers  many  signs  of  en- 
couragement ;  but  the  field  of  work  is  vast,  the  horizon  seems 
to  wiaen  as  we  advance,  and  each  onward  step  is  hardly  equal 
to  the  growth  of  the  new  difficulties  that  are  springing  up 
around  us. 

I  cannot  however  leave  the  consideration  of  prison  discipline 
without  referring  to  one  important  change  which,  with  the  con- 
currence of  public  opinion,  has  this  year  been  made.  The  execu- 
tion of  criminals,  hitherto  public,  and  by  its  publicity  giving  rise 
to  ghastly  and  brutalising  exhibitions,  is  now  to  be  performed 
wiUiin  the  prison  walls,  and,  so  far  as  evidence  of  the  trans- 
action is  required,  only  under  the  sanction  which  the 
presence  of  the  proper  authorities  and  respectable  witnesses 
affords.  The  Report  of  the  Capital  Punishment  Commission 
contemplated  a  much  wider  alteration  of  the  law.  Lea:ving 
the  definition  of  murder  untouched,  they  proposed  a  division 
of  tbe  offence  into  two  degrees,  with  a  view  of  confining  the 
penalty  of  death  to  the  higher  degree.  They  advised  a 
modification  in  the  law  as  it  now  affects  infanticide,  and  they 
recommended  a  consideration  of  several  grave  questions  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  exercised, 
the  nature  and  degree  of  insanity  which  is  now  held  to  relieve 
from  penal  responsibility,  and  the  propriety  of  a  criminal 
appeal.  These  recommendations  have  not  been  carried 
further,  and  the  Act  is  confined  to  an  alteration  of  one  detail 
in  the  mode  of  execution.  But  slight  as  may  seem  the 
change  it  is  really  important,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  passing 
away  of  a  loathsome  and  degrading  spectacle. 

Nor  do  I  anticipate  that  comparative  privacy  will  rob 
death  of  any  of  its  just  terrors,  either  to  the  criminal  or  to 
his  former  companions  in  the  outside  world.  On  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  made  even  more  impressive.  Nor  again  do  I  hail 
this  change  as  a  step  towards  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment.   If  I  had  so  thought  I  should  not  have  voted  for  il 
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in  Parlimment.^  On  the  contrary,  we  are  now^  as  it  appeara 
to  me,  more  likely  to  retain  the  use  of  death  as  a  punish- 
ment. I  know,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  penalty  applicable  only 
to  certain  classes  of  offenders :  I  know,  also,  tnat  the  fear  of 
it  will  not  always  so  prerail  as  to  deter  men  from  the 
commission  of  the  crime.  'With  the  higher  class  of  minds 
there  are  many  things  worse  than  death,  and  where  false 
principle  or^a  misguided  enthusiasm  cast  their  halo  over  an 
offence,  even  the  moral  certainty  of  death  will  not  be  an 
obstacle.  But  with  those  lower  and  commoner  natures,  of 
which  in  the  course  of  things  there  must  be  a  majority,  but 
in  which  also  the  imaginative  element  is  strong,  death  will 
often  subdue  by  its  unknown  and  mysterious  terrors,  and 
where  time  for  reflection  occurs,  will  modify  the  character 
or  the  extent  of  the  crime.  And  it  seems  to  me  well  and  in 
accord  with  the  ideas  of  modem  civilisation  that,  in  the  penal 
system  of  an  old  and  complex  society,  there  should  be  an 
ascending  scale  of  punishment,  adjusted,  as  far  as  may  be, 
to  the  infinite  variety  of  human  guilt. 

There  are,  indeed,  sincere  advocates  for  the  entire  abo« 
lition  of  death,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  undervalue  the 
arguments  by  which  their  opinion  may  be  supported,  though 
I  am  equally  bound  to  say  that  there  has  been  here,  as  in 
many  other  questions,  a  good  deal  of  loose  argument  and 
assertion.  Thus,  neither  the  relaxation  of  an  unduly  severe 
code  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  its  entire  abolition,  nor  does 
the  experience  of  such  states  as  Russia,  with  its  limited 
population,  large  territory,  and  peculiar  civilisation  offer  a 
satisfactory  analogy  with  the  crowded,  wealthy,  artificial 
conditions  of  a  geographically  small  country  like  England. 
Nor  again  can  I  agree  with  those  who  really  beg  the  question 
by  representing  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  as  an 
object  to  which,  however  distant,  we  are  bound  to  aspire, 
and  any  approach  to  it  as  synonymous  with  an  advance  in 
civilisation.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
apart  from  abstract  theories  the  preponderating  weight  of 
evidence  given  by  those  who  may  be  reasonably  presumed  to 
understand  best  the  criminal  classes  and  the  motives  that 
influence  them,  is  distinctly  favourable  to  the  retention  of  the 
penalty  of  death  in  certain  cases  of  murder. 

In  the  distribution  of  our  week's  labour,  one  department, 
under  the  able  presidency  of  my  noble  friend,  Lord  Lyttelton, 
is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  educational 
questions,  and  I  cannot  pass  it  by  without  a  few  words.  But 
how  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject  so  complex  and  important, 
and  on  whicA*  even  amidst  the  crowd  of  political  controversies 
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that  esgross  us  the  wishes  of  the  country  are>  I  believe^  so 
firmly  fixed  ? 

For  myself  I  will  not  deny  that  ever  since  the  great  con- 
stitutional change  of  last  year,  the  question  of  primary 
education  at  least  has  assumed  an  importance  far  beyond  that 
which  it  possessed  in  former  years.  I  do  not  under-rate  the 
results  that  we  have  obtained  under  our  existing  system,  but 
in  the  interest  and  for  the  very  safety  of  society,  I  think  that 
we  must  enlarge  the  borders  of  that  system.  There  are 
classes  which  it  does  not  now  touch,  there  are  classes  which 
it  only  touches  and  no  more.  The  lowest  part  of  the  middle 
classes,  in  spite  of  some  recent  and  most. noble  efforts,  are  too 
often  receiving  an  education  as  bad,  as  it  is — proportionately 
to  their  means — expensive,  whilst  a  not  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  agricultural  class  remain  comparatively  untaught,  and, 
if  untaught,  then  open  to  every  delusion  that  falsehood  can 
suggest,  or  credulity  accept.  The  day  when  ignorance, 
whether  in  town  or  country,  was  regarded  aa  a  means  of 
safety  to  the  rest  of  the  commimity  is  past,  and  the  alternative 
of  docile  stupidity,  never  justifiable,  is,  in  our  present  cir- 
cumstances, impossible.  A  knowledge  of  other  classes  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  of  the  difference  of  wages,  of 
employments,  of  the  new  markets  for  labour,  here  and  else- 
where, is  dawning,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  feared,  through 
mists  of  prejudice  and  ignorance. 

This,  if  it  were  common,  would  be  a  source  of  living  danger 
to  the  State,  for  when  the  real  forces  of  Government  and  the 
authority  in  political  questions,  alike  of  initiative  and  of  final 
appeal,  have  been  virtually  committed  to  the  people  at  large, 
it  it  only  just  towards  them,  as  well  as  expedient  for  the  rest 
of  the  community,  to  give  them  the  means,  as  far  as  may  be, 
of  exercising  that  tremendous  power  with  judgment,  upright- 
ness, and  patriotism.  In  the  United  States  the  '^common 
school "  has  been  the  foundation  stone  of  their  internal  system, 
and  it  has  been  said,  not  without  reason,  to  be  their  safeguard 
in  the  political  oscillations  to  which  their  great  country  has 
sometimes  been  subject.  When,  for  instance,  the  tide  of  im- 
migration, with  all  its  foreign  and  ill-assorted  elements,  flowed 
in  upon  them,  the  common  school  broke  the  shock ;  and  when 
again,  amidst  the  confusion  of  a  civil  war  barely  ended,  and  of 
a  whole  society  dissolved,  negro  emancipation  was  proclaimed, 
it  has  been  to  the  common  school  that  Americans  have  looked 
as  the  best  means  of  restoring  order  and  constitutional  pro- 

fress.     The  common  school  of  America  is  not  the  model  that 
desire  for  ourselves ;  its  organisation,  maintenance,  teaching, 
are  open  to  grave  criticism  in  many  respects,  hut  justice  requires 
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to  none — will  not,  in  my  humble  opinion,  do  justice  to 
children  or  to  teachers,  or  satisfy  the  desires  and  convic- 
tions of  that  great  body  in  the  State  who,  whatever  their 
sectional  differences,  agree  in  recognising  the  vital  influence 
of  religion. 

Primary  education  is  but  one,  though  the  most  pressing, 
branch  of  this  large  question,  but  Parliament  will  have  before 
it  next  year  the  consideration  of  those  middle-class  educational 
endowments  of  which,  with  some  great  and  noble  exceptions, 
as,  for  instance.  King  Edward's  Grammar  School  in  this  town, 
there  has  too  often  been  a  misappropriation  of  revenues  and 
a  misapplication  of  studies.  Nor  is  the  question  of  national 
education  exhausted  with  the  discussion  of  our  primary  and 
middle-class  schools.  The  great  public  schools,  to  which  so 
many  generations  of  famous  Englishmen  have  owed  a  career 
of  honour  and  usefulness,  have  been  brought  under  revision. 
Happily,  however,  this  task  does  not  now  rest  upon  Parliament* 
The  re-organisation  of  their  revenues,  disciphne,  and  studies 
has  been  taken  out  of  our  way  by  the  Act  of  last  session, 
and  has  been  delegated  to  a  very  able  commission,  which  I 
trust  will  know  how  to  do  justice  to  conflicting^  claims  and 
considerations,  and  to  reconcile  the  necessities  of  a  nineteenth 
century  education  with  the  grand  traditions  of  the  past. 

Finally,  I  cannot,  here  in  Birmingham,  the  centre  of  such 
great  manufacturing  and  artizan  life,  pass  by,  without  one 
word  of  recognition,  the  increasingly  serious  question  of  what 
is  termed  Technical  Education. 

I  do  not  speak  now  of  the  technical  education  which  the 
architect^  the  civil  engineer,  the  merchant,  the  chemical 
manufacturer  may  require.  Technical  education  for  such 
classes  as  these  has  a  very  wide  sense,  and  means  instruction 
in  mechanics,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry;  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  certain  that  the  educational  appliances  at  their 
command,  and  the  special  courses  of  study  necessary  for  their 
training  are  much  below  their  ordinary  wants.  I  am  rather 
looking  to  the  technical  education  which  can  practically  and 
advantageously  be  given  to  artizans.  We  are  sometimes 
indeed,  challenged  to  define  the  meaning  of  this  education. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  do  so,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
necessary  in  Birmingham,  where  I  observe  bv  a  recent  Par- 
liamentary return,  that  a  School  of  Art  has  been  established 
since  1842,  in  which,  during  the  past  year,  more  than  1,000 
pupils  were  under  instruction.  Let  me  only  say  in  passing  that, 
if  there  is  any  one  branch  of  such  instruction  more  viduable 
than  another  to  the  artizan  it  is  the  drawing  class.  But  the 
seal  defence  and  justification  of  technical  instruction  rests  upon 
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broader  ground — ^upon  the  necessities  of  that  wide  industrial 
competition  with  the  other  nations  of  the  civilised  world  in 
wMch  we  are  engaged.     That  other  nations  feel  anxiety  on  tho 
Bubject^  that  thej  are  issuing  commissions  of  enquiry^  and  are 
talong  measures  for  the  foundation  of  schools  and  institutes  for 
Becunng  a  better  technical  education^  is  no  evidence  of  our 
8i^>eriority — no  argument  for  our  acquiescence  in  the  existing 
state  of  things.    For  my  own  part^  I  believe  that  that  great  race 
of  international  industry  and  skill  is  too  close  and  severe  to 
justify  us  in  throwing  away  any  chance  that  we  can  command ; 
and  though  I  have  every  confidence  in  English  qualities,  I  doubt 
if  our  natural  and  uncultivated  strength  lies  in  those  specialities 
of  taste  which  have  become  necessary  for  many  artistic  produc- 
tions.   To  the  Englishman  much  has  been  given — commerce  by 
land  and  sea,  colonization,  the  government  of  men;  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  sunnier  climates,  have  been  granted  the  instinct  of  form 
and  colour,  and  that  indefinable  and  almost  nameless  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is  beautiful,  which  we  call  taste.    But^  though  we 
have  it  not  by  nature  we  may  obtain  some  of  it  at  least  by 
education;  and,  inasmuch  as  taste  is  no  longer  the  mere  orna- 
ment of  a  cultivated  and  leisurely  life,  but  has  become   an 
essential  condition  in  the  commercial  existence  of  the  nation, 
it  is  our  duty  somehow  to  secure  it.     I  will  only  in  conclusion 
say  of  all  technical  education — whether  of  the  higher  grades  of 
professional  life,  or  of  those  lower  paths  with  which  the  manual 
labour  of  the  individual  artizan  is  concerned — that  its  basis 
must  be  laid  in  sound  principles  of  elementary   instruction ; 
and  that  the  later  teaching  is  dependent  upon  the  earlier. 

1  dare  not  here  enter  upon  the  question  of  State  inter- 
ference. I  can  only  say  that,  within  certain  limits  to  be  care- 
fully defined,  the  State  may,  I  think,  afford  aid  and  facilities 
for  such  a  culture  as  I  have  indicated.  At  the  same  time,  the 
principles  laid  down  by  a  recent  French  commission,  that  the 
pupils  should  be  mainly  out  of  door  pupils,  that  payment 
should  be  the  fundamental  rule,  and  gratuitous  admission, 
whether  wholly  or  partially,  the  exception,  and  that  the  course 
of  the  instruction  should  be  for  not  less  than  two  years,  seem 
to  me  substantially  sound  and  right  principles. 

During  the  last  year,  we  have  all  read  the  remarkable 
evidence  published  by  a  Eoyal  Commission,  appointed  at 
the  instance  of  working  men,  to  enquire  into  the  opera- 
tion of  that  new  and  important  phenomenon  of  modern 
civilization,  called  Trade  Unions.  That  evidence  has 
revealed  the  existence  of  a  painfully  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  things  in  some  particular  unions.  It  has  ex- 
hibited a  system  of  regulations,  at  variance  with  all  sound 
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principles  of  trade^  and,  in  some  cases,  as  oppressive  to  the 
ablest,  as  they  seem  unduly  favourable  to  the  least  skilfuL 
artisans;  it  has  occasional! v  shown  a  lawless  interference  with 
employers,  far  in  excess  of  the  limits  of  that  legitimate  com- 
petition, which,  though  sometimes  perhaps  injurious  to 
both  masters  and  men,  is  yet  strictly  within  the  right  of 
latter;  it  has  revealed  the  loss  inflicted  upon  the  great  body 
of  the  nation — the  purchasers  and  consumers — by  the  un- 
fortunate discord  of  employers  and  employed,  and  by  the 
injury  done  to  the  powers  of  industrial  production;  and, 
lastly,  it  has  brought  to  light  an  amount  of  crime  and  outrage 
in  particular  unions,  on  the  part  of  individual  members  of 
their  executive,  which  has  amazed  and  terrified  the  whole 
country,  and  which  every  right  feeling  man,  be  he  workman 
or  employer,  will  not  hesitate  utterly  to  condemn. 

But,  whilst  yielding  to  none  in  our  abhorrence  of  the 
lawless  and  detestable  crimes  which  have  been  committed 
under  the  sanction  and  in  the  supposed  interests  of  certain 
unions,  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  not  confound  the  ex- 
istence of  Trade  Unions  with  the  crimes  of  which  some 
individual  members  of  their  bodies  have  been  guilty.  Abusus 
non  tollit  usum,  and  if  legislation  on  the  subject  is  to  be  sound, 
the  legislature  must  recognise  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
such  societies,  and  must  do  justice  to  what  is  fairly  to  be 
urged  on  both  sides  of  this  delicate  question.  I  will  en- 
deavour to  state  some,  at  least,  of  the  principal  considerations 
which  appear  to  me  to  affect  the  question,  and  which  we  may 
properly  bear  in  mind  during  our  discussions  of  this  week. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  untrue  to  deny  to  the  Trade  Union 
all  advantages  and  merits.  As  a  benefit  society  it  has  an 
unquestionable  value,  and  as  an  association  for  the  protection 
of  certain  classes  of  workmen,  against  the  possibility  of  undue 


ing  man's  share  of  the  common  product  of  capital  and  labour^ 
and  their  amount  must  doubtless  be  regulated  by  the  general 
law  of  demand  and  supply.  This  is  a  law  deeply  laid  in 
the  nature  of  things  against  which  it  is  worse  man  idle  to 
contend ;  and  it  is  true  not  only  in  abstract  theory,  but  in 
practice,  if  only  a  sufiScient  length  of  time  is  allowed  in 
which  it  may  work  out  its  conclusions ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  labourer  has  in  former  years  been  frequently  too  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  his  labour,  or  too  much  at  a  disadvantage  in  his 
dealings  with  the  capitalist,  from  the  diflSculty  and  expense  of 
sferring  himself  from  one  market  to  another  and  from 
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cauBes^  to  enable  him  to  make  his  terms.  I  am  therefore 
to  recognise  in  the  union  a  protection  to  the  labourer 
in  agency  by  which  he  may  secure  reasonable  conditions 
lat  18  and  must  be  a  bargain  between  him  and  his 
lyer.  Nay,  more,  I  can  recognise  in  the  idea  of  the 
,  principles^  however  imperfectly  developed;^  of  mutual 
md  brotnerhood^  and  an  organisation  which  might  educate 
nen  indirectly  to  those  habits  and  that  knowledge  of 
ess  which  I  believe  it  is  equally  for  the  interest  m  his 
>7er  as  for  his  own  that  he  should  possess. 
I  the  other  hand  we  must  not  allow  any  sophistry  to  blind 
>  the  anomaly  of  combining  the  functions  of  a  benefit 
\j  with  those  of  an  association  for  the  enhancement  of 
s  by  means  of  strikes  and  such  other  expedients.  It  is 
onatural  union^  prejudicial  to  the  association  itself  and 
ips  to  society  at  large^  an  anceps  usus,  a  two-edged  purpose, 
has  been  well  termed,  to  which  the  funds  of  the  body  are 
ed.    They  are  raised  for  peace,  but  they  are  applied  to 

mce  the  risks  of  outrage  and  intimidation^  inflicted  not 
upon  the  members  of  the  Trade  Union,  but  upon  those 
tnwart  its  supposed  policy  and  exercise  their  undoubted 
y  of  action  in  making  whatever  bargain  they  may  consider 
»r,  as  between  em})loyer  and  employed,  in  the  open  market, 
ie,  too,  that  risk  of  insolvency  which  inevitably 
lies  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  societies.  The 
of  supporting  a  given  number  of  subscribers  in  old 
>r  sickness  can  be  calculated,  as  we  know,  with  absolute 
sion;  but  the  cost  of  a  trade-war  with  an  employer 
QO  more  be  calculated  than  the  cost  of  an  actual  war 
a  forei^  countrv.  The  liabilities  are  uncertain,  the 
is  simply  incalculable,  and  the  misery  incident  to  the 
tion  of  an  armed  truce  must  be  very  great.  The 
»tes  of  the  Trade  Union  have  claimed — and  a  short  Act 
passed  last  session  to  meet  that  claim — some  legislative 
inition,  such  as  will  give  their  funds  the  same  protection 
at  fraud  as  is  granted  in  most  other  cases,  and  will 
e  the  society  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  proper  court 
w.  But  I  should  be  even  willing  to  see  the  State  go 
er,  and  give  both  to  the  members  of  such  unions  and 
LOse  individuals  who  desire  to  become  members,  but 
now  be  withheld  from  joining  it  by  the  reasonable 
:  whether  it  be  solvent,  the  means — possibly  by  some 
•rized  statistics,  or  by  an  occasional  official  audit  —  of 
iaining  the  true  fiiiancial  condition  of  the  society 
I  they  desire  to  join.      If  it  is  sound  they  will  know 
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that  the^  may  invest  a  portion  of  their  earnings  with  con- 
fidence m  the  provision  thus  made  for  sickness  or  old  age ; 
if  it  is  nnsound  they  will  know  that,  whatever  other  trade 
advantages  they  may  gain  by  such  an  investment,  they  must 
look  to  some  other  security  for  the  time  of  infirmity  or 
increasing  years.  This  would  be  a  boon  to  all  actual  or 
intending  members,  and  it  ought  to  be  no  injury  to  any 
Trade  Union  in  its  collective  capacity. 

At  present  the  case,  as  I  apprehend,  stands  thus :  and  no 
one  can  deny  that  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  position.    Doubt  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  solvency  of  several  unions.    Two  of  the 
largest  and  most  prosperous  have  been  selected  for  examination, 
and  their  accounts  suojected  to  the  test  of  the  most  com^tent 
criticism ;  and  on  the  strength  of  that  criticism  it  is  distinctly 
affirmed  that  their  liabilities  are  very  much  in  excess  of  their 
ordinary  sources  of  income.  If  so,  they  are  insolvent ;  but  any- 
how we  have  here  a  distinct  statement,  which,  whatever  may  be 
the  views  of  individuals  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
Trade  Unions,  it  is  essential  either  to  justify  or  to  negative. 
But  whilst  I  admit  the  importance  of  early  and  impartial  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject,  personally  I  can  only  look  upon  the  present 
system  of  Trade  Unions  as  a  temporary  one,  called  into  being 
by  the  existing  conditions  of  the  labour  market,  and  probably 
destined  before  long  to  pass  away.     I  wish  to  do  justice  to 
their  merits,  just  as  I  would  speak  with  equal  frankness  of  their 
defects ;  but  my  own  belief  is  that  the  advantages  which  they 
give  the  artizan  he  can  secure  by  a  better,  and  a  more  econo- 
mical agency,  and  that  the  real  interests  of  employers  and 
employed  can  be  conciliated  by  gentler  and  more  civilized  ex- 
peoients,  than  by  the  rough  and  ready  mode  of  strikes  and  lock 
outs,  which  essentially  belong  to  the  organization,  and  to  the 
raison  d'etre  of  Trade  Unions,  as  now  constituted.    There  are 
probably  more  ways  than  one  to  attain  this  end ;  but  we  should 
be  strangely  insensible  to  the  success  which  has  already  been 
achieved  by  the  principles  of  arbitration  and  co-operation  if 
we  failed  to  give  them  a  still  further  trial.     Of  arbitration  I 
will  only  say,  that  we  have  amongst  us  to-day  one  of  its  most 
successful  representatives.      Mr.  Mundella  has  shewn  us  in 
Nottingham  that  a  board  of  arbitration,  composed  in  equal 
proportions  of   masters  and  men,  meeting   periodically   and 
regularly,  so  as  not  only  to  compose  but  to  anticipate  trade 
differences,  can  so  mediate  between  the  conflicting  mterests  of 
employers  and  employed  as  to  settle  each  controversy  as  it 
arises,  by  fair  argument  and  good  understanding,  and  leave 
both  parties  with  the  sense  that  justice  has  been  done  between 
man  and  man.    For  the  last  eight  years  there  has  not  been  a 
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Bii{^e  strike  in  Nottingham5  and  the  board  of  arbitration  baa 
been  approved  by  men  who  represent  very  different  opinions 
upon  these  subjects.  It  has  extended  its  operations  and  now  em- 
braces, I  belieye5  the  lace  trade  of  Derby,  as  well  as  the  whole 
hosiery  trade  of  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Derby,  including 
more  than  100,000  persons ;  whilst  similar  boards  have  been 
fanned  in  Bradford  and  Leeds,  and  the  South  of  Scotland. 
Here,  at  all  events,  there  is  enough  to  warrant  us  in  hoping 
Aat  what  has  been  so  successful  in  one  part  of  England,  and 
with  one  branch  of  trade,  is  applicable  to  other  parts  and  to 
otiher  branches. 

Bnt,  fortunately,  we  need  not  look  to  arbitration  alone  for  a 
solution  of  that  labour  question,  which  seems  sometimes  so 
perplexing  a  problem  in  our  present  phase  of  modem  com- 
mercial life.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  sister  principle  of 
oo-operation,  if  fairly  and  prudently  applied,  by  wnich  I  mean 
botlT^  iiiiion  of  workmen  amon^t  tYems^vis  primarily  and 
principally  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  articles  of  consumption, 
and  the  union  of  workmen  and  capitalists  for  the  purpose  of 
indostrial  partnerships.  An  instance  of  the  last  kind  of  co- 
operation is  to  be  found  in  Messrs.  Briggs'  colliery,  where  we  have 
seen,  as  its  results,  an  improvement  in  the  workman's  condition, 
inereased  profits  to  employers  and  employed,  harmony  between 
die  two  parties,  and  a  complete  absence  of  strikes.  We  have 
an  illustration  of  the  first  form  of  co-operative  enterprise  in 
the  well-known  history  of  the  Rochdale  ^Pioneers,  an  enterprise 
leading  from  small  be^nnings  to  almost  gigantic  results.  Co- 
operation is,  as  yet,  I  believe,  in  its  infancy;  and,  yet,  nowhere 
bnt  in  England  have  we  the  same  prospect  of  success,  because 
nowhere  but  in  England  has  the  enterprise  been  launched  upon 
such  sound  principles.  In  Germany,  co-operation  has  mainly 
taken  the  form  of  societies  of  credit,  and  is,  if  I  rightly  under- 
stand the  case,  too  much  trammelled  by  State  interference  and 
protection.  Li  France  some  of  the  associations  have  been 
formed  on  unscientific  principles,  some  have  been  mixed  up 
with  the  theories  of  pohtical  dreamers;  whilst  of  those  which 
have  been  successful  the  majority  have  assumed  the  character 
of  societies  for  the  purpose  of  production.  In  America, 
agitated  as  she  already  is  by  trade  controversies,  I  believe, 
oo-operation  to  have  made  but  little  progress.  In  England 
akme  it  has  had  its  origin,  in  what  is  probably  the  safest  and 
best  foundation,  a  society  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stores 
and  provisions  and  of  articles  oi^  consumption,  capable  of 
expanding  as  time  and  circumstances  may  warrant  into  associa- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  production  as  in  France,  or  of  credit 
Bs  in  Germany.    In  England  co-operation  has  stood  free  from 
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State  interference  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  demagogism  on 
the  other.  It  has,  in  fact,  reflected  some  of  the  best  of  our 
English  qualities — ^good  sense,  and  the  practical  adaptation  of 
available  means  to  me  ends  desired  and  the  necessities  of  the 
time ;  it  is  accepted  by  most  reasonable  men  of  all  opinions ; 
it  is  at  variance  with  no  principle  of  political  economy,  no 
instinct  of  human  sympathy ;  and  it  promises,  I  think,  before 
long  to  ^ve  to  the  working  man  many  of  those  comforts  and 
luxuries  which  have  hitherto  been  only  within  reach  of  a  far 
wealthier  class.  Whatever  be  our  point  of  view,  one  may 
cordially  wish  it  well,  and  accept  it  as  one,  at  least,  of  the 
means  granted  us  towards  a  solution  of  a  most  difficult 
problem. 

I  have  said  that  the  legislation  of  last  session  was  singularly 
barren,  but  out  of  the  wilderness  of  legislative  failures  two 
measures  emerge,  whose  subject-matter  is  of  so  much  interest 
to  this  Society  that  it  is  right  that  I  should  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  them.  The  commercial  crisis  of  1866  was,  as  every 
one  will  remember,  succeeded  in  1867  by  an  unsually  long 
and  severe  depression  of  trade,  which  only  now  shows  signs 
of  a  partial  and  reluctant  recovery.  Nowhere  were  the 
effects  of  that  crisis  more  severely  felt  than  in  the  depreciated 
value  of  railway  property.  Some  lines  which  had  commanded 
popular  favour  suddenly  became  discredited,  in  others  financial 
mismanagement  came  to  light,  and  in  some  cases  well-founded 
suspicions  of  insolvency  destroyed  the  fabric  which  over- 
speculation  had  built  up.  Great  private  suffering  ensued, 
grievances  lon^  smouldering  in  the  public  mind  broke  forth, 
and  the  proprietors,  the  creditors  of  the  companies,  and  the 
general  pubhc,  differently  interested  but  all  equally  helpless, 
expressed  their  complaints  in  no  measured  terms. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  touch,  however  lightly,  on  the 
difficult  questions  of  fares,  of  the  transport  of  goods,  of  the 
irregularity  of  passenger  trains,  of  the  absence  of  all  proper 
correspondence  between  different  lines,  of  the  liability  to 
accident  from  external  and  internal  danger,  which  nave 
formed,  and  not  unreasonably,  the  burden  of  these  complaints. 
These,  though  often  complicated  in  their  details,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  a  comparatively  easy  redress.  The  root  of  the 
difficulty  lies  in  that  financial  embarrassment  which  has  been 
entailed  on  so  m^y  companies  by  Parliamentary  litigation, 
and  by  the  faulty  system  too  often  pursued  in  the  creation 
and  the  subsequent  development  of  the  lines.  Had  Parlia- 
ment and  the  railway  companies  acted  with  only  reasonable 
prudence,  the  original  enactment  that  the  profits  should  not  be 
allowed  to  exceed  a  10  per  cent,  dividend — whatever  may  be  said 
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\i  the  expediency  of  such  a  proyision — was  not  a  proposition 
directed  mgainst  a  wholly  improbable  contingency.  But  the 
mismanagement  ^  has  been  such  that  there  are  now  few  lines 
where  such  a  dividend  is  possible^  and  there  are  many  where 
only  a  small  portion  of  such  a  profit  can^  under  the  most 
fiayoiirable  circumstances,  be  anticipated. 

Still  some  improvement  is  possible,  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
hiB  d<me  well  in  introducing  and  carrying  a  measure  which,  if 
it  does  not  deal  with  the  great  questions — the  '^  apices  "  of 
railway  policy — amends  and  regulates  some  important  details 
of  adnunistration.  The  express  requirement  that  all  passenger 
Cues  should  be  posted  at  the  stations,  that  smoking  compart- 
ments should  be  attached  to  trains,  that  means  should,  bo 
afforded  for  communication  between  the  passengers  and  the 
goardsj  are  all  provisions  of  a  very  convenient  if  of  a  humble 
character.  A  larger  one  is  that  which  enables  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  license  the  construction  of  light-metal  railways 
through  agricultural  districts.  Such  lines  are  greatly  needed. 
Moet  railroads  are  in  the  direction  of  the  large  towns ;  there 
are  comparatively  few  cross  lines ;  and  deducting  the  excep- 
tional network  with  which  the  manufacturing  aistricts  are 
oovered,  there  is  in  the  remainder  of  the  country  an  average, 
I  belieye,  of  not  less  than  fifteen  miles  space  between  each 
railway.  But  light  metal  lines  are  easy  ot  construction  and 
inexpensive ;  they  are,  from  the  absence  of  any  severe  collision 
between  rail  and  wheel,  mechanically  capable  of  considerable 
service,  and  they  offer  the  only  chance  of  bringing  the  produce 
of  secluded  valleys  and  hills  into  the  towns  and  markets  of 
the  richer  districts.  Experience  has,  I  believe,  justified  their 
ose  in  America,  in  Norway,  and  in  India. 

Last  and,  perhaps,  most  valuable  of  all,  is  the  uniform  table 
of  accounts  which  henceforward  every  company  will  be 
required  to  publish  for  the  information  of  shareholders  and 
creditors.  Tnis  is  a  reform  which  I  have  always  desired,  and 
which  I  rejoice  to  see  at  last  enacted.  The  persons  who  seek 
in  railway  securities  an  investment  for  their  money  form  not 
less  than  three  distinct  classes — 1.  Speculators;  2.  Permanent 
byestors ;  such  as  widows,  half-pay  officers,  clerks,  retired  men 
of  business,  who  one  and  all  have  no  special  knowledge  or 
aptitude  for  watching  the  turns  of  the  market,  and  who  only 
desire  a  steady  and  safe  interest  on  their  moderate  capital ;  3. 
Temporary  investors  of  their  reserve  fund,  who  also  without 
ftny  real  knowledge  of  the  minuticB  of  railway  management 
desire  to  place  the  sum,  whatever  it  may  be,  at  a  reasonable 
interest  for  short  or  uncertain  periods,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
convert  it  with  ease.    But  when  every  railway  has  a  distinct 
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form  of  account^  and^  to  say  truths  a  very  perplezinff  one,  the 
two  last  of  these  classes,  whose  operations  ought  in  me  public 
interest  to  be  facilitated,  are  so  embarrassea  as  either  not  to 
invest  at  all  or  to  invest  under  circumstances  of  unnecessary 
risk. 

This  need  no  longer  be  the  case.  All  who  invest,  whether 
the  securities  that  uiey  may  select  are  mai^  or  few,  will  only 
have  to  master  one  single  system  of  railway  accounts,  and 
ought,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  to  know  the  nature  and 

?osition  of  the  property  which  they  share  with  so  many  others. 
!he  day  on  which  this  uniformity  of  accounts  is  to  come  into 
operation,  is  fixed  by  the  Act  for  the  31st  December,  1868 ;  but 
it  is  satisfactory  to  see,  that  one  of  our  largest  and  most  pros* 
perous  railway  companies — ^the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire — 
has,  of  its  own  free  wiU,  already  anticipated  and  adopted  the 
new  form. 

These  are  changes  which  will,  I  hope,  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  railway  property ;  but  we  may  see  looming  in  the 
distance  larger  questions,  in  which  vast  public  interests  are  in- 
volved, and  wo  can  already  hear  voices  raised  in  favour  of  the 
State  becoming  the  owner  of  the  gigantic  and  anomalous  rail- 
way system  wnich  covers  the  face  of  the  country.  That  there 
are  analogies  to  be  foimd  in  other  countries,  and  that  there  may 
be  soimd  arguments  of  efficiency,  of  economy,  of  civil  and 
military  poUcy  for  a  State  control  of  the  railways,  is  as  certain 
as  that  there  are  very  grave  objections  to  the  purchase  by  the 
State  of  between  £400,000,000  and  £500,000,000  worth  of  such 
property.  Whenever  the  question  is  ripe  for  discussion,  we 
must  hope  that  it  will  be  decided  with  the  care  and  impartiality 
that  it  deserves,  and  that  neither  sensational  consiaerations, 
nor  personal  inconveniences,  nor  private  interests,  nor — ^last, 
but  worst  of  all — party  or  political  objects,  will  be  allowed  to 
influence  the  final  conclusiou. 

The  acquisition  of  telegraphs  by  the  State  is  another  step 
in  the  same  direction.  By  the  Act  of  last  session,  the  Govern- 
ment are  empowered  to  purchase  the  telegraphs  of  the  different 
companies,  for  prices  which  are  specifiea  in  agreements  men- 
tioned in  the  schedule.  The  principle,  therefore,  that  the  State 
should  own  and  work  the  telegraphic  communications  of  the 
country  has  been  affirmed  by  Parliament ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is 
no  reason  to  dissent  from  that  principle,  though  something  may 
be  said  against  a  government  undertaking  the  duties  of  a  public 
carrier,  whilst  enjoying  an  official  monopoly.  It  exists  over  a 
great  part  of  the  continent,  and  it  has  been  adopted  with  success 
and  satisfaction  to  all  parties,  official,  commercial,  and  political, 
in  the  Australian  colonies.      Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  thajb 
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telegraphic  oommonioations  in  this  country  are  capable  of  very 
large  development.  The  tariff  might  be  made  uniform  and 
lower ;  the  wires  should  not  be  so  few  where  business  is  abun- 
dant; the  stations  need  not  be  so  Umited;  the  telegrams  might 
easily  become  more  numerous.  In  1 859>  before  the  American 
civil  war,  5,000^000  telegrams  were,  I  believe^  sent,  at  an 
average  cost  of  Is.  %d.  each,  in  the  United  States,  as  against 
only  1,600,000  telegrams,  at  an  average  of  3^.  6ef.  each,  in 
Great  Britain.  But,  as  I  understand  the  Act  of  last  session, 
the  tranBferx>f  the  telegraphs  to  the  State,  is,  as  yet,  confined 
to  the  mere  affirmation  of  the  principle,  and  the  Government 
are  authorised  to  make  the  purchase  only  out  of  funds  to  be 
hereafter  appropriated  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  that  special 
purpose.  It  is,  therefore,  I  apprehend,  still  open  to  the  new 
parnament  to  consider  the  money  value  of  this  transfer,  and 
the  precise  terms  upon  which  it  is  to  be  effected. 

Brief  as  my  remaining  time  now  is  I  cannot  allow  the 
large  question  as  to  our  international  coinage,  which  is  pro- 
pounded for  consideration  in  your  department  of  Economy 
and  Trade,  to  pass  wholly  unnoticed.  Is  it,  you  ask,  desirable 
to  have  an  international  coinage,  and,  if  so,  in  what  form  ? 

There  are  obviously  three  modes  in  wluch  such  a  question 
presents  itself  to  us  —  either  the  acceptance  by  foreign 
nations  of  our  system,  or  our  acceptance  of  theirs,  or  some 
compromise  between  theirs  and  ours.  The  first  of  these 
three  contingencies  would  be  convenient  to  us,  but  is  not 
ver^  probable ;  the  second  raises  the  whole  controversy  of  a 
decmial  system  of  weights  and  measures,  as  well  as  of  money, 
into  which  I  will  not  enter,  for  it  turns  necessarily  upon 
very  abstract  arguments,  though  they  have  been  sometimes 
debated  with  a  warmth  and  asperity  not  unworthy  of  the  most 
exdtine  political  questions.  Of  the  third  supposition  I  will 
say  a  few  words  later.  Clearly,  however,  the  large  and 
])reliminary  question  whether  a  double  standard  of  gold  and 
silver,  or  a  single  standard  of  gold  alone  should  be  admitted, 
underlies  the  main  discussion.  That  double  standard  is  not 
without  the  powerful  support  which  long  usage  can  afford. 
Originating  in  the  irregularities  of  early  times,  it  still 
exists  in  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Spain,  in  several  other 
countries  of  the  continent,  and  lastly  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  England,  as  in  Turkey,  Portu- 
gal, and  Brazils,  the  single  standard  of  gold  has  been 
adopted.  Here  it  was  virtually  established  in  1717,  when 
the  value  of  the  guinea  was  fixed  at  21^.,  and  in  1816  it 
was  formally  enacted  by  Parliament.  But  Locke  said  long 
ago,  *'  Two  metals,  such  as  silver  and  gold,  cannot  serve  at  the 
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game  time  in  the  same  country  for  the  medium  of  exchange. 
•  .  •  In  each  there  should  be  but  one  metal  to  serve  for  the 
money  of  account,  the  payment  of  contracts  and  the  measure 
of  value."  Chevalier  has  adopted  this  proposition,  Cobden 
endorsed  it,  Mr.  Mill  has  lent  his  authority  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  single  standard,  and  however  convenient  in  occasional 

fractice  may  be  the  simultaneous  circulation  of  two  metals, 
believe  no  political  economist  will  venture  now  to  affirm 
the  expediency  of  two  distinct  and  concurrent  standards 
of  value.  That  so  many  great  and  civilized  countries 
should  still  clin^  to  this  monetary  dualism  is  onl^  a  proof 
that  the  rules  of  trade  are  not  so  fugitive  and  mconstant 
as  they  are  sometimes  feigned. 

Assuming,  however,  that  a  single  metal  should  be  adopted, 
as  an  international  standard,  and  that  on  all  grounds,  that 
metal  must  be  gold,  I  apprehend  that  the  main  objects  in  view 
would  be  to  secure — 

1.  An  equal  allo^. 

2.  An  equal  intrmsic  value  in  the  coins. 

3.  The  same  denomination  and  dimensions. 

4.  International  obligations  and  guarantees,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  coin  in  its  purity  and  inte^ty. 

Such,  however,  is  the  magnitude  of  tne  change,  or  rather 
of  the  revolution,  which  a  complete  assimilation  of  inter- 
national coinage  would  involve,  that  its  advocates  are  some- 
times content  to  take  lower  ground,  to  argue  for  a  partial, 
instead  of  an  entire  uniformity,  and  to  suggest  a  compromise 
between  our  system  and  that  of  France.  The  adoption  of 
a  ten-franc  piece  as  a  unit  of  a  hundred  pence,  has  been 
advocated;  but  the  simplest  and  most  plausible  of  such 
compromises  is  the  equalisation  in  value  of  a  twenty-five 
franc  piece  with  the  English  pound.  But  as  there  is  a 
difference  in  value  of  twenty  centimes,  or  two-pence  between 
the  two  sums,  such  an  equalisation  can  only  be  attained,  either 
b^  reducing  the  pound  to  the  twenty-five  franc  piece,  or  by 
raising  the  twenty-five  franc  piece  to  the  value  of  the 
pound. 

Each  method  mig^ht  lay  claim  to  some  advantages.  On  the 
foreign  side,  it  might  be  said,  and  with  truth,  that  the  coinage 
of  a  gold  unit  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  twenty-five  francs 
twenty  centimes  would  undeniably  be  an  element  of  disturb- 
ance introduced  into  a  complex  and  highly  elaborate  decimal 
svstem  existing  in  several  countries;  on  our  own  side,  we 
should  nrobably  argue  that  the  English  pound  is  even  more 
widely  known  and  circulated  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  than 
either  the  Napoleon  or  the  franc.    It  regulates,  as  has  been 
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Baid,  the  exohanges  of  the  world.  It  Is  true  that  the  practical 
utility  of  such  a  gold  coin,  common  to  all  the  civilised  world 
might  be  considerable ;  but  its  mere  adoption  would  be  very 
far  removed  from  the  complete  assimilation,  to  which,  when  a 
change  is  once  admitted,  the  theory  and  the  strict  lo^c  of  iJie 
case  make  claim,  and  would  leave  all  the  subordmate  and 
practical  differences  untouched. 

In  the  17th  century,  the  re-organisation  of  the  English  cur- 
rency was  undertaken  and  carried  through  by  Somers  and 
Montague,  Newton  and  Locke — as  remarkable  a  combination 
of  statesmanlike  and  philosophical  ability  for  such  a  purpose 
as  any  country  in  Europe  ever  produced.  The  internal  cur- 
rency of  the  kingdom  was  the  only  question  which  then  en- 
gag^  the  attention  of  these  great  men ;  but,  the  time  has  now 
come  when,  with  English  commerce  in  every  sea  and  Enjglish 
interests  engaged  in  everv  country,  it  may  become  right  to 
consider — though,  personally,  I  do  not  now  express  an  opinion 
— ^whether  we  are  called  on  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  our 
national  prejudices  in  order  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  that 
commercial  '^  federation  of  the  world,"  which  though  it  is  not 
a  snarantee  for  peace  is  yet  often  an  indirect  obstaae  to  war. 

Towards  that  great  object,  indeed,  tend,  not  only  the  prac- 
tical conclusions  of  political  economy,  but  the  highest  methods 
of  abstract  science,  and  of  this  we  now  have  a  striking  illus- 
tration. This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Meteorological 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  have  accepted  the  work 
which  was  formerly  undertaken  by  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy, 
and  which  the  Meteorolo^cal  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  I  think,  prematurely  abandoned,  have  issued  a  report 
that  will  be  read  with  interest.  Their  enquiries  and  functions 
embrace  the  Meteorology  of  both  the  ocean  and  of  the 
British  Isles ;  and,  though  they  decline  the  duty  of  making 
those  '* forecasts"  for  which  Admiral  Fitzroy  was  so  well 
known,  they  accept  the  task  of  communicating  telegraphic 
information  as  to  the  general  state  of  the  weather. 

Years  may  pass  byljefore  their  enquiries  are  ripe  for  a  con- 
clusion. A  careful,  minute,  and  exhaustive  induction  can 
alone  supply  the  necessary  materials  ;  but  science,  though  she 
unfolds  her  mysteries  slowly,  unfolds  them  surely,  conferring 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  patient  student  a  reward  for  his 
past  toil,  and  an  earnest  of  his  future  triumph.  Already  we 
nave  ascertained  that  there  are  particular  spots  off  the  African 
and  American  coasts  where,  from  the  conditions  of  ocean 
meteorology,  ships  make  but  little  progress.  Already  we  are 
accumulatmg  data  to  guide  our  mercantile  navy  to  the  best 
^ute  by  which  the  equator  should  be  crossed  at  the  different 
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and  varying  months  of  the  year ;  already  we  can  recognise 
facts  which  indicate^  however  dimly^  the  origin  of  those  hurri- 
canes which  have  so  often  swept  the  shores  of  our  tropical 
colonies.  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  the 
labours  of  the  committee  have  been  cordially  seconded  by  the 
voluntary  observations  which  the  directors  and  oflScers  of  the 
great  trans-atlantic  steamers  have5  in^a  spirit  worthy  of  their 
profession^  undertaken. 

As  regards  the  meteorology  of  the  British  Isles  on  land^ 
the  time  during  which  the  committee  have  been  engaged  has 
been  too  short  to  allow  as  yet  of  any  large  results.  But  they 
have  adopted  several  preliminary  measures.  They  have 
inspected  and  set  in  order  the  scientific  instruments  at  the 
various  stations  on  the  British  coasts^  they  enjoy  a  continual 
interchange  of  meteorological  reports  with  the  French  Ob^ 
eervatoryy  and  through  that  observatory  with  other  countries 
of  the  continent,  and  they  have  during  the  past  year  erected 
more  than  one  kind  of  self -registering  instrument  by  which 
the  temperature,  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind,  can 
be  recorded,  sometimes  by  photographic,  sometimes  by 
mechanical  means,  but  always  with  a  precision  and  delicacy 
that  fill  us  with  the  highest  admiration. 

There  is  a  reward  to  those  who,  for  the  delight  and  satis- 
faction of  their  own  nature,  are  content,  during  long  years  of 
patient  labour,  to  analyse  and  explore  the  harmonies  of  land, 
and  sea,  and  air,  and  to  trace  the  marvellous  and  exquisite 
laws  by  which  our  terrestial  economy  is  upheld  and  regulated ; 
but  there  is  also  a  reward,  and  it  may  be  even  a  hi^er  one, 
to  those  who  thus  apply  the  stores  of  their  own  knowledge 
and  the  resources  of  science  to  increase  the  happiness  and  the 
welfare  of  mankind. 

And,  as  in  studying  the  history  and  constitution  of  the 
planet  on  which  we  dwell  man's  mind  seems  more  and  more 
clearly  to  grasp  the  affinity  of  one  branch  of  science  to  another, 
and  the  continuous  and  orderly  progress  of  the  whole,  so  in  our 
inquiries  into  the  social  institutions  and  ideas  of  our  age  and 
country  we  shall  more  and  more  plainly  recognise  the  inter- 
dependence of  every  class  and  interest,  and  the  regular 
and  harmonious  development  of  each  successive  phase  and 
form  of  society. 

More  than  ten  years  have  gone  by  since  the  foundation 
of  this  society,  which  was  intended  by  its  authors  to  become 
to  moral  and  political  science  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the 
word  what,  for  so  long  the  British  Association  has  been  to 
mathematical  and  physical  science ;  and  now  it  happens,  that 
^  the  self-same  town  in  which  its  career  was  kxaugorated^ 
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wdoomes  back  its  members  to  the  keeping  of  their  eleventh 
anniversary.     The  Association  has  travelled^  and  seen  much. 
It  has  received  hospitality  in  the   capitals  of   Scotland  and 
Ireland ;  it  has  studied  the  commercial  greatness  of  Liverpool, 
of  Glasgow,  of  Belfast;   it  has  discussed   the   problems  of 
modem  life,  amidst  the  venerable  traditions  pf  xork;  it  has 
numbered   amongst  its    friends  many  who    have   left  their 
mark  upon  the  history  of  their  time.     Some  of  these  are  with 
US  still — With  us,  to  render  good  service,  by  act  or  word,  to 
their   country;    some    have    passed    away.       But   of    these, 
none  can  ever  hold  in  the  memory  of  this  Society  so  memor- 
able  a  place  as  its   first  president,  and  its  constant  friend. 
Lord  Brougham.    In  the  wide  range  of  your  discussions,  his 
restless  intellect  delighted  to  expatiate,  and  he,  whose  ardent 
mind  neither  the  toils  of  his  early  years  could  satisfy,  nor 
the  infirmities  of  advancing  age   could  tame,  found  within 
the  circle  of   your  studies  a  congenial  field  of  labour  in  "  the 
spent  hour-glass  of  his  passing  life,"  to  use  the  expression  of 
Lord  Bacon  with  regard  to  himself,  long  after  the  time  when 
men  are  entitled  to  repose.     Eminent  in  many  things,  and  in 
none  more  than  this,  he  never  ceased  to  hold  out  to  his  country 
the  living  principle  of  constant  work.     It  is  a  lesson  which 
may  possibly,  in  some  few  cases,  be  carried  too  far,  but  which 
is   not  without  its   value   in   an   age  of,  perhaps,  too  much 
self-indulgence ;  it  is  a  lesson  which  those,  of  whatever  class 
or  nation,  who  aspire  to  rule  or  influence,  must  never  weary 
of  learning.    Of  any  imperfections  that  may  have  marred  that 
bright  genius,  it  is  not  our  place  here  to  speak.     It  is,  as  the 
great  German  historian  truly  said,  but  a  miserable  temper  that 
cares  only  to  discover  the  blemishes  in  the  character  of  great 
men  or  great  periods;  and  when  every  allowance  has  been  made 
to  human  innrmity,  there  will  remain  enough  in  the  life  of 
Lord  Brougham  for  Englishmen  to  admire  and  to  imitate. 

In  the  history  of  a  great  people,  there  is  room  for  ability  of 
more  than  one  kind,  and  like  the  Koman  Pantheon,  it  may 
contain  every  virtue  and  high  quality  that  can  ennoble  and 
consecrate  the  life  of  the  nation.  English  history  is  rich  in 
its  almost  endless  variety  of  great  men.  For  centuries  they 
stand  along  every  walk  of  public  and  private  life,  holding  out  to 
each  man  separately  the  encouragement  or  warning  which  he 
individually  may  need,  and  filling  the  mind  of  the  nation  collec- 
tively with  the  traditions  and  instincts  of  all  that  is  worthy.  Such 
lives  are  the  heritage  of  a  people — heirlooms  that  connect  the 
present  with  the  past,  and  even  help  on  the  increasing  purpose 
of  the  future — sMeguards,  which,  when  idle  fancies  are  mis- 
taken for  substantial  truths,  or  when  national  morality  is  lowered 
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by  an  idolatry  of  wealth  or  success^  or  when  high  qualities  are 
in  danger  of  passing  into  mere  wind  and  wordiness,  utter  a 
protest  that  can  be  silenced  neither  by  force  nor  flattery ;  raise 
the  wavering  standard  of  public  principle;  in  prosperity  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  the  country^  and  in  adversity  make  disgrace 
iifipossible. 


BT 

THE  EIGHT  HON.  W.    N.   MASSE Y, 

ON 

JUBISPBUDENCE  AND    AMENDMENT   OF  THE 

LAW. 


IN  the  preliminary  remarks  which  I  am  expected  to  offer 
on  the  general  subject  referred  to  in  this  Department,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  confine  myself  to  the  practical  objects  we 
have  in  view. 

To  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence,  as  we  all  know,  properly 
belongs  the  adaptation  of  laws  to  the  political  institutions 
of  a  country,  the  development  of  its  social  progress,  and 
above  all  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people.  It  is  just 
in  proportion  as  these  objects  are  perceived  and  kept  in  view 
in  uie  framing  of  laws,  and  from  time  to  time  in  altering  or 
modifying  them,  that  the  jurist  succeeds  or  fails  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  It  is  not  often  that  laws 
framed  according  to  abstract  ideas  of  what  is  wise  and  Just 
have  been  foimd  useful,  or  even  practicable.  The  lawgiver 
who  aims  at  a  happy  result  must  oe  content  to  compromise 
with  principle,  and  even  with  justice.  England,  perhaps, 
beyond  all  modern  nations,  has  been  famed  for  her  laws ;  but 
the  history  of  English  legislation  is  a  history  of  compromises 
and  anomalies.  There  is  hardly  a  statute  of  importance  in 
which  we  cannot  trace  the  concessions  which  have  been  made 
to  interest,  to  ignorance,  and  prejudice.  I  may  cite  as  an 
example  the  Act  of  Toleration,  which  was  the  first  fruit  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  which  inaugurated  the  era  of  religious 
liberty. 

The  Act  of  Toleration,  read  by  the  light  of  modem  days, 
would  be  considered  as  a  poor  and  faltering  expression  of 
a  great  principle.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  epigrammatical 
manner,  aescrilbes  it  as  an  Act  which  ^'  recognized  persecution 
as  the  rule,  and  granted  liberty  of  conscience  only   as  the 
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exception."  But  he  adds,  that  *^thi8  law,  abounding  with 
contradictions,  which  every  smatterer  in  political  philosophy 
can  detect,  did  what  a  law  framed  by  the  utmost  skill  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  political  philosophy  might  have 
failed  to  do."  Laws  which  are  much  in  advance  of  the 
spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  age  have  a  tendency  to  defeat 
their  object.  The  Toleration  Act  did  as  much  as  the  country 
was  prepared  for  in  1689 ;  and  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
elapsed  oefore  the  next  great  step  in  the  work  of  religious 
liberty  was  attained  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Act.  Catholic  Emancipation,  which  was  carried  soon 
after,  although  it  had  been  urged  for  a  series  of  years 
by  the  eloquence  and  authority  of  successive  orators  and 
statesmen,  was  at  length  proposed  by  the  minister  of  the 
day,  not  from  the  conviction  of  its  justice  and  safety, 
but  as  the  alternative  of  the  greater  evil  of  civil  war. 
The  policy  of  free  trade,  after  having  been  recommended 
with  all  the  force  of  reason  by  scientific  writers,  and 
notably  by  the  great  author  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations," 
and  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  early  vigour  of  his  adminis- 
tration, was  successfully  resisted  by  the  narrow  and  selfish 
spirit  of  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  country.  In  like 
manner  the  attempts  made  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  other 
eminent  jurists  to  render  the  civil  and  criminal  code  some- 
what less  irrational  and  inhuman,  were  steadily  opposed  by 
the  lawyers  as  rash  and  mischievous  innovations. 

"  The  laws  of  a  nation,"  says  Gibbon,  "  form  the  most 
instructive  portion  of  its  history."  The  lesson  which  the 
history  of  English  legislation  teaches  us  is,  that  those  are 
the  best  laws  which  are  dictated  by  the  people  to  their 
rulers  ;  and  that  no  laws,  however  wise  and  just  in  theory, 
which  originate  with  their  rulers,  are  of  any  practical  use, 
unless  they  are  understood  and  accepted  by  the  people. 

This  consideration  should  induce  us  to  moderate  the  con- 
temptuous tone  in  which  we  are  apt  to  criticise  the  legislation 
of  bygone  ages.  The  conditions  under  which  we  in  these  days 
approach  the  discussion  of  public  questions,  are  widely  different 
from  those  which  circumscribed,  not  the  field  of  action  only, 
but  the  range  of  thought,  in  former  times.  Experience  has 
shewn  that  reform  does  not  mean  revolution.  The  sun  of 
England  did  not  set,  as  Lord  Eldon  said  it  would,  after  Catholic 
Emancipation.  The  generation  which  witnessed  with  despair 
the  great  change  in  our  representative  system,  is  passing  away, 
and  will  leave  the  institutions  of  the  country  unshaken.  The 
agricultural  interest  has  not  been  ruined  by  the  removal  of 
^^y^rotective  laws,  nor  has  commerce  perished  under  the  operar 
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tion  of  free  trade.   Property  is  still  secure^  though  no  longer 
guarded  by  capital  penalties;  nor  has  the  administration  of 
justice  become  detenorated,  because  law  has  been  rendered 
cheap  and  expedirious.     When  it  is  found  that  the  sinister 
predictions  which  attended  every  great  change,  have  not  been 
realized,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  every  instance,  the 
happiest  results  Imve  been  obtained  from  bold  and  searching 
retorms,  the  difficulties  which  have  heretofore  stood  in  the  way 
of  progress,  become  less  and  less  formidable.    We  have,  more- 
over,  what   our   fathers  wanted — a    free    Parliament,    con«- 
dncting  its  debates,  not  with  closed  doors,  but  openly,  in  the 
presence  of  the  nation.    Again,  we  have  a  free  Press,  able, 
vigilant,  and  independent    ouch  are  the  elements  from  which 
public  opinion,  in  the  present  day,  is  formed ;  it  is,  conse- 
quently, enlightened,  lioeral,  and  candid.     Every  question, 
however  novel  or  strange,  is  pretty  sure  to  have  a  fair  hearing. 
Authority,  though  still  respected,  is  no  longer  suffered  to 
silence  its  opponents.     The  tendency  of  the  day,  indeed,  is  to 
take  nothing  for  granted,  and  to  treat  the  best-established  prin- 
ciples as  open  questions ;  but  there  is  no  disposition  to  favour 
any  &ntastic  theories  or  ingenious  paradoxes ;  there  is  simply 
a  readiness  for  discussion,  and  a  pertect  toleration  of  opinion. 

No  state  of  the  public  mind  could  be  more  encouraging 
to  labours  such  as  those  in  which  we  are  more  immediately 
engaged.  The  amendment  of  the  law  is  a  work  of  com- 
paratively modem  date.  It  was  inaugurated  by  an  illustrious 
member  of  this  Association,  who  has  lately  been  removed  from 
us  in  the  fulness  of  his  years  and  his  fame.  The  reformation 
of  the  criminal  code  had  already  made  rapid  progress  under  the 
auspices  of  another  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  The  collec- 
tion of  statutes  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  their  great 
author  would  have  immortalized  the  name  of  Peel  had  not  the 
achievements  of  the  jurist  been  eclipsed  by  a  policy  which 
raised  the  minister  of  1846  to  that  highest  order  of  statesmen 
whose  genius  and  opportunity  have  been  subservient  to  the 
best  interests  of  mankind.  Jurists  had  already  pointed  out 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  reform  of  the  civil  code ;  but  to 
Brougham  unquestionably  the  praise  was  due,  of  having  set 
reform  in  motion,  and  kept  it  going  with  indefatigable  energy, 
and  an  ardent  zeal  which  had  not  ceased  to  glow  till  the  latest 
hour  of  his  life.  And  it  was  his  rare  fortune  that  he  lived  to 
see  the  reforms,  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  which  he  demon- 
strated in  the  memorable  speech  of  1828,  wrought  out  in  a 
great  measure  to  complete  success.  Procedure  has  been  sim- 
plified, and  the  rights  of  parties  are  followed  by  the  remedies 
without  cost  or  delay,  when  there  is  no  question  in  dispute. 
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The  old  system  of  special  pleading  with  its  subtleties  and 
refinements  has  given  way  to  a  more  rational  method  of 
ascertaining  the  issue  of  fact  to  be  tried^  or  the  point  ^i  law  to 
be  determmed.  All  the  ingenious  devices  for  excluding  the 
truth  by  disqualifying  every  witness  who  had  any  interest  or 
supposed  interest  in  the  verdict^  have  been  swept  away^  and 
the  parties  to  a  suit  who  know  most  about  the  matter  are 
permitted  to  go  into  the  witness  box.  Imprisonment  for  debt 
which  formeny  attached  before  the  liability  of  the  defendant 
was  proved^  is  now  rarely  enforced  after  final  process.  On 
the  other  hand^  small  debts  which  were  practically  irrecoverable 
when  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the  dilatory  and  expensive 
process  of  the  superior  courts,  are  now  promptly  collected 
through  the  agency  of  county  courts.  The  antiquated  juris- 
diction of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  in  causes  matrimonial  and 
testamentary,  has  been  abolished;  and  one  suit,  conducted 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence,  now  su£Sces  to 
determine  questions,  which  previously  underwent  a  long  and 
costly  series  of  litigation.  These  are  among  the  capital  reiorms 
which  have  been  effected  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  I 
will  not  detain  you  by  adverting  even  to  the  numerous  minor, 
but  most  substantial,  amendments  which  have  been  made. 
"When  we  compare  the  state  of  the  law  as  it  existed  forty 
years  ago,  and  as  it  exists  now,  we  have  abundant  cause  for 
congratulation. 

But  though  much  has  been  done,  much  more  remains  to  be 
done  before  our  civil  code  can  be  complete.  The  work,  indeed, 
which  lies  before  us  is  not  less  difficult  and  complex  than  that 
which  has  been  accomplished.  In  a  matter  of  primary  import- 
ance, the  fusion  of  law  and  equity,  very  little  progress  has  oeen 
made,  although  the  subject  has  been  a  prominent  topic  of  dis- 
cussion for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  consolidation  of  the 
Statute  Law  has  not  yet  been  planned,  notwithstanding  the 
labours  of  more  than  one  Royal  Commission.  Ho  attempt  has 
yet  been  made,  on  a  comprehensive  scale,  to  reduce  the  great 
mass  of  unwritten  law  to  order  or  principle.  Yet,  untu  the 
piles  of  statutes  and  precedents  have  been  digested  and 
arranged,  the  civil  law  of  England  can  make  no  pretensions  to 
the  character  of  a  code.  I  cannot,  however,  consider  it  alto- 
gether a  subject  of  regret  that  the  work  of  codification  has 
hitherto  been  delayed.  Before  such  a  work  is  undertaken, 
questions  of  principle  should  be  determined.  There  are  many 
questions  of  this  kind  outstanding.  Upon  certain  elementary 
points  of  procedure,  for  example,  the  existing  practice  is  fairly 
open  to  question.  Is  there  any  reason  besides  ancient  usage, 
why  a  jury  in  a  civil  action  should  consist  of  twelve  persons  ? 
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Is  it  necesBaiy^  either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding,  tliat  a 
jury  of  twelve  should  be  ananimoofl  ?  The  intervention  of  a 
jury  at  all  in  the  trial  of  civil  causes  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
considered  unnecessary  for  the  ends  of  justice.  Issues  of  ia^%, 
as  well  as  law,  are  in  India  tried  by  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court ;  and,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  in  no  case  is  it 
competent  to  the  parties,  or  either  of  them,  to  demand  a  jury* 
The  Indian  Law  Commissioners  have,  in  their  recent  report, 
recommended  further,  and  not  less  important,  departures  from 
the  English  law  and  practice.  They  have  made  a  radical  re- 
vision of  the  law  of  contract,  dealing  with  it  under  the  several 
heads  of  sale  of  movables,  indemnity  and  guarantee,  bailment, 
agency,  partnerships,  and  bills  of  exchange*  They  do  away 
with  the  distinctions  between  simple  contracts  and  contracts 
under  seal,  as  regards  the  necessity  for  a  consideration  appear- 
ing on  the  face  of  the  instrument.  They  give  a  complete  title 
to  the  band  fide  purchasers  of  movables,  without  reference  to  the 
&ct  of  the  ffoods  having  been  stolen,  or  sold  in  market  overt.  In 
the  case  oTbailments,  they  discard  the  degrees  of  responsibility, 
which  the  English  courts,  following  the  civil  law,  have  so 
nicely  discrimmated,  and  substituted  the  simple  rule  that 
the  bailee  shall  be  required  onl^  to  take  such  care  of 
the  ffoods  bailed,  as  a  man  of  ordmary  prudence  would  take 
of  his  own  property — ^the  rule  laid  down  in  the  English 
books  in  the  ordinary  case  of  a  bailment.  The  liabiuties 
of  agency  and  partnership  are  defined  by  a  series  of 
enactments  and  illustrations,  superseding  the  mass  of  English 
law  through  which  these  babilities  are  to  be  traced. 
The  Commissioners  embodied  their  recommendations  in  care- 
fully drawn  clauses,  which  were  discussed  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  of  the  Council  of  India  during  the  last  session  at 
Calcutta.  These  great  measures  were  in  charge  of  Mr.  Maine, 
who  was  of  opinion  that  the  Bills,  if  passed,  **  would  place  India 
in  possession  of  a  bodv  of  contract  law  which  left  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  point  of  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness,  in 
respect  of  the  essential  equity  of  its  provisions,  and  in  respect 
of  the  perspicuity  with  which  those  provisions  were  set  forth." 
I  wiU  not  say  that  every  section  of  the  Indian  Contract  Bill 
is  faultless ;  but  I  confidently  refer  to  the  work,  on  the  whole, 
as  a  model  of  scientific  legislation,  which  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage  by  those  who  may  hereafter  be  engaged  in  the 
arduous  duty  of  simplifying,  arranging,  and  expounding  the 
principles  of  substantive  law  in  any  of  its  branches. 

I  shall  do  little  more  than  advert  to  the  interesting  questions 
which  are  to  be  brought  under  discussion  in  this  Department 
during  the  present  meeting.    Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  invites  us 
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to  the  consideration  of  a  point  of  the  'deepest  interest  to  a 
maritime  power :  the  exemption,  namely,  of  priyate  property 
at  sea  from  capture  during  war.  The  renunciation  of  priva- 
teering by  all  the  maritime  States  of  Europe  in  the  recent 
Treaty  of  Paris,  necessarily  suggested  the  completion  of  a 
policy  so  just  and  humane,  by  extending  to  the  belligerents 
thenLselves  the  same  forbearance  which  was  imposed  on  priyate 
adyenturers.  The  question  was  brought  before  the  H^use  of 
Commons  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Horsfall,  the  member  for 
Liyerpool,  and  was  debated,  I  think,  for  two  nights.  It  was 
argued  that  the  policy  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  either  went  too 
far,  or  did  not  go  far  enough.  If  it  was  indispensable  to  the 
purposes  of  war  that  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  should  be 
subjected  to  rapine,  why  not  continue  to  issue  letters  of 
marque,  and  do  as  much  mischief  as  possible  ?  Why  should 
the  ignoble  duty  of  plundering  unresisting  traders  be  resenred 
to  vessels  of  war  ?  Private  property  an  land,  whether  fixed 
or  movable,  is  respected  by  the  usage  of  modern  warfare. 
An  invading  army  takes  what  it  wants  m)m  necessity,  but  pays 
for  what  it  takes.  A  bombarding  force  directs  its  fire  against 
the  fortified  part  of  the  town,  and  spares  the  civil  buildings. 
It  is  difficult  to  understaihd  why  a  practice  which  is  held 
barbarous  on  land,  can  be  justifiable  at  sea.  The  question  is 
one  of  great  moment,  not  only  to  the  interests,  but  to  the 
honour  of  England  as  a  leading  maritime  power ;  and  I  rejoice 
to  find  it  recognised  as  a  prominent  question  oi  international 
law  by  so  high  an  authority  as  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt.  Under 
the  head  of  Municipal  Law^  three  subjects  are  proposed  for 
consideration.  1.  The  re-organization  of  our  courts,  superior 
and  local.  2.  The  law^  of  bankruptcy.  3.  The  rifflit  of  a 
married  woman  to  acquire  independent  property  by  her  own 
exertions.  The  notice  which  stands  first  on  the  paper  is,  I 
presume,  intended  to  embrace  the  much  vexed  question 
whether  law  and  equity  should  })e  administered  by  one  and 
the  same  court.  I  know  not  of  any  question  so  much  talked 
and  written  about,  which  has  made  less  advance  towards  a 
practical  solution  than  this.  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  to 
arrive  at  such  a  solution,  until  the  principles  on  which  the 
digest  and  codification  of  the  law  are  to  be  undertaken,  shall 
have  been  finally  determined.  The  fusion  of  law  and  equity, 
as  it  is  termed,  forms  indeed  properly  a  subsidiary  branch  of  a 
system  of  digest,  and  until  it  is  so  considered,  there  is  little 
probability  of  any  plan  being  devised  for  re-organizing  our 
courts  upon  a  wide  and  comprehensive  basis. 

The  law  of  bankruptcy  has  been  marked  by  a  series  of 
legislative  failures ;  but  these  have  been  due  not  so  muoh  to 
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want  of  skill  and  knowledge  In  the  Legislature,  as  to  the  modem 
state  of  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  debtor 
and  creditor*  The  creditor  was  formerly  the  great  favourite 
of  the  English  law;  and  he  was  allowed  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance on  the  defaulter^  without  inquiring  whether  the  man 
was  unwilling  or  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  Thus,  the 
jails  were  filled  with  wretches  who  for  the  most  part  had  been 
guilty  onlv  of  misfortune^  or  want  of  method  in  the  conduct 
of  their  affiurs.  The  public  mind  at  length  revolted  against  a 
law  at  once  so  stupid  and  inhuman.  The  power  of  in£scrimi- 
nate  and  permanent  imprisonment  for  debt  was  taken  awav ; 
and  in  lieu  of  it  the  creditor  was  provided  with  proper  facilities 
lor  getting  at  the  property  of  his  debtor  if  he  had  any ;  while 
the  debtor  who  had  none  was»  in  the  absence  of  positive  frauds 
anconditionally  set  free.  The  law,  in  fact,  passed  from  the 
one  extreme  to  the  other ;  and  the  indulgence  which  had  been 
formerly  shown  to  the  creditor  was  taken  away  from  him,  and 
tranafenred  to  the  debtor.  The  result  has  been  the  growth  of 
a  spurious  class  of  traders,  who  have  preyed  upon  property 
andT  done  much  to  damage  the  commercial  credit  or  the 
country.  The  fair  trader  who  brings  capital,  skilly  and 
industry  to  his  business,  finds  himself  exposed  to  the  compe- 
tition oi  adventurers  who,  without  any  of  their  qualifications^ 
can^  nevertheless,  forge  a  sufficient  amount  of  credit  to  begin 
upon.  They  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  so  lon^  as  they  can 
avoid  overstepping  the  boundaries  of  the  criminal  law,  they 
can  pass  through  the  court  whenever  it  suits  them  to  do  so, 
and  make  a  fresh  start.  By  thi^  system  of  speculation  in 
bankruptcy  these  people  ensure  a  livelihood,  and  often  a 
luxurious  one,  even  if  they  do  not  acquire  a  fortune.  A 
chanffe  in  the  law  is  absolutely  required  to  remedy  this  state 
of  thmgs.  It  is  not  a  creditor's  question,  but  a  question  of 
commercial  morality  and  protection  to  property. 

I  have  referred  only  to  one  branch  of  the  subject,  but  the 
law  is  at  once  cumbrous  and  defective  in  dealing  with  real 
transactions.  The  main  object  of  a  bankrupt  law  is  to 
transfer  the  property  of  the  debtor  absolutely  and  without 
unnecessary  oelay  to  his  creditors,  and  to  permit  the  creditors 
to  dispose  of  it,  as  if  they  were  partners  winding  up  their  own 
estate  with  a  view  to  a  dissolution  of  partnersnip.  The  less 
the  law,  and  the  ministers  of  the  hw,  interiere  in  such 
arrangements  the  better  for  both  parties,  the  bankrupt  and 
his  creditors.  A  system  of  administration,  which  absorbs  a 
large  proportion  of  the  assets,  which  is  conducted  bv  officials 
having  no  interest  in  the  economical  distribution  of  tne  estate, 
and  no  special  knowledge  of  the  business  involved,  is  not 
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suited  to  the  daily  exigendes  of  trade  and  commerce*  ^  The 
facilities  which  in  these  days  are  afforded  by  the  ordinary 
tribuBals  for  the  collection  of  debts  and  the  decision  of  dis- 
puted claims,  are  surely  sufficient  for  the  general  purposes  of 
Dankruptcy.  I  venture,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  what  is 
required  is  not  so  much  a  plan  for  the  amendment  of  the 
existing  process,  as  an  alteration  of  the  law,  which  will  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  any  special  tribunals. 

The  next  question  which  we  are  invited  to  discuss  is  a 
question  of  social  policy  well  worthy  of  attention.  There 
can,  I  apprehend,  be  no  doubt  that  the  absolute  right  of  the 
husband  to  the  personal  property  and  earnings  of  ms  wife  is 
grossly  abused,  and  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  positive  evils 
would  result  from  depriving  him  of  this  right,  the  married 
woman  is  as  much  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law  in 
respect  of  her  property,  and  the  fruits  of  her  industry,  as  any 
other  person.  In  the  upper  classes,  the  property  of  the  wife 
is  commonly  placed  beyond  the  control  of  the  husband  by 
ante-nuptial  settlement,  but  among  the  mass  of  the  people, 
no  such  provision  is  practicable,  x  et  a  seamstress  who  toils 
for  the  '^maintenance  of  herself  and  family,  stands  more  in 
need  of  protection  from  an  idle  and  profligate  husband,  than  a 
gentlewoman  who  is  seldom  in  danger  of  wanting  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  giving  effect  to 
a  law  which  should  vest  the  earnings  of  a  poor  woman  in 
herself.  Even  in  the  case  of  property  under  settlement,  when 
the  proceeds  are  reduced  into  possession,  they  are  liable  to  be 
seized  and  appropriated  by  the  husband,  and  the  law  can  give 
no  redress.  The  simple  habits  of  the  poor  would  hardly 
admit  of  any  expedient  by  which  the  wire  might  be  secured 
in  the  enjoyment  of  her  own  property.  Nevertheless,  the 
principle  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  asserted,  and  we  are  told 
that  m  some  of  the  otates  of  the  American  Union,  where 
legislation  of  this  kind  has  been  adopted,  it  has  proved  suc- 
cessful. My  authority  is  derived  from  the  able  and  interest- 
ing Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
this  subject  during  the  last  session. 

In  another  section  of  this  department,  the  Repression  of 
Crime,  we  shall  approach  the  subject  under  the  guidance  of 
Sir  Walter  Crofton,  than  whom  no  man  is  more  entitled, 
from  long  experience  and  successful  treatment  of  the  evil,  to 
speak  upon  it  with  authority.  I  should  not  be  justified  in 
occupving  your  time  with  any  such  cursory  observations  as 
I  could  at  present  afford  to  make  upon  questions  so  extensive 
as  vagrancy,  the  reformatory  system,  and  the  causes  of  crime. 
After  an  absence  of  some  years  from  this  country,  I  am  ill- 
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1  THOUGHT  it  impossible  to  refuse  the  request  with  which 
I  have  been  honoured^  that  I  should  preside  over  the 
Education  Section  at  this  meeting,  and  consequently  deliver 
an  Address  on  the  subject ;  and  yet  I  must  say  that  I  have 
never  undertaken  a  duty  of  this  kmd  with  less  confidence  that 
I  should  be  able  to  discharge  it  even  to  my  own  satisfaction. 
It  would  be  easy  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  great  principles  of 
Education ;  or  again,  I  might  attempt  an  analysis  oi  such 
materials  as  the  Evidence  and  the  Reports  of  Commissioners  laid 
before  the  recent  Schools  Inquiry  Uommission — ^a  task  which 
might  not  be  an  useless  one.  But  the  former  proceeding 
would  take  a  few  minutes,  the  latter  would  take  many  hours  ; 
and  the  customary  length  of  these  addresses  is  far  removed 
from  either  of  these  extremes.  To  hit  that  medium  well 
requires  a  felicity  of  selection,  or  a  power  of  comprehension 
and  compression,  to  which  I  cannot  aspire. 

Again,  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as,  I  do  not  say  knowing 
too  much  about  a  uiing,  but  having  heard  too  much  about  it. 
And  for  myself,  having  been  engaged  for  nearly  six  continuous 
years  in  the  laborious  mvestigation  of  two  Royal  Commissions, 
one  about  a  few  of  the  highest  English  schools,  the  other  into 
the  vast  subject  of  the  school  education  lying  between  those 
and  the  schools  for  the  labouring  class — ^and  having  during 
the  same  time  read  many,  at  least,  of  the  innumerable  pamph- 
lets, books,  sermons.  Charges,  newspaper  articles,  periodical 
articles.  Reports,  speeches,  invectives,  and  so  forth,  about 
education,  1  f^el  a  danger  of  the  mental  result  being  a  sort 
of  chaos.  In  this  matter,  it  may  be  said  that  ^^  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  are  broken  up ;"  or  again,  in  another  Scrip- 
tural phrase,  *'  every  one  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  doctrine,  hath  a 
tongue,  hath  a  revelation,  hath  an  interpretation.''  Ajid  it  is 
far  from  easy  to  discover  the  real  tendency  of  the  national 
mind  on  this  subject,  or  what  is  to  be  the  ultimate  result  of 
this  vast  outburst  of  speculation. 

To  take  an  illustration,  as  it  were  in  a  microcosm.  An  in- 
genious method  has  lately  been  devised  of  giving  an  outlet  to 
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the  coimtless  thoughts  on  all  subjects  which  are  struggling 
for  utterance  in  men's  minds^  without  any  restraint  on  separate 
individualities^  and  yet  on  more  favourable  terms  than  through 
the  usual  channel  of  periodicals^  which  may  be  thought  to 
sayour  somewhat  of  the  ephemeral;  I  mean  in  substantial 
books^  by  different  authors,  with  the  prefatory  caution  that 
no  one  or  leading  principle  is  to  be  looked  for  in  them,  but 
that  their  object  is  what  I  nave  indicated.  A  brilliant  example 
of  this  is  the  recent  volume,  called  **  Essays  on  a  Liberal  Educa- 
tion ;  '^  in  which  about  a  dozen  of  the  cleverest  men  that  ever 
wrote  with  ink  and  pen  are  to  be  seen,  each  galloping  his  own 
hobby  in  his  own  way,  as  the  jockeys  do  the  racehorses  before 
a  race.  The  result  is  to  me  a  sort  of  kaleidoscope,  or  bewilder- 
ing dance  of  luminous  atoms. 

it  is  to  be  noted,  too,  how  in  this  question  almost  every 
move  in  advance — I  mean  every  proposal  for  great  and  vital 
changes  in  our  educational  system — is  sure  to  be  in  no  long 
time  capped,  as  we  say,  or'  outbid,  by  one  going  further 
still.  Tnere  have  been  for  several  years  before  the  country 
measures,  or  groups  of  measures,  of  which  as  the  most  recent 
and  elaborate  specunen  may  be  taken  the  Bill  known  as  that 
of  Mr.  Bruce,  and  of  which  the  distinctive  principle  may 
be  said  to  be  the  maintenance  and  spread  of  popular  educa- 
tion by  local  rating.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  by  the  strict 
Conservatives  of  the  subject  these  measures  are  regarded  as 
essentially  revolutionary.  But  I  have  lately  read  a  pamphlet 
— and  a  very  able  and  spirited  pamphlet  it  is — by  Mr. 
Ceilings,  a  Town  Councillor  of  this  borough,  and  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  this  Section,  denouncing  Mr.  Bruce's  Bill  as 
leading  to  religious  discord,  and  as  missing  the  only  true 
solution  of  the  religious  difficulty,  namely  this,  to  forbid  the 
intrusion  of  it  altogether — in  other  words,  the  introduction 
of  the  question  of  specific  religious  teaching  into  our  popular 
education,  so  far  as  it  aims  at  being  national  and  universal. 

Mr.  CoUings  presents  us  with  an  abstract  of  the  Beport  of 
Mr«  Fraser  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  on  American 
Schools;  he  gives  slight  heed  to  the  warnings  contained  in 
that  very  Report  about  some  tendencies  of  the  American 
system ;  he  seizes  with  delight  on  the  more  favourable  views 
oi  that  system  to  be  found  in  the  Beport,  and  thereupon 
urges,  as  what  ought  to  be  set  about  without  a  moment's 
debiy,  a  total  and  fundamental  change  in  our  educational, 
that  is,  our  school,  system.  His  main  points  are,  that,  caring 
but  little  what  becomes  of  existing  schools,  we  should  make 
all  schooling,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  compulsory, 
•nd  rate-ropported ;   and  that  it   should  be   secular  — or 
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unsectarian,  which  Mr.  Collings  himself  seems  to  admit  is 
nearly  the  same  things  and  on  which  I  may  say  a  little  more 
herecdEter. 

I  haye  adverted  to  this  pamphlet  as  one  of  the  ablest 
productions  I  have  seen  from  the  more  advanced  school  of 
writers.  1  am  not  about  to  dogmatize  on  the  subject;  I  only 
desire  that  we  should  steadily  contemplate  what  we  mean  to 
be,  or  wish  to  be^  the  full  ultimate  result  of  our  measures. 
Men  seem  often  to  speak  on  this  matter  as  if  the  effect  of  such 
great  changes  in  our  education  system  would  simply  be  that« 
other  things  continuing  much  as  before,  a  great  many  more 
persons  would  be  able  to  read,  write,  do  sums,  have  a  little 
Knowledge  of  history,  geography,  political  economy,  and  com- 
mon things,  than  now.  Far  indeed  is  this  from  being  the 
truth.  The  school  system  of  a  country,  even  if  we  look  only 
at  its  day  schools,  immeasurably  more  if  we  include  boarding 
schools,  meets  the  whole  moulding  of  the  national  character 
and  that  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  down 
to  its  very  roots,  up  to  its  very  summit.  This  is  so  in 
England,  it  is  still  more  so  in  Scotland ;  it  is  so  everywhere. 
To  adopt  the  American,  or  the  French,  or  the  irrussian 
system,  would  be  to  adopt  that  which  would  powerfully  tend 
to  assimilate  the  English  or  the  Scotch  character  to  the 
American,  or  the  French,  or  the  Prussian  character.  This 
may  be  very  desirable ;  only  let  us  be  sure  that  it  is  what  we 
do  desire.  Let  us  be  sure,  when  we  read  such  a  book  as 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's — when  we  consider  the  political  con- 
dition of  France,  and  its  history  for  the  last  eighbr  years — 
when  we  estimate  the  practical  force  and  weight  in  the 
civilised  world,  of  Germany :  its  power,  for  example,  as  com- 
pared with  England,  of  reproducing  itself,  its  own  type,  its  own 
vitality,  over  the  globe— let  us  be  sure  that  we  are  looHng 
fairly  at  all  the  elements  of  the  question,  favourable  and 
unfavourable,  when  we  bend  such  longiug  eyes  on  the  elaborate 
legal  systems  of  education  in  those  countries. 

Another  difficulty  of  my  own  which  I  have,  and  which 
prevents  my  dealing  with  the  question  in  the  way  in  which 
it  has  often  been  dealt  with  on  such  occasions  as  the  present, 
is  this.  Among  the  many  dichotomies,  or  exhaustive  bisec- 
tions, of  mankind  which  can  be  made,  one  may  be  this :  those 
who  are  fond  of  Statistics,  and  those  who  detest  them.  I 
lament  to  say  that  I  belong  to  the  latter  class :  and  I  cannot 
pretend  to  enter  into  the  minute  investigations,  of  that 
character,  which,  very  properly,  abound  when  the  subject 

^of  education  is  discussed.    I  may  say  in  passing,  that,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  no  neater  or  more   complete   specimen  of 
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Statifltios  will  easily  be  found  than  that  presented  in  the  First 
Beport  recently  issued  by  the  Education  Society  of  this 
town;  nor  have  I  seen  any  statement^  concerning  our 
present  subject^  which  more  clearly  sets  forth  the  diflSrence 
Detween  the  existence  of  schools^  nay  of  scholars,  and  the 
existence  of  education :  the  fallacy  of  assuming  that  because 
we  have  the  one  we  necessarily  have  the  other. 

I  will  say  nothing  more  about  myself,  and  can  but  regret 
that  the  only  conclusion  to  which  1  have  been  able  to  come 
18  tUs:  Uiat  I  must  say,  within  reasonable  limits,  what  I 
have  in  my  mind  on  any  part  of  this  large  matter,  and  that 
I  fear  it  will  be,  as  may  haye  been  suspected,  somewhat 
desultory  and  unmethodical* 

I  belieye  there  is  no  formal  restriction  on  sneakers  at  these 
meetings*  I  need  not  say  that  I  hope  to  ayoid  giying  offence, 
and  I  ao  not  mean  to  go  into  the  details  of  controyerted 
points;  but  I  must  deal  ireely  with  what  may  seem  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  introduced. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  express,  haying  spoken  of  my  own 
deficiendes  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  my  sense  of  the 
ineyitable  imperfection  and  narrowness  of  treatment  of  it 
which  belongs  to  occasions  like  this.  I  am  not  alluding  to 
the  well-known  topic  which  meets  us  at  the  yery  outset,  that 
direct  teaching  in  schools,  and  eyen  if  we  include  that  carried 
on  at  home,  is  but  a  small  part  of  education ;  that  the  whole 
course  of  Ufe,  the  education  of  time  and  circumstance,  as  it 
18  called,  must  after  all,  perhaps,  bear  the  largest  share  in 
moulding  the  character.  This  is  true  and  important ;  but  it 
ia  obyious  that  this  yiew  of  Education  is  so  large  as  to  depriye 
tiie  subject  of  the  character  of  a  specific  subject  at  all,  and 
to  render  it  insusceptible  of  precise  discussion  at  such  meet- 
ings as  these.  We  necessarily  look  at  Education  here  in  the 
technical  sense,  as  an  art,  or  method,  directly  applied  by 
liying  agents  or  teachers  to  the  taught :  and  indeed  we  must 
limit  it  still  further,  and  confine  ourselves  to  school-teaching, 
to  the  exclusion  of  priyate,  or  home,  tuition. 

When,  then,  I  look  at  school-teaching  simply,  the  yery 
first  question  which  meets  one  is  this,  What  is  the  full  oI>. 
ject  and  desire  of  the  parent  in  sending  his  child  to  school  ? 
to  a  day  school  eyen,  still  more  (to  recognise  a  most  material 
distinction,  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  recur)  when  he  sends 
him  to  a  boarding  school  ^  Is  he  content,  or  should  the 
State  be  content,  holidays  after  holidays  as  the  child  returns 
home  growing  in  body  and  mind,  if  only  he  finds  him  con- 
stantly knowm^  more  and  more?  or  does  he  look,  besides 
what  he  does  for  tiie  cluld  at  home,  for  a  direct  influence 
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of  his  school  life  upon  him  in  making  him  yearly  more  gentle^ 
more  self-controlling,  more  tractable  and  obedient^  more  un- 
selfish, more  patient,  more  persevering?  In  this  countrfr  at 
least,  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  answer  on  the  part 
of  the  vast  majority  of  parents.  Few  indeed  consciously 
go  the  lengthy  though  some  do^  of  holding  that  the  object  of 
early  education  is  to  make  the  child,  as  a  child^  independent 
of  external  authority. 

If,  then,  I  assume  that  English  parents  are  disappointed  if 
schools  do  not  take  a  part  —  and  a  direct  part,  beyond 
the  merely  indirect  moral  effect  involved  in  the  act  of 
teaching  and  of  learning  —  in  the  formation  of  such  a 
character  as  I  have  indicated,  I  observe,  in  the  next  place, 
that  in  the  above  specimens  of  the  qualities  of  the  character 
I  have  used  no  distinctly  religious  terms,  and  have  spoken 
only  of  those  moral  virtues  which  are  so  by  the  imiversal 
voice  of  mankind.  Nor  am  I  about  to  use  any  terms 
theological  or  religious  in  any  technical  sense.  But  so  far  as 
this  I  cannot  help  going.  I  cannot  help  asking  if,  even  for 
the  attainment  of  these  purely  moral  objects  in  schools,  we 
are  not  working  at  an  immense  disadvantage,  to  say  the  least, 
if  we  reject  the  aid  of  Christianity,  and  adopt  what  is  termed 
the  secular  system?  In  a  Christian  country  I  may  surely 
assume,  without  any  theologic  dogmatism,  so  much  as  this, 
that  Christianity  is  not  a  code  of  Taws,  or  a  record  of  facts, 
or  a  suggestion  of  sentiments,  or  a  partial  disclosure  of 
mvsteries  which  concern  us  not ;  but  a  power — a  power,  the 
mightiest  that  we  know,  offered  to  those  who  will  grasp  it, 
to  enable  them  to  conquer  what  is  evil  in  themselves,  and 
to  advance  towards  the  realization  of  their  own  better 
hopes  and  aspirations.  Whatever  we  may  hold  about  Ori- 
ginal Sin,  no  one  denies  that  at  least  a  very  large  number  of 
the  children  bom  into  the  world  will  go  wrong  if  left  to 
themselves ;   and  this  is  enough  for  my  purpose. 

On  the  modem  notion,  that  the  above  views  may  be 
admitted,  but  that  the  substance  of  Christianity,  even  defined 
as  I  have  done,  may  be  taught  and  employed  so  as  to  embrace 
all,  or  nearly  all,  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians 
in  such  a  country  as  this,  I  shall  not  much  dwell.  That  it 
may  be  done  to  some  extent  I  know,  but  that  is  not  enough 
for  the  argument ;  for  I  am  speaking  of  general  or  national 
education.  It  is  difficult  to  beUeve  that  any  one  can  really 
hold  this  as  more  than  a  mere  theory,  mi.  CoUings,  as  I 
above  stated,  seems,  and  very  correctly  in  my  judgment, 

*  Beporty  &C.,  p.  1G8. 
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to  make  light  of  the  diatinction  between  secular  and  untec^ 
tartan.  Mr,  Fraser  expressly  tells  us*  that  in  America^  where, 
if  anywhere^  the  system  nas  had  a  fair  trials  *^  the  public 
schoolfl,  as  a  whole,  are  divested  of  a  distinctly  reEgioua 
oharaeter,  and  practically  give  nothing  but  secular  instruction/ 
Bat  not  only  as  the  result  of  experience,  but  in  the  deUberate 
intention  of  its  framers,  it  is  evident  that  specific  Christian 
teaching  and  training  were  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
American  school  system.  These  are  the  words  of  the  famous 
Massaohusetts  law  on  the  subject :  * 

**  Ail  instructors  of  youth  are  to  exert  their  best  endeavours  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their 
care  the  principles  of  piety ^  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth, 
love  to  their  countiy,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety, 
industry,  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance,  and 
those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society/' 

All  very  good,  but  which,  as  far  as  mere  exfjosition  and 
inculcation  goes,  may  be  found  to  the  full  as  well  in  Plato,  or 
Cicero,  or  l^lutarch,  or  Antoninus  Pius,  as  in  Christian 
writers:  unless,  indeed,  full  Christian  teaching  is  implied 
under  the  general  word  ptetv,  which  will  hardly  be  contended. 
Now,  I  am  not  saying  all  this  as  a  ground  for  the  opinion 
that  secular  teaching  without  reli^ous  training  and  instruction 
is  bad.  I  do  not  hold  that  opinion.  I  go  with  Mr.  Fraser, 
whom  I  again  quote,  in  the  following  remarks :  f 

^^If  the  cultivation  of  some  of  the  choicest  intellectual  gifts 
bestowed  by  God  on  man — the  perception,  memory,  taste,  judgment, 
reason  ;  if  the  exaction  of  habits  of  punctuality,  attention,  industry, 
and  good  behaviour;  if  the  respect  which  is  required  and  which 
is  paid  during  the  reading  of  a  daily  portion  of  God's  Holy  Word 
and  the  daily  saying  of  Christ's  universal  prayer,  are  all  to  be  set 
down  as  only  so  many  contrivances  for  producing  *  clever  devils,' 
it  would  be  vain  to  argue  against  such  a  prejudice.  But  if,  as 
I  believe,  the  cultivation  of  any  one  of  God's  good  gifts,  and  the 
attempt  to  develope  any  one  right  principle  or  worthy  habit,  are, 
so  far  as  they  go,  steps  in  the  direction  not  only  of  morality  but  of 
piety,  materials  with  which  both  the  moralist  and  the  divine,  the 
parent  and  the  Sunday  School  teacher,  may  hope  to  build  the 
structure  of  a  *  perfect  man '  which  they  desire,  then  it  is  manifestly 
ungenerous  to  turn  round  upon  the  system  which  does  this,  which 
supplies  these  materials  of  the  building,  and  is  prohibited  by  cir- 
cumstances over  which  it  has  no  control  and  to  which  it  is  forced 
to  adapt  itself,  from  doing  more,  and  stigmatise  it  with  the  brand 
of  godlessness." 

*Frafler,  p.  154.  t  P- 183. 
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All  I  contend  is  that  for  the  highest  objects  of  Education, 
and  for  its  direct  efforts  towards  the  attainment  of  those 
objects^  school-teaching  so  restrained,  or  that  part  of  school- 
teaching  with  which  alone  we  can  freely  deal  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this^  is  a  largely  and  palpably  def ectiye  instrument, 
and  needs  much  more  to  be  added  to  it.  I  think  that  the 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  system  in  question  should  some- 
what lower  their  tone;  that  they  should  not  speak  of  the 
American  education  as  a  complete  solution  of  a  problem,  and 
that  they  ought  to  admit  that  what  they  offer  is  but  a  con* 
tribution,  though  a  large  and  important  one,  towards  that 
complete  solution. 

I  by  no  means  complain  of  the  absence  of  entire  fulness 
which  is  practically,  if  not  formally,  requisite  in  such  discus- 
sions as  tnese.  It  is  inevitable  in  our  state  of  society  that 
such  discussions  shall  be  limited  in  one  way  or  another: 
either  in  respect  of  the  audience,  if  the  subjects  and  their 
treatment  are  imrestrained :  or  in  respect  of  the  subjects,  if 
their  treatment  is  general. 

Well,  then,  that  which  is  to  supplement  this  defect,  so  far 
as  it  does  exist,  or  supposing  it  to  exist,  in  our  schools, 
must  be,  of  course,  influences  external  to  the  school :  influences 
domestic  and  social,  which  are  beyond  my  present  province. 
But  here  I  am  inevitably  led  to  the  important  distinction  to 
which  I  above  alluded,  and  which  does  belong  most  materially 
to  that  province,  the  distinction  between  the  day  school  and 
the  boarding  school.  This  division  in  the  school  work  of  a 
country  is  not  by  absolute  necessity  inherent  in  the  matter. 
In  France  and  Germany  boarding  schools  are  less  common 
than  day  schools :  in  America  they  are  relatively  rarer  still. 
But  in  England,  though  of  course  I  do  not  say  that  boarding 
schools  are  more  numerous  than  day  schools,  they  are,  at  all 
events,  a  large  and  integral  part  of  our  system ;  and  moreover 
they  are  in  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
of  English  society  above  the  manual  labour  class,  and  no 
wish  or  speculation  of  ours  is  at  all  likely  to  check  that 
demand. 

Now,  a  day  school  is  essentially  a  machine  for  teaching 
certain  things  ;  that  is  all  which  it  directly  undertakes  to  do. 
And  for  myself  I  am  fully  prepared  to  welcome  such  teaching 
for  the  young,  provided  it  is  good  and  true  teaching,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  whatever  may  be  its  limits,  and  however  little  it 
may  aim  at  the  higher  moral  objects  of  education.  By  all 
means  let  us  teach  the  elements  of  all  serviceable  knowledge 
to  all  as  far  as  we  can,  and  put  into  their  hands  the  tools 
of  further  self-culture*      Mr.  Carlyle^ .  in  a  passage  I  once 
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formerly  quoted,*  says,  to  what  he  calls  '^  Chorchism  and 
Dissenterism,"  ^^Avaunt,  ye  gainsayers!  is  darkness  and 
i^orance  of  the  alphabet  necessary  lor  you  I  ^  I  think  not. 
Bat  the  passage  itself  implies  what  I  have  been  assuming, 
that  there  are  other  objects  beyond  the  remoyal  of  sach 
ignorance,  and  by  the  hypothesis  I  return  to  what  I  before 
said,  that  the  attainment  of  those  objects  is  the  work  of  the 
home  and  of  society,  and  in  the  case  of  the  child  mainly,  if 
not  solely,  that  of  the  home.  As  regards  day  schools,  I  nught 
be  content,  though  perhaps  not  always  without  some  slight 
misgiving,  even  m  a  country  less  leavened  by  religion  than 
this,  to  leave  the  work  of  the  school  to  be  supplemented  by 
theparent  and  the  Church. 

Very  well.  But  what  when  the  school  is  itself  the  home  ? 
when  for  some  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year  the  child's 
life,  domestic  and  social  as  well  as  educational  and  discip- 
linary, is  almost  wholly  within  the  walls  and  the  playground  of 
the  school  ?  Such  is  our  English  boarding  school  system. 
Unless,  in  respect  of  his  moral  and  religious  training,  the  child 
is  to  be  for  some  five-sixths  of  his  time  as  an  orphan  and  an 
outcast,  his  teacher  must  also  be  his  parent :  in  the  fullest  sense^ 
in  loco  parentis. 

How  far,  happily  as  I  conceive,  this  is  actually  the  case  in 
English  boarding  schools,  for  boys,  and  perhaps  still  more  for 
girls— how  far  they  are  from  being  mere  places  of  instruction, 
and  do  aim  at  moral  and  parental  training,  may  be  seen  in 
abundance  by  those  who  care  to  look,  in  tne  Evidence 
collected  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission. 

The  well  known  question  of  what  is  called  the  Conscience 
Clause  has  a  special  bearing  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  In 
its  general  aspect,  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  it  further 
than  to  say  that  as  regards  day  schools,  and  therefore  as 
regards  the  schools  for  the  labouring  class,  which  may  be 
generally  spoken  of  as  day  schools,  I  believe  the  question  is 
very  near  to  its  practical  solution,  on  the  basis  of  the  full 
recognition  of  the  parental  authority,  limited  only  by  con- 
siderations of  convenience  and  regard  to  the  good  order  of  the 
school,  and  absence  of  undue  interference  with  the  master ; 
and  that  its  definite  settlement  will  be  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  Norris,  and  adopted  in  the  recent  Government  Bill  on 
Education,  namely,  that  any  child  may  be  withdrawn  at  the 
request  of  its  parent  or  guardian,  from  any  specified  school 
lesson.  The  Schools  Commission  add  the  further  suggestion, 
that  any  case  of  abuse  not  met  by  these  provisions  may  be 
dealt  with,  on  complaint,  by  some  recognised  authority. 

^  Ephemera,  p.  112. 
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But  that  the  Conscience  Clause  system  is  not  suited  to  the 
boarding  school  as  I  have  attempted  to  represent  it^  I  will 
venture  to  maintain  on  far  better  authority  than  my  own : 
that  of  no  bigot^  no  enemy  to  progress  or  to  freedom  of 
enquiry  or  of  conscience.  The  following  is  from  the  Keport  of 
the  Schools  Commission/  and  I  may  without  impropriety  say 
that  is  from  the  pien  of  Dr.  Temple : 

**  In  dealing  with  a  day  scholar  the  master  avowedly  undertakes 
ouly  a  part,  perhaps  hardly  the  larger  part,  of  his  education ;  in 
dealing  with  a  boarder  in  his  own  house  he  is  entrusted  with  the 
whole.  It  seems  unreasonable  to  require  that  a  master  shall  receive 
a  boy  into  his  house  :  shall  be  responsible  for  his  moral  training : 
shall  be  responsible  for  what,  if  possibly  less  important  to  the  boy 
himself,  is  still  more  important  to  the  school,  as  a  whole,  the 
influence  which  he  exercises  on  the  others ;  and  yet  shall  not  be 
free  to  use  the  means  which  he  would  naturally  employ  for  his 
education.  The  master  in  this  case  stands  in  the  parent's  place, 
and  to  do  his  work  properly  ought  to  be  clothed  with  all  the 
parent's  authority.  In  this  case,  too,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  most  instances  the  difficulty  will  be  settled,  as  the  Evidence 
shews  that  it  is  settled,  by  common  sense  and  mutual  forbearance. 
But  if  it  cannot  be  so  settled  the  proper  remedy  seems  to  be  to 
put  the  boarder  into  the  position  of  a  day  scholar." 

This  passage  I  quoted  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Lords^ 
when  attempting  to  obtain  statutory  protection  in  this  matter 
for  the  masters  of  boarding-houses  at  Eton  and  the  other  great 
schools.  And  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  my  proposal  was 
only  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  power  to  interfere  with 
the  religious  teaching  given  to  the  Governing  Bodies  and  the 
Commissioners,  under  the  Act  I  refer  to  (the  Public  Schools 
Act\  over  the  masters^  did  not  extend  to  the  interior  economy 
of  the  boarding  houses,  but  only  to  the  teaching  in  school. 
This  of  course  would  answer  my  purpose,  and  I  trust  it  is  so ; 
but  I  have  some  doubt  of  the  fact. 

Agai^i,  while  school-teaching  of  the  intellect  Is  necessarily 
limited  in  its  scope,  we  must  further  bear  in  mind  that  the 
inherent  imperfection  of  the  human  subjects  vnth  which  it  has 
to  deal  will  ever  prevent  the  full  attainment  of  the  objects 
which  in  itself  it  is  rightly  calculated  to  reach,  and  of  reach- 
ing which  sanguine  persons  are  so  slow  to  despair.  There  is 
an  excellent  old  proverb  ^'  You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out 
of  a  sow's  ear;  and  surely  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  vast 
number  of  those  born  into  the  world  are  sows'  ears,  and 
sows'   ears  they  vnll  remidn,  whatever  you  do  with  them. 

*  Beport,  I.,  43* 
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Mr.  Bra&drelh  teDa  Qtf*  not  to  foiget  tint  ^  ednoOioB  is  on  di8 
whole  in  the  liaiids  o£  Tcry  stupid  people.*  Tliis,  rdatiTely, 
I  think  is  by  no  means  tme :  but  as  part  of  a  general  state- 
ment appli^  to  teachers  and  taught,  and  to  afi  others^  it  is 
nndemaUe.  Original  stnpiditj  is  to  me  qnite  as  maniiiest  and  as 
peqplexing  m  fact  as  ori^mal  an :  and  so  far  firom  beliering 
that  manlrind  are  always  what  edacation  makes  them,  I  am 
rather  dispoeed  to  think  that  there  are  some  natures  so  good 
that  man  can  hardly  ipoil  them,  othters  so  bad  that  man  can 
hardly  make  anythii^  of  them.  And  if  any  one  thinks  that  in 
Pman  for  instance,  the  most  perfect  specimen  cC  the  Con- 
tinental system,  the  contrary  hu  been  igsoTtA  by  experience, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  donbt  if  residaice  m  a  Gkrman  tillage, 
and  ccmtemplation  of  the  coontenances  and  haUts  of  that 
stodions  and  smoke-fering  peode,  will  o(mfirm  that  <q[Mnion. 

Bot  this  is  only  said  in  moderation  of  nndne  expectations, 
and  to  prevent  nnreasooaUe  disappointment.  If  yon  cannot 
make  a  silk  parse  firom  the  sow's  ear,  some  kind  of  porse  70a 
can:  and  any  kind  of  porse  that  will  hold  s<mie  money  is 
better  than  none. 

U  I  now  attempt  a  little  more  detail  on  some  p«rts  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  in  the  first  place  according  to  its  natural 
divisions  in  respect  of  the  pe<q>le,  which  have  been  recognixed 
and  sancti<med  for  this  purpose  by  the  recent  Bojal  Commis- 
sions ;  those  divisions  also  admitting  in  some  cases  of  further 
subdivision.  The  divisions  are  what  we  commonlj  call  the 
Upper  Class,  the  Middle  Class,  the  Lower  Class.  ^  It  is  well 
known  that  this  is  a  classification  rather  intelli^ble  and 
popular  than  precise  and  scientific,  and  in  fact  for  many 
purposes  of  strict  investigation  it  cannot  be  used  simply  as 
thus  stated.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  seems  to  me  excel* 
loitly  said  by  Mr.  Norris,t 

*<Tell  a  man  to  prescribe  three  several  courses  of  instnictioD» 
one  for  the  aristocrscj,  another  for  the  middle  class,  and  a  third 
for  labourer's  childreD,  and  ^e  wiser  the  man  the  greater  will  be 
his  bewilderment.  But  ask  him  to  organize  three  several  courses 
of  instruction,  one  for  youths  who  will  be  under  tuition  until  they 
come  of  age;,  another  for  those  whose  education  will  be  continued 
up  to  15  or  16,  and  a  third  for  those  whose  schooling  must  be 
completed  at  12  years  old,  and  he  will  at  once  know  what  he  is 
about ;  each  coarse — the  three  years'  course,  the  six  years'  course, 
the  twelve  years'  course — ^must  be  complete  in  itself,  and,  therefore, 
to  a  great  extent,  distinct  firom  the  others ;  for  if  the  first  be  a 

•  On  Modem  Education,  p.  14. 

t  Schools  Inquiry  Report^  lY.,  60,  L  15, 16. 
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But  that  the  Conscience  Olause  system  is  not  suited  to  the 
boarding  school  as  I  haye  attempted  to  represent  it^  I  will 
venture  to  maintain  on  far  better  authority  than  my  own: 
that  of  no  bigot^  no  enemy  to  progress  or  to  freedom  of 
enquiry  or  of  conscience.  The  following  is  from  the  Keport  of 
the  Schools  Commission/  and  I  may  without  impropriety  say 
that  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Temple : 

**  In  dealing  with  a  day  scholar  the  master  avowedly  undertakes 
only  a  part,  perhaps  hardly  tbe  larger  part,  of  his  education ;  in 
dealing  with  a  boarder  in  his  own  house  he  is  entrusted  with  the 
whole.  It  seems  unreasonable  to  require  that  a  master  shall  receive 
a  boy  into  his  house  :  shall  be  responsible  for  his  moral  training : 
shall  be  responsible  for  what,  if  possibly  less  important  to  the  boy 
himself,  is  still  more  important  to  the  school,  as  a  whole,  the 
influence  which  he  exercises  on  tbe  others ;  and  yet  shall  not  be 
free  to  use  the  means  which  he  would  naturally  employ  for  his 
education.  The  master  in  this  case  stands  in  the  parent's  place, 
and  to  do  his  work  properly  ought  to  be  clothed  with  all  the 
parent's  authority.  In  this  case,  too,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  most  instances  the  difficulty  will  be  settled,  as  the  Evidence 
shews  that  it  is  settled,  by  common  sense  and  mutual  forbearance. 
But  if  it  cannot  be  so  settled  the  proper  remedy  seems  to  be  to 
put  the  boarder  into  the  position  of  a  day  scholar." 

This  passage  I  quoted  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Lords^ 
when  attempting  to  obtain  statutory  protection  in  this  matter 
for  the  masters  of  boarding-houses  at  Eton  and  the  other  ffreat 
schools.  And  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  my  proposal  was 
only  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  power  to  interfere  with 
the  religious  teaching  given  to  the  Governing  Bodies  and  the 
Commissioners,  under  the  Act  I  refer  to  (the  Public  Schools 
Act\  over  the  masters,  did  not  extend  to  me  interior  economy 
of  the  boarding  houses,  but  only  to  the  teaching  in  school. 
This  of  course  would  answer  my  purpose^  and  I  trust  it  is  so ; 
but  I  have  some  doubt  of  the  fact. 

Agai^,  while  school-teaching  of  the  intellect  is  necessarily 
limited  in  its  scope,  we  must  further  bear  in  mind  that  the 
inherent  imperfection  of  the  human  subjects  vnth  which  it  has 
to  deal  will  ever  prevent  the  full  attainment  of  the  objects 
which  in  itself  it  is  rightly  calculated  to  reach,  and  of  reach- 
ing which  sanguine  persons  are  so  slow  to  despair.  There  is 
an  excellent  old  proverb  ^'  You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out 
of  a  sow's  ear;  and  surely  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  vast 
number  of  those  born  into  the  world  are  sows'  ears^  and 
sows'   ears  they  will  remain,  whatever  you  do  with  them. 

^V  •  Beport,  It,  48. 
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Mr.  Braadreth  tella  us*  not  to  forget  that  ^'  education  is  on  the 
whole  in  the  hands  of  very  stupid  people."  This,  relatively, 
I  think  is  by  no  means  true :  but  as  part  of  a  general  state- 
ment applied  to  teachers  and  taught,  and  to  all  others,  it  is 
undeniable.  Original  stupidity  is  to  me  quite  as  manifest  and  as 
perplexing  a  fact  as  origiual  sin :  and  so  far  from  believiug 
that  mankind  are  always  what  education  makes  them,  I  am 
rather  disposed  to  think  that  there  are  some  natures  so  good 
that  man  can  hardly  spoil  them,  others  so  bad  that  man  can 
hardly  make  anything  of  them.  And  if  any  one  thinks  that  in 
Prussia  for  instance,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  Con- 
tinental system,  the  contrary  has  been  proved  by  experience, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  doubt  if  residence  in  a  German  village, 
and  contemplation  of  the  countenances  and  habits  of  that 
studious  and  smoke-loving  people,  will  confirm  that  opinion. 

But  this  is  only  said  in  moaeration  of  undue  expectations, 
and  to  prevent  unreasonable  disappointment.  If  you  cannot 
make  a  silk  purse  from  the  sow's  ear,  some  kind  of  purse  you 
can:  and  any  kind  of  purse  that  will  hold  some  money  is 
better  than  none. 

If  I  now  attempt  a  little  more  detail  on  some  parts  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  in  the  first  place  according  to  its  natural 
divisions  in  respect  of  the  people,  which  have  been  recognized 
and  sanctioned  for  this  purpose  by  the  recent  Royal  Commis- 
sions ;  those  divisions  also  admitting  in  some  cases  of  further 
subdivision.  The  divisions  are  what  we  commonly  call  the 
Upper  Class,  the  Middle  Class,  the  Lower  Class.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  is  a  classification  rather  intelligible  and 
popular  than  precise  and  scientific,  and  in  fact  for  many 
purposes  of  strict  investigation  it  cannot  be  used  simply  as 
thus  stated.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  seems  to  me  excel- 
lently said  by  Mr.  Norris,t 


**Tell  a  man  to  prescribe  three  several  courses  of  instmctioD, 
one  for  the  aristocracy,  another  for  the  middle  class,  and  a  third 
for  labourer's  children,  and  the  wiser  the  man  the  greater  will  be 
his  bewilderment.  But  ask  him  to  organize  three  several  courses 
of  instruction,  one  for  youths  who  will  be  under  tuition  until  they 
come  of  age^  another  for  those  whose  education  will  be  continued 
up  to  15  or  16,  and  a  third  for  those  whose  schooling  must  be 
completed  at  12  years  old,  and  he  will  at  once  know  what  he  is 
about ;  each  course — the  three  years'  course,  the  six  years'  course, 
the  twelve  years'  course — ^must  be  complete  in  itself,  and,  therefore, 
to  a  great  extent,  distinct  from  the  others ;  for  if  the  first  be  a 


•  On  Modem  Education,  p.  14. 
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mere  fragment  of  the  second,  and  the  second  of  the  third,  the 
result  will  be  a  failure.  Each,  so  far  as  it  goes,  must  be  an  organic 
whole." 

According  to  this,  the  education— (I  shall  for  the  future 
often  use  this  word  for  convenience,  though  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  I  am  commonly  confining  it  to  school- 
instruction,  which  is  short  of  its  full  meaningV— the  education, 
I  say,  of  the  Upper  Class  is  given  in  the  Scnool  and  the  Pre- 
paratory School — and  whether  they  resort  to  a  preparatory 
school  or  not  is  a  question  not  of  principle,  though  oi  impor- 
tant practical  detail — and  completed  in  many  though  not  in 
all  cases  in  the  Universities.  The  education  of  the  Middle 
Class  we  hold,  as  the  general  rule,  and  so  far  as  it  is  practicable 
resJly  to  distinguish  between  the  Upper  and  the  Middle  Class 
to  terminate  not  later  than  the  age  of  eighteen,  most  often  at 
about  sixteen,  and  earlier.  And  in  this  branch  the  Schools 
Commissioners  have  suggested  a  further  division  into  Schools 
which  we  have  called  First,  Second,  and  Third  Qrade  Schools. 
Boys  in  First  Grade  Schools  remain  there  till  about  eighteen, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  qualified  to  enter  the  University, 
whether  they  do  so  or  not ;  in  the  Second  Grade  they  remam 
till  about  sixteen,  and  in  the  Third  till  about  fourteen,  enter- 
ing respectively  into  professional  or  mercantile  business  at  a 
higher  or  lower  stage  or  level.  School  education  for  the  Lower 
Class  may  be  said  to  terminate,  ordinarily,  except  through  the 
special  and  supplementary  succedanea  of  Evening  Scnools, 
Classes  at  Institutes  and  so  forth,  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

We  have  thus  before  us  the  Universities,  the  Schools  for  the 
Upper  Class,  the  Three  Grades  of  Schools  for  the  Middle  Class^ 
and  the  Schools  for  the  Lower  Class.  I  cannot  pretend  to  deal 
exhaustively  with  any  one  of  these  items,  and  can  only  oficr 
a  few  observations  on  them,  with  no  attempt  at  uniformity  or 
completeness. 

The  University  question,  as  relating  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, is  one  of  those  set  down  for  special  discussion  in  this 
Section ;  but  I  am  not  about  to  go  into  detsdls  on  this,  any  more 
than  on  any  other  part  of  the  question.  The  main  point  I  wish 
to  dwell  on  is  the  distinction,  often  pointed  out,  but  perhaps 
not  always  borne  in  mind,  between  Universities  and  Colleges, 
or  sets  of  Colleges.  I  said  just  now  that  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  question  is  brought  specially  before  us;  and  I 
have  no  aoubt  that  will  be  regarded,  in  a  sort  of  vague  popular 
way,  as  the  University  question  generally.  This  is  natural 
enough,  for  through  many  centuries  they  were  the  only  Uni- 
versities in/England,  and  they  still  have  by  far  the  most 
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conspicuous  and  predominant  character  as  such.  And  during^ 
not  indeed  all  that  time,  but  all  the  time  for  which  we 
have  detailed  records  of  their  condition,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have  been,  not  simply  Universities  in  the  general,  or,  so 
to  say,  incorporeal  sense,  but  congeries  of  Colleges,  and  no  one 
thought  of  their  being  anything  else.  I  say,  not  during  all 
the  time  of  their  existence,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
immense  numbers  of  whom  we  hear  as  in  old  times  collected 
at  the  Universities,  cannot  all  have  been  lodged  in  Colleges. 
But  I  am  not  goins  into  this  antiquarian  question,  from  wmch 
we  can  derive  hardly  any  assistance  towards  the  solution  of  our 

E resent  problems.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  extending  the 
enefits  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  beyond 
the  Collegiate  limit,  must  draw  on  their  own  constructive 
eenius,  and  not  look  to  ancient  examples  of  which  the 
details  have  not  come  down  to  us,  and  would  probably  be 
inapplicable  if  they  had. 

This  relaxation  of  the  absolute  identity  or  co-extension  of 
the  University  and  the  Colleges  that  so  long  prevailed,  which 
has  partly  been  effected  and  partly  is  being  still  further  at- 
tempted, has  been  due,  in  a  general  sense,  no  doubt,  to  the 
mental  activity  and  search  for  measures  of  improvement 
which  belongs  to  our  time,  but  most  proximately  as  I  conceive, 
to  the  example  set  by  one  of  the  most  important  and  successful 
institutions  of  these  days,  that  which  alone,  in  any  material 
sense,  can  claim  the  title  of  University  besides  Oxford  and 
Cambridge :  I  mean  the  University  of  London. 

That  Institution  succeeded  in  a  very  short  time  and 
without  difficulty,  in  illustrating  in  actual  practice  the 
long-forgotten  distinction,  to  which  I  have  referred,  between 
a  University  in  its  essence,  and  a  collection  of  Colleges 
in  one  spot.  I  said,  just  now,  that  the  former  might  be 
called  incorporeal.  It  cannot  be  literally  so,  for  a  University 
must  have  a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  but  it  may 
be  on  a  very  small  scale.  I  remember  in  the  early  days 
of 'the  London  University,  a  sort  of  gibe  was  often  heard 
somewhat  to  this  effect,  that  it  was  funny  enough  to  go  up  two 
pairs  of  stairs  in  Somerset  House  and  find  the  University  of 
London  with  a  brass  plate  on  a  small  door.  I  do  not  suppose 
this  was  ever  literally  true ;  but  no  doubt  the  contrast  was 
enormous  between  what  was  visible  and  concentrated  of  that 
University,  and  the  splendid  and  venerable  presence  around 
the  Ratcliffe  Museum,  or  in  the  great  courts  and  squares  of 
Trinity  and  St.  John's.  The  contrast  still  exists,  though  in  a 
less  degree.  It  will  still  further  be  lessened  by  the  removal 
of  the  University  to  Burlington  House;  but  exist  it  always 
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uDBeotarian^  which  Mr.  Collings  himself  seems  to  admit  is 
nearly  the  same  things  and  on  which  I  may  say  a  little  more 
herew^er. 

I  have  adverted  to  this  pamphlet  as  one  of  the  ablest 
productions  I  have  seen  from  the  more  advanced  school  of 
writers.  1  am  not  about  to  dogmatize  on  the  subject;  I  only 
desire  that  we  should  steadily  contemplate  what  we  mean  to 
be,  or  wish  to  be^  the  full  ultimate  result  of  our  measures. 
Men  seem  often  to  speak  on  this  matter  as  if  the  effect  of  such 
irreat  changes  in  our  education  system  would  simply  be  that, 
other  things  continuing  much  as  before,  a  great  many  more 
persons  would  be  able  to  read,  write,  do  sums,  have  a  little 
knowledge  of  history,  geography,  political  economy,  and  com- 
mon thi^gs>  than  now.  Far  indeed  is  this  from  being  the 
truth.  The  school  system  of  a  country,  even  if  we  look  only 
at  its  day  schools,  immeasurably  more  if  we  include  boarding 
schools,  meets  the  whole  moulding  of  the  national  character 
and  that  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  down 
to  its  very  roots,  up  to  its  very  summit.  This  is  so  in 
England,  it  is  still  more  so  in  Scotland ;  it  is  so  everywhere. 
To  adopt  the  American,  or  the  French,  or  the  Prussian 
system,  would  be  to  adopt  that  which  would  powerfully  tend 
to  assimilate  the  English  or  the  Scotch  character  to  the 
American,  or  the  French,  or  the  Prussian  character.  This 
may  be  very  desirable ;  only  let  us  be  sure  that  it  is  what  we 
do  desire.  Let  us  be  sure,  when  we  read  such  a  book  as 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's — when  we  consider  the  political  con- 
dition of  France,  and  its  history  for  the  last  eigh^  years — 
when  we  estimate  the  practical  force  and  weight  in  the 
civilised  world,  of  Qermany :  its  power,  for  exam^e,  as  com- 
pared with  England,  of  reproducing  itself,  its  own  type,  its  own 
vitality,  over  the  globe— 4et  us  be  sure  that  we  are  looking 
fairly  at  all  the  elements  of  the  question,  favouraUe  ana 
unfavourable,  when  we  bend  such  longing  eyes  on  the  elaborate 
legal  systems  of  education  in  those  countries. 

Another  difficulty  of  my  own  which  I  have,  and  which 
prevents  my  dealing  with  the  question  in  the  way  in  which 
it  has  often  been  dealt  with  on  such  occasions  as  the  present, 
is  this.  Among  the  many  dichotomies,  or  exhaustive  bisec- 
tions, of  mankind  which  can  be  made,  one  may  be  this :  those 
who  are  fond  of  Statistics,  and  those  who  detest  them.  I 
lament  to  say  that  I  belong  to  the  latter  class :  and  I  cannot 
pretend  to  enter  into  the  minute  investigations,  of  that 
character,  which,  very  properly,  abound  when  the  subject 
of  education  is  discussed.  I  may  say  in  passings  that,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  no  neater  or  more   complete  speoimen  of 
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Sutifltics  will  easily  be  found  than  that  presented  in  the  First 
Beport  recently  issued  by  the  Education  Society  of  this 
town;  nor  have  I  seen  any  statement,  concerning  our 
weaent  aubject,  which  more  dearly  sets  forth  the  dirorence 
between  the  existence  of  schools,  nay  of  scholars,  and  the 
exiatenoe  of  education :  the  fallacy  of  assuming  that  because 
we  have  the  one  we  necessarily  have  the  other. 

I  will  say  nothing  more  about  myself,  and  can  but  regret 
that  the  only  conclusion  to  which  I  have  been  able  to  come 
is  this:  that  I  must  say,  within  reasonable  limits,  what  I 
have  in  my  mind  on  any  part  of  this  large  matter,  and  that 
I  fear  it  will  be,  as  may  haye  been  suspected,  somewhat 
desultory  and  unmethodicaL 

I  belieye  there  is  no  formal  restriction  on  speakers  at  these 
meetings.  I  need  not  say  that  I  hope  to  ayoid  giying  offence, 
and  I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  the  details  of  controyerted 
points;  but  I  must  deal  freely  with  what  may  seem  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  introduced. 

And  h^  I  cannot  but  express,  haying  spoken  of  my  own 
deficiencies  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  my  sense  of  the 
inevitable  imperfection  and  narrowness  of  treatment  of  it 
which  belongs  to  occasions  like  this.  I  am  not  alluding  to 
the  well-known  topic  which  meets  us  at  the  yery  outset,  that 
direct  teaching  in  schools,  and  eyen  if  we  include  that  carried 
on  at  home,  is  but  a  small  part  of  education ;  that  the  whole 
coarse  of  Ufe,  the  education  of  time  and  circumstance,  as  it 
is  called,  must  after  all,  perhap,  bear  the  largest  share  in 
moidding  the  character.  This  is  true  and  important ;  but  it 
ia  obvious  that  this  view  of  Education  is  so  large  as  to  deprive 
the  subject  of  the  character  of  a  specific  subject  at  all,  and 
to  render  it  insusceptible  of  precise  discussion  at  such  meet- 
ings as  these.  We  necessaruy  look  at  Education  here  in  the 
technical  sense,  as  an  art,  or  method,  directly  applied  by 
living  agents  or  teachers  to  the  taught :  and  indeed  we  must 
limit  it  still  further,  and  confine  ourselves  to  school-teaching, 
to  the  exclusion  of  private,  or  home,  tuition. 

When,  then,  I  look  at  school-teaching  simply,  the  very 
first  question  which  meets  one  is  this.  What  is  the  full  ob- 
ject and  desire  of  the  parent  in  sending  his  child  to  school  ? 
to  a  day  school  even,  still  more  (to  recognise  a  most  material 
distinction,  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  recur)  when  he  sends 
him  to  a  boarding  school  ^  Is  he  content,  or  should  the 
State  be  content,  holidays  after  holidays  as  the  child  returns 
home  growing  in  body  and  mind,  if  only  he  finds  him  con- 
stantly knowms  more  and  more?  or  does  he  look,  besides 
what  he  does  for  the  child  at  home,  for  a  direct  influence 
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of  hifl  school  life  upon  him  in  making  him  yearly  more  gentle, 
more  8elf-controlling,  more  tractable  and  obedient,  more  un- 
selfishy  more  patient,  more  persevering?  In  this  oonntr7  at 
least,  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  answer  on  the  part 
of  the  vast  majority  of  parents.  Few  indeed  consciously 
go  the  length,  tnough  some  do,  of  holding  that  the  object  of 
early  education  is  to  make  the  child,  as  a  child,  independent 
of  external  authority. 

If,  then,  I  assume  that  English  parents  are  disappointed  if 
schools  do  not  take  a  part  —  and  a  direct  part,  beyond 
the  merely  indirect  moral  effect  involved  in  the  act  of 
teaching  and  of  learning  —  in  the  formation  of  such  a 
character  as  I  have  indicated,  I  observe,  in  the  next  place, 
that  in  the  above  specimens  of  the  qualities  of  the  character 
I  have  used  no  distinctly  religious  terms,  and  have  spoken 
only  of  those  moral  virtues  which  are  so  by  the  universal 
voice  of  mankind.  Nor  am  I  about  to  use  any  terms 
theological  or  religious  in  any  technical  sense.  But  so  far  as 
this  I  cannot  help  going.  I  cannot  help  asking  if,  even  for 
the  attainment  of  these  purely  moral  objects  in  schools,  we 
are  not  working  at  an  immense  disadvantage,  to  say  the  least, 
if  we  reject  the  aid  of  Christianity,  and  adopt  what  is  termed 
the  secular  system?  In  a  Christian  country  I  may  surely 
assume,  without  any  theologic  dogmatism,  so  much  as  this, 
that  Christianity  is  not  a  code  of  Taws,  or  a  record  of  facts, 
or  a  suggestion  of  sentiments,  or  a  partial  disclosure  of 
mysteries  which  concern  us  not ;  but  a  power — a  power,  the 
mightiest  that  we  know,  offered  to  those  who  will  grasp  it, 
to  enable  them  to  conquer  what  is  evil  in  themselves,  and 
to  advance  towards  the  realization  of  their  own  better 
hopes  and  aspirations.  Whatever  we  may  hold  about  Ori- 
ginal Sin,  no  one  denies  that  at  least  a  very  large  number  of 
the  children  bom  into  the  world  will  go  wrong  if  left  to 
themselves ;   and  this  is  enough  for  my  purpose. 

On  the  modem  notion,  that  the  above  views  may  be 
admitted,  but  that  the  substance  of  Christianity,  even  defined 
as  I  have  done,  may  be  taught  and  employed  so  as  to  embrace 
all,  or  nearly  all,  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians 
in  such  a  country  as  this,  I  shall  not  much  dwell.  That  it 
may  be  done  to  some  extent  I  know,  but  that  is  not  enough 
for  the  argument ;  for  I  am  speaking  of  general  or  national 
education.  It  is  difficult  to  beueve  that  any  one  can  really 
hold  this  as  more  than  a  mere  theory.  Mr.  Ceilings,  as  I 
above  stated,  seems,  and  very  correctly  in  my  judgment, 

•  Beport,  &c.,  p.  108. 
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to  make  light  of  the  distinction  between  secular  and  unsec" 
tariaiu  Mr.  Fraser  expressly  tells  us*  that  in  America^  where, 
if  anywhere,  the  system  nas  had  a  fair  trial,  "  the  public 
BehooLi,  as  a  whole,  are  divested  of  a  distinctly  reu|riou8 
diaraoter,  and  practically  give  nothing  but  secular  instruction.* 
But  not  only  as  the  result  of  experience,  but  in  the  deUberate 
intention  of  its  framers,  it  is  evident  that  specific  Christian 
teaching  and  tndning  were  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
American  school  system.  These  are  the  words  of  tne  famous 
Massaohusetts  law  on  the  subject :  * 

^  All  instmctors  of  youth  are  to  exert  their  best  endeavours  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their 
care  the  principles  of  piety,  justice^  and  a  sacred  regard  to  trath, 
love  to  their  couDtry,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety, 
industry,  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance,  and 
those  other  virtues  wMch  are  the  ornament  of  human  society." 

All  verjr  good,  but  which,  as  far  as  mere  exposition  and 
inculcation  goes,  may  be  found  to  the  full  as  well  in  Plato,  or 
Cicero,  or  Flutarch,  or  Antoninus  Pius,  as  in  Christian 
writers:  unless,  indeed,  full  Christian  teaching  is  implied 
under  the  general  word  pietu,  which  will  hardly  be  contended. 
Now,  I  am  not  saying  all  this  as  a  ground  for  the  opinion 
that  secular  teaching  without  reli^ous  training  and  instruction 
is  bad.  I  do  not  hold  that  opimon.  I  go  with  Mr.  Fraser, 
whom  I  again  quote,  in  the  following  remarks :  t 

**If  the  cultivation  of  some  of  the  choicest  intellectual  gifts 
bestowed  by  God  on  man—the  perception,  memory,  taste,  judgment, 
reason ;  if  the  exaction  of  habits  of  punctuality,  attention,  industry, 
and  good  behaviour;  if  the  respect  which  is  required  and  which 
is  paid  during  the  reading  of  a  daily  portion  of  God's  Holy  Word 
and  the  daily  saying  of  Christ's  universal  prayer,  are  all  to  be  set 
down  as  only  so  many  contrivances  for  producing  ^  clever  devils,' 
it  would  be  vain  to  argue  against  such  a  prejudice.  But  if,  as 
I  believe,  the  cultivation  of  any  one  of  God's  good  gifts,  and  the 
attempt  to  develope  any  one  right  principle  or  worthy  habit,  are, 
so  far  as  they  go,  steps  in  the  direction  not  only  of  morality  but  of 
piety,  materials  with  which  both  the  moralist  and  the  divine,  the 
parent  and  the  Sunday  School  teacher,  may  hope  to  build  the 
structure  of  a  ^  perfect  man '  which  they  desire,  then  it  is  manifestly 
ungenerous  to  turn  round  upon  the  system  which  does  this,  which 
supplies  these  materials  of  the  building,  and  is  prohibited  by  cir- 
cumstances over  which  it  has  no  control  and  to  which  it  is  ibrced 
to  adapt  itself,  from  doing  more,  and  stigmatise  it  with  the  brand 
of  godlessness." 

*Fnuier,  p.  154.  t  ?•  1^- 
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All  I  contend  is  that  for  the  highest  objects  of  Education, 
and  for  its  direct  efforts  towards  the  attainment  of  those 
objects^  school-teaching  so  restrained,  or  that  part  of  school- 
teaching  with  which  alone  we  can  freely  deal  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  is  a  largely  and  palpably  defective  instrument, 
and  needs  much  more  to  be  added  to  it.  I  think  that  the 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  system  in  question  should  some- 
what lower  their  tone;  that  they  should  not  speak  of  the 
American  education  as  a  complete  solution  of  a  problem,  and 
that  they  ought  to  admit  that  what  they  offer  is  but  a  con- 
tribution, though  a  large  and  important  one,  towards  that 
complete  solution. 

I  by  no  means  complain  of  the  absence  of  entire  fulness 
which  is  practically,  if  not  formally,  requisite  in  such  discus- 
sions as  tnese.  It  is  inevitable  in  our  state  of  society  that 
such  discussions  shall  be  limited  in  one  way  or  another: 
either  in  respect  of  the  audience,  if  the  subjects  and  their 
treatment  are  unrestrained :  or  in  respect  of  me  subjects,  if 
their  treatment  is  general. 

Well,  then,  that  which  is  to  supplement  this  defect,  so  far 
as  it  does  exist,  or  supposing  it  to  exist,  in  our  schools, 
must  be,  of  course,  influences  external  to  the  school :  influences 
domestic  and  social,  which  are  beyond  my  present  province. 
But  here  I  am  inevitably  led  to  the  important  distinction  to 
which  I  above  alluded,  and  which  does  belong  most  materially 
to  that  province,  the  distinction  between  the  day  school  and 
the  boarding  school.  This  division  in  the  school  work  of  a 
country  is  not  by  absolute  necessity  inherent  in  the  matter. 
In  France  and  Germany  boarding  schools  are  less  common 
than  day  schools :  in  America  they  are  relatively  rarer  still. 
But  in  England,  though  of  course  I  do  not  say  that  boarding 
schools  are  more  numerous  than  day  schools,  they  are,  at  all 
events,  a  large  and  integral  part  of  our  system ;  and  moreover 
they  are  in  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
of  Englbh  society  above  the  manual  labour  class,  and  no 
wish  or  speculation  of  ours  is  at  all  likely  to  check  that 
demand. 

Now,  a  day  school  is  essentially  a  machine  for  teaching 
certain  things  ;  that  is  all  which  it  directly  undertakes  to  do. 
And  for  myself  I  am  fully  prepared  to  welcome  such  teaching 
for  the  young,  provided  it  is  good  and  true  teaching,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  whatever  may  be  its  limits,  and  however  little  it 
may  aim  at  the  higher  moral  objects  of  education.  By  tJl 
means  let  us  teach  the  elements  of  all  serviceable  Imowledge 
to  all  as  far  as  we  can,  and  put  into  their  hands  the  tools 
of  further  self-culture.      Mr.  Carlyle, .  in  a  passage  I  once 
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formerly  quoted,*  says,  to  what  he  calls  '^  Churchism  and 
pissenteTism,''  "Avaunt,  ye  gainsayers!  is  darkness  and 
ignorance  of  the  alphabet  necessary  for  you  I "  I  think  not. 
But  the  passage  itself  implies  what  I  have  been  assuming, 
that  there  are  other  objects  beyond  the  removal  of  such 
ignorance,  and  by  the  hypothesis  I  return  to  what  I  before 
said,  that  the  attainment  of  those  objects  is  the  work  of  the 
home  and  of  society,  and  in  the  case  of  the  child  mainly,  if 
not  solely,  that  of  the  home.  As  regards  day  schools,  I  might 
be  content,  though  perhaps  not  always  without  some  slight 
misgiving,  even  m  a  country  less  leavened  by  religion  than 
this,  to  leave  the  work  of  the  school  to  be  supplemented  by 
theparent  and  the  Church, 

Very  well.  But  what  when  the  school  is  itself  the  home  ? 
when  for  some  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year  the  child's 
life,  domestic  and  social  as  well  as  educational  and  discip- 
linary, is  almost  wholly  within  the  walls  and  the  playground  of 
the  school  ?  Such  is  our  English  boarding  school  system. 
Unless,  in  respect  of  his  moral  and  religious  training,  the  child 
is  to  be  for  some  fivensixths  of  his  time  as  an  orphan  and  an 
outcast,  his  teacher  must  also  be  his  parent :  in  the  fullest  sense, 
in  loco  parentis. 

How  far,  happily  as  I  conceive,  this  is  actually  the  case  in 
English  boarding  schools,  for  boys,  and  perhaps  still  more  for 
girls — how  far  they  are  from  being  mere  places  of  instruction, 
and  do  aim  at  moral  and  parental  training,  may  be  seen  in 
abundance  by  those  who  care  to  look,  in  tne  Evidence 
collected  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission. 

The  well  known  question  of  what  is  called  the  Conscience 
Clause  has  a  special  bearing  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  In 
its  general  aspect,  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  it  further 
than  to  say  that  as  regards  day  schools,  and  therefore  as 
regards  the  schools  for  the  labouring  class,  which  may  be 
generally  spoken  of  as  day  schools,  I  believe  the  question  is 
very  near  to  its  practical  solution,  on  the  basis  of  the  full 
recognition  of  the  parental  authority,  limited  only  by  con- 
siderations of  convenience  and  regard  to  the  good  order  of  the 
school,  and  absence  of  undue  interference  with  the  master ; 
and  that  its  definite  settlement  will  be  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  Norris,  and  adopted  in  the  recent  Government  Bill  on 
Education,  namely,  that  any  child  may  be  withdrawn  at  the 
request  oi  its  parent  or  guardian,  from  any  specified  school 
lesson.  The  Schools  Commission  add  the  further  suggestion, 
that  any  case  of  abuse  not  met  by  these  provisions  may  be 
dealt  with,  on  complaint,  by  some  recognisea  authority. 

^  Ephemera,  p.  112. 
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But  that  the  Conscience  Olaose  system  is  not  suited  to  the 
boarding  school  as  I  have  attempted  to  represent  it>  I  will 
venture  to  maintain  on  far  better  authority  than  my  own: 
that  of  no  bigot^  no  enemy  to  progress  or  to  freedom-  of 
enquiry  or  of  conscience.  The  following  is  from  the  Report  of 
the  Schools  Commission,*  and  I  may  without  impropriety  say 
that  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Temple : 

^*  In  dealing  with  a  day  scholar  the  master  avowedly  undertakes 
only  a  part,  perhaps  hardly  the  larger  part,  of  bis  education ;  in 
deeding  with  a  boarder  in  bis  own  bouse  he  is  entrusted  with  tbe 
whole.  It  seems  unreasonable  to  require  that  a  master  shall  receive 
a  boy  into  bis  bouse  :  shall  be  responsible  for  bis  moral  training : 
sball  be  responsible  for  what,  if  possibly  less  important  to  the  boy 
himself,  is  still  more  important  to  tbe  school,  as  a  whole,  the 
influence  which  he  exercises  on  tbe  others ;  and  yet  sball  not  be 
free  to  use  the  means  which  be  would  naturally  employ  for  his 
education.  Tbe  master  in  this  case  stands  in  the  parent's  place, 
and  to  do  bis  work  properly  ought  to  be  clothed  with  all  tbe 
parent's  authority.  In  tbis  case,  too,  tbere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  most  instances  tbe  difficulty  will  be  settled,  as  the  Evidence 
shews  that  it  is  settled,  by  common  sense  and  mutual  forbearance. 
But  if  it  cannot  be  so  settled  the  proper  remedy  seems  to  be  to 
put  tbe  boarder  into  tbe  position  of  a  day  scholar." 

This  passage  I  quoted  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  attempting  to  obtain  statutory  protection  in  this  matter 
for  the  masters  of  boarding-houses  at  Eton  and  the  other  great 
schools.  And  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  my  proposal  was 
only  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  power  to  interfere  with 
the  rel^ous  teaching  given  to  the  Governing  Bodies  and  the 
Commissioners,  under  the  Act  I  refer  to  (the  Public  Schools 
Act),  over  the  masters,  did  not  extend  to  ^e  interior  economy 
of  the  boarding  houses,  but  only  to  the  teaching  in  school. 
This  of  course  would  answer  my  purpose,  and  I  trust  it  is  so ; 
but  I  have  some  doubt  of  the  fact. 

Agai^,  while  school-teaching  of  the  intellect  is  necessarily 
limited  in  its  scope,  we  must  further  bear  in  mind  that  the 
inherent  imperfection  of  the  human  subjects  with  which  it  has 
to  deal  will  ever  prevent  the  full  attainment  of  the  objects 
which  in  itself  it  is  rightly  calculated  to  reach,  and  of  reach- 
ing which  sanguine  persons  are  so  slow  to  despair.  There  is 
an  excellent  old  proverb  **  You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out 
of  a  sow's  ear;  and  surely  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  vast 
number  of  those  born  into  the  world  are  sows'  ears,  and 
sows'   ears  they  will  remain,  whatever  you  do  with  them. 

*  Beport,  I.,  48. 
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Mr.  Brandreth  tella  us*  not  to  forget  that  ^^  education  is  on  the 
whole  in  the  hands  of  very  stupid  people."  This,  relatively, 
I  think  is  by  no  means  true :  but  as  part  of  a  general  state- 
ment applied  to  teachers  and  taught,  and  to  all  others,  it  is 
undeniable.  Original  stupidity  is  to  me  quite  as  manifest  and  as 
perplexing  a  fact  as  origiual  sin :  and  so  far  from  believing 
that  mankind  are  always  what  education  makes  them,  I  am 
rather  disposed  to  think  that  there  are  some  natures  so  good 
that  man  can  hardly  spoil  them,  others  so  bad  that  man  can 
hardly  make  anything  of  them.  And  if  any  one  thinks  that  in 
Prussia  for  instance,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  Con- 
tinental system,  the  contrary  has  been  proved  by  experience, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  doubt  if  residence  in  a  German  village, 
and  contemplation  of  the  countenances  and  habits  of  l£at 
studious  and  smoke-loving  people,  will  confirm  that  opinion. 

But  this  is  only  said  in  moaeration  of  undue  expectations, 
and  to  prevent  unreasonable  disappointment.  If  you  cannot 
make  a  silk  purse  from  the  sow's  ear,  some  kind  of  purse  you 
cui:  and  any  kind  of  purse  that  will  hold  some  money  is 
better  than  none. 

If  I  now  attempt  a  little  more  detail  on  some  parts  of  the 
subject,  it  will  be  in  the  first  place  according  to  its  natural 
divisions  in  respect  of  the  people,  which  have  been  recognized 
and  sanctioned  for  this  purpose  by  the  recent  Boyal  Commis- 
sions ;  those  divisions  also  admitting  in  some  cases  of  further 
subdivision.  The  divisions  are  what  we  commonly  call  the 
Upper  Class,  the  Middle  Class,  the  Lower  Class.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  is  a  classification  rather  intelligible  and 
popular  than  precise  and  scientific,  and  in  fact  for  many 
purposes  of  strict  investigation  it  cannot  be  used  simply  as 
thus  stated.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  seems  to  me  excel- 
lently said  by  Mr.  Norris,t 

*'Tell  a  man  to  prescribe  three  several  courses  of  instructioD, 
one  for  the  aristocracy,  another  for  the  middle  class,  and  a  third 
for  labourer's  children,  and  the  wiser  the  man  the  greater  will  be 
his  bewilderment.  But  ask  him  to  organize  three  several  courses 
of  instruction,  one  for  youths  who  will  be  under  tuition  until  they 
come  of  age^  another  for  those  whose  education  will  be  continued 
up  to  15  or  16,  and  a  third  for  those  whose  schooling  must  be 
completed  at  12  years  old,  and  he  will  at  once  know  what  he  is 
about ;  each  course — the  three  years'  course,  the  six  years'  course, 
the  twelve  years'  course — ^must  be  complete  in  itself,  and,  therefore, 
to  a  great  extent,  distinct  from  the  others ;  for  if  the  first  be  a 


*  On  Modem  Education,  p.  14. 
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mere  fragment  of  the  second,  and  the  second  of  the  third,  the 
result  will  be  a  failure.  Each,  so  far  as  it  goes,  must  be  an  organic 
whole." 

According  to  this,  the  education — (I  shall  for  the  future 
often  use  this  word  for  convenience,  though  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  I  am  commonly  confining  it  to  school- 
instruction,  which  is  short  of  its  full  meaningV— the  education, 
I  say,  of  the  Upper  Class  is  given  in  the  Scnool  and  the  Pre- 
paratory School — and  whether  they  resort  to  a  preparatory 
school  or  not  is  a  question  not  of  principle,  though  of  impor- 
tant practical  detail — and  completed  in  many  though  not  in 
all  cases  in  the  Universities.  The  education  of  the  Middle 
Class  we  hold,  as  the  general  rule,  and  so  far  as  it  is  practicable 
really  to  distinguish  between  the  Upper  and  the  Middle  Class 
to  terminate  not  later  than  the  age  of  eighteen,  most  often  at 
about  sixteen,  and  earlier.  And  in  this  branch  the  Schools 
Commissioners  have  suggested  a  further  division  into  Schools 
which  we  have  called  First,  Second,  and  Third  Grade  Schools. 
Boys  in  First  Grade  Schools  remain  there  till  about  eighteen, 
and  are  for  tue  most  part  qualified  to  enter  the  University, 
whether  they  do  so  or  not ;  in  the  Second  Grade  they  remain 
till  about  sixteen,  and  in  the  Third  till  about  fourteen,  enter- 
ing respectively  into  professional  or  mercantile  business  at  a 
higher  or  lower  stage  or  level.  School  education  for  the  Lower 
Class  may  be  said  to  terminate,  ordinarily,  except  through  the 
special  and  supplementary  succedanea  of  Evening  Sdiools, 
Classes  at  Institutes  and  so  forth,  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

We  have  thus  before  us  the  Universities,  the  Schools  for  the 
Upper  Class,  the  Three  Grades  of  Schools  for  the  Middle  Class, 
and  the  Schools  for  the  Lower  Class.  I  cannot  pretend  to  deal 
exhaustively  with  any  one  of  these  items,  and  can  only  ofier 
a  few  observations  on  them,  with  no  attempt  at  uniformity  or 
completeness. 

The  University  question,  as  relating  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, is  one  of  those  set  down  for  special  discussion  in  this 
Section ;  but  I  am  not  about  to  go  into  details  on  this,  any  more 
than  on  any  other  part  of  the  question.  The  main  point  I  wish 
to  dwell  on  is  the  distinction,  often  pointed  out,  but  perhaps 
not  always  borne  in  mind,  between  Universities  and  Colleges, 
or  sets  of  Colleges.  I  said  just  now  that  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  question  is  brought  specially  before  us;  and  I 
have  no  aoubt  that  will  be  regarded,  in  a  sort  of  vague  popular 
way,  as  the  University  question  generally.  This  is  natural 
enough,  for  through  many  centuries  they  were  the  only  Uni- 
versities in /England,  and  they  still  have  by  far  the  most 
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conspicuous  and  predominant  character  as  such.  And  during, 
not  indeed  all  that  time,  but  all  the  time  for  which  we 
have  detailed  records  of  their  condition,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have  been,  not  simply  Universities  in  the  general,  or,  so 
to  say,  incorporeal  sense,  but  congeries  of  Colleges,  and  no  one 
thought  of  their  being  anything  else.  I  say,  not  during  all 
the  time  of  their  existence,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
immense  numbers  of  whom  we  hear  as  in  old  times  collected 
at  the  Universities,  cannot  all  have  been  lodged  in  Colleges. 
But  I  am  not  goins  into  this  antiquarian  question,  from  which 
we  can  derive  hardly  any  assistance  towards  the  solution  of  our 

E resent  problems.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  extending  the 
enefits  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  beyond 
the  Collegiate  limit,  must  draw  on  their  own  constructive 
eenius,  and  not  look  to  ancient  examples  of  which  the 
details  have  not  come  down  to  us,  and  would  probably  be 
inapplicable  if  they  had. 

This  relaxation  of  the  absolute  identity  or  co-extension  of 
the  University  and  the  Colleges  that  so  long  prevailed,  which 
has  partly  been  effected  and  partly  is  being  still  further  at* 
tempted,  has  been  due,  in  a  general  sense,  no  doubt,  to  the 
mental  activity  and  search  for  measures  of  improvement 
which  belongs  to  our  time,  but  most  proximately  as  I  conceive, 
to  the  example  set  by  one  of  the  most  important  and  successful 
institutions  of  these  days,  that  which  alone,  in  any  material 
sense,  can  claim  the  title  of  University  besides  Oxford  and 
Cambridge :  I  mean  the  University  of  London. 

That  Institution  succeeded  in  a  very  short  time  and 
without  difficulty,  in  illustrating  in  actual  practice  the 
long-forgotten  distinction,  to  which  I  have  referred,  between 
a  University  in  its  essence,  and  a  collection  of  Colleges 
in  one  spot.  I  said,  just  now,  that  the  former  might  be 
called  incorporeal.  It  cannot  be  literally  so,  for  a  University 
must  have  a  ^'  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  but  it  may 
be  on  a  very  small  scale.  I  remember  in  the  early  days 
of -^  the  London  University,  a  sort  of  gibe  was  often  heard 
somewhat  to  this  effect,  that  it  was  funny  enough  to  go  up  two 
pairs  of  stairs  in  Somerset  House  and  find  the  University  of 
London  with  a  brass  plate  on  a  small  door.  I  do  not  suppose 
this  was  ever  literally  true ;  but  no  doubt  the  contrast  was 
enormous  between  what  was  visible  and  concentrated  of  that 
University,  and  the  splendid  and  venerable  presence  around 
the  Ratcliffe  Museum,  or  in  the  great  courts  and  squares  of 
Trinity  and  St.  John's.  The  contrast  still  exists,  though  in  a 
less  degree.  It  will  still  further  be  lessened  by  the  removal 
of  the  University  to  Burlington  House;  but  exist  it  always 
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will,  and  its  existence  will  be  the  standing  illustration  of  the 
distinction  to  which  I  am  refemng. 

I  said  the  London  University  was  an  important  and  success- 
ful Institution.  I  conceive  further  that  for  its  proper  objects 
it  is  founded  on  thoroughly  sound  principles,  and  eminently 
deserving  of  the  legislative  and  popular  support  which  it 
receives.  But  those  objects,  in  my  view,  are  limited  and 
definite.     I  have  heard  one  of  the  authorities  of  the  University 

{)rotest  against  the  notion  which,  very  probably,  is  held  in  a 
oose  way  by  many  persons,  that  that  body  is  simply  an 
examining  body.  It  not  only,  he  said,  examines  and  tests  the 
results  of  studies  ;  it  directs  those  studies.  This  is  quite  true. 
In  so  far  as  the  University  can  attract  students  throughout 
the  country  by  the  testamur  which  it  has  to  offer,  it  guides 
though  it  does  not  force  their  studies  into  a  certain  channel. 
But  still  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  it  actually  does  is  to  examine 
and  certify  ;  and  therefore  the  work  which  it  does,  the  effect 
which  it  produces,  directly,  is  purely  intellectual :  the  moral 
and  the  social  in  it,  which  is  no  doubt  considerable,  is  obtained 
only  through  the  intellectual,  and  the  religious,  if  at  all,  more 
remotely  still.  In  so  far  it  necessarily  tails  short  of  educa- 
tional completeness  as  above  delineated. 

The  ancient  Universities,  not  perhaps  according  to  the 
original  theory  of  their  foundation,  but,  if  I  may  so  say,  the 
theory  of  their  practice  for  many  years,  were  not  open  to 
the  same  remark.  In  their  measure,  and  allowing  for  the 
difference  of  age  with  which  they  had  to  deal  compared  with 
schools,  they  did  profess  to  offer  a  training  of  character,  as 
well  as  a  teaching  of  the  intellect  and  a  communication  of 
knowledge.  But  tnis  they  did  far  more  through  their  Colleges 
than  by  their  own  proper  organs. 

We  are  reminded  here  of  the  distinction  above  dwelt  on 
between  the  day  school  and  the  boarding  school.  In  so  far 
as  the  Lectures  of  University  Professors  do  actually  teach  and 
ensure  that  something  shall  be  learnt,  they  resemble  the 
ordinary  class  work  of  a  school.  But  except  these,  what 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  did  as  Universities,  was  simply  to 
ascertain,  as  conditions  and  pre-requisites  of  their  distinctions 
and  degrees,  that  a  certain  amount  of  attainment  had  been 
arrived  at.  The  University  did  not  teach  as  the  day  school 
does ;  but  it  ascertained  the  result  of  such  teaching.  And 
that  such  teaching  was  mainly  to  be  got  through  certain 
Colleges  was,  properly  speaking,  accidental  and  not  necessary 
to  the  system.  The  Local  Examinations,  as  they  are  called, 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  independent  of  all  particular 
"laces  and  sources  of  instruction,  and  ask  only  for  its  result. 
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The  recently-announced  Oxonian  experiment  of  resident 
students  not  belonging  to  any  College,  is  a  further  application, 
in  different  circumstances,  of  the  same  principle. 

For  myself,  I  heartily  wish  well  to  all  these  attempts  to 
extend  partially  the  benefits  of  our  ancient  Universities  to 
those  who,  from  whatever  cause,  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
enjoy  them  fully.  I,  of  course,  admit  that  I  am  assuming 
here  that  the  full  University  course  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
understood,  was  a  benefit  it  properly  pursued.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  the  assumption  fails  in  respect  of  many  cases. 
Every  one  has  heard  ridicule  cast  on  the  Colleges,  as  they  were 
in  the  last  century  and  even  up  to  the  present  time,  as  not  in 
fact  performing  for  parents  the  promise  they  are  believed  to 
hold  out,  of  a  real  moral  training  for  their  adolescent  sons. 
Now,  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  training  must  be  difFe- 
rent,  must  be  less  rijnd,  for  the  adolescent  than  for  the  child. 
Still,  no  doubt  there  have  always  been,  and  there  are,  short- 
comings in  this  respect.  I  spoke  above  not  of  the  practice, 
but  of  the  theory  of  the  practice,  of  the  Universities  or 
Colleges  in  this  matter ;  and  I  fully  believe  that  that  practice 
as  intended,  and  as  it  was  when  offered,  which  in  very  many 
cases  it  has  been,  to  willing  minds,  was  and  is  educational  in 
the  full  sense  of  that  word.  There  is  a  spirited  couplet  about 
Oxford  quoted  in  the  novel  "  Keginala  Dalton,"*  from  a 
satirical  poem  called  the  ^'  New  Oxford  Sausage  "  : — 


•*  See,  nnfading  in  honours,  immortal  in  years, 
The  great  Mother  of  Churchmen  and  Tories  appears ! 


» 


This  was  written,  I  believe,  at  a  time  when  the  discipline 
both  of  the  University  and  the  Colleges  was  lax  enough ; 
and  the  result  may  not  be  considered  a  desirable  one  to  have 
attained.  All  I  mean  is  that  it  was  a  real  and  substantial 
result,  in  the  lasting  formation  of  character.  What  the  par- 
ticular result  is  through  such  Institutions  as  Colleges  must 
.  always  very  much  depend,  in  these  days  no  doubt  more  than 
in  former  ones,  on  the  general  spirit  of  the  time. 

This  result,  as  I  have  said,  is  as  I  conceive  the  work  of  the 
Colleges  rather  than  of  the  University.  The  University  has 
indeed  disciplinary  regulations ;  but  they  are  of  comparatively 
feeble  efFect,  and  perhaps  are  more  for  general  objects  of  good 
order  than  strictly  educational. 

The  College  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  boarding  school  continued 
for  the  more  advanced  age,  and  with  its  system  modified  with 
a  view  to  that  age ;  and,  believing,  as  I  do,  possibly  with  the 
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bias  of  ancient  and  intense  affection  for  my  own  Mater 
Almissima,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  that  that  system  i& 
the  best,  I  cannot  look  on  the  recent  substitutes  for  it  as  full 
equivalents.  The  Local  Examinations,  indeed,  do  not  realljr 
enter  into  the  comparison.  Those  who  avail  themselves  of  it 
are  at  other  places  of  education,  or  they  arc  at  home; 
and  in  either  case  it  is  presumed  that  the  essentials  of  educa- 
tion are  provided  for  them,  nor  is  the  University  in  any  way 
responsible  in  the  matter.  But  the  highly  interesting  and 
important  experiment  on  which  Oxford  is  just  entering,  of 
non-collegiate  resident  students,  is  on  a  different  footing.  It  is 
to  be  justified,  as  I  conceive,  and,  I  think,  it  may  be  fully 
justified  and  even  applauded,  only  on  the  admission  that  the 
University,  as  such,  is  not  an  educating  body  in  the  full  sense, 
and  does  not  admit  responsibility  in  respect  of  these  her 
new  alumni,  such  as  she  has  hitherto  borne  towards  her 
old  ones,  not  in  herself,  but  through  the  accidental  co-opera- 
tion of  Colleges.  The  responsibility  is  elsewhere.  Either  these 
young  men  will  be  past  the  status  pupillaris,  I  do  not  mean  in 
any  technical  sense,  but  the  time  when  they  need  external 
gmdance  and  control,  in  which  case  they  will  be  themselves 
responsible,  or  they  will  not ;  and  in  that  case  the  responsibility 
will  be  with  their  natural  guides,  their  parents  or  guardians. 
I  am  convinced  that  on  these  important  personages  we  must 
be  content  to  throw  very  great  weight,  if  we  are  to  satisfy  our 
own  minds  and  consciences  in  the  solution  of  many  of  the 
educational  problems  of  our  day.  If,  as  has  sometimes  been 
said,  the  parents  will  be  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  Collegiate  life, 
with  its  restraints,  and,  perhaps,  greater  expense,  and  to  take 
up  with  the  new  system  not  as  second-best  in  itself  and  in  some 
cases  the  only  one  within  reach,  but  as  actually  the  better  of  the 
two,  we  may  regret  it ;  but  it  would  be  simply  an  intimation 
that  public  opinion,  which  in  this  case  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  parents,  no  longer  cares  about  the  Collegiate  sys- 
tem; and  we  may  be  sure  that,  if  so,  it  would  not  long 
remain.    I  cannot  say  that  I  expect  this  to  be  the  result. 

The  regulations  wnich  have  been  so  carefully  framed  and 
promulgated,  for  securing  some  degree  of  moral  and  disciplinary 
nurture  for  these  students  uftattacned,  will  very  probably  have 
much  of  the  success  which  all  must  wish  for  them.  They  are 
tentative,  and  open  to  revision  and  amelioration  at  any  time : 
it  is  quite  right  for  the  University  to  aim  at  the  object  in 
question  in  some  such  way.  But  even  should  they  fail,  and  if 
it  were  necessary  on  general  grounds  of  order,  or  of  considera- 
tion towards  the  members  of  Colleges,  that  the  system  should  be 
abandoned,  I  conceive  that  the  University  would  have  nothing 
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to  reproach  herself  with.  She  offers^  as  I  said^  and  can  only 
offer,  a  partial  benefit :  it  is  for  those  who  take  it  to  supplement 
its  defects. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  I  have  spoken  in  no  spirit  of 
restraint  as  to  the  access  which  the  University  should  give  to 
its  benefits,  to  the  whole  of  the  population.  I  include  Degrees, 
except,  of  course,  those  which  are  restrained  by  their  very 
meaning  and  title,  such  as  Degrees  in  Divinity.  I  include 
Professorships,  though  here  too  all  would  admit  the  necessity  of 
some  restraint,  and  it  would  not  always  be  easy,  as  it  is  said, 
to  **  draw  the  line."  I  am  disposed  to  include  admission  to  the 
Governing  Body. 

On  the  Colleges  I  cannot  but  look  differently,  and  I  must 
apply  to  them  the  same  general  principles  of  which  I  spoke 
with  respect  to  boarding  schools.  With  whatever  short- 
comings in  practice,  I  conceive,  as  I  have  said,  that  in 
idea,  and  in  my  own  belief  at  least  to  a  great  extent  in 
practice  too,  they  are  fully  educational,  religious,  disciplinary 
mstitutions,  in  their  definite  regulations,  and  in  no  less  im- 
portant a  sense,  often  as  it  is  sneered  at,  in  the  tone  of  their 
social  atmosphere :  and  I  should  be  unwilling  to  sanction  any 
process  by  which  this  essential  character  should  be  changeu. 
I  admit  that  there  is  a  difference  between  measures  which 
should  require  Colleges  to  abandon  their  specific  religious 
character,  and  measures  such  as  have  lately  been  urged  upon 
Parliament,  which  would  only  leave  the  Colleges  free  to  act  for 
themselves  in  the  matter.  6ut  I  am  speaking  of  the  effect  of 
such  measures;  and  that  effect,  in  the  anticipation  at  least  of 
most  of  their  promoters,  would  imdeniably  be  what  I  have 
supposed.  If  It  be  true,  as  some  appear  to  hold,  that  the 
Colleges  are  of  themselves  losing  that  character,  and  that  no 
such  legislative  provision  would  have  anv  perceptible  effect,  I 
can  only  reply  that  I  doubt  the  fact,  and  regret  it  if  it  is  so. 

I  pass  from  the  subject  of  the  Universities  in  themselves, 
though  I  shall  have  briefly  to  recur  to  them  in  connexion  with 
the  Public  Schools. 

On  the  School  Education  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Class,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  I  should  have  anything  new  to  say, 
or  that  I  should  depart  from  the  conclusions  to  which  I  was  a 

a,  and  which  were  arrived  at,  after  laborious  investigation, 
e  two  Eoyal  Commissions  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I 
venture  to  recommend  their  Reports  to  those  interested  in 
these  subjects,  as  at  least  not  wanting  either  in  compre- 
hensiveness or  in  detail,  and  as  furnishing  ample  material 
for  the  formation  of  independent  opinions.  The  Keport  and 
Appendices  of  the  Public  Schools  Commission  occupy  two 
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large  folios,  most  of  them  in  very  small  print:  those  of  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  if  ever  completed,  will  fill  twenty 
or  twenty-one  closely  printed  octavos.  I  suggest  them  as  light 
and  pleasant  reading  for  the  leisure  time  of  busy  men. 

It  IS  evident  that  I  have  not  time  to  do  more  than  slightly 
touch  on  the  voluminous  matter  thus  collected.  The  most 
noticeable  point,  perhaps,  connected  with  these  schools,  in  its 

Srinciple  belonging  equally  to  those  of  the  Upper  and  the 
fiddle  Class,  and  marking  a  broad  distinction  between  them 
and  those  of  the  Lower,  is  this  :  After  full  consideration,  and 
hearing  abundantly  set  forth  the  views  of  those  who  would 
advocate  a  different  course,  the  one  Commission  re-affirmed 
for  the  Upper  Class,  the  other  cither  re-affirmed  or  proposed 
to  revive  for  the  Middle  Class,  the  ancient  basis  of  Classics 
and  Mathematics  for  school  instruction;  not  indeed  that  these 
should  be,  as  no  doubt  they  often  have  been,  the  exclusive 
basis,  but  still  on  the  whole  the  main  and  most  important. 
And  this,  I  believe  I  may  say,  not  because  it  is  the  Undent 
basis :  this  alone  in  these  days  will  not  avail  any  one  or  any- 
thing. But  on  the  whole  we  thought  it  was  the  best  ground 
to  lay. 

As  to  antiquity,  indeed,  I  by  no  means  contend  that  the 
conditions  of  the  question  are  the  same  now  as  they  were 
formerly.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy 
of  arguing  that  because  our  forefathers  taught  grammar  and 
languages  through  Latin,  therefore  they  would  do  so  now ; 
inasmuch  as  formerly  there  was  no  other  grammar  but  Latin 
to  teach,  whereas  now  there  are  many  others.  So  in  many 
other  ways  there  are  branches  of  knowledge,  means  of  active 
usefulness,  instruments  of  mental  discipline,  pressing  on  our 
attention,  which  did  not  formerly  exist,  or  were  not  recognised 
as  they  are  now.  The  question  must  be  argued  differently 
if  at  all. 

With  respect  to  Classical  teaching,  or  at  least  the 
teaching  of  Latin,  I  must  say  for  myself  that  I  ani  content 
to  rest  the  argument  for  it  on  soinewhat  narrower  ground 
than  is  often  taken.  I  fully  admit  the  force  of  the  direct 
considerations  in  favour  of  Classical  knowledge,  from  the 
immortal  beauty  and  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the 
literature  to  which  it  gives  access.  Those  who  desire  to 
see  them  sot  forth  will  not  oa.silv  find  it  bettor  done  than  in 

• 

the  evidonoe  of  Dr.  '^ronij)I<',  Dr.  Mohorly,  and  Professor 
Airy,  before  the  Puhlic  Schools  C-onunission,*  in  Dr.  ^loberly's 
Lc^ttor.s  to  Sir  W.  Ileatln'oto,  or  in  ono  of  tlio  nio.-t  mastcrlv 
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pirts  of  that  powerful  and  comprehensive  work,  Mr.  Stuart 
MiU's  Address  at  St.  Andrew's.  A  few  words  I  will  quote 
from  the  evidence  of  Professor  Airy  ;  that  great  and  sober 
intellect,  of  which  the  testimony  is  beyond  cavil,  as  its  powers 
through  a  lono^  life  have  been  mainly  given  to  the  highest 
scientific,  not  linguistic,  studies. 

"  I  cannot  express  the  value  which  it  has  been  to  me  all  my  life 
to  have  had  a  good  Classical  training.  I  have  had  in  particular  an 
enormous  quantity  of  poetry  committed  to  memory,  from  which  I 
have  acquired  and  kept  up  a  constant  familiarity  with  the  language, 
and  I  am  a  much  better  Latin  and  Greek  scholar  now  than  when  I 

was  at  the  University In  the  next  place,   I  have   a 

constant  fund  of  invaluable  literature  in  my  mind,  and  that  sort  of 
training  in  matters  of  history,  both  the  history  of  men  and  the  his- 
tory of  mental  philosophy,  which  accompanies  those  acquirements.  I 
would  not  on  any  account  [disturb  the  Classics,  as  the  basis  of  English 
education  at  our  great  public  schools]  :  and  perhaps  more  importance 
may  be  attached  to  my  opinion  in  that  respect  as  being  professionally, 
as  I  may  say,  a  mathematician  ;  and  having  made  my  strong  points 
in  that  science,  I  still  cannot  sufficiently  express  the  importance  I 
attach  to  the  study  of  the  Classics." 

These  words  alone  might  shame  the  common  herd  of  dc- 
claimers  who,  from  the  days  of  Sydney  Smith  downwards, 
have  indulged  their  easy  and  superficial  sneers  against  Classical 
learning. 

Still  I  must  admit  that  when  I  consider  the  actual  con- 
dition of  literature,  as  it  is,  and  contrasted  with  former  times 
— the  immensity,  the  excellence,  the  value  for  culture,  the 
practical  utility  of  the  literature  of  the  last  four  centuries — to 
how  orreat  an  extent,  though  no  doubt  far  from  completely,  the 
benefits  themselves  of  the  Classical  learning  may  be  attained 
through  the  modern  Linfjua^^es — and  when  I  consider  the 
conditions  of  modern  society,  the  multiplied  demands  on  our 
time,  the  absolute  need  of  much  knowledge  and  information 
apart  from  the  old  learning,  and,  to  many,  of  the  early  acqui- 
sition of  practical  and  business  habits  apart  from  books 
altogether,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  conclusion  that  in  a 
literary  and  instructional  view  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  or  even  of  Latin  alone,  is  indispensable  even  to  the 
hiffhor  classes,  still  more  to  tln^sc  below  them. 

1  advocate  the  substantial  retention  of  Classics  and  Mathe- 
matics in  their  present  position  in  our  higher  education,  on 
the  familiar  grounds  (for  I  j)rctcu(l  to  jiothing  new),  iirst,  as 
regards  Classics,  or,  rather,  Latin,  that  1  conceive  an  intelli- 
gent knowledge  of  grammar  to  be  the  best  instrument  to  attain 
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large  folios,  most  of  them  in  very  small  print:  those  of  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  if  ever  completed,  will  fill  twenty 
or  twenty-one  closely  printed  octavos.  I  suggest  them  as  light 
and  pleasant  reading  for  the  leisure  time  of  ousy  men. 

It  is  evident  that  I  have  not  time  to  do  more  than  slightly 
touch  on  the  voluminous  matter  thus  collected.  The  most 
noticeable  point,  perhaps,  connected  with  these  schools,  in  its 

Principle  belonging  equally  to  those  of  the  Upper  and  the 
liddle  Class,  and  marking  a  broad  distinction  between  them 
and  those  of  the  Lower,  is  this  :  After  full  consideration,  and 
hearing  abundantly  set  forth  the  views  of  those  who  would 
advocate  a  different  course,  the  one  Commission  re-affirmed 
for  the  Upper  Class,  the  other  either  re-affirmed  or  proposed 
to  revive  for  the  Middle  Class,  the  ancient  basis  of  Classics 
and  Mathematics  for  school  instruction ;  not  indeed  that  these 
should  be,  as  no  doubt  they  often  have  been,  the  exclusive 
basis,  but  still  on  the  whole  the  main  and  most  important. 
And  this,  I  believe  I  may  eay,  not  because  it  is  the  Undent 
basis :  this  alone  in  these  days  will  not  avail  any  one  or  any- 
thing. But  on  the  whole  we  thought  it  was  the  best  ground 
to  lay. 

As  to  antiquity,  indeed,  I  by  no  means  contend  that  the 
conditions  of  the  question  are  the  same  now  as  they  were 
formerly.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy 
of  arguing  that  because  our  forefathers  taught  grammar  and 
languages  through  Latin,  therefore  they  would  do  to  now ; 
inasmuch  as  formerly  there  was  no  other  grammar  but  Latin 
to  teach,  whereas  now  there  are  many  others.  So  in  many 
other  ways  there  are  branches  of  knowledge,  means  of  active 
usefulness,  instruments  of  mental  discipline,  pressing  on  our 
attention,  which  did  not  formerly  exist,  or  were  not  recognised 
as  they  are  now.  The  question  must  be  argued  differently 
if  at  all. 

With  respect  to  Classical  teaching,  or  at  least  the 
teaching  of  Latin,  I  must  say  for  myself  that  I  am  content 
to  rest  the  argument  for  it  on  somewhat  narrower  ground 
than  is  often  taken.  I  fully  admit  the  force  of  thQ  direct 
considerations  in  favour  of  Classical  knowledge,  from  the 
immortal  beauty  and  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the 
literature  to  which  it  gives  access.  Those  who  desire  to 
see  them  set  forth  will  not  oasilv  find  it  hotter  done  than  in 

• 

the  evidonco  of  Dr.  Toinj)I<',  \)\\  Mohorly,  and  Professor 
Airy,  before  the  Pnhlic  Scliools  ('Onunission,*  in  Dr.  ^loberly's 
Lotters  to  Sir  W.  Ileatlicoto,  or  in  ono  or  tlio  mo.-t  masterlv 
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5irt^  of  that  powerful  and  comprehensive  work,  Mr.  Stuart 
1111*3  Address  at  St.  Andrew's.  A  few  words  I  will  quote 
from  the  evidence  of  Professor  Airy  ;  that  great  and  sober 
intellect,  of  which  the  testimony  is  beyond  cavil,  as  its  powers 
through  a  louor  life  have  been  mainly  given  to  the  highest 
scientific,  not  linguistic,  studies. 

"I  cannot  express  the  value  which  it  has  been  to  mo  all  my  life 
to  have  had  a  good  Classical  training.  1  have  had  iu  particular  au 
enormous  quantity  of  poetry  committed  to  memory,  from  which  I 
have  acquired  and  kept  up  a  constant  familiarity  with  the  language, 
and  I  am  a  much  better  Latin  and  Greek  scholar  now  than  when  I 

was  at  the  University In  the  next  place,   I  have   a 

constant  fund  of  invaluable  literature  in  my  mind,  and  that  sort  of 
training  in  matters  of  history,  both  the  history  of  men  and  the  his- 
tory of  mental  philosophy,  which  accompanies  those  acquirements.  I 
would  not  on  any  account  [disturb  the  Classics,  as  the  basis  of  English 
education  at  our  great  public  schools]  :  and  perhaps  more  importance 
may  bo  attached  to  my  opinion  in  that  respect  as  being  professionally, 
as  I  may  say,  a  mathematician ;  and  having  made  my  strong  points 
in  that  science,  I  still  cannot  sufficiently  express  the  importance  I 
attach  to  the  study  of  the  Classics." 

These  words  alone  might  shame  tlic  common  herd  of  dc- 
claimers  who,  from  the  days  of  Sydney  Smith  downwards, 
have  indulged  their  easy  and  superficial  sneers  against  Classical 
learning. 

Still    I   must  admit  that  when  I  consider  the  actual  con- 
dition of  literature,  as  it  is,  and  contrasted  with  former  times 
— the   immensity,  the  excft^ince,  Ith'*^  value  for   culture,  the 
practical  utility  of  ^jj^  literature  of  the  last  tour  oaenturies — to 
how  f^reat  an  e^cnt  thou«>"h  no  doubt  far  from  completely,  .flie         J 
benefits  tienKclves 'of  the  Classical  learning  may  be  attained 
through  tiie    modern    Lmguages— and   when    1    consider   the 
conditiq^^  ^f   modern  society,  the  multiplied  demands  on  our 
time,;i,e\l,,olute  need  of  much  knowledge  and  mformation  , 

ai>?ft'from  the  old  learning,  and,  to  many,  ot  the  early  acqui-  1 

^I'tion  of  practical  and  business  habits  apart  from  books 
alt  Uther,  I  camu)t  bring  myself  to  the  conclusion  that  ma 
litVmrvand  instructiona!  view  the  knowledge  ot  Gree^.  and 
Sin  or  even  of  Latin  alone,  is  indispensable  even  to  the 
hirrher  clashes,,  still  more  to  those  below  them. 


ipoii r< Is  U lassies,  or,  rabnei,  i^cvtm,  tiitvu   ^   ^^^^ -  , 

gett  knowledge  of  grammar  to  be  the  beat  instrument  to  attain 
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mastery  over  language,  and  through  language  to  get  access 
to  all  knowledge  and  means  of  intellectual  progress,  and  I 
believe  that  from  its  finished  completeness  as  what  we  call  a 
dead  language,  and  its  clear  scientific  precision,  there  is  no 
granunar  to  be  compared  to  the  Latin  for  this  purpose ;  next, 
as  respects  Mathematics,  perhaps  Geometry  especially,  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  the  best  instrument  to  attain  clearness,  consecu- 
tiveness,  and  accuracy,  in  reasoning :  and  lastly,  as  regards 
both  Classics  and  Mathematics,  because  I  believe  them  to  be 
the  hardest  work  generally  suitable  to  the  growing  mind, 
with  a  view  to  the  strengthening  and  development  of  its 
powers.  On  the  two  former  points  I  shall  say  nothing  further. 
On  the  latter  I  will  dwell  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Lowe  said  some  time  ago,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times^  that 
the  early  days  of  learning  Latin  grammar  were  to  a  boy 
days  of  intense  misery.  This  I  conceive  to  be  a  somewhat 
invidious  and  over-strained  way  of  saying  what  I  have  just 
said,  that  it  is  some  of  the  hardest  work  to  which  he  can 
be  put  For,  though  there  will  always  be  a  certain  number 
of  boys  who  naturally  like  hard  work,  nothing  can  be  more 
idle  than  to  suppose  that  they  will  ever  be  more  than  a  small 
minority.  Boys  commonly  begin  by  disliking  all  work ;  and 
unless  this  tendency  is  vigorously  counteracted,  so  they  will 
continue.  An  able  witness  said  to  us,*  of  boys  who  have 
**  never  got  their  minds  under  complete  weigh  in  any  subject," 
that  they  '^  regard  all  study  with  perfectly  impartial  loathing." 
Well  then,  if  good  hard  work  is  necessary,  which  I  assume, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  cajj p^'^^']^*^  jjjjwpsing  on  the  boy  what  he, 

as  a  gener^U-Ule,  dillikes.     I  once  ^^14^?^^  ^*  ,^^®  ^^^?^ 
rngs^oFour  time,  a  marvel  of  industry  and  ft^^owledge,  the 
late    Sur  James  Stephen,   say   that    every  one  aV\,^^ 
distasteful  work  to  do.     This,  of  course,  must  not  fe  ^y 
hterally ;  what  he  meant  was,  that  it  must  be  harij^' 
Men  sometimes  protest  against  this,  and  say  that  in  edlT^ 
we  should  aun   at  the  exact  reverse,  and   try  to   ffive   U3i 
what  they  will  feel  pleasure  in  doing.     Undoubtedly    if  >v« 
can  do  so  consistently  with   its  being  hard  work :    but   this 
I  hold  to   be  fundamental  and  primary,  whatever   else   mav 
follow,  or  whatever  else  may  be  sacrificed.     By  hard  work 
I  mem,  of  course,  that  which  requires  stout  mental  effort 
mental  tuggmg  and  straining,  to  accomplish;  so  alone  will 
the  muscles  of  the   mind,  so  to   say,  develope  and  become 
serviceable  and  strong     The  analogy  here  is  perfect  between 
the  body  and  the  mmd.     No  one  questions  that  for  full  bodily 

♦  Bev.  J.  W.  Blakesley,  Public  Schools  Report  IV.,  109. 
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use  and  efficiency^  athletic  exercises  should  be  as  hard  as 
the  health  will  bear.  I  may  illustrate  this  from  the  ancient 
game  of  tennis,  a  game  which^  alone  perhaps  among  athletic 
exercises,  might,  as  many  here  will  know,  be  played  by  a 
one-armed  man ;  the  left  arm  does  nothing.  At  Cambridge 
I  once  happened  to  see  the  arms  of  a  tennis-player,  the 
present  Sir  Henry  Sutton,  Governor  of  Victoria,  stripped 
after  he  had  played  every  day  at  the  game  for  several 
weeks.  The  right  arm  was  about  double  the  size  of  the 
left. 

I  once  heard  this  principle  called  in  derision  ^^  the  treadmill 
principle."  But  that  is  not  a  fair  way  of  putting  it.  The 
essence  of  the  treadmill  principle  is  that  it  is  work  pure  and 
simple  without  result.  But  no  one  will  say  this  of  Classics 
and  Mathematics.  By  all  accounts,  it  is  at  least  a  near  race, 
I  mean  as  regards  direct  results,  between  them  and  other 
branches  of  learning ;  and  if  so,  until  it  is  proved  that  those 
other  branches  can  equal  them  in  their  power  of  bracing  and 
training  the  mental  faculties,  I  would  leave  them  their  present 
prerogative. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  experiment  has  yet  been  fully 
tried.  Abundant  evidence  in  favour  of  the  old  system  may 
no  doubt  be  found,  chiefly  from  schoolmasters,  in  the  Reports 
of  the  Commissioners.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners* 
about  Latin,  that  the  evidence  of  most  of  the  actual  school- 
masters can  hardly  be  looked  on  with  confidence  as  free  from 
all  unconscious  bias  on  this  point.  The  existing  system  is 
that  in  which  they  were  brought  up  and  have  laboured. 
"  They  ascribe  to  the  subject  success  which  is  really  due  to 
their  own  better  acquaintance  with  it." 

I  must,  however,  content  myself  with  stating  my  own  beUef, 
and  that  at  least  the  07iu8  probandi^  in  the  view  which  I 
have  been  taking,  lies  with  those  who  would  displace  the  old 
foundations. 

These   foundations   may   become   imperceptible,   while  the 

superstructure  is  visible  and  flourishing.     1  myself,  and  such 

^    is  the  case  of  thousands,  have  long  since  lost  all  the  knowledge 

^    of  Mathematics  I  ever  had,  nor  did  I  ever  learn  the  subject 

*  with  any  taste  for  it ;   mainly  in  fact  it  was  for  collateral 

objects.     But  I  by  no  means  believe  that  the  benefits  of  the 

mental  training  have  been  wholly  lost  to  me ;  possibly  they 

1   have  not  been  lost  at  all. 

\      It  will  be  seen  how  impossible  it  is  for  me  even  to  touch  on 

I    
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many  important  parts  of  the  subject.     Assuming,  for  example, 
the  retention  of   Classical  and  Mathematical  teaching,  there 
remains  the  difficult  question  of  the  methods  of  doing  so.     On 
this  I  content  myself  with  observing  that  as  regards  Classics 
much  valuable  matter  will  be  found  in  the  "  Essays  on  a  Liberal 
Education "  to  which  I  have  already  alluded ;  and  as  regards 
Mathematics,  or   at   least   Geometry,  I   venture    to    express 
concurrence  in  what  I  know  was  the  opinion  of  my  illustrious 
old  tutor,  Dr.  Whewell,  that  much  of  the  value  of  learning 
it  depends  on  the  old   method  of    bit-by-bit   demonstration, 
as  in  the  established  mode  of  doing  Euclid,  compared   with 
some  modern  improvements.     It  was  once  said  that  the  only 
remedy  for  inattention  and  wandering  of  the  mind  was,  three 
hours  of  Euclid  every  morning. 

What  I  have  said  applies  in  [)rinciple  equally  to  tlie  schools 
of  the  Upper  and  MidcUe  Class.  But  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
in  the  three  grades  of  school  to  which  I  referred,  the  careful 
inquiries  of  the  Commissioners  led  them  to  suggest  practical 
modifications  and  differences  accordin<^  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  grade.  The  following  passage  from  the  Keport*  \vill 
remind  you  of  my  meaning  when  speaking  of  the  three 
grades  of  school,  and  will  illustrate  what  I  have  just  said. 

**  The  differences  in  the  ages  at  which  the  instruction  in  school 
is  to  stop  makes  a  difference  in  the  whole  plan  and  character  of  that 
instruction.  If  the  school  life  is  to  continue  long,  it  is  worth  while 
to  teach  subjects  which  otherwise  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt; 
and  not  only  so,  but  the  order  in  which  subjects  are  taught  will  bo 
different.  In  a  school  of  the  first  grade,  Greek  may  be  taught  as 
well  as  Latin  :  in  a  school  of  the  second  grade,  it  is  useless  to  teach 
Greek  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  at  all.  Again,  in  a  school  of 
the  second  grade,  it  vnll  be  often  possible  to  teach  two  modern 
languages  besides  Latin,  and  to  make  Latin  an  important  subject ; 
in  a  school  of  the  third  grade,  it  would  hardly  be  wise  to  attempt 
more  than  one  modern  language  in  addition  to  the  elements  of  Latin, 
nor  to  carry  Latin  beyond  the  elements." 

Or  I  may  put  it  somewhat  more  fully  and  precisely  in  words 
which  are  not  in  the  Report,  but  in  an  unpublished  paper 
printed  for  consideration  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry  by  one 
of  our  members,  Mr.  Acland  : — 

"In  the  lii^l-gnulc  school,  Classics,  (ircck  as  well  u<  halin,  and 
Matlioniatics,  the  staple :  other  •'uhjeolt*  in  due  proportion  and  . sub- 
urdi  nation. 
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"  Second  grade,  Greek  dropped  as  a  staple ;  Latin,  with  Mathe- 
itics  and  French  or  German,  the  staple.    Greek  an  extra  in  certain 


"Third  grade,  English  and  Arithmetic,  the  staple  ;  opportunities, 
lere  pructicablo  for  other  subjects,  as  French  and  Natural  Sciences. 
itin  an  extra." 

This  classification^  bearing  in  mind  that  Arithmetic  is  in 
5t  the   earliest  stage  of  Mathematics,  will  be  found  to  be 

substantial  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
eport,  except  that  we  have  proposed,  rightly  as  I  think,  even 

the  third  grade  always  to  include  at  least  the  elements  of 
atin. 

In  schools  of  the  second  ^rade,  Mr.  Acland  puts  Greek  as 
I  "extra  in  certain  cases":  the  lieport  says  that  in  such 
liools  it  should  not  be  taught  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course, 
liich  means  the  same.  1  have  the  clearest  conviction  that 
r  boys  whose  school-time  is  to  end  at  sixteen  there  is  no 
ne,  as  the  ordinary  rule,  for  Greek,  and  that  it  should  be 
litted :  and  I  say  so  without  bias,  because  though  many 
ive  made  better  use  of  their  knowledge,  no  one  perhaps  has 
rived  more  pleasure  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
Q^age  than  I  have.     Mr.  Neate,  in  a  paper  communicated 

the  Public  Schools  Commissioners,*  advocates  the  abandou- 
3nt  of  Greek  altogether  as  a  regular  part  of  School  and 
Diversity  teaching  :  but  here  I  cannot  go  with  him.  I  con- 
ive  the   work  of   Third    and  Second  Grade  Schools  should 

complete  without  Greek  :  but  that  facilities  might  be  given 
r  those  who  have  a  liking  for  it,  and  who  may  be  able  to 
oeecute  their  studies  further,  to  cultivate  it  by  special  ar- 
ngement.     Some  such  uitention  may  have  been  in  the  mind 

the  early  founders  and  promoters  of  Christ's  Hospital,  in 

lich  the  Idghest  class  is  called  the  '*  Grecians  "  :  in  licatinf^ 

1  •  *^ 

obably  that  they  were  expected  to  go  to  the  University  after 

lool,  when  their  knowledge  of  Greek  would  be  in  re(|ucst. 

I  fear  being  tempted  to  go  more  into  detail  than  I  have  time 

:;  but  I  cannot  help  saying  here  that  whatever  modifications 

ly  be  made  in  (Classical  teaching  —  however  we  may  see 

use  to  substitute,  in  part  at  least,  other  work  for  it  in  cases 

proved  inaptitude  for  it — I  trust  that  all  boys  who  pass 

•ouirh  our  hij'hor  education  will  c(»ntiniie  to  be  triodin  Com- 

^ifiou  and    rranslatloii,  ueiMv-Jsarily  in  Latin,  and  at  Iea."?t  have 

;  opportunity  of  it  in  (ireek,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  before 

t  given  ii[>  in  any  case.      Tnless   they   are   tried  it  cannot 
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be  known  whether  they  have  or  have  not  the  turn  for  it ;  and 
for  boys  who  have  the  turn  to  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
and  encouragement  to  indulge  it,  would  be  to  deprive  them  of 
what  gives  their  studies  their  chief  zest  and  relish.  It  applies 
to  the  teaching  of  all  languages.  To  teach  them  withput  the 
practice  of  writing  the  language,  would  be  like  teaching 
Chemistry  without  a  laboratory,  or  Botany  without  what  the 
old  writers  call  the  "  simpling  "  excursion,  so  admirably  illus- 
trated by  the  late  Professor  Henslow,  or  Geology  without  the 
celebrated  field-lectures  of  Professor  Sedgwick. 

I  said  above  that  I  did  not  recommend  Classics  and  Mathe- 
matics as  the  exclusive  basis  of  school-work.  We  did  not  object 
to  their  predominance,  but  we  did  to  their  solencss ;  not  to  their 
sitting  on  the  throue,  but  to  their  bearing  no  brother  near 
it.  And  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Commissioners'  Reports  will  I  am  sure,  admit  that  we 
have  dealt  in  no  ungrudging  spirit  with  the  claims  for  admis- 
sion of  many  new  candidates,  such  as  Modern  History,  Modem 
Languages,  Music,  Drawing,  Geography,  Physical  Science,  Po- 
litical Economy,  Common  Things — to  which  Mr.  Mill  adds,  if  I 
remember  right;  teaching  common  sense  :  easier  said  than  done. 
I  cannot  however  attempt  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  Reports 
on  the  question  of  the  modus  operandi.  As  a  specimen  I  may 
refer  to  a  detailed  attempt  to  exemplify  such  an  improved 
system,  as  it  might  be  actually  in  operation  at  Eton,  set  forth 
by  one  of  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners,  and  inserted  in 
a  note  to  the  Report,*  though  not  incorporated  in  it. 

I  here  recur,  as  I  said  I  should,  to  the  question  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  connexion  with 
school  studies.  If  these  new  branches  of  learning  are  to 
have  full  and  equal  chance  of  success  in  our  liigher  education, 
I  believe  the  Universities  must  give  them  full  and  equal 
encouragement,  not  only  in  barren  distinctions  and  degrees, 
but  in  solid  emolument.  The  Schools  and  the  Universities 
in  this  matter  play  a  kind  of  see-saw.  Say  the  Schools, 
we  cannot  teach  these  things  till  the  Universities  encourage 
them.  Say  the  Universities,  we  will  encourage  them  as  soon 
as  the  Schools  begin  to  teach  them.  The  result  so  far  is  too 
often  what  we  have  seen  in  the  Oxford  Natural  Science 
Class-list — ^more  examiners  than  examinees,  and  no  examinee 
at  all  in  the  two  first  classes.  The  effect  of  it  is  simply 
to  ensure  the  system  becoming  a  laughing-stock,  which 
among  the  young  wags  of  the  Colleges  it  is  easy  enough 
to  make  it.     I  believe  they  commonly  call  a  Natural  Science 
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Degree  *'  going  out  in  stinks  " — an  elegant  nickname^  derived 
probablj  irom  the  smell  of  a  chemical  laboratory. 

I  think  the  Universities  are  the  most  to  blame.  "  The 
pabUc  schools,"  said  to  me  Sir  George  Lewis,  *^  breed  for  a 
particular  market,"  namely  the  Universities,  in  a  sufficiently 
determining  sense,  though  only  a  fraction  of  the  scholars  do 
actually  go  there.  If  the  Fellowships  and  Tutorships  were 
equally  open  to  those  who  have  taken  honours  in  all  the 
TiiDOses  or  Classes,  I  believe  the  thing  would  be  done. 

The  right  course,  as  I  conceive,  is  that  pursued  at  Cam- 
bridge (I  believe  it  is  not  materially  different  at  Oxford, 
but  I  am  less  acquainted  with  that).  At  as  early  a  period 
in  the  Undergraduates'  career  as  is  consistent  with  the  main 
objects,  let  them  all  pass  through  as  high  a  minimum 
examination  as  can  be  ventured,  in  which,  whatever  else 
may  be  included,  a  competent  knowledge  of  Classics  and 
Mathematics  shall  be  secured  and  required ;  and  then  let  each 
be  allowed  to  follow  his  own  bent  in  the  pursuit  of  honours, 
choosing  the  one  or  more  of  the  allowed  subjects,  reckoning 
among  them  Classics  and  Mathematics  themselves  in  their 
higher  walks,  in  which  he  is  best  calculated  to  do  well.  This 
is  the  course  also  adopted  in  the  excellent  examinations  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  in  which,  after  an  elementary  and  pre- 
liminary amount  of  attainment  has  been  ascertained,  a  large 
variety  of  subjects  is  offered  for  choice  to  those  who  desire 
the  Prizes  and  the  Certificates  of  the  Society.  So  shall  we 
avoid  the  reproach  which  has  often  been  heard,  especially 
in  respect  of  Physical  Science,  from  those  who,  not  well 
qualified  to  shine  in  the  old  paths,  have  had  through  their 
youth  a  dormant  faculty  within  them,  which  they  had  no 
opportunity  then  of  developing,  and  which  in  after  life  it  was 
too  late  to  attempt  to  revive.* 

This  selection  among  subjects,  accompanied,  too,  as  it  often 
is,  by  a  prohibition  from  undertaking  more  than  a  certain 
number,  is  no  doubt  important  as  a  safeguard  against  boys 
or  young  men  attempting  too  much,  too  many  subjects  at 
once,  with  the  sure  accompaniment  of  superficiality  and 
feebleness.  There  is  no  more  curious  example,  than  Milton's 
famous  Tractate  on  Education,  with  its  omnigenous  list  of 
matters  to  be  learnt,  of  the  fallacy  into  which  clever  men  often 
run  in  supposing  that  what  they  and  their  like  can  perhaps 
do,  all  others  can  certainly  do;  as  if  the  old  proverb  was  not 
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the  general  one,  *^  What  man  has  done,  man  can  do,"  but 
"  what  one  man  has  done,  all  men  can  do." 

If  I  now  advert,  for  a  short  time,  more  especially  to  the 
education  of  our  great  Middle  Class,  the  chief  subject  which 
occurs  to  me,  and  to  which  I  must  nearly  confine  myself, 
is  the  vast  one  of  Endowed  Schools.  It  will  appear  pre- 
sently why  I  say  that  it  specially  concerns  the  Middle 
Class.  But  I  must  first  observe  that  while,  like  the  rest,  I 
can  only  slightly  touch  on  this  question,  I  can  with  confi- 
dence refer  to  the  Report,  the  Evidence  of  the  great  Chancery 
lawyers  and  others  whom  we  consulted,  and  the  copious 
Reports  of  the  Assistant-Commissioners  of  the  Scnools 
Inquiry  Commission,  as  furnishing  the  most  ample  materials 
to  those  who  may  wish  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  investigation 
of  Educational  Endowments.  The  matter  has,  indeed,  been 
treated  with  much  ability,  but  with  comparative  brevity,  by 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  on  trimary  Education.* 
But  the  recent  Commission  were  called  to  go  more  fully  into 
it.  And  I  must  say  that  if  with  the  information  now  before 
it.  Parliament  refuses,  from  fear  of  the  innumerable  local  and 
vested  interests  tliat  have  grown  around  them,  to  make  a  bold 
attempt  to  attack  the  enormous  and  accumulated  abuses 
of  centuries  which  beset  this  subject,  it  will  be  the  fault  of 
some  one,  but  not  of  the  Inquiry  Commissioners. 

These  abuses  ai'e  so  great  that  they  have  led  some  eminent 
men  to  condemn  the  whole  system  of  Endowments,  and  School 
Endowments  in  particular.  Adam  Smith,  as  is  well  known, 
shews  a  strong  tendency  this  way  in  his  famous  work.f  Mr. 
Lowe,  in  his  Evidence,}  said  he  had  rather  throw  money  into 
the  sea  than  endow  schools  with  it.  This  extreme  view,  how- 
ever, is  hardly  a  practical  one,  because  unless  we  actually  pro- 
hibit Endowments,  which  we  certainly  shall  not  do,  it  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  they  will  not  continue  to  be  made :  the  tendency 
to  do  so  is  deeply  seated  in  our  nature  and  habits.  Whatever 
we  may  think,  we  must  be  content  to  do  the  best  we  can  with 
them,  for  abolish  them  we  assuredly  shall  not.  Nor  must  I  be 
understood  as  agreeing  with  Mr.  Lowe.  In  the  answer  just 
previous  to  the  one  I  have  quoted,  he  defined  a  school  endow- 
ment as  "a  premium  to  continue  teaching  things  after  the 
spirit  of  the  age  has  got  beyond  them."  No  doubt  this  might 
be  illustrated  by  innumerable  examples.  But  I  am  well 
convinced    that   it  is   just  a  consequence   of    the   monstrous 
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maladministration  which  we  have  allowed  to  prevail,  that  it 
is  an  avoidable  evil,  and  that  the  measures  which  have  been 
recommended,  and  the  general  nature  of  which  I  shall  point 
out,  would  enable  us  to  avoid  it. 

To  revert  to  what  I  said  regarding  the  Middle  Class,  I  mean, 
that  in  the  actual  state  of  things  in  England,  it  is  most  equit- 
able that  that  class  should  have,  not  indeed  the  whole,  but  a 
predominating  benefit  from  the  mass  of  School  Endowments  in 
the  country  below  the  comparatively  few  which  are  mainly 
enjoyed  by  the  Upper  Class.  Only  so,  as  has  often  been  well 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Woodard,  to  whom  we  owe  the  important 
and  successful  experiment  of  Middle-Class  Boarding-Scnools  in 
Sussex,  shall  we  practically  put  them  on  a  level  with  the 
classes  above  and  below  them.     The  Upper  Class,  in  the  first 

Elace,  want  such  aid  much  less ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  they 
ave  it  already  to  a  great  extent  ready  to  their  hand.  They 
have  the  great  endowments  of  such  schools  as  Eton  or  the 
Charterhouse ;  and  so  far  as  they  want  more  than  this,  they 
can  without  the  least  difficulty  call  into  existence,  as  they  have 
done  and  are  doing  all  over  the  country,  such  excellent  new 
schools  as  Eadley,  Cheltenham,  Rossall,  and  so  many  others 
equally  good  which  I  could  name.  But  their  main  advantage 
is  in  their  pre-occupation  of  the  great  old  schools.  And  the 
projectors  of  those  admirable  new  schools  known  as  the 
County  Schools,  which  are  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  agri- 
cultural Middle-Class,  such  as  Cranley  or  Framlingham,  with 
perfect  fairness  appeal  for  donations  to  provide  the  site 
and  buildings,  leaving  afterwards  the  current  cost  of  the 
education  to  be  found  by  the  parents.  Such  donations  will 
furnish  one  form  of  endowment,  and  no  more  give  an  eleemosy- 
nary character  to  the  schools  than  now  belongs  to  the  great 
aristocratic  schools  of  the  country. 

The  labouring  class,  I  need  not  say,  receive  an  immense 
amount  of  aid  towards  the  schooling  of  their  children.  Not 
only  the  whole  of  the  buildings  and  nearly  all  the  apparatus, 
but  far  the  larger  part  of  the  current  expense,  is  found  for 
them,  by  Government  aid,  Society  aid,  benevolent  individual 
aid.  There  is  hardly  a  working  man  in  the  country  who  pays 
for  his  child's  education  anytliing  near  the  value  of  what  he 
gets.  It  is  this  class  whose  educational  needs  arc  so  constantly 
before  the  country  and  before  Parliament;  and  it  may  probably 
be  said  that,  at  least  on  this  part  of  the  question,  the  English 
people  will  not  rest  till  the  object  in  view  is  attained.  At  this 
very  moment  many  persons  hope  and  believe  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  the  establishment  of  a  system  by  which  schooling 
will  be  forced  on  the  children  of  the  Lower  Class,  and  they  shall 
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have  it  for  nothing,  except  in  so  far  as  the  indirect  effect  of  a 
rating  measure  may  bear  on  some  of  their  parents. 

I  shall,  therefore,  be  well  content,  if  the  effect  of  measures 
which  may  be  recommended  to  Parliament,  should  be,  as  I 
believe  it  would  be,  to  give  by  far  the  lion's  share  to  the 
Middle  Class,  of  the  benefits  which  may  be  hoped  from  the 
reanimation  and  improved  application  of  the  mass  of  school- 
endowment  which  is  lying  crushed  under  a  still  greater  mass 
of  stupidity,  ignorance,  and  maladministration. 

For  details  of  these  evils,  I  must  refer  to  the  copious  pages 
of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Report.  Generally,  it  mav  be  said 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Endowed  Schools  which  are  well 
managed — and  these,  though  numerous  in  themselves,  are  few 
relatively  to  the  whole  number — such  Endowments  are  either 
absolutely  useless  and  have  no  effect  of  any  kind,  or,  very  far 
oftener,  are  a  serious  mischief;  giving  a  bad  education,  pre- 
venting a  good  one  being  given,  giving  what  is  called  a  tree 
education  to  those  who  neither  want  it  nor  deserve  it,  relieving 
parents  from  their  natural  duty  and  responsibility,  inaccessible 
to  all  external  attempts  at  improvement,  in  hands  unwilling  or 
unable,  most  commonly  both,  to  set  about  ameliorating  from 
within. 

In  what  manner  it  has  been  proposed  effectually  to  deal 
with  this  matter,  is  a  topic  on  which  I  can  only  speak  generally. 
We  consider,  generally,  that  the  best  use  of  Educational  En- 
dowments is  to  bring  out  and  develope  the  best  youthful  minds 
that  can  be  found,  in  all  classes  of  society,  for  the  service  of 
the  State,  by  giving  them  facilities  and  advantages  which 
otherwise  they  could  not  have,  for  availing  themselves  of  the 
best  education  that  can  be  had,  whether  remaining  within 
their  own  class,  or  rising  out  of  it ;  that  there  should  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  expression  so  often  used  by  Mr,  Carlyle, 
**  la  carnere  ouverte  aux  talensy^  and  that  this  should  be  done 
without  favouritism  or  patronage,  by  a  system  of  Exhibitions 
and  Scholarships,  and  schooling  not  free  from  the  first,  not 
given  so  as  to  discharge  parents  from  the  burdens  which  Nature 
and  Providence  have  laid  upon  them,  but  precisely  to  those 
parents  who  have  most  faithfully  borne  that  burden,  and  by 
their  own  efforts  and  those  of  their  children,  have  qualified 
them  the  best  to  make  use  of  those  advantages,  and  render 
the  largest  return  to  the  community  for  them.  We  desire  to 
do  this,  so  as  to  encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  free  circula- 
tion and,  so  to  say,  permeation  of  the  rising  promise  and 
talent  of  the  country,  wherever  it  may  best  be  employed ;  to 
constitute  a  gradation  of  schools,  by  which  an  approximation 
should  be  made  to  a  systematic  realization  of  that  which  has 
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often  been  attained  unsjstematically  and  by  unaided  individual 
energy  among  us,  the  rise  of  youths  of  superior  powers,  from 
the  Tower  to  the  more  important  and  influential  spheres  of 
society. 

I  can  only  speak  in  this  somewhat  vague  and  pretentious 
manner^  and  refer  to  the  Report  for  more  accurate  exposition. 
And  now  if  I  am  asked  how  we  are  to  do  this,  while  carrying 
into  effect^  according  to  our  settled  le^al  rules,  the  intentions 
of  ancient  Founders^  my  reply  is  manifold. 

In  the  first  place  we  say — and  it  is  not  said  without  careful 
investigation  of  ancient  documents — that  we  believe  what  has 
been  stated  to  be  according  to  the  general  spirit  and  intention 
of  those  old  worthies.  AllowiDg  of  course  for  exceptions, 
and  there  are  many  shown  to  be  such  by  express  words,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  did  not,  as  the  rule,  primarily 
intend  to  benefit  particular  neighbourhoods,  or  particular 
classes  (though  I  know  the  indignant  feeling  with  which  it  is 
of  ten  held  that  the  poor  are  robbed  if  any  other  classes  but 
theirs  benefit  b^  Endowments),  orto  exempt  parents  from  their 
natoral  obligations ;  but  that  they  did  intend  to  promote  the 
general  cause  of  education  and  social  progress,  and  that  in 
such  ways  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  On  one  point 
indeed,  that  of  indiscriminate  gratuitous  education,  which 
has  so  generally  been  looked  on  as  free  from  all  doubt 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  old  Endowments,  I  mjself 
believe^  though  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  it  as  ascertained, 
that  a  great  error  has  prevailed.  I  believe  Dr.  Kennedy  has 
proved  his  point,  that  Free  School,  '^ libera  scholar''  in  the  old 
beeds,  did  not  mean  a  school  in  which  teaching  was  given  for 
nothing,  but  one  exempt  from  special  superior  jurisdiction.* 

Next,  I  submit  that  if  we  are  to  be  guided  absolutely  by 
the  wUl  of  a  founder,  still  the  real  question  would  be,  if  the 
reply  to  it  could  be  found  out,  not  what  he  thought  when 
livings  centuries  mo,  but  what  he  would  tliink  if  living  now — 
probably  a  very  different  matter. 

Lastly,  and  chiefly,  I  am  prepared  without  scruple  to  give 
adhesion  to  the  principle,  as  a  principle,  with  whatever  care, 
or  whatever  variations,  it  should  be  practically  applied,  that 
the  supposed  obligation  on  posterity  for  all  time  to  give 
unvarymg  efiect,  not  to  the  letter,  but  even  to  the  real 
intention  of  Endowments  and  Wills,  for  public  purposes,  ought 
not  to  be  recognised  as  necessarily  binding ;  nor  do  I  mean 
only  when  such  strict  obligation  has  become  difficult  or  nearly 
impossible,  and  according  to  the  Chancery  doctrine  of  cy  pris. 
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but  when  it  conflicts  with,  or  falls  materially  short  of,  the  best 
public  use  to  which  the  property  might  be  put  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  should  be  always  considering  what  to  do  with 
Endowments,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  day,  but  that  we 
should  not  be  debarred  from  doing  so  by  the  mere  Jiaty  or 
ne  fiaty  of  a  testator  long  deceased. 

*^  Property,"  says  Mr.  Arthur  Hobhouse,  an  able  Chancery 
barrister  and  Charity  Commissioner,  *^  is  not  the  property  of 
the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  *  "  What  I  would  advocate  if  I 
could,"  said  to  me  the  late  Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  "  as  to  these 
Endowments,  is  an  enormous  measure  of  confiscation."  This 
was  a  colloquial  exaggeration ;  but  he  meant  what  I  have 
said,  freedom,  after  a  certain  time  and  with  due  safeguards,  to 
disregard  founders'  wills.  And  if  I  am  asked  to  put  it  more 
precisely,  I  am  content  to  follow  the  guidance  of  another  great 
Chancery  lawyer,  one  of  our  ablest  and  best  men,  of  our 
wisest  and  most  judicial  intellects,  the  Lord  Justice  Sir  William 
Page  Wood.  In  a  paper  which  he  published  in  1859,t  ^^^  *o 
which  he  adheres  in  his  Evidence  before  the  Schools'  Inquiry 
Commissioners^  he  maintained,  as  I  conceive  with  perfect 
reason,  the  soundness  and  the  full  applicability  of  the  analogy 
between  the  disposition  of  property  for  private  and  for  trust 
uses.  No  one  can  tie  up  his  private  property  for  ever,  nor  for 
more  than  a  short  time  :  for  a  life  in  being  and  twenty-one  years 
after  that.  Even  in  Scotland,  where  it  used  to  be  said  that 
entails  could  be  made  to  last  as  lon^  as  trees  stand  and  waters 
flow,§  that  power  has  been  recenuy  taken  away  by  Parlia- 
ment. I  believe  the  same  is  true  of  trust  property,  and  that 
after  a  given  time,  sixty  years,  or  whatever  may  be  fixed,  the 
founder's  will  alone  ought  not  to  be  a  bar  to  any  variation  of 
its  application  that  may  be  held  desirable  by  competent 
authoritv. 

For  the  details  of  the  proposed  machinery  by  which  powers, 
drastic  in  their  frequent  use,  elastic  always,  might  be  exer- 
cised for  the  rectification  of  the  abuses  of  these  Endowments, 
I  must  refer  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Report.  I  only  mention 
our  general  principle,  which  is  the  well-established  one  of 
local  management,  in  the  first  instance  on  the  spot  as  it  is 
now,  but  further  controlled  by  bodies  appointed  and  elected 
over  large  areas,  such  as  Counties  or  Registration  Divisions,  and 


*  Lecture  on  Charitable  Foundations  (1868),  p.  36. 
t  TransacHonSy  1859,  p.  184. 
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further  still  b^  a  well-chosen  central  power,  such  as  the 
Charily  Commission,  with  certain  improvements :  and  the 
whole  under  the  general  supervision  of  rarliament. 

Of  practical  measures  I  shall  only  notice  a  few.  They 
might  be  such  as  the  consolidation  of  endowments,  as  where 
one  good  district  school  might  be  made  out  of  many  small 
and  useless  ones;  transfer  of  endowments  from  parts  where 
they  are  superfluous,  or  even  mischievous,  to  parts  where 
they  are  rare  and  might  be  made  useful;  commutation  of 
unprofitable  or  pernicious  local  privileges,  such  as  indis- 
eriminate  gratuitous  schooling,  into  Scholarships  at  superior 
schools  for  the  best  talent  of  the  district  so  dealt  with ;  power 
to  regulate  the  appointment  of  Trustees,  power  to  get  rid  of 
bad  Trustees,  power  to  get  rid  of  bad  or  incompetent  Masters, 
power  to  reform  and  reconstitute  Schemes  of  study,  area  of 
selection  of  boys,  and  so  forth. 

Some  of  these  I  have  before  alluded  to.  I  add  only  one 
or  two  illustrations. 

One  vice  in  the  original  establishment  of  these  Endowed 
Schools,  one  which  attaches  to  some  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  English  character,  but  not  unattended  with  incidental 
inconvenience,  was  total  want  of  concord  and  combination. 
They  were  founded  mostly  not  long  after  the  Reformation, 
and  to  a  great  extent  from  a  feeling  of  the  void  caused  by 
the  destruction  of  Chantry  Schools  and  the  like,  during  the 
turmoils  and  spoliations  of  those  times ;  and  they  were  founded 
here  and  there,  just  where  there  happened  to  be  zealous  and 
wealthy  persons  to  found  them.*  An  extreme  contrast,  such 
as  necessarily  followed  from  this  unmethodical  process,  may 
be  quoted  in  the  case  of  Lancashire,  which  has  school  en- 
dowments worth  near  £9,000  a  year,  and  Cornwall,  with 
the  same  worth  less  than  £400  a  year.f  Much  of  this 
anomaly,  I  believe,  might  be  to  a  great  extent  rectified 
under  a  judicious  and  comprehensive  system  of  manage- 
ment. 

A  word  about  incompetent  Trustees,  the  worst  evil  which 
too  often  besets  Endowed  Schools.  I  above  quoted  a  saying  of 
one  of  our  pamphleteers,  that  school  teaching  is  in  the  hands 
of  very  stupid  people.  If  he  had  said  that  School  Trusts  often 
are  so,  it  would  have  been  harder  to  contradict  him.  And  it 
is  generally  stupidity  of  the  most  tiresome  kind,  which  is  not 
the  least  aware  of  itself.  It  is  not  even  retrogressive,  for  it 
cannot  move  even  backward,  much  less  in  any  other  direction. 


*  See  Mr.  Fearon's  Report,  Schools  Inquiry  Report,  VII.,  pp.  270-1. 
t  lb.  L,  p.  110. 
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No  reform  in  Endowed  Schools  will  avail  which    does  not 
include  stringent  power  to  deal  with  their  Governing  Bodies, 

It  will  be  manliest  that  for  the  consideration  of  ti^  separate 
question  of  the  education  of  the  labouring  class^  or  of  part 
even  of  the  vast  quantity  that  has  been  talked  and  written 
on  it  for  many  years  past,  I  have  left  myself  no  time.  The 
special  point  with  regard  to  it,  as  suggested  in  the  programme, 
is  that  of  compulsion ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  as  a  practical  question 
in  England,  relates  only  to  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Abroad 
it  is  sometimes  said  that  legal  compulsion  is  simply  superfluous^ 
as  all  men  without  it  send  their  children  to  school,  and  no 
one  advocates  compulsion  as  good  per  se.  And  in  England 
it  may  be  siud  generally  that  the  Upper  and  Middle  Class  will 
not  neglect  the  best  means  of  scnooling  for  their  children 
within  their  reach :  they  are  fairly  alive  to  the  importance 
of  it.     Not  so  the  third  class. 

Now  I  must  first  put  in  a  caveat  against  the  slashing  style 
in  which  vehement  pamphleteers  ana  others  often  argue  tiiis 
question,  or  rather  do  not  argue  it,  but  think  self-evident,  not 
only  the  premises  that  is  it  to  the  clear  interest  of  the  State  to 
have  an  educated  population — which  of  course  it  is — ^but  the 
inference  that  therefore  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  State  to  create 
that  population  by  direct  means.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
fallacies,  and  has  lately  been  exposed  by  Mr.  Mill  and  others. 
What  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  State  to  have,  it  is  not  always 
to  the  interest  of  the  State,  nor  the  dutv  of  the  State,  to 
attempt  to  get  by  direct  means.  It  is  no  less  to  the  interest 
of  the  State  to  have  a  healthy  population :  but  still  it  does  not 
go  beyond  general  measures  on  this  subject,  nor  interfere 
between  a  parent  alid  his  child  in  respect  of  it,  except  when 
neglect  or  ill-treatment  becomes  inhumanity.  And  it  may  be 
observed  that  not  long  ago  the  self-evidence  of  the  matter 
was  held  to  be  the  other  way.  One  of  our  clearest  and  most 
practical  writers,  one  of  our  models  of  common  sense,  Paley, 
m  his  Moral  Philosophy*  written  about  a  century  ago,  places, 
as  of  course,  the  education  of  children  in  the  list  of  matters 
to  which  the  compulsion  of  human  law  does  not  apply. 

However,  apart  from  particular  arguments,  I  am  myself  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  compulsion :  and  if  I  do  not  argue  in 
favour  of  it,  it  is  partly  because  I  am  myself  already  committed 
to  it,  but  chiefly  because  in  fact  the  State  is  already  conmiitted 
to  it. 

In  1855, 1  put  forth  a  pamphlet  in  this  sense.  Called  upon 
in  1861  to  answer  questions  on  these  matters  from  the  Duke 
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of  Newcastle's  Commission^  I  said,  without  abandoning  my 
▼lew  in  itself^  that  in  the  intervening  time  the  course  of  public 
opinion  seemed  to  have  been  tending  away  from  the  compulsory 
principle.  The  Commissioners  in  their  Beport  seemed  to 
agree  m  this  belief.*  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  since  1861 
the  current  has  again  set  in  the  opposite  direction. 

But  what  I  wish  to  insist  on^  ana  what  is  by  no  means  always 
borne  in  mind^  is  the  fact  that,  as  a  principle,  compulsion  on  work- 
ing people  to  send  their  children  to  scnool  has  long  ago  been 
adoptea  by  the  law.  There  can  be  no  difference  in  the  essence 
of  tne  question,  whatever  there  may  be  in  its  practical  manipu- 
lation,  between  Lancashire  and  Sussex ;  between  a  population 
working  in  cotton  factories  or  in  potteries,  and  one  working 
in  the  fields  or  in  shops.  And  it  is  idle  to  say  that  since 
the  passing  of  the  Factory  Acts  there  is  not,  in  the  intention 
of  tne  law,  virtually  compulsory  education  in  the  trades  and 
districts  to  which  they  apply.  It  is  the  thinnest  possible 
disguise  even  of  professed  compulsion  when  the  law  says  to 
a  parent,  **  I  by  no  means  force  you  to  send  your  child  to 
school ;  only,  if  you  do  not,  he  shall  not  work  at  the  staple, 
the  infinitely  predominant  labour  of  the  district,  the  only  one 
open  to  him  to  get  his  livinff  by."  Not  only.  If  any  will  not 
work,  neither  shall  he  eat ;  but.  If  any  do  not  go  to  school, 
neither  shall  he  work. 

A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  uniform  testimony  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Factories  in  their  Reports  will  justify  the  asser- 
tion that  though  there  are  still  many  imperfections  in  the 
educational  provisions  of  those  Acts — imperfections  strongly 
illustrated  by  recent  investigations  into  the  actual  condition  of 
the  people  of  Manchester — still  on  the-  whole  they  must  be 
considered  among  the  roost  successful  instances  of  English 
legislation,  as  tested  by  the  improved  state  of  the  people  in 
the  Cotton  Districts,  still  more  perhaps  in  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries. 

The  principles  of  our  legislation  are  not  wont  to  go  back- 
ward ;  and  I  desire  that  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  the 
country  should  be  steadily  fixed  on  the  fact  that  the  principle 
of  compulsion  has  been  conceded,  and  that  it  ought  only  to 
be  a  question  of  practicability  and  convenience  how  to  extend 
it  to  toe  whole  of  the  labouring  class. 

Parliament  has  lately  acted  on  the  conviction  that  it  may 
already  be  much  further  extended,  not  only  by  adding,  as 
has  onen  been  done,  new  kinds  of  factory  labour  to  those 
included  under  the  original  legislation,  but  by  bringing  under 
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the  system  the  essentially  distinct  kind  of  labour  which  is 
carried  on  in  workshops.  The  great  author  of  the  Factory 
Acts^  Lord  Shaftesbury^  anticipated  the  utmost  benefit  from 
this  provision,  nor  do  I  doubt  that  eventually  it  will  follow. 
But  I  regret  to  say  that  I  believe  the  Workshops  Act  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  a  dead  letter ;  I  know  from  my  own 
inquiry  that  it  has  been  so  in  this  town  and  district.  I  believe 
Parliament  always  expected  it  would  be  so,  and  thought  only 
of  establishing  the  principle,  or  so  feeble  an  executory  system 
would  never  have  been  introduced  into  the  Act  as  nas  been 
by  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  certain  local  bodies.     With  the 

?rofoundest  respect  for  Parochial  Vestries,  Town  Councils, 
'own  Commissioners,  Boards  of  Health,  Local  Boards  of  all 
sorts,  I  cannot  think  that  they  are  the  best  to  insure 
effect  being  given  to  a  minute  system  of  educational  super- 
vision and  enforcement.  There  can  be,  I  conceive,  no  doubt 
of  the  proper  hands  to  which  to  intrust  the  work-r-those  of 
the  Inspectors  of  Factories,  reinforced  for  the  purpose;  and 
so,  I  expect,  it  will  ultimately  be  arranged. 

Something,  however,  might  be  done  now ;  and  while  I  by 
no  means  mink  that  ardent  writers  and  bodies  are  wasting 
their  efforts  in  advocating  large  educational  schemes  at  present 
quite  out  of  reach,  inasmuch  as  though  now  out  of  reach  the 
public  mind  may  be  gradually  led  towards  them,  so  that 
ultihiately  they  may  be  no  longer  so — still  I  cannot  but  think 
they  would  be  at  least  as  weU  occupied  in  attending  to  the 
execution  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  is  not  optional  but 
obligatory,  and  the  subject  of  which  is  under  their  very 
eyes. 

On  one  only  other  point  in  this  branch  can  I  touch ;  and  I 
feel  anxious  to  do  so  because  so  much  censure  and  ridicule 
has  been  cast  on  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  in  respect 
of  it.  I  must  say  then  that  I  believe  the  main  principle  of 
the  Revised  Code  is  right,  namely,  that  of  securing,  if  possible, 
through  elementary  education,  the  power  to  read,  write,  and 
do  sums.*  Much  else  may  be  addea,  and  the  Governments  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  attempt  to  encourage  such  additions ; 
but  let  there  be  the  indispensable  foundation.  It  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  speaking  generally  the  schooling  of  the 
workman  ends  at  about  the  age  of  twelve  at  best.  That  this 
is  so  with  the  day  schools  I  need  not  argue,  and  there  is  too 
much^  truth  in  the  following  remark  lately  made  by  Mr. 
Meyrick,  Inspector  of  Schools,  shewing  that  as  the  general 

*  I  speak  only  of  the  principle.    I  am  awaxe  of  the  many  questions 
that  arise  as  to  its  application. 
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pile    the    day    school    marks    the    limit    of    the    labourer's 
instruction.* 

*•  The  evening  schools,  valuable  as  thej  are  in  their  own  way,  are 
incapable  of  carrying  forward  and  further  advancing  tho  education 
of  boys  who  have  passed  through  the  day  schoolf^.  When  the  day 
scholar  has  resource  to  the  evening  school,  he  invariably  falls  back 
on  easier  work  than  he  was  already  doing  in  the  day  school." 

The  principle  rests  further  on  the  assumption  that  the  above 
three  elements  are  the  most  essential  of  those  which  a  Govern- 
ment can  to  some  good  extent  secure.  Dr.  Hodgson  has 
lately  published  an  aUe  pamphlet  intituled,  '^Exaggerated  Esti- 
mates of  Reading  and  Writing  as  Means  of  Education."t  ^^^ 
what  he  proves  is,  partly  that  reading  and  writing  are  often 
very  ill  taught :  partly  that  they  are  not  ends  out  means, 
and  that  the  result,  whether  it  shall  be  good,  bad,  or  null, 
depends  on  how  the  means  are  used :  partly  that  there  is  much 
more  that  ought  to  be  learnt ;  and  partly  that  there  are  other 
means  of  learning  besides  reading  and  writing.  On  the  last 
point  he  tells  an  interesting  story  of  a  shrewd  little  boy  of  his 
own,  aged  4^  who  said  '^  Mamma,  why  does  cousin  Bella  leam 
lessons  ?  "  •'  That  she  may  grow  up  wise."  '^  But  don't  I  learn 
by  asking  questions?"  Very  good,  little  Master  Hodgson. 
But  this  touches  on  the  larger  view  of  education^  of  which  I 
spoke  above^  in  which  it  is  synonymous  with  the  intercourse  of 
life :  and  this  cannot  be  systematically  dealt  with.  No 
system  can  secure  intelligent  questioning  and  answering,  but 
it  can,  to  a  great  extent,  intelligent  teaching  of  reading  and 
writing. 

The  other  points  are  true  and  important,  and  should  warn 
us  not  to  attribute  too  much  to  these  rudiments :  but  I  do 
not  think  they  prove,  nor  do  I  know  that  the  writer  supposed 
them  to  prove,  that  we  can  in  schools  lay  any  other  /oMwrfa- 
tian  than  these. 

I  said  above  that  there  was,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  the 
Commissioners,  a  broad  distinction  between  the  schools  of  the 
Upper  and  Middle  Classes  and  those  of  the  Lower  Class,  as  to 
the  basis  of  instruction.  Of  course  "  the  three  R's "  are  no 
less  indispensable  to  the  two  former  classes.  But  we  suppose 
the  rudiments  of  them  to  be  with  those  classes  to  a  great 
extent  previous  and  preliminary  to  school  work,  at  least  so 
far  that  there  will  undoubtedly  be  full  time  for  other  things. 
And  I  claimed  for  Classics  and  Mathematics  their  place  as  the 


*  Repoi-t  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  1868,  p.  102. 
t  See  Transactiontt,  1867,  p.  393. 
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special  basis  of  the  said  school  work.  Between  these  and 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  the  lower  class>  I  conceive 
there  is  a  good  analogy  ;  and  as  I  said  that  in  the  one  case 
all  boys  should  be  rec|^uired  to  reach  a  certain  minimum  in 
Classics  and  Mathematics  before  trying  for  Honours  in  other 
things^  so  in  the  other  case  I  would  say^  By  all  means  let  us 
add  to  the  studies  of  the  labourer,  and  from  the  same  list  of 
subjects  as  for  the  other  classes,  to  which  in  their  case  may  be 
added  Industrial  Training;  but  let  the  foundation  first  be 
secured. 

I  have  left  myself  hardly  any  time  to  remark  on  two,  and 
only  two,  other  subjects. 

The  first  is  that  of  Technical  Education.  This,  however,  I 
only  notice  because  it  is  one  of  the  three  special  subjects  of 
the  Programme  ;  and  I  do  not  dwell  on  it  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  that  I  know  nothing  about  it.  The  Commissioners 
of  Schools  Inquiry  did  not  go  into  the  details  of  this 
question,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  rather  in  an  immature 
state  in  this  country.  It  seems  probable  that  it  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  at  once  to  introduce  a  general  system  of 
Technical  Instruction  here,  if  it  were  only  from  one  existing 
deficiency,  that  of  competent  teachers;  a  difficulty  also 
applying  to  the  kindred  subject  of  teaching  Physical  Science. 

but  the  Commissioners  heard  enough  from  Dr.  LyonPlayfair 
and  others,  in  connexion  mth  the  Paris  Exhibition,  on  this 
matter,  of  the  serious  and  growing  inferiority,  in  some, 
though  not  many,  important  branches  of  skilled  industry, 
of  English  to  foreign  workmen,  to  induce  them  to  put  forth 
a  short  separate  Report  on  the  question,  simply  urging 
its  grave  importance  on  the  early  attention  of  Government 
and  of  Parliament. 

Lastly,  a  few  words  on  Female  Education.  This  question 
is  one  to  which  I  had  to  pay  particular  attention  on  the 
Schools  Inquiry,  and  perhaps  I  may  say  that  the  separate 
Chapter  which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the  Report,  if  not 
fully  satisfactory  in  itself,  will  at  least  guide  the  reader  to 
valuable  information,  by  its  ample  references  to  the  very  able 
Evidence  which  we  collected.  But  I  must  add  that  I  believe 
that  any  want  of  definite  and  positive  recommendation  on 
this  subject  which  may  be  found  in  the  Report  itself,  was  in  a 
great  measure  unavoidable  from  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
Its  importance  cannot  be  exaggerated,  but  its  formal  inves- 
tigation in  this  county  is  of  recent  date,  and  I  am  strongly 
impressed,  not  only  with  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  the 
question  in  many  respects,  but  with  the  consequent,  tentative, 
and  experimental  nature  of  it  regarded  practically. 
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On  one  point  I  desire  that  the  public  mind  should  be 
carefoUy  fixed  :  the  opinion  which  was  stated  to  us  on  much 
weighty  authority/  that>  simply  looked  on  in  the  intellectual 
yiew,  the  capacity  of  girls  to  learn  is  similar  and  equal  to  that 
of  boys.  This  opinion  I  believe  to  be  held  by  many  philo- 
Bophical  physiologists  as  well  as  practical  teachers.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  look  upon  it  as  a  settled  opinion^  nor  do  I 
deduce  specific  conclusions  from  it.  Even  were  it  established^ 
the  practical  question  of  the  range  of  female  education  depends 
on  many  considerations^  physical,  moral,  and  social,  as  well 
as  intellectuaL  But  if  the  opinion  can  be  established  as  true, 
some  important  consequences  will  surely  follow.  Nature 
does  nothing  in  vain. 

At  present  I  only  desire  that  the  opinion  should  be  fully 
tried :  that  the  freest  scope  should  be  given  to  the  exertions 
of  the  excellent  and  energetic  persons,  such  as  Miss  Emily 
Davies,  who  are  attempting  to  give  large  extension  to  the 
educational  appliances  in  this  country  for  women,  and  through 
them  to  their  social  functions  and  employments. 

One  only  point  of  detail  I  must  notice.  I  trust  that  if 
nothing  else  follows  from  the  Schools  Inquiry,  this  may  follow : 
some  .substantial  measure  in  rectification  of  what  I  conceive  to 
be  one  of  the  grossest  instances  of  injustice — one  of  the  most 
unrighteous  deprivations,  that  can  be  mentioned,  that  of,  it 
may  almost  be  said,  the  whole  female  sex  of  England,  for  a  very 
long  time  past,  of  any  benefit  from  the  ancient  educational 
endowments  of  the  country.f  It  is  true,  that  in  some,  I  believe 
few,  cases,  girls  are  expressly  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the 
Deeds.  In  these  cases,  actual  wrong  cannot  be  imputed  ;  but 
in  these  as  much  as  in  others,  as  I  consider,  the  exclusion  is 
pre-eminently  inexpedient.  Where  no  reservation  was  made,  I 
conceive  the  exclusion  is  wrong ;  and  there  are  cases  in  which 
girls  have  been  excluded,  though  they  were  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  Endowment,  and  those  seem  to  be  formally  as 
well  as  virtually  unjust.  We  have  pointed  out  in  our  Report  f 
what  may  be  perhaps  considered  the  most  glaring  case  of  this 
injustice,  the  more  so,  becauseit  is  not  one  of  total  exclusion,  but 
of  enormous  disproportion — that  of  Christ's  Hospital,  in  which 
the  claim  of  girls  to  psurticipate  is  admitted,  but  the  number  to 
whom  it  shallextend  is  deliberately  reduced  to  a  minimum — 18 
girls  against  1,192  boys.  In  this  case  we  recommend  a  specific 
measure  of  improvement ;  but  on  the  general  question  we  have 
only  asserted  the  broad  principle  of  the  equal  claim  of  girls  to 

•  Schools  Inquiry  Report,  I.  p.  553. 
t  Ibid,  pp.  566-8.  J  Ibid,  p.  490 
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the  benefit  of  these  foundations.  Of  course  this  means^  as  to 
amount^  allowing  for  any  difTerences  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  sexes  that  may  modify  the  sipplication  of  the  prin- 
ciple. An  equal  claim  to  a  share  in  a  benefit  does  not  neces* 
sarily  mean  a  claim  to  an  equal  share.  We  mean,  that  they 
should  be  as  well  treated^  according  to  their  need,  as  boys, 
according  to  theirs. 

It  will  be  obvious  enough,  without  my  confessing  it,  that  I 
have  left  untouched  many  large  tracts  and  regions,  besides 
countless  details,  of  this  vast  subject.  I  will  not  even  attempt 
to  enumerate  the  heads  of  them ;  and  can  only  repeat 
that  all  I  felt  able  to  do  was  within  tolerable  limits  of  time,  to 
throw  such  ingredients  as  were  uppermost  in  my  mind,  into  the 
huge  seething-pot  or  caldron,  which  it  seems  the  object,  or  the 
effect,  of  these  gatherings  to  produce. 

I  have  to  thank  the  audience  for  their  indulgence  toward  my- 
self, and  to  bespeak  the  same  for  those  who  will  follow  me. 


:^ 
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HENRY  W.  RUMSEY,  M.D., 
ON  HEALTH. 


OF  all  persons^  perhaps^  members  of  the  medical  profession 
are  the  most  liable  to  sudden  and  unexpected  demands 
upon  their  supposed  fitness  for  rendering  help  in  emergencies, 
whether  affectmg  the  individual  or  the  body  corporate. 

Thus,  even  in  the  brief  history  of  this  prosperous  Associa- 
tion»  it  has  happened  more  than  once  that  the  chair  of  the 
Health  Department,  in  spite  of  its  great  attractions,  has  been 
left  by  the  force  of  circumstances  without  an  eligible  occu- 
pant-elect until  the  Executive  Committee  in  their  extremity 
nave  been  driven  to  send  for  a  doctor. 

Yet,  in  this  .  Society,  where  each  department  has  so  many 
complicated  relations  with  other  departments,  it  has  been 
wisely  judged,  and  for  the  first  five  years  it  was  happily 
arranged,  that  some  statesman,  or  legislator,  or  philanthropist, 
should  inaugurate  and  guide  our  proceedings,  bringing  to 
the  task  all  that  public  influence,  that  knowledge  of  social 
interests  in  general,  which  are  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  sanitary  movement,  himself  in  return  receiving  from  the 
department  all  that  special  and  scientific  information  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  papers  read,  and  the  discussions 
Jierein  held,  and  which  may  thus  be  influentially  applied  to 
public  and  parliamentary  action. 

Thus,  if  we  look  back  at  the  great  advantages  which 
resulted  from  the  sectional  presidency,  first  of  Lord 
Stanley,  and  then  of  Lord  Shaftesbury — succeeded  as  they 
were  in  turn  by  Mr.  Cowper,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  and  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide, — we  may  reasonably  regret  that  we  have 
on  this  occasion  failed  to  secure  some  one  of  those  public  men 
who  are  known  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  matters  of 
health,  and  who  might  have  brought  us  more  closely  en 
rapport  with  the  leaders  of  pubUc  opinion.     In  our  sixth  years 
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we  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  practical  philosophy  of  Mr.  Fair- 
baim.  The  intimate  relations  which  exist  between  sanitary 
improvements  and  the  skilful  enterprise  of  civil  engineers 
render  it  very  desirable  (if  I  may  be  excused  for  making  the 
suggestion),  that  this  department  should  sometimes  be  headed 
by  one  of  their  profession.  During  the  last  quinquen- 
nium, however,  we  have  had  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  medical  presidents,  men  of  great  achievements,  acknow- 
ledged authorities  in  preventive  and  legal  medicine,  and  in 
the  physical  sciences. 

Ko  wonder  that,  on  such  a  retrospect,  I  should  have  under- 
taken, very  reluctantly,  the  responsibility  which  ha?  been 
committed  to  me — no  wonder  that  I  feel  incompetent  to 
sustain  the  rSle  of  my  predecessors  in  office,  and  unfit  for  the 
honour  which  has  been,  I  fear  unwisely,  pressed  upon  me. 

The  science  of  health-preservation  is  an  indispensable  portion 
of  the  science  of  human  society.  Public  health,  that  branch 
of  hygiene  which  concerns  communities,  involves  the. enact- 
ment of  laws  by  which  the  safety  of  the  whole  is  protected 
against  the  errors  and  neglects  of  a  part.  Our  department, 
therefore,  has  inseparable  relations  with  that  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law.  Both  departments  are  now  concerned  in 
the  prospective  task  of  reducing  to  order  and  consistency  a 
chaos  of  confiicting  sanitary  statutes.  Both  have  called 
for  the  appointment  of  public  prosecutors,  without  whom 
the  most  necessary  enactments  may  prove  inoperative. 

Then,  private  or  personal  hygiene  might  almost  come  under 
the  charge  of  our  educational  section, — so  entirely  does  a 
hearty  obedience  to  precepts  of  health — as  regards  personal 
habits  and  conduct— -aepend  on  early  instruction,  good  train- 
ing, and  intelligent  conviction.  Such  obedience  cannot,  in  a 
free  countrv,  be  enforced  by  mere  police  regulations ;  unless, 
indeed,  under  some  future  Sanitary  Act,  any  very  unsavoury 
man  might  be  defined  a  "  nuisance,  and  so  be  brought  under 
the  operation  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts. 

Domestic  hygiene,  again,  seems  to  be  something  between 
public  and  private  hygiene.  Whilst  the  sacredness  of  the 
mmily  hearth  must  be  kept  inviolate,  the  law  may  sometimes 
rightly  and  reasonably  interfere,  not  only  for  the  protection  of 
neighbouring  families,  but  also  for  the  safety  of  dependent  and 
helpless  inmates.  Here  we  see,  in  many  ways,  the  connection 
between  this  department  and  that  of  social  economy,  especially 
in  questions  of  labour  and  industry.  How  beneficial,  for  instance, 
have  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  disease  and  accidents 
proved  in  the  regulation  of  employments  I  There  can  be  no 
true  social  economy  where  there  is  no  respect  for  the  rights 
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and  the  welfare  of  others,  no  real  education  adapted  to  and 
accepted  by  all  classes,  nor  any  allegiance  to  those  physicid 
laws  which  are  ordained  by  God  himself  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  long,  a  healthy,  a  userul,  and  a  happy  life. 

These  objects,  as  I  understand  them,  constitute  the  ele- 
ments of  Social  Science. 

Now,  in  the  Health  Department,  at  all  events  on  this 
occasion^  it  seems  desirable  to  confine  our  efforts  principally 
to  matters  of  public  health — to  their  scientific  foundations, 
and  to  some  of  their  practical  aspects  and  present  bearings. 

On  reviewing  the  progress  of  public  measures  during  the 
past  year,  I  have  ventured  to  select,  as  the  subject  of  this 
Address,  a  group  of  allied  questions  of  pressing  importance 
and  involving,  perhaps  more  seriously  than  others,  the  recog- 
nition of  some  first  principles  of  natural  science. 

No  one  here  need  be  reminded  that  the  physical  surround- 
ings of  man,  determine  mainly  his  degree  of  healthy  vigour, 
and  longevity.  Now  the  philosophers  of  old  recognised  four 
elements  of  nature^  sources  of  all  things  and  all  changes  of 
things,  whether  beneficent  or  malignant. 

These  elements  of  the  ancients — fire,  air,  water,  and  earth 
— ^mav  therefore  serve  me  as  heads  under  which  to  group  a 
few  thoughts  and  suggestions  on  the  relations  of  man  to  the 
fiicts  of  his  natural  and  social  life. 

Fire,  I  take  to  include  and  express  heat,  of  wnich  it  is  a 
visible  emblem  and  result.  As  the  burnings  purifyiug,  and 
renovating  principle  of  nature,  I  shall  have  to  notice  it  in  its 
action  upon  the  other  three — air,  water,  and  earth. 

These,  when  wisely  employed,  are  our  best  friends,  the 
prime  means  and  necessaries  of  our  existence.  Nature,  re- 
verently handled,  is  really  our  great  mother ;  and  not,  as  a 
learned  physiologist  has  of  late  facetiously  called  her — ^'  a 
step-mother" — attributing  to  her  paroxysms  of  malevolent 
intention. 

These,  our  grand  surroundings — air,  water,  and  earth — are 
however  liable  to  such  original  disorder,  they  may  each  and 
all  assume  such  forms  of  danger  and  destruction,  and  they  may 
be  so  abominably  perverted  by  human  ignorance  and  error  as  to 
produce,  convey,  and  circulate  among  us  the  deadliest  poisons. 
I^ut  man  is  endowed  with  capacities  for  observing  the  facts, 
noting  the  conditions,  discovering  the  aberrations  and  mistakes, 
determining  the  right  uses,  inventing  and  applying  the  neces- 
aary  remedial  measures, — so  that  these  primeval  elements  may 
be  preserved  and  renewed  as  our  perpetual  sources  of  health 
and  longevity. 

I  take  for  granted  that  action  of  this  kind,  on  behalf  of  the 
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public  health  and  safety,  is  that  of  the  community,  by  means  of 
Its  legislative  and  executive  authorities  ;  and  I  shall  endeavour 
to  shew,  by  one  or  two  striking  examples,  under  each  head,  how 
incorrectly  and  imperfectly  the  first  principles  of  science  have 
been  acknowledged  and  applied  in  some  recent  enactments  of 
sanitary  intention. 

I.  Air. — How  strange  it  seems  that  society,  for  which  man 
was  formed,  should  be  the  original  cause  of  his  violating  that 
primary  natural  law  which  demands  purity  and  abundance  of 
air  for  his  healthy  existence ! 

No  sooner,  however,  is  a  community  formed,  and  its  space 
of  habitation  limited  by  neighbouring  populations,  than  the 
air  which  supports  it  inevitably  becomes  more  or  less  vitiated. 
In  scattered  populations,  this  continual  vitiation  of  the 
atmosphere  may  De  remedied  partly  by  atmospheric  motion, 
and  partly  by  the  rapid  diffusion  of  gases.  Even  the  insup- 
portable nastinesss  of  the  air  of  an  Esquimaux  cabin  finds  its 
compensation,  if  not  its  cure,  in  the  wide  expanse  of  barren 
land,  open  sea,  and  fields  of  ice,  over  which  the  exhalations 
of  the  dirty  barbarians  are  driven  and  dispersed. 

But,  in  warmer  climates,  as  men  congregate,  when  towns 
become  the  centres  of  active  commerce,  and  the  seats  of  art 
and  manufacture  —  as  the  crowd  thickens,  as  every  square 
yard  is  occupied  at  increasing  cost,  and  as  the  average  space 
per  head  continually  diminishes — so  does  the  purifying  prin- 
ciple of  the  air,  Oxygen,  lose  more  and  more  of  its  power,  so 
does  it  become  less  eflScient  in  renewing  the  blood, "  which  is 
the  life  of  man,"  so  is  it  rendered  less  capable  of  burning  the 
carbon  and  other  effete  and  noxious  products  of  animal  life. 

Here  then,  unless  sanitary  science  be  boldly  and  skilfully 
applied  to  social  existence,  the  masses  deteriorate  physically  and 
morally.  By  degrees  they  lose  the  acuteness  of  those  senses, 
smell  especially,  with  which  their  Creator  has  endowed  them 
for  purposes  of  self-preservation.  The  human  form  divine 
degenerates.  The  less  favoured  classes  sink  in  the  scale 
of  race,  dwindle,  alter  in  shape,  colour,  feature — they 
grovel,  sicken,  and  die  prematurely.  By  a  fatal  descent,  the 
lord  of  creation  reaches  after,  and  wallows  in,  the  lowest 
gratifications,  acquires  the  grossest  habits,  and  manifests  the 

Srofoundest  indifference  to,  if  not  deepest  hatred  of,  law— 
ivine  and  human — social  order,  purity  of  life  and  manners. 
Even  the  wealthier  classes,  upper  and  middle,  cannot  escape 
the  physical  injury  consequent  upon  contact  with  preventable 
disease  and  mortality.  Such  a  state  of  things  leaves,  too  often, 
a  sad  impress,  moral  and  social,  upon  the  leading  members  of 
a  community.    The  chasm  between  the  classes  tends  to  widen. 
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In  the  skilful  employment  of  capital,  the  workman  has  been 
too  generally  regarded  as  a  mere  instrument — which,  as  a 
maehinSy  can  be  procured  and  used  at  the  market  price ;  yet 
on  this  instrument,  as  a  many  is  thrown  the  sole  responsibility 
of  maintaining  himself  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  and  of  bearing 
the  consequences,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  this  human  crush. 
Hence  has  gro¥m  up  an  antagonism  of  interests,  a  mutual 
distrust,  which,  unless  it  be  removed,  by  just  and  liberal 
measures  on  the  one  part,  of  which  there  is  now  some  hope, 
and  by  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  remedies  of  their 
condition  on  the  other,  will  shake  the  very  foundations  of 
society,  and  shew  its  apparent  prosperity  to  be  but  the  thinnest 
emst  of  glittering  matter  over  an  abyss  of  revolution  and 
ruin.* 

May  I  be  permitted  now  to  refer  to  the  physical-science 
aspect  of  this  question  in  great  towns.  And  if  I  venture  to 
allude  to  facts  and  phenomena,  which  are  well  known  to  you 
all^  it  will  be  understood  that  I  do  so,  merely  to  complete  and 
strengthen  my  argument. 

What,  then,  is  the  physical  nature  of  the  impurities  of  town 
air  ?  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  contributed  fuller  information 
on  this  head  than  Dr.  Angus  Smith.  Yet  he,  like  others,  has 
left  much  undetermined.  Excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  the  most 
discernible  injury  inflicted  by  communities  of  men  upon  open 
air,  an  injury  revenged  with  fatal  force  upon  the  aggressors. 
In  nature,  as  we  are  told,  there  are  rarely  found  more  than 
35  parts  of  this  gas  in  100,000  of  air.  But  in  the  air  of  great 
towns  are  found  from  40  to  74  parts,  according  to  the  degree 
of  population  density,  and  of  fog  or  atmospheric  moisture. 
In  confined  air,  among  lofty  structures,  the  proportion  appears 
to  be  greater ;  in  rooms  said  to  be  well-ventilated,  i.e.,  supplied 
freely  with  town-air,  the  average  quantity  is  said  to  be  about 
80  in  100,000 ;  in  ill-ventilated  rooms  and  workshops,  there 
have  been  found  from  100  to  700  parts — 20  times  nature's 
allowance  I 

Now,  as  carbonic  acid  prevails,  the  circulation  of  the  breathers 
is  generally  observed  to  slacken,  the  frequency  of  respiration 
to  increase,  and  the  nervous  power  to  fail.  Much  of  the 
phthisis  and  scrofula  of  town-populations  is  doubtless  due  to  an 
atmosphere  overcharged  with  carbonic  acid.  Increased  tem- 
perature, due  to  season  or  climate,  renders  an  excess  of  this 
gas   still  more   injurious.     Thus,  even  1  per  cent,  may  be 


*  The  social  and  political  dangers  of  neglecting  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  poorer  classes  have  been  very  forcibly  shewn  by  Mr.  Bendle. 
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endured  at  a  temperature  under  50^  F.,  which  would  be  ab- 
solutely intolerable  at  70°  or  80°. 

But^  if  the  presence  of  this  destructive  gas  be  more  easily 
acertained  and  its  quantity  determined,  and  if  it  also  tell  us 
something  of  other  gases  of  decomposition,  it  by  no  means 
reveals  the  most  serious  cause  of  atmospheric  vitiation.  There 
is  much  sulphurous  acid  in  the  air  of  smoky  towns;  much 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  near  open  sewers ;  and^  worst  of  all, 
there  are  emanations  peculiar  to  decomposing  organic  matter, 
especially  animal  debris. 

Thus,  the  air  taken  from  high  table-land  in  the  country  is 
said  to  contain  only  about  one  grain  of  organic  matter  in 
200,000  cubic  inches  of  air,  and  this  mostly  of  vegetable 
origin ;  but  air  from  a  cesspool  has  one  grain  in  only  60  cubic 
inches — or  3,333  times  as  much  as  in  nature. 

The  degrees  of  organic  impurity  in  town-air  vary  infinitely 
between  these  extremes,  in  proportion  as  the  known  causes  of 
such  emanations  are  allowed  to  putrefy  without  prompt  removal 
or  disinfection,  e,g,  by  means  oi  charcoal  in  sewer-traps. 

Dr.  Angus  Smith  has  observed, "  We  have,  in  different  air 
breathed  by  people  in  the  same  county,  a  substance,  the  amount 
of  which  in  one  case  is  22  times  greater  than  in  the  other,  and 
in  air  breathed  by  people  in  the  same  town  a  difference 
which  is  as  9  to  22."  He  adds,  ^^that  in  the  district  in 
which  the  highest  numbers  were  obtained,  there  were,  in 
1855,  4*5  deaths  in  the  hundred." 

It  is  this  organic  matter  in  the  aii*  which  is  the  most  pernicious 
result  of  human  crowding.  It  is  this  which,  in  tne  air,  as 
well  as  in  the  water,  conveys  specific  germs  of  disease,  incon- 
ceivably minute  forms,  capable  of  infinite  multiplication  in  the 
living  human  bod^.  In  this,  then,  lies  the  fatal  secret  of 
density  of  population. 

These  emanations  arise,  as  we  know,  in  great  measure, 
from  foul  water  and  from  saturated  and  undrained  soil ;  but,  in 
large  proportion  also,  they  are  exhaled  from  living  beings — 
from  the  limgs  of  the  diseased,  from  scattered  saliva,  and  from 
the  skins  of  the  unwashed.  It  was  generally  supposed  that 
the  nitrogenous  matter,  which  has  been  detected  in  the  con- 
densed vapour  expired  even  by  healthy  people,  came  from  the 
lungs  But  a  French  physiologist,  M.  Lemaire,  has  lately 
shewn*  that  in  healthy  adults  it  proceeds  from  the  uncleansed 
mouth,  throat,  and  gums,  and  the  air  about  them.  And 
he   has   recorded   the  very  disagreeable   fact,  that  skin-dirt 
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*  Comptes  Kendus,  Oct.  14, 1867. 
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composed  of  perspiration^  oily  matter,  and  dust),  when  allowed 
to  accnmulate,  is  found;  on  examination,  to  contain  myriads 
d  microscopic  beings,  vegetable  and  animal  (Bacteria  and 
Vibrios),  aimilar  to  those  which  he  had  before  discovered  in 
the  ur  collected  from  the  barrack-rooms  of  the  Fort  de  TEst. 

The  French  savant  selected,  of  course,  for  his  experimentS| 
the  onoleansed,  ^^  qui  avaienV^ — says  he  with  the  politeness 
characteristic  of  his  nation, — ^^  nigiigi  'pendant  huit  et  quinze 
jours  h$  soins  de  la  toilette J*^ 

In  our  population,  town  and  country,  there  are  millions 
who  neglect  such  attentions  for  as  many  months  or  years  as 
this  philosopher  reckoned  days  I 

Yoa  may  erect  baths  and  wash-houses,  but  no  Act  of 
Parliament  can  compel  their  general  use.  Much,  however, 
mi^be  done  by  training  the  young  in  cleanly  habits. 

These  cutaneous  emanations  are  dissipated  in,  and  therefore 
infect,  the  air.  The  closer  the  aggregation  of  unwashed 
human  masses,  the  more  horrible  must  be  the  resulting 
atmospheric  impurity.  When,  in  addition  to  the  floating 
organic  particles  which  arise  from  mucous  discharges,  we  note 
the  pulmonary  exhalations  of  phthisical  and  scrofulous  persons, 
charged  with  elements  of  disease,  believed  by  many  to  be 
contagious — we  may  obtain  some  clue  to  a  source  of 
atmospheric  vitiation  in  dense  populations,  of  which  there 
is  not  the  faintest  popular  notion. 

Those  most  delicate  i)hysiolo^ical  tests  of  bad  air  and  of 
defective  oxidation — the  blood,  Dones,  and  skin  of  a  living 
child — prove  to  demonstration,  when  mere  chemical  analysis 
fails  to  throw  light  on  the  case,  that  town  air,  even  in  its 
best  conditions,  contains  subtle  poison,  from  which  the  airy 
npland  and  the  breezy  shore  are  free,  and  that  it  also  wants 
some  elements  of  nutrition  and  purification  which  the  latter 
supply. 

in  Dr.  Morgan's  eloquent  words,  ^'  A  murky  mass  hangs 
like  a  shroud  over  the  city — a  dismal  list  of  noxious  gases  is  so 
intimately  diflused  throughout  the  air,  that  neither  can  the 
earth's  heat  radiate  into  space,  nor  can  the  warm  beams  of  the 
summer's  sun  thoroughly  dissipate  the  suspended  canopy."* 

Although  much  has  been  learnt  from  the  study  oi  death- 
rates,  I  have,  for  some  time  past,  scrupled  to  quote  them  in 
support  of  sanitary  dicta.  With  all  respect  for  the  Registrar- 
General  and  for  my  learned  and  distinguished  friend  Dr. 
Farr,  I  find  these  statistics  full  of  fallacies, — especially  in 


*  Morgan  on  Deterioration  of  Race,  p.  29. 
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crowded  towns,  where  the  figures  give  by  far  too  favourable 
an  estimate  of  that  mortality  which  is  strictly  due  to  town 
life.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  death-roll  does  not  reveal  the 
actual  loss  of  health  among  town  masses,  nor  does  it  record  the 
multitudes  disabled  by  a  host  of  diseases  and  casualties^ 
which  may  not  at  once  destroy  life,  though  they  ravage  the 
territory  of  labour  and  duty,  and  levy  a  most  heavy  tribute 
upon  produce  and  property. 

For  this,  we  need  an  official  Registration  of  Sickness 
attended  at  the  public  cost. 

"  The  Rev.  Professor  Haughton  has  shewn  that,  on  very 
simple  mathematical  principles,  the  density  of  a  population 
would  be  a  factor  determming  the  ascent  of  the  curve  of 
increase  of  an  epidemic".  This  would  apply  to  the  case  of 
the  distribution  of  poison  by  a  water  company.  "  I  believe," 
adds  Dr.  Morris,  in  his  very  remarkable  essay  on  Oerminal 
Matter  (p.  10),  "  that  bad  sanitary  state  of  any  kind  would 
be  equivalent  to  greater  proximity.^^ 

All  other  sanitary  appliances  and  reforms  being  equally 
adopted,  or  equally  neglected,  it  is  certain  that  close  proximity 
of  dwellings,  over  an  extensive  area,  i^  per  se  a  cause  of 
unhealthiness  and  deterioration  of  race.  For  it  is  not  fair  to 
compare  a  well-regulated  town  population,  having,  perhaps, 
only  eight  square  yards  for  each  person  to  live  upon,  with  an 
ill-conditioned  dirty  population  in  the  open  country. 

For  all  this  vitiation  of  air,  caused  by  town  life,  there  appear 
to  be  three  natural  remedies  of  different  value  in  different 
oases : — motion  of  air ;  diffusion  of  gases  by  natural  law ;  the 
presence  or  introduction  of  active  oxygen. 

Now  (1),  the  mere  motion  of  air,  if  it  be  natural  motion — i.e. 
wind — is  occasional  and  variable,  while  the  generation  of  mor- 
bific causes  is  constant  The  remedy  cannot  be  relied  on,  for 
the  air  is  often  stagnant  in  circumstances  of  the  greatest 
danger.  The  motion  of  air  in  towns  is  impeded  by  the 
proximity  and  height  of  buildings,  probably  as  much  as  by 
insufficient  openings  in  rooms.  Nor  do  we  know  that,  without 
the  admixture  of  pure  air,  foul  air  can  purify  itself  by  simple 
motion.  If  the  motion  be  artificial,  it  may  be  excessive  or 
ill-timed,  but  of  this  again. 

2.  The  diffusion  of  gases  is  necessarily  limited  by  space, 
and  mainly  by  superficial  space;  for,  of  their  diflftision  in  a 
vertical  direction,  i.  e.  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, we  know  little,  and  that  little  does  not  favour  the 
hypothesis  of  an  effectual  change.  Gaseous  diffusion  is  also 
impeded  by  the  very  circumstances  which  impede  aerial  motion. 
And  these  circumstances  are  most  potential  in  towns. 
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3.  But  the  presence  of  active  oxygen  in  sufficient  quantity 
-*nd  Bufficiencjr  here  means  abundance-were  that  possible 
in  dense  populations,  would  be  the  real  remedy. 

Oxygen  I  take  to  be  the  burning  and  purifying  principle  of 
nature,  represented  by  the  elemental  fire  of  the  ancients.  For 
flame  is  but  luminous  combustion.  Professor  Tyndall  has  shewn 
by  Ma  curious  candle-burning  experiments  in  the  Vale  of 
Chamounix  and  oh  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  that  the 
quickness  and  intensity  of  combustion,  silch  as  takes  place  in 
TiTOrous  oxidation,  is,  in  general,  incompatible  with  that 
brightness  of  flame  which  depends  on  the  presence  of  carbon 
or  other  inflammable  matter.  The  purer  the  air,  the  less 
risible  is  the  fire,  yet  the  more  effectual  the  burning. 

The  proportion,  chemically  determined,  of  oxygen  in  air 
may  not  be  much  altered  in  towns,  though  it  is  sometimes 
found  to  bel  ess:  but  recent  discoveries  tend  to  prove  that 
its  energy  depends  on  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  itself 
into  another  form,  which,  when  obtained  artificially,  wc  call 
Ozone. 

When  Cavallo  observed  that  the  air  which  he  had  electrified 
had  a  purifying  effect  on  decomposing  organic  matter,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  discovery  the  future  beneficial  results  of 
which  are  incalculable. 

The  researches  of  Schonbein — now  alas !  no  more — and  sub- 
sequent scientific  experiments  upon  this  agent,  have  thrown 
great  light  upon  its  nature.  By  an  electric  current,  the 
volume  of  oxygen  through  whieh  it  passed  was  found  to  be 
diminished  to  the  extent  of  8  per  cent.  Then,  Odling  and  Soret 
have  proved  that  this  condensation  is  due  to  the  substitution  of 
16  atoms  of  ozone  for  24  of  oxygen.  We  also  now  learn  that, 
while  ordinary  oxidizablc  substances  absorb  only  the  odd  eight 
atoms,  restoring  the  ozonic  oxygen  to  its  original  condition 
(though  not  to  its  original  volume),  a  substance — oil  of  turpen- 
tine— has  been  found  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  ozone,  which 
thus  destroys  itself  in  attacking  its  enemy.*  Finally,  we  know 
that  ozone  speedily  removes  dead  and  decaying  matter "  by 
resolving  organisms  into  primitive  and  Innocuous  forms."  (Day). 
Men  of  science  have  thus  arrived,  I  venture  to  think,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  wide  field  of  practical  work  with  this  sanitary 
giant.     Since  the  most  delicate  tests  fail  to  detect  anything 

•  A  bnef  historical  sketch  of  recent  researches  into  the  nature  of  Ozone 
may  be  seen  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette^  Oct.  5,  1S67.  Dr.  Day  of 
SUj^lford,  has  also  contributed  a  very  interesting  and  exhaustive  paper  on 
this  subject,  to  the  '^Transactions**  (Vol  I.)  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Medical 
Graduates'  Association,  and  a  complete  abstract  thereof  to  the  Lancet^  of 
Jan.  18  and  25,  1868. 
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like  ozone  in  the  air  of  our  crowded  towns,  we  infer  that  in 
these  places  our  great  benefactor  is  used  up ;  and  that^  without 
his  presence  and  aid,  oxygen  itself  fails  to  purify. 

Richardson  some  time  ago  observed  that  when  oxygen  had 
repeatedly  passed  over  dead  and  decomposing  animal  matter  it 
lost  its  power  of  oxidation. 

We  may  also  infer  that,  in  these  conditions,  deadly  germs, 
carrying  specific  diseases,  or  their  essences,  may  float  in 
myriads  about  us,  ever  multiplying  and  safe  from  destruction, 
save  when,  happily  for  us,  that  unseen  mysterious  Ozone  rushes 
down  in  the  track  of  the  lightning-flash,  or  rides  by  on  the 
tempest,  or  gambols  in  the  light  spray  of  the  sea-breeze. 

There  may  be  yet  other  substances  besides  oil  of  turpentine 
— an  antozonide,  according  to  Schonbein's  ingenious  theory — 
which  may  as  effectually  annihilate  ozone,  and  may  thus  be 
ever  at  work  to  cut  short  our  natural  supply  of  active  oxygen. 

In  the  growing  compression  of  human  masses  and  animal 
life,  (I  speak  metaphorically)  may  there  not  be  evoked  a 
demon  of  uncleanness  and  corruption  strong  enough  to  quench 
the  spirit  of  burning  and  of  purification  ? 

Practically,  then,  the  most  essential  measure  of  sanitary 
legislation  and  administration  would  be  to  provide  better  air 
than  towns  now  supply  to  the  people.  And  this  object  may 
be  accomplished  by  three  methods : — (1)  speedily  removing  all 
the  dibris  of  animal  life,  and  everything  which  by  decompo- 
sition can  corrupt  the  air ;  (2)  promoting  the  free  circulation  of 
air  into  every  quarter,  through  every  court  and  alley,  into 
every  house,  every  room,  in  the  inhabited  area — in  a  word. 
Ventilation ; — (3)  enabling  every  person  to  breathe  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  pure  and  good  air,  Le.  air  having  the  properties  of 
ozone. 

Our  sanitary  laws  if  properly  carried  into  effect,  which  they 
are  not  at  present,  may  secure  the  first  object. 

The  second  is  a  very  vexed  question.  What  is  sufficient 
ventilation ;  and  how  is  it  to  be  obtained  ?  The  verdict  in 
each  case  must  depend  on  circumstances  which  in  different 
cases  are  most  diverse  and  complicated ;  for  on  the  particular 
temperature  of  the  climate,  the  season,  the  house,  the  work- 
shop, the  chamber,  depends  the  demand  for  the  more  or  less 
rapid  circulation  of  air.  In  winter,  or  at  night  (exhalations 
being  more^  readily  condensed  in  cold  air),  several  persons 
might  remain  not  seriously  injured  in  a  room,  the  atmosphere 
of  which  would  be  dangerously  vitiated  by  one  person  in  a 
hot  summer  or  within  the  tropics,  when  and  where  the 
exhaled  organic  matter  is  volatilized  and  thus  prepared  for 
quick  re-admission  into  the  living  body. 
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The  question  of  temperature  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  air-circulation^  that  a  long  and  complete  series  of 
scientific  observations^  in  a  great  variety  of  places^  would  seem 
to  be  necessary  to  frame  even  elementary  formulse  of  ven- 
tilation. If  old-fashioned  people  are  more  anxious  to  warm 
their  houses  and  rooms  than  to  secure  purity  of  air,  advanced 
sanitarians  are  perhaps  sometimes  too  eager  to  ventilate 
without  sufficient  attention  to  warmth.  Both  extremes  may 
be  avoided.  An  authorized  allowance  of  cubic  space  might  be 
insufficient  for  healthv  existence^  without  the  introduction  of 
currents  of  air  so  swift  as  to  injure  the  weaker  inmates  of  the 
house.  Women,  children,  and  the  sick  especially,  would  then 
be  the  chief  sufferers. 

Should  any  one  desire  to  see  what  an  amount  of  discrepancy 
may  arise  in  a  controversy  on  this  subject,  let  him  examine  the 
Report  of  the  Commission,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  on  the  Cubic  Space  necessary  for  the 
inmates  of  workhouses — one  of  the  most  useful  contributions 
to  the  sanitary  literature  of  the  past  year.  If  the  Report 
itself  sometimes  betrays  the  weakness  of  a  compromise,  the 
memoranda  attached  to  it,  containing  the  views  of  high 
authorities  and  original  thinkers,  are  of  immense  value. 
Among  these  is  a  spinted  discussion  between  Professor  Parkes 
and  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  (mighty  men — "fortemque  Gyan 
fortemque  Cloanthum  ")  in  which  both  have  brought  forward 
80  many  weighty  arguments  that  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  me  to  attempt  to  decide  between  them.  As  far,  however, 
as  military  hospitals  are  concerned,  I  think  that  my  friend, 
the  Netley  Professor,  has  established  his  case.* 

But,  in  crowded  cities,  the  free  circulation  of  pure  air  is 
simply  impossible.  The  air  outside  the  house,  2.e.,  the  air  to  be 
admitted  for  ventilation,  is  often,  as  we  have  seen,  only  a  few 
degrees  less  vitiated  than  the  air  to  be  expelled.  The  air, 
which  sustains  the  life  of  200  or  300  persons  on  every  acre  of 
a  large  district  (including,  for  instance,  more  than  a  square 
mile),  can  never  act  properly  upon  effete  organic  matters; 
while  invading  currents  of  air,  from  the  open  suburbs,  very 
rapidly  lose  their  power  to  oxidize. 

jEIxisting  legal  provisions  against  overcrowding  in  single 
houses  and  rooms — good  as  they  are  and  better  as  they  might 
be — only  touch  the  surface  of  this  tremendous  question.  Over- 
crowding, when  prejudicial  to  health,  is  now  defined  to  be  a 

*  There  is  a  well-reasoned,  suffgestive,  and  practical  article  on  '*  Ventila- 
tion and  Yentilators,'*  by  Dr.  Lawson,  in  his  Popular  Science  Review  for 
Oct.,  1S67.    It  deserres  to  be  read  by  every  one  interested  in  this  matter. 
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*^  nuisance,"  and  so  brought  under  legal  action.  But  who  is 
to  judge  of  the  danger  to  liealth  in  any  particular  case,  and  by 
what  law  ?  Will  the  same  rule  apply  to  every  town?  May 
not  a  degree  of  room-crowding  be  tolerable,  and  perhaps  justi- 
fiable, in  some  openly-built  town  (as  we  know  it  to  be  in  the 
country),  which  would  be  pestiferous  in  a  thick  population  ? 

Possibly,  by  some  despotic  decree,  you  might  succeed  in  com- 
pelling every  inhabitant  of  a  vast  city  to  open  his  windows. 
Or,  in  a  scientifically-built  lodging-house,  you  might  adopt  the 
most  approved  appliances,  the  cleverest  air-shafts  and  valves, 
the  best  directed  currents.  But  what,  I  repeat,  if  the  air 
which  you  are  so  studiously  circulating  is  already  vitiated,  if  it 
has  become  a  disseminator  of  poison  ?  Again,  as  Dr.  Lankester 
and  others  have  shewn,  if  the  government  formula  of  500  cubic 
feet  per  head  were  enforced  at  once  in  many  districts,  the 
neighbouring  parishes  would  either  be  more  fearfully  crammed 
by  evicted  emigrants,  or  the  poor  wretches  must  remain  home- 
less vagabonds. 

I  am  thus  led  on  to  the  third  means  of  obtaining  atmospheric 
purity,  viz.,  the  supply  of  a  suflScient  quantity  of  pure  air  to 
every  citizen. 

Hardly  anything  has  yet  been  attempted  in  this  direction, 
yf>v»ther  by  the  Legislature  or  by  private  enterprise,  except  in 
promoting  the  formation  of  public  parks,  and  protecting  in  some 
small  measure  open  spaces  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere 
from  invasion  by  house  builders. 

That  something  more  ought  to  be  done  in  this  direction  can 
now  hardly  be  a  question,  and  I  am  happy  on  this  point  to  be 
supported  by  Mr.  Simon,  who  in  1866  advised  that  where  it 
might  be  necessary  to  purchase  and  destroy  the  poorer  dwellings 
as  unfit  for  human  habitation,  the  local  authority  should  provide 
equivalent  new  dwelling  space  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.* 

Mr.  Beggs  has  well  shewn  that  increased  facilities  should 
be  aflforded  by  Parliament  for  the  development  of  Freehold 
Land  and  Building  Societies ;  so  as  to  enable  the  working 
classes  to  provide  themselves,  on  the  co-operative  principle, 
with  extra-urban  dwellings. 

It  is  true  that  some  legal  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  land, 
e^.  power  to  borrow  money  of  the  Public  Works  Loan 
dommissioners,  have  been  granted,  under  the  Labouring 
Classes  Dwelling  Act  of  1866,  to  local  boards  and  voluntary 
associations;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  land  to  be 
purchased  must  necessarily  lie  within  the  overcrowded 
boundaries.    But  I  hear  that  this  Act  is  almost  inoperative. 

*  8th  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Coancilf  p.  17. 
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Again^  the  Artizans  and  Labourers  Dwellings  Act  of  the 
last  session  is  very  unlikely  to  provide  a  cure  for  the  evils 
of  overcrowding.  This  enactment — approved  bv  some,  but 
not  generally  understood — seems  to  be  open  to  the  following 
objections.  The  operation  of  the  measure  is  confined  to  those 
places  which  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  (except  in  the 
metropolitan  division  of  England)  are  isolated  by  town  boun- 
daries from  the  general  population  of  the  country.  The 
whole  burden  and  cost  of  its  execution,  with  its  compulsory 
purchases,  demolitions,  and  reconstructions,  are  imposed 
wholly  on  the  most  suffering  groups  of  population,  and  its 
administration  is  left  to  the  local  authorities  of  the  most 
crowded  localities.  The  operation  of  the  Act  being  limited 
to  places  containing  not  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  the 
smaller  towns^  with  the  districts  under  boards  of  ^uardians^ 
are  under  no  such  responsibility,  with  regard  to  labourer^* 
dwellings,  as  are  towns  with  the  specified  population. 

Yet  the  reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council, 
that  of  Dr.  Hunter  especially,  prove  the  urgent  necessity 
for  a  sweeping  reform  in  the  house  accommodation  of  the 
poorer  classes  m  rural  districts. 

The  extreme  of  error  in  this  Act  is  attained  by  the  provision 
which  commits,  almost  unconditionally,  the  choice  oi  sanitary 
advisers  in  this  matter  to  bodies  containing  in  force  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  owners,  tenants,  and  ratepayers  of  these  places. 
Thus,  duties  of  no  common  difficulty  in  the  way  of  inquiry, 
report, etc.,  may  be  entrusted  to  ill-informed,  dependent,  and  un- 
learned persons,  although  questions  of  high  scientific  moment 
are  often  involved  in  such  investigations;  and  therefore  the 
thorough  qualification  and  official  independence  of  the  re- 
porters should  have  been  a  chief  concern  of  the  Legislature. 
The  amendments,  good  in  themselves,  made  in  this  measure  by 
the  House  of  Lords  do  not  touch  these  weighty  points.  The 
rights  of  a  life-tenant  or  owner  in  fee,  the  possible  injury  to 
proprietary  interests,  seem  to  have  been  considered  matters  of 

Sreater  importance.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  question  or  even  to 
oubt  the  humanity,  zeal,  and  sympathy  for  the  working- 
classes  which  actuated  the  framers  and  promoters  of  this  enact- 
ment. It  is,  moreover,  a  great  thing  to  have  obtained  from 
the  Legislature  some  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  ought  no  longer  to  be  left  to  the  chances 
of  uncontrolled  employment  of  capital.  So  we  must  hope 
that  this  is  only  a  tentative  measure,  and  that  the  necessary 
corrections  and  extensions  may  be  speedily  made  in  an  Act 
which;  I  confess,  appeared  to  me  at  first  like  a  great  sanitary 
sham, — and  which,  even  now,  unless  it  be  amended,  will  prove. 
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as  far  as  it  may  operate,  seriously  obstructive  to  a  rational 
system  of  sanitary  organization. 

State  governments,  concerned  only  with  the  immediate 
interests  of  trade  and  commerce,  have,  inconsiderately  or 
unknowingly,  permitted  the  growth  of  aggregation,  without 
making  any  adequate  nrovision  for  the  safety  of  the  thickening 
populations.  On  the  State,  therefore,  as  I  venture  to  conclude, 
rests  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  initiative,  and  in  some 
degree  lightening  the  local  burdens,  by  a  really  permanent 
and  efficient  r.eform — such  as  would  extend  town  areas,  by  a 
gradual  distribution  of  their  poorer  classes,  over  larger  surfaces 
of  land.  If,  by  the  adoption  of  this  principle,  some  boun- 
daries of  feudal  origin  might  have  to  be  superseded,  some 
antiquated  divisions  and  political  restrictions  to  be  removed, 
the  gain  to  the  country  might  be  still  greater. 

By  State  aid,  I  do  not  mean  advances  out  of  the  National 
Funds.  The  capitalist  only  requires  some  security  for  outlay 
upon  undertakings  which,  though  vast,  are  really  prudent, 
and  ought  to  be  ultimately  remunerative.  A  public  guarantee 
for  the  payment  of  moderate  interest  upon  private  or  corporate 
advances,  or  a  security  upon  the  county  rate,  would  surely 
provide  more  than  the  required  capital,  the  repayment  of 
which  need  not  be  limited  to  forty  years,  as  it  is  in  the  Act  to 
which  I  have  before  referred.  The  benefit  of  a  larger  measure 
would  be  enjoyed  chiefly  by  the  next  generation :  why,  then, 
should  the  present  be  required  to  bear  the  whole  responsi- 
bility ?  If  the  creation  of  a  permanent  "  stock "  were 
undesirable,  might  not  ultimate  repayment  of  capital  be  limited 
to  a  century  ? 

Slow,  of  necessity,  must  be  such  a  process  of  social  recon- 
struction, but  every  step  taken  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
better  house-accommodation  of  the  poor  ought,  I  think,  to 
keep  in  view  the  enlargement  of  inhabited  areas. 

In  reply  to  some  minor  objections,  still  urged  against  the 
adoption  of  this  principle, — I  would  observe  that  proximity  to 
worK  and  the  labour  market  in  these  days  is  measured  by 
time  rather  than  by  space.  The  labourer  within  a  mile  of  his 
work  may  require  a  quarter-of-an-hour  to  walk  to  it.  Give 
him  a  cheap  railway,  and  he  may  travel  from  five  to  eight 
miles  in  the  same  time;  that  is,  he  is  practically  as  near 
to  his  work  as  though  he  lived  within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes' 
walk  of  it.  But,  we  are  told  that  railways  are  either  wanting 
or  unavailable;  that  existing  companies  will  not  come  to  terms ; 
and  that  new  companies  would  not  pay. 

To  all  this  r reply; — if  the  wealthy  classes  are  still  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  a  railway  despotism,  at  all  events  let  the 
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working-man  be  freed  by  eome  public  measure,  which  would 
enable  him  to  get  quickly  out  of  town,  by  railway,  at  a  low 
fare.  Let  him  have  at  least  the  option  of  breathing  fresh 
air,  of  resting  his  weary  eye  upon  the  green  of  nature,  of 
ecenting  the  newl^  up-turned  eartn,  of  growing  his  vegetables, 
and  of  nousing  his  wife  and  children  away  from  town  abomi- 
nations. How  long,  I  ask,  is  the  suburban  residence  to  be 
solely  the  luxury  of  the  monied  classes  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  financial  economy  of  the 
principle.  The  weekly  railway  ticket,  plus  the  rent  of  a  cottage 
with  from  five  to  twenty  poles  of  garden  ground,  need  not 
equal  the  present  cost  of  a  stifling  lodging  on  a  flat  of  some 
old  house  m  a  dark  street,  reeking  with  moral  and  physical 
impurity,  or  amidst  heaps  of  manure  in  some  mews,  impacted 
between  the  backs  of  lofty  town  mansions ;  nor  need  it  equal 
the  rent  of  rooms  in  some  vast  block  of  model  lodgings.  The 
saving  of  health,  and  the  prolongation  of  life,  would  be  clear 
gains  in,  the  financial  comparison. 

There  will  always  be,  I  grant,  a  mass  of  unemployed 
labourers,  waiters  on  Providence,  who  must  reside  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  labour-markets — to  the  wharves  and  docks 
of  great  ports.  But  how  much  less  expensively,  and  more 
safely,  might  this  class  of  labourers  be  housed  on  the  very  spot, 
if  the  other  class,  in  constant  work  and  able  to  leave  town  for 
their  villages,  were  no  longer  to  compete  for  the  miserably 
small  living  space  within  the  town  precincts. 

For  those  who  are  compelled  to  dwell  in  these  centres,  a 

freater  number  of  well-contrived  blocks,  such  as  are  now  raised 
y  societies  and  philanthropic  individuals,  may  be  found  neces- 
sary. But  their  site,  distribution,  height,  and  proximity, 
should  be  subject  to  safe  municipal  regulations.  They  should 
not  be  allowed  either  to  be  erected  on  improper  or  unhealthy 
sites,  as  they  sometimes  have  been,  or  to  obstruct  the  free 
circulation  of  air. 

If  the  required  extension  of  inhabited  area  should  be  practi- 
cally impossible  in  the  case  of  London — that  huge  exception  to 
all  known  methods  of  local  management — we  may  surely  beg 
the  metropolitans  not  to  interfere  to  prevent  tne  principle 
from  being  carried  out  where  it  may  be  practicable. 

Professor  Kerr's  plan  for  a  simpler  and  humbler  class  of 
dwellings  to  shelter  tiie  lowest  of  the  poor  commends  itself  to 
public  favour.  No  doubt,  when  the  people  are  more  generally 
and  more  rationally  educated,  when  useful  facts  of  elementary 
physiology  are  taught  in  our  primary  schools,  they  will  not 
ml  to  appreciate  as  they  ought  the  superior  advantages   of 
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an  out-of-town  cottage.  J  pray  that  the  opportunity  may  be 
afforded  to  them. 

Surely,  then,  we  need  not  speculate  upon  bringing  mountain 
or  sea-air,  by  enormous  pipes,  into  town  centres.  We  should 
more  wisely,  with  due  regard  for  existing  interests,  promote 
legislative  provisions  for  the  judicious  distribution  of  the 
labouring  classes  over  wider  areas  of  habitation. 

II.  Water  ; — the  flowing,  sparkling,  refreshing,  and 
cleansing  element—  second  only  to  air  as  a  necessary  of  life, 
and  boimteously  supplied  by  nature  in  abundance  and  whole- 
some purity — has  been  long  subjected  to  grievous  neglect  and 
outrage.  The  natural  rights  of  the  dwellers  upon  land  to  the 
water  it  furnishes  have  been  usurped  by  monopolists,  in- 
dividual and  coq)orate.*  That  which  we  might  almost  call  a 
thing  fercB  aaturoiy  has  been  seized,  imprisoned,  and  sold  to 
those  who  could  afford  to  buy  it ;  withheld  from  the  poor, 
yet  wasted  by  its  proprietors  and  consumers. 

Then,  the  original  sources  of  water  have  been  neglected 
and  sometimes  supi)ressed,  the  channels  of  its  natural  flow 
injured  and  obstructed,  the  banks  of  its  courses  abandoned 
to  decay  from  natural  causes,  and  to  reckless  wear  and  tear 
by  unregulated  industries ;  while  the  streams  themselves  have 
been  deliberately  converted  into  disseminators  of  poison  to 
the  riparian  populations. 

But  before  I  touch  on  the  injuries  which  man  has  inflicted 
on  water,  and  has  been  forced  to  receive  back  again  with 
ruinous  usiury,  I  would  remark  on  the  serious  and  progressive 
diminution  in  the  natural  supply  of  water,  in  most  parts  of 
this  country. 

As  the  land  has  become  more  thoroughly  disforested  and 
drained,  for  social  and  agricultural  purposes,  the  water  from 
springs  (whether  surface  or  subsoil),  and  from  ponds  and 
marshes,  has,  of  course,  passed  more  rapidly,  off  and 
through  the  drier  soil,  into  main  channels  and  rivers.  Less 
having  soaked  into  the  soil,  less  rises  in  vapour,  there  is  less 
of  cloud  and  mist,  and  therefore  a  decreasing  rainfall 

Professor  Ansted,  in  a  recent  masterly  essay,t  has  shewn 
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♦  A  recent  essayist — and  a  very  able  writer  he  is — on  the  future  water- 
supply  of  London,  speculates  on  the  acquisition  of  gathering  grounds, 
containing  more  than  3,000  square  miles,  and  including  other  watai^heds 
than  that  of  the  Thames,  from  which  he  coolly  proposes  to  draw,  by 
various  crafty  expedients,  some  250,000,000  gdlons  of  water  per  diem. 
Of  this— their  own  natural  provision — he  generously  offers  to  allow  the 
unfortunate  dwellers  on  the  land  one-fourth  part,  before  canring  off  as 
much  of  the  remainder  as  he  can  to  metropolitan  reservoirs  1 1 

fBoy.  Agric.  Journal,  1866,  p.  62;  1867,  p.  65. 
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how  Qniversally  these  changes  are  progressing  in  civilized 
countries^  and  how  important  are  their  effects  upon  supplies  of 
water.  Whether  or  not,  in  the  coming  golden  age  of  science, 
man  will  be  able  to  call  down  rain  at  will — as  has  been  lately 
predicted  by  my  accomplished  predecessor  in  this  chair — it  is 
certain  that  man  can  both  diminish  the  annual  rainfall  in  most 
places,  and  can  again  restore  it.  Unquestionably  he  has 
dinuQiabed  it,  in  some  regions,  to  an  ei^tent  which  threatens 
the  safety  of  great  communities. 

Yet  improvements  in  agriculture,  producing  a  drier  and 
more  tractable  soil  in  plams  and  valleys,  with  a  thorough 
drainage  of  fever-breeding  marshes  and  fens,  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  beneficial  to  any  country — provided  the  hill  sources 
of  water  are  protected. 

The  inost  miportant  measure  of  redress  for  the  growing  evil 
of  which  I  speak,  is  to  preserve,  with  more  sedulous  care,  the 
great  natural  reservoirs  of  our  water  supply,  the  elevated 
sponges  of  those  mountain  and  hill  ranges,  which  are  the 
marlu  of  our  watersheds .  and  points  of  attraction  for  atmos- 
pheric moisture. 

These  high  sources  of  running  water — sources  which  are 
too  hastily  assumed  to  be  perennial,  yet  which  have  kept  our 
sreat  rivers  tolerably  full  during  the  longest  droughts — are 
lessening  in  produce  in  many  districts.  The  wild  rills,  which, 
within  the  memory  of  a  generation  or  two,  used  to  dash  and 
leap  down  the  hill  sides,  are  now,  too  often,  things  of  the 
past,  only  fitfully  running,  after  a  storm  or  long-continued 
rain.  We  know  both  the  fact  and  its  cause.  The  heights, 
from  and  under  which  the  streamlets  sprang,  were  once  wood 
crowned.  They  are  now  bare.  The  forest  and  brushwood 
of  old  with  their  accompanying  herbage — which  largely  con- 
densed the  mists  floating  upon  the  hill  tops,  which  retained 
the  moisture,  allowing  it  to  ooze  through  porous  rocks  until 
held  by  some  impermeable  stratum  for  the  service  of  living 
creatures,  and  wnich  checked  rapid  evaporation  from- high 
ground  and  thin  soil  exposed  to  sun  and  wind — have  been 
SsUed.  On  the  western  ranges,  summit  after  summit  has  been 
cleared  of  wood.  The  proceeds  of  the  wood  sales  may  not 
have  been  dissipated,  but  much  of  the  hill  water — the  natural 
wealth  of  the  region — has  disappeared. 

These  results  of  forest  clearing  are  yet  more  manifest  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  diminution  of  rainfall  in  the 
Canary  Isles  is,  perhaps,  as  apposite  an  instance  as  any  of 
those  adduced  by  Professor  Ansted.  The  failure  of  water  in 
the  plains  of  Central  India,  from  the  same  cause,  has 
now,  we  learn,  arrested  the  serious  attention  of  the  Indian 
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Government^  and  eome  of  the  hill  sides  are  to  be  re- 
planted. 

In  this  country,  the  effects  of  the  hill- clearing  are  felt,  not 
only  by  agriculturists,  but  (what  is  more  directly  to  my  point) 
by  those  who  now  endeavour  to  obtain  improved  supplies  of 
water  for  the  great  town  populations,  spreading  over  plains 
and  valleys. 

Another  cause  of  the  diminution  in  the  flow  of  streams^  as 
well  as  of  their  waste,  is  the  prevailing  neglect  of  their 
channels  and  of  the  ground  immediately  adjacent.  Obstruc- 
tions of  various  kinds  are  permitted  to  form  and  grow  from  the 
refuse  of  mines,  manufactures,  and  commercial  processes^ 
raising  the  river-beds  with  silt  and  indurated  deposits,  destruc- 
tive auke  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  subversive  of  the 
purifying  functions  of  running  water.     These  evils  are  accom- 

f)anied  by  greater  liabilities,  both  to  floods  and  to  water- 
o^ed  land. 

jSappily  this  great  subject  is  now  being  comprehensively 
and  judiciously  handled  by  the  eminent  men  who  constitute 
the  Koyal  Commission  on  river  pollution,  and  who  are 
adding  to  our  sanitary  literature  reports  of  immense  value. 
Some  of  their  recommendations  bearing  on  sanitary  adminis- 
tration deserve  most  particular  attention.  Already,  we  owe 
to  that  Commission  the  Thames  Navigation  Act  of  1866  ; 
and  we  are  thus  encouraged  to  hope  that  every  watershed 
and  river  basin  will  in  time  be  brought  under  a  body  of  able 
and  intelligent  conservators. 

A  scientific  administration  of  the  entire  valley  of  the 
Thames,  under  this  Act,  may  effect  much,  if  not  all,  that 
was  anticipated  by  my  friend  Dr.  Acland,*  to  whom  chiefly, 
I  believe,  we  owe  the  origination  of  measures  now  in  progress 
for  the  conservation  of  rivers.  But  in  mentioning  the  leaders 
of  this  movement,  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  omit  one  no  longer 
among  us,  though  still  living  in  our  hearts — the  father  of  our 
founder — who  contributed  to  our  first  meeting  (and  in  this 
town)  an  admirable  paper  on  the  condition  of  the  Severn,  f 
The  Thames  Conservancy  Act  is,  indeed,  a  great  step  in 
sanitary  legislation,  for  it  recognises  the  necessity  of  extend- 
ing the  areas  of  administration,  in  conformity  with  the 
natural  topography  of  the  country. 

Before  passing  on  to  another  topic,  I  would  ask  whether  it 
might  not  be  advisable   by  special    re-adjustments   of   local 

•  Acland  on  the  Cholera  at  Oxford,  p.  114.    See  also  10th  Report  of 
Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council,  p.  18. 

t  See  Paper  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Hastings,  M.D.,  TraniactUms,  1857, 
p.  418. 
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taxation  to  encourage  the  planting  and  growth  of  timber  on  the 
bare  hills  of  the  West  and  North  of  Great  Britain. 

I  would  also  strongly  recommend  that  large  reservoirs,  for 
the  storage  of  water  at  the  heads  of  our  principal  valleys, 
ahoold  be  safely  constructed,  at  the  public  cost. 

The  sources  of  water  thus  decreasing,  do  we,  as  a  people, 
take  the  greater  care  of  that  which  Nature  still  beneficently 
provides  ?  Just  the  contrary.  Within  the  last  thirty  years, 
almost  all  the  great  water-courses  of  the  land  have  been  miser- 
ably defiled,  and  even  converted  into  distributors  of  disease, 
by  measures  of  town  sewerage  contrived  hastily  and  executed 
unscientifically. 

So  eager  were  most  of  our  earlier  sanitarians  to  get  rid, 
at  any  cost,  of  human  refuse,  that,  without  due  consideration 
of  the  possible  results  of  the  methods  adopted  on  the  future 
water-supply  of  the  people,  they  advised  the  pouring  of 
abominations  of  all  kinds  into  the  nearest  water-courses — 
having  first  rendered  subsequent  measures  for  the  recovery  of 
what  was  truly  valuable  in  this  so-called  refuse  almost  im- 
practicable^  by  diluting  it  with  floods  of  water,  both  that 
which  had  been  artificially  stored  at  enormous  expense  for 
town  distribution,  and  the  natural  rainfall. 

In  vain  did  physiologists  and  scientific  agriculturists  protest, 
for  various  reasons,  against  this  rash  dilution  and  wrong  disposal 
of  organic  matter.  The  skill  and  enterprise  of  our  great  civil 
enjrineers,  supported  by  the  energy  of  leading  sanitary 
reformers,  were  triumphant.  The  effete  products  of  manu- 
factures and  trades,  the  animal  and  vegetable  debris  of  towns, 
mineral  detritus,  all  that  comes  under  Lord  Palmerston's 
celebrated  definition — "Matter  in  the  wrong  place" — was 
to  be  got  out  of  the  way  by  water-carriage,  which  was  assumed 
(and  not  without  reason)  to  be  the  most  expeditious  and 
economical  mechanical  power  for  the  purpose. 

The  result  of  this  remarkable  movement  was,  however,  that 
communities  have  had  to  encounter  a  more  serious  difficulty 
than  at  the  very  beginning  of  sanitary  reform.  To  glance  at 
some  of  the  perplexities  and  losses  which  followed.  There 
were  fish  in  the  rivers,  good  for  food,  but  they  might  take 
their  chance ;  so,  being  deprived  by  decomposing  nitrogenous 
matter  of  the  oxygen  naturally  existing  in  the  water,  they 
all  perished.  There  were  human  communities  down  the  stream, 
suffering  from  an  increase  of  sickness  and  mortality — some 
in  large  towns,  many  in  hamlets  and  villages — who  were  cry- 
ing out  for  drinkable  water;  well,  they  were  advised  to  filter  the 
river-water,  or  to  boil  and  then  aerate  it ;  or,  if  all  this  were 
too   troublesome  and    expensive,    they  might  sink  wells  or 
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tunnel  the  nearest  hills  for  a  safer  supply.  No  substantial 
relief  or  help  was  afforded  them. 

But  there  were  also  landowners  and  large  occupiers  with 
riparian  rights  on  the  land  through  which  these  streams, 
shamelessly  converted  into  open  sewers,  flowed.  And  these 
found  their  remedy  in  the  old  laws  of  the  kingdom,  laws 
which  had  not  become  obsolete,  prescriptive  rights  which  had 
not  been  Invalidated  by  recent  sanitary  enactments. 

Accordingly,  Boards  of  Health  (so  called)  have  been  re- 
strained by  injunctions  issued  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  from 
discharging  their  refuse  into  the  streams  in  question.    These 

?rohibitions  have  multiplied ;  and  some  places,  as  Banbury  and 
'unbridge  "^ells,  have  suffered  sequestration  for  disobeying 
the  injunction. 

Municipal  authorities  throughout  the  country  have,  there- 
fore, now  to  choose  between  leaving  their  towns  undrained  in 
contravention  of  sanitary  enactments,  suffering  legal  penalties 
for  draining  them  into  rivers,  or  making  very  costly  experi- 
ments upon  sewage,  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  both  liabihties. 
There  is,  as  a  leading  journalist  says,  a  "  Sanitary  Dead  Lock." 
Meanwhile,  the  inhabitants  of  both  town  and  country  are,  in 
numerous  places,  calling  out  for  pure  drinking  water,  Wateif 
there  may  be,  perhaps  in  plenty ; 

"  Water,  water,  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink  *' 

for  it  has  become  sewer-water  ! 

Now,  excepting  certain  first-class  towns  in  the  north,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  older  geological  formations,  where  the  water 
supply  is  pure  and  abundant,  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
condition  of  drinking  water  in  most  parts  of  England  is 
deteriorating.  Village  supplies  are  very  generally  scanty  and 
bad.  Here  I  may  digress  for  a  moment,  to  note  the  great 
advantage  which  might  accrue  to  scattered  populations  from 
the  use  of  Norton's  American  Tube  Wells,  wnich  economi- 
cally tap  the  subsoil  strata  to  a  depth  of  from  10  to  30  feet. 
Everyone  knows  how  valuable  they  proved  in  the  Abyssinian 
expedition.  They  possess  the  sanitary  advantage  of  testing 
the  quality  of  the  water  issuing  at  different  depths  in  the  same 
boring :  and  they  may  be  used,  I  think,  as  registers  of  fluctua- 
tion in  the  level  of  the  subsoil  water. 

Complaints  of  town  supplies  are  also  on  the  increase.  I  may 
take  one  instance  of  many.  Scarcely  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Professor  Frankland  reported  of  the  Lincoln  supply,  that  not 
one  of  the  three  samples  sent  for  his  examination  was  fit  for 
domestic  purposes,  that  they  were  all  excessively  hard,  and 
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that  one  was  frightfully  contaminated  with  sewage.  Even  at 
Croydon,  the  pet  specimen  of  drained  towns  and  sewage 
ntikzation,  the  water  supply  is  complained  of  as  deficient  and 
intermittent. 

In  these  and  other  towns  where  the  supply  is  short  and 
of  very  indifferent  quality,  the  community  has  no  pro- 
tection, no  redress.  The  water  monopoly  entrenches  itself 
behind  its  statutory  rights.  The  ground  being  pre-occupied, 
no  riral  undertaking  has  a  chance.  And  there  is  no  law  to 
compel  the  water-traders  to  surrender  their  monopoly  on  fair 
terms  of  sale  to  the  public.  I  agree  with  Professor  Gairdner 
that,  wherever  water  has  become  a  matter  of  private  sale  or 
barter,  there  has  been  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
community,  represented  by  the  local  authorities. 

A  constant  supply  at  high  pressure  is  rare  in  the  South 
of  England.  Yet  Mr.  Beggs  informs  us  that  there  are  about 
100  tdwnsinthis  Island  which  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  constant 
water  supply.  It  has  now,  therefore,  been  proved  to  be 
practicable,  lis  sanitary  advantages  are  unquestionable. 
The  entire  abolition  of  cisterns  and  water  butts  in  houses 
would  be  a  reform  scarcely  inferior  to*  the  abolition  of  cess- 
pools. The  change  by  no  means  involves  a  loss  of  water. 
For  instance,  in  Hull,  where  half  the  town  is  supplied  on  the 
intermittent,  and  half  on  the  constant  system,  the  waste  is 
found  to  be  greater  in  the  former.  In  Manchester,  the 
adoption  of  the  constant  system  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of 
seven  gallons  per  head  daily.  Of  course,  on  this  system,  due 
precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  waste ;  e.y.,  by  taps  and 
water  fittings  of  the  best  construction.  A  recent  most  useful 
pamphlet,  circulated  gratuitously  by  this  Association,  contains 
evidence,  especially  that  of  the  eminent  civil  engineer,  Mr. 
Bateman,  which  settles  both  the  practicability  and  the  economy 
of  a  constant  water  supply.*  I  have  it,  on  Mr.  Liddle's 
authority,  that,  in  the  Wnitechapel  district,  the  machines 
called  water-waste  preventers  have  been  in  operation  for 
some  time,  and  answer  perfectly  their  intended  purpose,  so 
much  so,  that  the  East  London  Water  Company  is  desirous 
of  promotm^  their  use. 

The  relation  of  water  supply  to  the  prevalence  of  certain 


*  The  case  of  Glasgow  may  perhaps  be  cited  by  recusant  water  companies 
as  evidence  of  the  wastefulness  of  the  system.  It  appears  that  nearly  47 
gallons  per  head  are  daily  consumed  in  that  city ;  more  probably  than  in 
any  other  place.  The  citizens  of  Glasgow  ought  to  be  remarkably  clean. 
Perhaps  Dr.  Gairdner  can  favour  us  with  some  explanation  of  this  apparent 
anomiJy. 
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forms  of  zymotic  disease  is  a  question  far  too  wide  to  admit 
of  more  than  a  few  cursory  remarks.  Yet  I  cannot  avoid 
noticing  two  very  remarkable  instances  of  this  connection, 
afforded  by  the  events  of  the  last  two  years. 

1.  After  the  clear  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
history  of  the  cholera  epidemic  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
metropolis  in  1866; — first,  by  the  weekly  statements  of  the 
Registrar-General,  fortified  os  they  were  by  Professor  Frank- 
land's  analyses ;  next,  by  Dr.  Lankester,  in  his  forcible 
exposition  of  the  effects  of  the  water  supply  upon  cholera  in 
the  East  of  London  ;*  then,  with  great  fulness  of  detail  and 
accuracy  of  research,  by  Mr.  Radcliffe,  checked  as  the  form 
of  his  conclusions  was  by  the  cautious  logic  of  Mr.  Simon, 
who  nevertheless  acceptea  the  substance  of  those  conclusions ; 
and  now,  lastly,  by  the  luminous  and  exact  records  of  Dr. 
Farr; — it  is  not  too  much  to  afiirm  that  the  most  destructive 
force  of  that  epidemic  was  spent  upon  the  precise  area  supplied 
by  the  East  London  Water  Company.  We  cannot  go  into  the 
disputed  points  of  that  elaborate  controversy,  for  it  would 
not  then  be  fair  to  ignore  the  counter  statements  and  argu- 
ments of  Dr.  Letheoy  and  Mr.  Orton.  But,  explain  the 
circumstances  and  events  as  one  may,  there  are  broad 
facts  which  remain  undisputed.  I  need  only  mention  the 
following. 

The  deaths  from  cholera  and  diarrhoea  in  the  field  of  this 
water  supply  amounted  to  89  in  a  population  of  10,000,  while  in 
no  other  single  company's  field,  north  of  the  Thames,  did  such 
deaths  amount  to  more  than  18  in  10,000.  Taking  the  reported 
deaths  from  cholera  only,  the  mortality  in  the  East  London 
Company's  field  was  nine  times  as  great  as  in  the  New  River 
sub-districts,  and  twenty  times  as  great  as  in  the  North- 
Western  sub-districts. 

"  Of  the  total  mortality  of  5,915,  no  less  than  4,276  " — 
says  Mr.  Radcliffe — "occurred  in  the  East  district  of  the 
metropolis  and  adjacent  suburban  districts  of  West  Ham 
and  Stratford." 

In  those  districts,  **  immediately  prior  to  the  outbreak, 
impure  water  was  known  to  be  distributed  over  this  field  of  sup- 
ply. Neither  the  meteorology  of  the  period,  nor  altitude,  nor 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  nor  density  of  population,  nor  filth,  nor 
the  state  of  the  sewerage,  nor  locality,  affords  any  explana- 
tion of  the  peculiar  lociuization  of  the  outbreak,  in  the  East 
districts.  There  is  but  one  condition  known  which  might  become 


^ 


*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  Jan.,  1867. 
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capable  of  propagating  cholera^  common  io  the  whole  area  of 
the  oatbreak,  namely,  the  water  supply."* 

2.  Other  most  confirmatory  eviaence  of  the  connection 
between  zymotic  disease  and  water  supply  is  furnished  by 
the  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  1867,  at  Guildford.  The 
fatal  force  of  the  epidemic  fell  upon  that  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation which  dwelt  on  the  area  supplied  by  what  is  there 
called  the  "  High  Service  Beservoir."  From  this  tank  was 
distributed  on  a  particular  day — such  was  the  horrid  fact — 
tiCtual  sewage  matter,  which,  owing  to  some  engineering 
defect,  had  leaked  into  the  well  supplying  the  reservoir. 
"  Ko  other  condition,"  says  Dr.  Bucnanan,  in  remarkable 
accord  vrith  Mr.  RadclifFe  on  the  East  London  cholera, 
^  on  careful  and  detailed  inquiry,  is  at  all  coincident  with  the 
outbreak  of  fever." 

Again,  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam's  report,  at  our  last  anni- 
yersary,  on  the  relation  of  disease  to  the  water  supply  of 
certain  populous  places  in  Scotland,  shows  plainly  enough 
that  the  ravages  oi  cholera  were  coincident  in  time  and  place 
with  the  use  of  water  from  impure  wells. 

But  on  this  point,  as  on  many  others,  the  reports  of  the 
medical  officer  of  Privy  Council  are  full  of  facts  and  recom- 
mendations, which  I  cannot  now  even  enumerate ;  yet  all  of 
the  utmost  significance  and  value. 

Mr.  Simon  has  especially  dwelt,   with  great  force,  on  the 

moral  responsibility  and  legal  liability  oi  water  companies^ 

Xttd  has  pointedly*  suggested  that  the  distribution  of  fouled 

ater  by  a  local  board  or  water  company  is  a  proper  case  for 

Sge  and  jury  on  a  claim  for  damages,  by  any  of  the  per- 
mits injured  bv  its  malfeasance. 

He  IS  of  opmion  that,  whatever  latent  liabilitjr  of  this  kind 
may  exist  in  our  law,  explicit  legislation  is  required.  If  loss 
of  fife  or  health  be  clearly  proved,  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
claims  for  compensation  should  not  be  made  upon  a  company 
of  water  purveyors,  or  upon  a  board  of  health  (acting 
either  as  water  providers  or  sewage  carriers),  as  well  as  upon 
a  railway  company. 

A  most  instructive  discussion  followed  upon  Dr.  Macadam's 
interesting  paper  on  river  pollution,  in  this  department  at 
Manchester,  where  we  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  Lord 
Bobert  Montagu's  clear  summary  of  the  question,  and  Mr. 
Bawlinson's  able  comments  on  the  practical  working  of  various 
experiments.  The  River  Commission  has  to  some  extent  en- 
dorsed the  principle  of  the  resolution  carried  on  that  occasion, 

♦  9th  Report,  Medical  Officer  Trivy  Council,  p.  331. 
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recommendiug  prohibitory  legislation  against  tb^  pollution  of 
rivers.  Should  the  legislature  proceed  ip  the  course  it  has 
wisely  commenced,  and  determine  eventually  that  no  natural 
stream  of  water  shall  be  defiled  by  the  refuse  of  towns,  mines, 
or  pianufactoriesy  we  need  not  doubt  that  adequate  and 
remunerative  ipethods  will  be  discovered  for  safely^  disposing 
of  them  all,  and  thus  maintaining  ou^  rivers  as  distributors 
of  Ufe,  health,  and  pleasure  to  an  increasing  and  prosperous 
population.  Iq  the  discussion  just  referred  to,  it  was  conclur 
sively  shown  that  a  prohibition  of  this  kind  had  fully  answered 
with  respect  to  gas  works^  and  that  the  principle  had  been,  aqd 
might  further  be,  advantageously  applied  to  lead,  copper,  and 
tin  mines,  as  f^lso  to  the  principal  manufactures. 

Xow,  it  has  been  clearly  estaolished,  that  the  particular  defile- 
ment of  water,  which  is  most  dangerous  to  the  public  health, 
is  that  caused  by  putrescent;  animal  matter,  which  has  either 
passed  through  town  sewers,  or  percolated  the  soil,  and  in 
both  cases  has  led  to  contamination  of  drinking-water. 

Sanitary  reformers  have,  therefore,  to  consider,  in  the 
first  place,  the  case  of  towns  which  are  committed  to  the 
moderp  sewerage  systeifi,  of  wh^ch  the  metropolis  is  the  grand 
exemplar,  and  which,  in  the  aggregate,  have  speqt  many 
ipillions  sterling  upon  their  cyclopean  constructions. 

The  only  practical  question  here,  is — what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  results  ?  It  is  ahnost  childish  to  propose  to  abolish  that 
system,  and  to  commence  de  novo. 

From  analyses  made  of  the  earlier  results  of  filtration,  we 
might  conclude  that  not  less  than  six-sevenths  of  the  really 
fertilizing  elements  of  town  sewage  remain  in  the  fluid  which 
has  passed  through  the  strainers  and  tanks  of  outfall  works.  So 
that,  besides  the  injury  to  health  and  life  caused  by  allowing 
this  foul  water  to  escape  into  rivers,  the  means  of  augmenting 
and  cheapening  the  food  supply  of  a  teeming  and  needy  popula- 
tion, have  been  wantonly  wasted. 

With  regard  to  the  sanitary  injury,  it  is  true  that,  given  a 
suflScient  tune,  sufficient  length  of  current,  and  sufficient 
aeration  of  river  water,  the  greater  portion — and  how  much 
is  not  exactly  known — of  the  dissolved  and  suspended  poison 
is  consumed  by  the  oxygen  naturally  existing  in  the  water 
and  constantlv  renewed  Ifom  the  air.  This  is  another  of 
those  beautiful  provisions  of  nature  which  one  cannot  pass  by 
without  th^nyul  acknowledgpient. 

^  The  burning  power  of  oxygen,  so  wonderfully  active  in  the 
air,  is  almost  as  surely,  though  far  less  quickly,  efficient  in 
running  water,  provided  the  quantitv  of  refuse  thrown  into 
the  stream  is  not  enough  to  extinguish  the  combustion.    It  is 
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ihaniof%  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  tax  the 
o^gen  of  water  undiUj.  Oxyeen  being  far  more  soluble 
thaa  idtro^n  in  water,  it  is  well  for  mankind  that  the  air 
contained  m  ninning  water  should  consist  of  nearly'  double 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  which  the  atmosphere  holds.  This 
boantifal  proyiaion  of  oxygen  seems  as  tnough  it  were  in- 
tended tq  compensate  in  part  for  the  slower  combustion  of 
deil4  md  decomposinff  organic  matter  in  water. 

A  remarkable  proca  of  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  burn- 
ingy  by  the  corrupting,  principle,  was  furnished  in  the  Thames 
at  the  height  of  its  pollution  by  London  sewage.  Professor 
Miller  tells  qs  that  in  1858,  the  river  water  at  Kingston 
showed  oxygen  in  normal  proportion;  at  Hammersmith  the 
ratio  had  sunk  to  half ;  at  Somerset  House  to  one-fifth ;  and 
at  Greenwich  and  Woolwich  the  oxygen  was  almost  annihi- 
lated. The  friendly  elemental  fire  was  quenched!  Oorrup- 
tion  had  triumphed  I  The  naturally  purifying  action  of 
aerated  water  has  thus  its  limits  and  its  fatal  counteraction cu 
Neither  can  it  be  trusted  when  the  contamination  is  of  a 
peculiarly  fatal  character.  It  is  the  quality  rather  than  the 
quantity  of  organic  matter  which  determines  its  danger.  We 
are,  as  yet|  quite  ignorant  of  the  degree  of  tenacity  of  life 
possessed  by  the  germs  of  specific  diseases.  The  proportion 
of  nitn^enous  matter,  as  determined  by  the  chemist,  does 
not  even  mark  clearly  the  distinction  between  what  is  putres- 
cent and  what  is  not  at  the  time  decomposing.  Still  less  does 
it  tell  of  more  recondite  organic  constituents. 

'*  To  look  for  a  specific  test  for  miasma  in  water  is  absurd ;'' 
said  Mr.Tichbome,  in  a  remarkable  paper  read  in  the  Phy- 
siological Section  of  the  Medical  Association  at  Dublin  (1867) 
— ^**  there  are  certain  subtle  substances  of  intense  power 
which  are  physically  unrecognizable — substances  that,  so  far 
as  we  have  gone,  no  balance  can  weigh,  no  microscope  can 
[enable  us  to]  see." 

That  pretty  and  popular  test,  the  permanganate  of  potass, 
though  useful  enough  for  demonstrating  the  loss  of  oxygen  in 
water,  and  indicating  roughly,  though  serviceably,  the  un- 
wholesomeness  of  water,  has  been  shevm  to  be  untrustworthy 
for  determining  the  proportion  of  the  worst  forms  of  organio 
matter.  Nor  does  the  apparent  completeness  of  the  burning  work 
of  oxygen  in  water,  as  shewn  by  the  presence  of  nitrates 
or  nitrites  in  the  clear,  cool,  sparkling,  yet  treacherous,  water 
of  certain  town  wells,  prove  that  the  most  dangerous  ingre- 
dients have  been  destroyed.  Well-known  facts  of  disease  and 
mortality  among  the  drinkers  have  proved  that  it  still  exists. 

We  come  then  to  the  only  known  and  reliable  method  of 
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dealing  with  this  hideous  creation,  Town  Sewage,  which  we 
have  tormed,  as  Frankenstein  did  his  Fiend,  by  dabbling  with 
decomposition, — a  monster  which,  like  his,  may  shorten  our  mi- 
serable days,  unless  we  bury  it  in  the  earth — our  fourth  element. 

Metaphor  apart,  the  distribution  of  this  pernicious  yet 
precious  sewer  water  over  the  land  by  irrigation,  within 
safe  and  accessible  distances  from  our  large  towns,  appears  to 
be  plainly  indicated  as  the  best  cure  for  the  evil ;  and  it  has  now 
been  proved  to  be  both  practicable  and  remunerative,  at  least 
in  all  those  places  where  irrigation  can  be  accomplished  by 
gravitation.* 

ni.  Thus  we  arrive  at  Eabth,  the  matrix  and  birth  place 

*  I  would  gladly  avoid  the  details  of  utilization  of  sewage,  a 
sabject  which  involves  both  water  and  earth,  and  which  has  now 
a  voluminous  literature  of  its  own.  But  some  further  notice  of  the 
question  seems  almost  inevitable. 

Recent  disposals  of  town  sewage  by  irrigation  at  Banbury, 
Warwick,  and  elsewhere,  seem  to  promise  grand  success,  after  the 
failure  of  all  chemical  nostrums  ;  success,  both  in  arresting  the 
reflux  of  impurity  into  the  river,  and  in  producing  rich  crops  of 
various  kinds. 

But  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  words  of  caution  with  respect  to  the 
multitude  of  schemes,  now  pretentiously  advertised,  for  treating 
town  sewage  with  chemicals,  with  the  object  of  precipitating  and 
solidifying  its  organic  constituents  for  agricultural  use,  as  dry  manure. 
I  am  not  aware  that  hitherto  any  of  the  projects  have  succeeded 
financially.  The  undissolved  matter  of  town  sewage  contains,  we 
are  assured,  only  about  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  its  fertilizing 
elements.  And  all  plans  of  this  kind  involve  this  enormous  disad- 
vantage, that  the  more  perfect  the  separation  and  precipitation  of 
the  suspended  (or,  perhaps,  dissolved)  matters  may  be,  the  less 
available  does  the  fluid  become  for  any  useful  purpose,  and  therefore 
the  greater  temptation  is  there  to  allow  of  its  escape  into  water- 
courses, which  ought  never  to  be  permitted  until  we  have  obtained 
satisfactory  guarantees  for  its  thorough  disinfection. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  tried  process — and  others  may  yet  be  dis- 
covered— ^which  are  not  equally  open  to  these  objections. 

Dr.  Bird's  plan  of  precipitation,  submitted  to  the  York  meeting  of 
this  Association  in  1864,  and  for  three  years  past  in  partial  operation 
at  Stroud,  deserves  a  more  extensive  and  thorough  trial.  It  consists 
in  the  application  of  what  he  calls  Sulphated  Ferruginous  Clay  to 
both  the  solid  and  fluid  portions  of  the  sewage.  It  is  said,  on  good 
authority,  to  furnish  a  compost  which  does  pay  the  manufacturers 
and  does  succeed  in  procuring  a  marked  increase  of  agricultural 
produce.  But,  to  sanitarians,  the  main  recommendation  is,  that 
it  is  based  on  the  scientific  truth,  already  noticed,  that  water  charged 
with  organic  matter  is  chemically  purified  by  filtration  through 
aluminous  soil.    If,  by  the  advancing  perfection  of  this  process  (of 
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of  elementary  forms  and  germs  of  living  beings,  where  they 
lie  dormant  and  apparently  dead,  until  roused  into  action  by 
water  or  air  or  botn ;  action  which  may  be  either  beneficial 
or  pernicious  to  man,  according  to  the  origin  of  those  seminal 
principles. 

The  marvellous  properties  of  earth,  especially  of  the  alu- 
minous soils,  in  arrestmg,  fixing,  and  assimilating,  the  nitro- 
genous and  ammoniacal  constituents  of  dead  animal  matter, 
point  out  earth  as  the  proper  destination  of  sewage,  wherever 
it  can  be  so  used.  For  this  conclusion  we  are  mainly  indebted 
to  the  researches  and  experiments  of  Professor  Way,  eighteen 
years  ago.  Even  the  poorer  soils,  consisting  chiefly  or  wholly 
of  gravel,  sand,  silica,  or  shale,  may  be  converted  from  barren 
wastes  into  productive  farms.  This  kind  of  land  seems 
capable  of  absorbing  almost  any  amount  of  sewage.  The  well- 
known  case  of  the  Uraigentinny  Meadows,  near  Edinburgh,  a 
sea-beaoh  in  pre-historic  times,  and  worthless  in  a  commercial 
sense  until  treated  with  the  sewage  of  the  town,  has  settled 
that   question;    although    the    rough    and    very   disgusting 

which  a  scientific  writer*  has  just  informed  us),  the  effluent  water 
should  become  so  nearly  pure,  as  not  to  be  worth  the  cost  of  dis- 
iribntiDg  by  irrigation  on  land ;  yet,  if  it  cannot  be  proved  that  this 
water  has  been  freed  from  noxious  germs  so  as  to  be  safely  used 
for  domestic  purposes  ;  the  town  authorities,  or  the  contractors,  or 
both,  may  still  find  themselves  in  an  awkward  dilemma. 

A  less  favourable  criticism  may  apply  to  a  more  recent  scheme, 
the  ABC  process,  as  it  is  called,  which  professes  to  be  based  on  the 
Chinese  principle,  of  applying  an  aluminous  compound  to  excreta.  It 
has  already  been  tested,  with  some  promise  of  success,  at  Leicester ; 
but  even  the  last  and  most  favourable  statementsf  shew  that  more  than 
ten  grains  of  organic  matter  remain  in  each  gallon  of  the  water  afler 
the  ABC  process,  while  in  the  last  report  of  Dr.  Bird's  aluminous 
treatment,  the  volatile  and  combustible  matter  seems  to  have  been 
reduced  to  less  than  two  grains. 

Now,  should  none  of  these  ambitious  processes  succeed  in  ab- 
solutely clearing  sewer  water  of  deleterious  principles,  even  if 
proved  to  be  financially  profitable ; — should  the  nymph  of  the  sewer, 
like  other  chronic  invidids  who  have  been  dosed  with  a  variety 
of  drugs,  find  that  treatment  by  quacks  and  patentees  does  not 
restore  her  to  health  and  purity,  she  must  still  carry  her  foul 
stream,  rich  in  its  nitrogenous,  and  not  wanting  in  its  phosphoric, 
elements,  to  the  broad  acres  of  the  landowner,  there  to  augment 
the  food  supply  of  the  people.  The  problem  will  then  be  solved, 
at  least  for  those  places  which  arc  irreversibly  pledged  to  the 
common-sewer  system. 

♦  Lancet^  September  26,  1S69,  t  Timer^  Auguat  25  ISCe. 
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methods^  adopted  at  Edinburgh,  have  tended  to  bring  sewage 
irrigation  into  disfavour.  And  how,  the  Maplin  sands  on  the 
Estsex  coast,  are  performing  the  same  duty  for  the  filthy  flood 
of  Londoli ;  and  seem  likely,  pace  Baron  Liebig,  to  jreceire  the 
like  benefit. 

But  it  Would  be  wrong  to  rely  on  the  disinfecting  properties 
of  sandy  and  gravelly  sods.  They  have  not  proved  their  capa- 
bility of  decomposing  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  or  of  fixmg 
its  elemetits  in  vegetable  growth.  They  cannot,  therefore,  bd 
depended  on  for  the  completion  of  that  marvellous  cycle  of  life, 
that  adjustment  of  the  balance  of  organic  nature,  which  Dumas 
and  Boussingault  long  ago  demonstrated  as  essential  to  the 
existence  of  plants  and  animals — that  "  eternal  round  in  which 
death  is  quickened  and  life  appears,  but  in  which  matter  merely 
changes  its  place  and  its  form." 

From  the  evidence  already  in  our  possession,  and  on  review- 
ing many  conflictiug  statements,  it  may,  I  think,  be  fairly 
inferred,  that,  in  the  use  of  fluid  sewage  for  land  irrigation,  the 
following  sanitary  conditions  should  be  observed. 

An  extent  of  land  surface  should  be  obtained,  which  shall  be 
sufficient,  Under  engineering  direction  and  proper  precautions, 
to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  fluid  in  dry  weather;  sufficient 
to  decompose  and  fix  its  organic  constituents;  sufficient^ 
again,  to  prevent  atmospheric  pollution;  sufficient,  also,  to 
admit  of  long  intervals  between  the  periodical  applications  of 
the  fluid  to  each  portion  of  the  surface ;  and,  therefore,  «nfficiettt 
to  promote  a  succession  of  crops,  roots  and  cereals,  so  that  we 
may  hear  of  something  better,  on  good  soils,  than  Italian  rye- 
grass. 

To  secure  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions,  and  on  physio- 
logical grounds  generally,  though  perhaps  not  in  accordance 
with  eminent  engineering  authority,  I  suggest  that  not  less 
than  an  acre  of  clay  or  loam  be  secured  for  every  thirty  or 
forty  of  town  population. 

If  sand,  gravel,  or  silica  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  soil — ^these 
admitting  of  a  far  larger  proportion  of  sewage  on  the  same 
area — the  effluent  water  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  any 
stream  which  may  be  needed  for  domestic  USe,  until  it  had  been 
disinfected  by  scientific  and  approved  methods. 

Before  dismissing  the  question  of  removing  town-refuse,  by 
means  of  water,  I  would  say  that  the  system  so  well  planned 
and  ably  described  by  Mr.  Menzies,  deserves  a  complete  and 
careful  trial.  It  seems  to  be  the  first  reasonable  ana  practic- 
able proposal  for  carrying  into  effect  the  famous  alliterative 
_  dogma  of  Mr.  F.  O.  Ward— '^  The  Rainfall  to  the  Eiver,  the 
^^|6ewiage  to  the  Soil."    It  accordingly  promotes  economy  in 
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the  iifle  of  water.  It  also  embodies  the  principle  of  upward 
filtration,  first  suggested  by  the  wise  and  good  Prince  Consort 
By  substituting  Dr.  Bird's  aluminous  compound  for  the  disin- 
{^tants  suffgested  by  Mr.  Menzies,  his  plan  of  filtration 
would  probably  be  much  improved.  I  believe  that  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  yet  unsewered  towns,  a  skilful  combination 
of  the  measures  proposed  by  Dr.  Bird  and  Mr.  Memsies,  might 
be  very  advantageously  adopted.* 

At  all  events,  in  those  towns  and  villages  which  are  not  yet 
hopelessly  involved  in  the  difficulties  of  the  water-carriage 
arrangement,  the  local  authorities  would  be  fully  justified  in 
pausing  until  repeated  scientific  experiments  (which  I  agree 
with  Dr.  Child,  of  Oxford,  ought  to  be  aided  by  Government) 
riiall  have  determined,  as  far  as  possible,  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  several  rival  systems. 

But,  if  threatening  dangers  demand  immediate  action,  these 
places  had  better  aidopt  that  most  ancient  method,  recently 
revived,  in  which  earth  is  brought  to  the  matter  to  be  dis- 
infected, in  its  primitive  condition,  instead  of  carrying  that 
matter,  in  solution  and  suspension,  to  the  earth. 

The  fact  that  certain  soils  possess  the  power,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  not  only  to  deodorize,  but  also  to 
abstlract  froih  decomposing  animal  matter,  those  elements  which 
may  be  assimilated  by  the  roots  of  plants,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusioh  that  the  Jewish  Legislator  of  old  proclaimed  a  most 
philosophical,  as  well  as  a  very  practicable  and  profitable, 
expedient.  Had  the  principle  of  that  sanitary  regulation 
been  discreetly  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
under  the  monarchy,  they  might  have  preserved  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom  from  pollution,  as  the  lay-stall  and  common  cesspool 
of  the  city,  and  thus  perhaps  have  prevented  that  Strange  use 
of  the  perpetual  fires  of  Hinnom,  in  which,  as  some  learned 
commentators  say,  abominations  of  all  sorts  were  burnt  and 
reduced  to  ashes.  This  cinereal  method  of  dealing  with  animal 
remains  is  not  likely  to  find  favour  in  England,  unless,  which 
God  forbid,  another  cattle-plague  should  break  out. 

It  is,  then,  an  ascertained  fact,  that  by  covering  the  matters 


*  Another  very  clever  invention  by  a  gentleman  of  this  town,  Mr.  Edwin 
Chesshirc,  claims  our  notice.  Its  principle  is  to  make,  by  means  of  inter- 
cepting honse  tanks,  such  separation  of  the  fluid  and  solid  matter  to  be 
removed,  as  would  greatly  diminish  the  subsequent  difficulties  of  disposal 
and  utilization.  It  appears  also  to  be  a  sure  preventive  of  the  sanitary 
ftilures  in  house  drainage,  so  carefully  investigated  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  of 
Croydon.  The  same  prmciple,  though  by  a  different  method,  has  been 
advocated  by  Mr.  Bannehr,  C  Jj.,  of  Exeter. 
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in  question  with  dried  clay,  marl^  or  peatj  loam^  their  volatile 
and  nitrogenous  constituents  are  at  once  fixed,  and  with  their 
phosphates  are  slowly  assimilated  by  the  earth.  The  deodo- 
rization  is  perfect^  because  it  is  the  result  of  complete  chemical 
change.  The  compound  resulting  from  this  mixture  becomes 
in  a  few  weeks  a  uniform  inodorous  earth,  again  capable  of 

Eerforming  the  same  digestive  function;  and  this  process  may 
e  repeated  several  times  by  the  same  mass  of  earth.  The 
success  of  the  experiment  appears  to  depend  on  the  dryness 
and  separateness  of  the  particles  of  soil,  allowing  the  air  with 
its  oxygen  to  penetrate  them  freely. 

The  disinfecting  quality  of  ordinary  humus,  is,  I  need  hardly 
say,  quite  distinct  from  the  power  possessed  by  sand  and  gravel 
of  promoting  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  matters  in  solution. 
The  latter  is,  indeed,  a  good  instance  of  mechanical  agency. 
But  the  former  is  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  provision 
made  by  nature  for  the  chemical  arrest  of  putrefaction,  and  so 
for  our  safety  and  preservation,  if  we  did  but  reasonably 
follow  her  indications,  as  the  dog  and  the  fox  do,  when  they 
bury  their  dead  prey  for  future  food.  The  slowness  of  the 
eremacausis  in  this  case  as  compared  with  the  rapidity  of 
the  change  in  watery  solutions  (sewer-water  for  instance) 
depends,  probably,  on  the  more  speedy  and  perfect  contact  of 
the  decomposing  matter  with  its  disinfectant  in  the  latter  case. 
But  the  certainty  of  the  change  is  as  great  in  the  mixture 
of  the  solids,  and  the  permanent  benefit  seems  to  be  greater. 
The  earth-method  has  another  advantage,  viz.,  that  the  com- 
pound may  be  safely  dry-stored  and  transported  without  in- 
convenience to  any  part  of  the  country. 

We,  therefore,  revert  to  our  common  mother — Earth — In 
adopting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moule's invention;  and,  notwithstanding 
certain  practical  difficulties  attending  on  its  domestic  use,  diffi- 
culties which  may  be  insurmountable  in  crowded  populations, 
sanitary  reformers  are  surely  right  in  advising  the  extension  of 
this  method  as  widely  as  possible.  Its  successful  use  in  India, 
in  military  encampments,  in  the  Buckinghamshire  villages  of 
Baron  Rothschlla,  and  in  schools  and  various  public  insti- 
tutions, has  already  established  its  practicability  and  value. 
That  the  general  adoption  of  the  earth  system  in  scattered 
populations  would  tena  directly  to  economize  and  protect  their 
water  supplies,  is  no  mean  argument  in  its  favour. 

Whether,  while  preventing  contamination  of  (surface  and 
running)  waters  and  vitiation  of  air — the  use  of  this  dry 
compound  in  agriculture  might  possibly  in  any  way  injure 
the  soil — for  instance,  by  introducing  undestroyed  germs  of 
disease,  which,  in  the  varying  level  of  subsoil  water,  described 
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by  Fettenkofer,  might  be  developed  into  active  and  dangerous 
energy,  is  a  point  deserving  of  some  consideration.  I  am  not, 
however,  disposed  to  attrioute  exclusively  to  earth,  the  pro- 
pagation of  germs  of  cholera  or  other  zymotic  disease. 

On  Pettenkofer's  own  theory,  if  I  understand  him  rightly, 
water  must,  in  the  first  place,  have  been  the  means  of  con- 
veying any  such  specific  contagium  through  the  soil  to  the 
level  of  the  subsoil  water  when  at  an  unusufu  height ;  and  then^ 
on  its  subsidence,  when  the  soil  in  drying  becomes  permeable 
by  air,  the  morbific  germ  could  be  conveyed  to  man  only  by 
means  of  evaporation.  The  water,  therefore,  would  be  the 
first  carrier,  the  air  the  second,  while  the  earth  would  be 
merely  the  intermediate  resting-place. 

The  practical  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  researches  of  that 
celebrated  Professor  consists  mainly,  I  think,  in  the  impor- 
tance, (1)  of  securing,  as  far  as  possible,  dryness  of  soil;  (2) 
of  preventing  contamination  of  earth  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  dwellinghouses ;  and  (3)  of  providing,  in  the  par- 
tictdar  process  under  consideration,  a  supply  of  reidly  dry  earth. 
It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  can  now  refer  to  the  full 
recognition  of  this  method  by  the  Legislature,  in  the  amended 
Sanitary  Act  of  last  session. 

I  am  also  glad  to  call  attention  to  an  excellent  address,  just 
printed  by  Dr.  Newman  of  Stamford,  in  which  he  has  had  the 
courage  and  good  sense,  while  urging  the  immediate  abolition 
of  the  abominable  cesspools  in  that  town,  to  warn  its  inhabi- 
tants against  the  fashionable  water  method,  and  to  recommend 
them  at  once  to  adopt  the  dry-earth  system. 

One  caution  given  by  the  River  Commission*  appears  to  be 
of  extreme  importance,  viz.,  that  the  general  use  of  Mr. 
Moule's  contrivances  should  be  placed  by  the  local  authorities 
under  vigilant  inspection ;  and  this  of  course  implies  a  much 
more  efiicient  staft  of  nuisance  inspectors  than  at  present, 
and  more  frequent  domiciliary  visits  in  poor  and  crowded 
localities. 

IV.  In  the  preceeding  observations  on  air,  water,  and  earth 
— as  modified  by  the  aU-pervading  principle  of  oxygen,  repre- 
senting the  old  elemental  fire — in  their  various  relations  to 
public  health  and  to  some  recent  measures  for  its  improve- 
ment, I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  already  exceeded  the 
ordinary  limits  of  a  departmental  address. 

Continual  reference  to  well-known  facts  in  physiology  and 
natural  science  may  have  appeared  tedious  and  imnecessary  to 
one  portion  of  my  audience,  while  certain  disagreeable  details 

*  2nd  Report  of  the  Commission,  p.  14. 
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may  hav^  been  as  distasteful  to  others.  Yet  while  confessing 
to  have  dwelt  perhapd  too  long  upon  principles  which  seem 
to  me  to  He  at  the  root  of  all  sound  sanitary  legislation,  I 
cannot  satisfy  my  sense  of  what  is  due  to  you  on  this  occasion, 
without  making,  iti  conclusion,  some  reference  to  the  practical 
question  of  administrative  machinery. 

From  a  remote  period  of  English  history,  there  have  been 
laws  and  constituted  authorities  which  took  cogUizance  of 
matters  injurious  to  the  health  of  communities. 

Actionaole  nuisances  were  condemned  in  courts  of  law,  and 
certain  public*,  as  ^ell  as  individual,  wrongs  wete  vigorously 
Redressed.  On  such  points  the  old  common  law  of  England 
was  very  explicit  and  not  a  little  severe,  recognizing  the  right 
of  every  man  to  ^^  fresh  and  pure  air,"  and  to  the  removal  of 
whatever  was  deemed  unwholesome  or  even  oflfensive.  The 
common  law  has  often,  to  the  present  day,  provided  a  more 
certain  sanitary  remedy,  in  some  such  cases,  than  proceedings 
under  modern  Acts. 

But  there  were  also  ancient  statutes  concerning  health. 
So  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  a  curious  law  for  the 
pri^vention  and  removal  of  nuisances  in  "  divers  cities, 
boroughs,  and  towns  of  the  realm  and  the  suburbs  of  them," 
declared  the  condition  of  ditches,  risers,  and  other  waters  to 
be  so  bad,  *^  that  the  air  is  greatly  corrupt  and  infect,  and 
many  maladies  and  other  mtolerable  diseases  do  daily 
happen."  This  Act  is  said  to  be  only  declaratory  of  yet 
older  common  law.*  The  mayors  and  bailiffs  were  authorized 
to  administer  the  Act  and  to  enforce  penalties  on  those  who 
tHihsgressed  it. 

In  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets,  if  not  earlier,  thete  were 
Ci'own  Commissioners  of  SeWers  {Sce-wcers  in  Saxon,  sea-weirs 
or  siea-fencfes'),  which  were  then  merely  wide  and  deep 
trenches,  with  embankments  to  protect  the  land  against 
inundations,  whether  from  the  sea  or  from  navigable  rivers. 
Statutes  followed  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  respecting 
the  drainage  of  land.  All  this  shews  the  care  bestowed  by 
Government  upon  matters  affecting  the  safety  of  the  people 
m  the  middle  ages. 

Then  there  were  Courts  Leet,  relics  of  Saxon  local  govern- 
ment, modified  by  feudal  tenure  and  service,  at  which  any 
common  nuisance  might  be  presented.  But  the^e  have  faUen 
into  disuse,  and  are  now  practically  obsolete.  Local  boards 
of  health  are  their  modern  representatives.  Justices  of  the 
peace  in  counties,  and  the  chiei  officers  of  cities  and  boroughs. 
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#ere  occnpied,  centuries  ago^  during  periods  of  pestilence^  in 
what  we  shotdd  now  deem  unskilful  efforts  to  protect  the 
the  health  of  the  people ;  and  those  officials  hate  suc<ieeded  in 
maintiuning  and  even  strengthening  their  pbdition  lis  modem 
SAbitarjr  authorities. 

Together  with  the  refotm  and  the  growth  of  tnunicipalities^ 
a  distinct  Order  of  local  administrative  bodies  in  sanitary 
matters,  is  now  established. 

I  need  only  mention  that  the  Privy  Council  has  long  been 
authorized  to  intierpose  on  behalf  of  the  public  health  in 
eiit^rgencies  of  isxtreme  danger.- 

But  it  was  not  until  the  cud  Poor  Laws  were  amended,  and 

Sarished  were  grouped  into  unions,  nor  yet  until  these  union 
tstrictd  weire  made  the  chiisf  areas  for  a  general  system  of 
registration,  in  which  the  ihaih  facts  of  mortality  and  repro- 
duction, and  (to  a  considerable  extent)  the  causes  of  deaths, 
were  recorded  for  the  whole  country, — that  the  relations  of 
pauperism  and  destitution  with  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  the 
Buffering  masses,  were  fully  brought  to  light.  Not  until  the 
new  administrative  bodies,  with  theit  medical  and  registration 
fttaflSl,  were  in  full  action  in  these  districts,  was  it  clearly 
shewn,  by  Mr.  Chadwick  (in  his  famotis  "  Report  on  the  Sani- 
tary Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  ")  that  the  causes 
of  disease  and  premature  death,  and  the  social  miseries  thereon 
dependent,  might  be  removed  or  remedied  by  a  systematic 
application  of  sanitary  measures.  For  that  full  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  an  economical  and  efficient  sanitary  organiza- 
tion, based  on  the  poor-law  and  registration  divisions,  the 
country  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Chad  wick.  It  is,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  frame-work  of 
local  administration  then  recommended,  was  not  employed 
for  almost  all  ptirposes  of  preventive  medicine,  as  a  similar 
organization  in  Ireland  has  since  been  utilized. 

W^hatever  might  have  been  the  original  defects  of  the 
areas  of  registration,  when  viewed  in  their  relations  to  physi- 
cal science,  or  to  vital  statistics,  or  to  ancient  usages  and 
divisions,  they  are  unquestionably,  of  all  existing  districts,  the 
be^t  fitted  for  sanitary  administration ;  and  their  boundaries  are 
capable  of  rectification — a  process  which,  in  fact,  is  always  at 
work.  The  municipal  governments,  however,  have  proved  to 
be  too  strong  a  power  to  admit  of  a  rival  organization  of  that 
kind.  The  towns  claimed  independent  action,  and  after  a 
few  years'  struggle  between  the  boroughs  and  the  State,  the 
Local  Government  Act  was  passed,  which  threw  overboard 
the  principle  of  governmental  or  national  supervision, 
m  one  can  doubt  that  the  Act  of  1858  has  been  of  great 
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benefit  to  many  towns  and  populous  places,  but  I  fear  that  it 
has  sometimes  helped  to  strengthen  the  obstructives,  and  it 
has  certainly  raisea  up  a  host  of  present  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities in  sanitary  aaministration. 

Again,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  our  sanitary  enactments 
of  various  kinds  have  multiplied  until  they  form  a  library, 
not  very  easy  of  reference,  and  requiring  both  abridgement 
and  codification. 

Notwithstanding  the  greater  degree  of  precision  and 
effectiveness  which  marks  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866  and  its 
supplements, — the  continuance,  in  the  same  districts,  of  con- 
flicting jurisdictions,  regulations  and  customs,  and  the  exis- 
tence of  many  remaining  defects  and  obscurities  in  the  laws 
themselves,  have  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  sanitary  move- 
ment, the  result  of  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  that  a  Boyal 
Commission  is  about  to  issue,  for  full  inquiry  into  these 
matters. 

Under  circumstances  so  propitious,  it  might  be  premature  to 
enter  into  a  number  of  particulars  which  I  doubt  not  will  be 
thoroughly  and  impartially  investigated  by  that  commission. 
Something,  however,  I  have  to  say.  The  chiefs  of  several 
departments  to  which  various  matters  affecting  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  community  and  of  the  working  classes  are  now 
referred,  are   undoubtedly  alive  to  the  importance  of  some 

greater  simplicity  and  unity  in  central  action.  And  I  believe 
lere  is  a  hearty  desire  on  the  part  of  Government  to  consider 
favourably  the  now  general  demand  for  the  establishment  of  a 
single  Department  of  Public  Health. 

We  may  hope  that  in  any  reconstruction  of  existing 
machinery — supposing  such  to  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament — 
the  future  central  department  may  include  and  empower  all 
those  distinguished  men  who  have  for  years  rendered  invaluable 
services  to  the  pubUc,  under  the  present  fragraentary  and 
inharmonious  syetem. 

Of  authorized  local  administration  I  wish  to  speak  with  all 
due  respect.  And  I  would  preface  a  few  remarks  on  the 
district  question,  by  explaining  that  they  are  not  Intended 
to  apply  to  the  districts  either  of  the  Metropolis  or  of  the 
largest  cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom,  such  as  this,  the 
Metropolis  of  the  Midland  Counties. 

In  these  vast  centres  of  population,  probably,  the  more 
pressing  necessities  of  the  case  might  be  met  by  increased 
facilities  of  administrative  co-operation  between  the  urban  and 
the  suburban,  and  the  surrounding  rural  districts. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  perceive  that,  of  late  years,  local 
governing  bodies  throughout  the  country  have  become  more 
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zealous  and  more  efficient^  and  have  creditably  accomplished 
some  really  great  undertakings.  But  it  is  impossible  to  shut 
one's  eyes  to  certain  serious  defects  of  local  organization — 
defects  which  hamper  and  obstruct  the  most  willing  efforts. 

The  main  difficulty  which  almost  everywhere  meets  the 
sanitary  reformer  is  the  existence  of  so  many  different  kinds 
of  local  authority,  in  all  manner  of  districts,  for  the  execution 
of  a  variety  of  measures,  which,  if  distinct  from  each  other, 
are  nevertheless  cognate  and  often  strictly  correlative. 

The  Sanitary  Act  of  1866  itself  recognizes  two  orders  of 
local  authorities,  each  containing  several  genera  and  species — 
one  order  dignified  by  the  name  of  **  Sewer  Authorities,"  the 
other  by  that  of  ^^  Nuisance  Authorities." 

And  here  I  would  observe  that  from  this  distinction  we  are 
by  no  means  to  infer  that  a  $ewer  authority'  may  not  prove  a 
grievous  nuisance.  As  sewers,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of 
the  term,  are  deservedly  losing  favour ;  and  as  it  is  undesirable 
to  extend  the  formation  of  such  sewers  to  districts  hitherto 
without  them,  one  may  reasonably  regret  that  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  stamp  their  name  upon  respectable  local 
arUthorities.  So  far  as  sewers  may  be  concerned  with  what 
enmieers  call  the  ''  arterial "  drainage  of  land,  thev  would  come 
under  the  management  of  authorities  of  wider  jurisdiction. 

Now,  there  are  some  singularities,  I  may  say  oddities,  about 
these  sewer  and  nuisance  authorities,  which  deserve  notice. 

The  Act  of  1866,  in  agreement  with  former  enactments, 
empowers  as  Sewer  Authorities,  the  old  city  and  borough 
councils,  other  local  boards  of  health,  boards  of  town-trustees  and 
commissioners,  parish  vestries  and  vestries  of  new  districts  to 
be  cut  out  of  old  parishes  and  called  ^^  special  drainage  districts  " 
— while  the  Nuisance  Authorities  are  not  only  the  said  councils 
or  local  boards,  but  also  justices  in  petty  session,  and  boards 
of  guardians  instead  of  parish  vestries. 

Great  must  be  the  confusion,  if  not  conflict,  arising  out  of 
efforts  to  carry  out  sanitary  measures,  at  all  systematically,  by 
bodies  having  jurisdictions  differing  in  kind  and  extent ; — the 
larger  generally  including  several  of  the  smaller,  although  the 
smaller  may  be  empowered  to  execute  more  important  functions 
than  the  larger.  The  diminutiveness  of  a  sphere  of  action 
obviously  tends  to  impair  its  efficiency. 

No  general  method  of  co-operation  between  the  various 
authorities  contained  in  areas  of  wide  extent  (as,  for  instance, 
in  divisions  of  counties)  now  exists. 

It  is  true  that  some  remedies  for  this  admitted  defect  have 
been  attempted  by  very  recent  amendments  of  the  Sanitary 
Act.     The  Act  of  1867  enables  sewer  authorities  to  purchase 
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or  rent  land  for  the  purpose  of  sewage  utilization ;  and  while 
the  creation  of  ^^  special  drainage  districts  "  is  encouraged, 
power  is  given  to  promote  the  combination  of  those  districts, 
and  thus  to  extend  areas  of  drainage, — a  principle  of  the 
utmost  importance  as  regards  the  physical  topography  and 
geology  of  a  district.  But  all  this  is  permissive — all  depends 
on  the  view  taken  by  any  local  board  or  vestry  of  the  propriety 
of  such  extension. 

Again,  by  the  Act  of  the  last  session,  the  sewer  authqrity 
is  to  supersede  the  nuisance  authority,  where  they  are  different 
bodies,  in  certain  matters  of  disease-prevention,  f n  fi^ct,  it  i^ 
manifest  that  sewer  authorities  are  getting  the  upper  hand, 
and  are  likely  to  have  the  best  of  it.  On  the  Darwinian  theory, 
the  weaker,  though  wider,  race  of  nuisance  authorities  is  in 
process  of  extinction,  unless  in  good  time,  we  niay  shew  c%use 
for  their  preservation. 

To  any  sewer  authority,  out  of  London,  may  now  be 
committed,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  power 
of  providing  for  a  temporary  supply  of  medical  aid  for  the 

Eoor,  as  in  1866  the  same  boards  were  empowered  to  supply 
ospital  accommodation  for  the  sick.  Yet  the  public  provision 
of  medical  relief  to  the  poor  throughout  England  nas  long 
been  committed  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  which  are  now  )^eld,  by 
the  Sanitary  Acts,  to  be  only  nuisance  authorities.  In  this 
matter  then,  as  in  others,  two  kinds  of  authority,  within  the 
same  area,  are  empowered  to  execute  the  same  description 
of  measures  I 

A  large  party  of  sanitary  i:eformers  are  calling  for  compul- 
sory measures.  They  desire  local  bodies  to  be  compellea  to 
penorm  certain  acts,  without  reference  to  their  fitness  or 
qualification  for  such  duties.  Now,  will  not  the  imposition  of 
stringent  obligations  of  this  kind  upon  incompetent  bodies, 
lead,  as  it  has  led,  to  continual  central  interference  and  to 
frequent  appeals  to  courts  of  law  ? 

Let  me  ask  you  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  a 
wiser  course  to  amend  the  constitution  and  composition  of 
local  bodies,  so  as  to  secure  a  more  willing  execution  and  a 
superior  direction  of  preventive  and  remedial  me^ures,  and 
thus  really  to  strengthen  the  great  national  principle  of  local 
government. 

Again,  as  a  general  rule,  I  would  suggest  that  prohibition 
is  a  safer  principle  than  compulsion.  "  Shall  not  "  is  generally 
a  better  legislative  formula  than  "  shall."  For  example,  it 
would  be  saier  to  say  that  local  boards  shaU  not  empty  their 
sewers  into  rivers,  than  to  enact  that  they  shall  sewer  their 
towns  ;^better  to  enact    that    they  shall   not  permit   the 
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erection  of  dwellings  in  already  over-orowded  localities  or  on 
nnhealthy  sites,  than  to  compel  them  to  evict  a  badly-lodged 
popniation; — better  at  once  absolutely  to  prohibit  (after  a 
stated  period)  the  slaughtering  of  animals  for  human  food,  and 
the  keeping  of  cows  for  n^ilk-supply,  within  the  boundaries  of 
towns  containing  more  than  (say)  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
than  to  enforce  by  inspection  a  variety  of  minute  and  vexatious 
regulations  for  the  mere  palliation  of  evils,  which  slaughter- 
houses and  cattle-pens  and  cow-cellars  in  populous  places  must 
more  or  less  perpetuate ; — wiser,  I  repeat,  to  decide  that  the 
local  authorities  shall  not  appoint  official  engineers  or 
surveyors  or  medical  officers  of  health,  without  ample 
guarantees  for  their  superior  qualification,  freedom  of  qpinion, 
and  devotion  of  their  whole  time  to  their  public  duties,  than 
to  compel  local  boards  to  make  such  appointments  without 
the  neoessaiy  conditions. 

Lfocal  authorities — I  beg  their  pardon — Sewer  authorities, 
as  we  are  to  call  them,  are  now  really  in  a  pitiable  plight 
They  are,  of  course,  expected  to  do  all  that  sanitary  laws 
empower  them  to  do;  they  are  threatened  by  advanced 
sanitarians  with  compulsory  enactments  in  case  of  torpor  or 
recusancy ;  they  are  officially  informed  of  their  liability  to 
ruinous  actions  for  damages,  if  they  poison  their  own  people 
with  a  supply  of  bad  water ;  they  are  warned  that  coroners' 
inquests  will  be  held  upon  those  who  die  from  preventable 
causes,  which  they  ought  to  have  abolished ;  yet  they  incur 
the  greatest  risk  of  Chancery  Injunctions,  on  behalf  of  land- 
owners and  adjacent  districts,  if  they  contaminate  the  water- 
courses by  obeying  the  law. 

Now,  under  these  embarrassing  circumstances,  might  it  not 
be  advisable  for  these  local  bodies,  in  smaller  districts 
especially,  to  seek,  and  for  the  legislature  to  grant,  an 
improved  constitution  of  the  administrative  machinery,  adapted 
to  the  necessities  of  the  public  health  ? 

Very  desirable  does  it  appear  that  town  and  country  and 
union  authorities  should  be  enabled  to  unite  in  the  execution 
of  certain  comprehensive  measures,  and  especially  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  superior  officers.  The  administrative  economy 
of  large  areas  has  been  conclusively  proved.  And  a  still  more 
extensive  combination  of  existing  sanitary  authorities  seems  to 
be  required  for  the  constitution  of  River  conservancies. 

But,  before  resorting  empirically  to  any  schemes,  however 
promising,  it  would  surely  be  right  to  consider  what  might, 
in  the  abstract,  be  the  most  desirable  extent  of  area  and 
population  for  local  sanitary  jurisdictions  —  for  those,  I 
mean,  in  which  the  more  common  hygienic  functions  are 
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to  be  advised  and  executed;  what^  again,  should  be  their 
relations  to  larger  areas,  as  counties  and  river  conservancies, 
in  vrhich  more  extensive  measures  are  to  be  directed, — as 
well  as  to  smaller  areas,  namely,  parishes,  townships,  and  por- 
tions of  such,  for  which  only  special  and  limited  works  are 
required.  Then  would  reasonably  follow  the  more  practical 
question — ^how  best  to  reconcile  the  ideal  with  the  actual, 
how  to  rectify,  with  proper  regard  to  existing  interests,  the 
present  areas  and  limits  of  administration. 

The  natural  features  and  boundaries  of  any  region,  as 
influencing  soil,  water,  and  climate,  are  very  important 
^des  to  the  formation  of  districts  for  local  management. 
And  this  principle  may  be  advantageously  borne  in  mind, 
in  any  future  correction  of  existing  boundaries. 

The  statistical  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  should,  I  repeat, 
be  the  principal  factors  in  the  process.  They  are  the  true 
bases  of  public  sanitary  action. 

A  rational  reform  of  local  divisions  and  a  wise  extension 
of  administrative  areas,  are  quite  compatible  with  respectful 
consideration  for  the  ancient  limits  of  parishes,  towns,  and 
counties.  By  judicious  improvements  and  reinforcements  of 
County  authority  especially,  a  very  noble  and  excellent  char- 
acteristic of  English  society  may  be  preserved  in  the  advance 
of  civilization. 

If  I  have  not  dwelt  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  reformer 
on  the  progress  and  attainments  of  the  last  quarter-century, 
it  is  not,  I  hope,  that  I  undervalue  great  results ;  but  that 
I  consider  certain  defects  and  sources  of  failure  to  be 
matters  more  deserving  our  immediate  attention. 

It  is  well,  moreover,  to  speak  with  modesty  and  caution 
of  what  has  hitherto  been  accomplished.  And,  before  con- 
cluding, I  venture  to  protest  against  the  inconsiderate  use — I 
might  almost  say  the  audacious  misuse— of  local  rates  of 
mortality,  in  support  of  some  favourite  sanitary  measure,  or 
in  opposition  to  some  dreaded  reform,  by  those  who  may  not 
yet  have  proved  the  fallacies  of  sanitary  statistics  ;  or  who  do 
not  perceive  how  small  may  be  the  bearing  of  any  particular 
act  or  neglect  upon  the  variations  of  a  general  death-rate ; 
or,  a^ain,  who  forget  that  the  same  figures  in  different  places, 
and  m  populations  differing  as  to  age,  class,  and  occupation, 
may  represent  totally  different  standards  of  health,  vigour 
and  longevity. 
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IT  may  be  surmised,  from  the  name  which  has  been  given  to 
the  section  over  which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside,  that 
the  Association  thinks  that  it  is  important  and  desirable  to 
trace  the  connection  which  exists  between  the  principles  of 
economic  science  and  their  practical  application  to  trade.  If 
those  who  attend  this  section  can  in  any  degree  successfully 
perform  the  work  which  has  thus  been  assigned  to  them,  they 
will  render  to  their  country  a  service  of  a  somewhat  high 
order  of  usefulness.  The  English,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  nation^  separate  theory  from  practice  ;  in  fact,  when  we 
wish  particularly  to  glorify  ourselves  we  assert  that  we  are 
so  practical  that  we  can  afford  to  do  without  the  theories  or 
the  speculations  of  science.  This  glorification  of  what  is 
called  practical  wisdom  is  not  confined  to  trade  but  is  extended 
in  a  marked  manner  to  politics.  Many  members  of  the  House 
of  Conmions  think  that  if  they  wish  to  express  contempt  for 
a  brother  member  they  cannot  give  better  utterance  to  their 
scorn  than  by  calling  him  a  philosopher.  It  would  be 
unbecoming  in  me,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  describe  how 
many  a  great  political  blunder  would  have  been  avoided  if 
practical  men  had  more  frequently  been  guided  by  the 
teachings  of  science.  In  a  few  pages  of  Adam  Smith  the 
fallacy  of  protection  was  demonstrated  as  clearly  as  any 
proposition  of  Euclid,  and  yet  generation  after  generation  of 
statesmen  refused  to  be  convinced.  They  thought  that  they 
were  so  practically  wise  that  they  needed  not  the  guidance  of 
theoretical  economists;  the  result  was,  that  no  pen  will  ever 
be  able  to  describe  tlie  loss  which  was  imposed  upon  trade, 
and  the  sufferings  which  were  inflicted  upon  millions  of  human 
beings,  during  the  sixty  years  Avhich  elapsed  between  the 
publication  of  "The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  the  abolition  of 
protection.     In  asserting  that  there  is  still  too  wide  a  separation 
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between  economic  science  and  practical  industry,  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  I  think  the  blame  is  by  any  means  entirely  on 
one  side.  If  men  of  business  have  been  too  prone  to  ignore 
the  conclusions  of  science^  it  may  be  fairly  said  on  the  other 
liand  that  scientific  men  have  sometimes  been  prompted  by  a 
feeling  of  false  pride  to  disregard,  or  even  despise,  the  invaluable 
assistance  which  they  might  derive  fron^  practical  men.  The 
greatest  masters  of  scientific  investigation  are  those  who  know 
how  to  select  simple  facts  as  illustrations  of  their  theories. 
This  remark  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  economic  science. 
There  is  not  an  artisan  in  this  town  who  could  not  tell  the 
most  illustrious  political  economists  some  facts  in  connection 
with  his  daily  work,  which  if  not  suggestive  of  new  ideas 
would  probably  throw  a  new  light  upon  some  of  their  most 
recondite  investigations. 

If;  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  ask  you  to  consider 
the  assistance  which  economic  science  can  render  to  trade,  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  I  have  forgotten  the  reverse  aspect  of 
the  question,  which  is  equally  important,  viz.,  the  aid  which  is 
rendered  to  economic  science  by  the  knowledge  derived  from 
practical  men.  Any  one  who  has  taught  political  economy 
must  have  found  it  almost  impossible  clearly  to  expound  its 
principles,  unless  he  could  illustrate  his  remarks  by  examples, 
such  as  are  abundantly  afforded  by  the  varied  industries  of  such 
a  town  as  Birmingham.  Remembering  that  political  economy 
can  be  most  aptly  described  as  a  science  which  investigates 
the  production,  the  distribution,  and  the  exchange  of  wealth,  I 
have  often  felt  that  the  practical  end  which  the  political 
economist  has  to  attain,  is  to  show  how  the  labour  and  capital 
required  for  the  production  of  wealth  may  be  economised ; 
and  how  wealth  may  be  distributed  and  exchanged  so  as  to 
confer  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  upon  mankind.  If 
this  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  practical  purposes  of  this 
science,  every  one,  men  of  business,  ministers  of  religion,  and 
Ists,  should  alike  desire  to  cultivate  and  promote  it. 
often  said  that  the  science  leads  to  no  such  bene- 
ficial results,  but  that  its  whole  tone  tends  to  benumb  human 
sympathies,  and  to  cast  upon  men  the  blight  of  selfishness. 
A  political  economist  often  exists  vaguely  in  the  haze  of 
popular  ignorance  as  a  selfish,  hardhearted  being,  who  would 
teach  all  men  that  it  is  their  first  duty  to  become  rich,  and 
who  would  think  it  his  highest  triumph  to  point  out  to  men 
how  the  chief  aim  of  their  life,  viz.,  increased  wealth,  could  be 
attained.^  It  is  easy  to  shew  the  slender  basis  of  plausibility 
upon  which  this  vast  amount  of  misconception  rests.  If,  be- 
cause political  economy  id  concerned  with  wealthy  those  who 
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teach  or  study  its  principles  are  to  be  accused  of  caring  for 
nothing  but  wealtn,  the  geologist  or  the  astronomer  may^ 
with  equal  fairness,  be  charged  with  neglecting  to  think  about 
their  feilowmen,  because  the  one  devotes  himself  to  the  investir 
gatioQ  of  rocks  and  fossils^  and  the  other  traces  the  motions 
and  measures  the  magnitude  of  distant  worlds.  It  would  be 
easy  to  shew  that  rarely^  if  ever^  an  Act  of  Parliament  is 
passed^  a  machine  invented,  or  a  new  social  arrangement 
adopted,  without  exerting  an  effect,  more  or  less  distinct, 
upon  the  production,  the  distribution,  and  the  exchange  of 
wealth.  The  political  economist  has  to  investigate  this  effect 
thus  exerted;  but  he  not  only  neglects  his  duty,  but  commits  a 
graTe  scientific  error,  if  he  fails  to  remember  that  the  particular 
effect,  or  class  of  effects,  which  he  traces  only  form  a  portion  of 
the  aggregate  result.  Thus  to  take  an  illustration.  Par- 
liament, about  twenty  years  since,  thought  it  wise  to  impose 
various  restrictions  upon  the  employment  of  children  in  certain 
branches  of  industry.  From  time  to  time  this  legislation  has 
been  extended,  and  since  the  Acts  passed  in  the  session  of 
1867,  no  child  under  13  years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  any 
branch  of  industry,  except  agriculture,  unless  he  attends 
school  so  many  hours  a-week.  It  is  evident  that  this  legisla- 
tion must  produce  many  social,  moral,  and  economic  results. 

If  it  should  be  proved  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  that  these  restrictions  upon  the  employment 
of  children  create  some  temporary  impediment  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  two  erroneous  conclusions  would  probably 
be  drawn  from  such  an  investigation.  The  political  economist 
may  fallaciously  suppose,  or  the  public  may  make  the  supposi- 
tion for  him,  that  notning  need  be  considered  but  the  influence 
exerted  upon  wealth,  and  that,  therefore,  if  the  legislation 
should  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  wealth,  it  ought 
for  that  reason  to  be  decisively  condemned ;  but  if  the  political 
economist  and  the  public  are  not  altogether  unmindful  of  the 
work  which  this  science  has  to  perform,.they  will  at  once  say, 
"  We  have  ascertained,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  the 
pecuniary  cost  of  these  restrictions ;  and  we,  therefore,  are 
able  to  compare  this  temporarjr  loss  of  wealth  with  the  advan- 
tages, social,  moral,  and  material,  which  will  ultimately  result." 
As  a  fact,  it  can  be  stated  that  our  leading  economists  have, 
from  the  first,  been  amongst  the  warmest  advocates  of  the 
Factory  Acts.  The  illustration  which  has  just  been  given  will 
indicate  the  source  of  the  unfounded  prejudice  which  is  so 
often  expressed  against  political  economy.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  to  conceive  that  the  time  may  come  when  everything 
,   connected  with  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  may 
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be  so  satisfactory  that  political  economy  may  cease  to  have 
any   practical  mission.      But  a  very  cursory   glance  at  the 
present  condition  of  England,  wealthy  though  she  may  be, 
will  suflSce  to  show  that  a  considerable  portion  of  our  population 
is  sunk  80  deep  in  poverty,  that  without  acquiring  more  wealth 
they  cannot  advance ;  neither  socially  or  morally  is  advance  pos- 
sible. Perhaps  of  the  countless  topics  comprised  by  the  wide  sub- 
ject upon  which  I  am  addressing  you,  it  will  be  well  if  I  ask  you 
to  consider  whether  any  new  economic  arrangements  could  be 
adopted  which  would  cause  the  wealth  of  this  country  to  give 
more  general  happiness  and  comfort  to  the  whole  nation.     The 
most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  mode  in  which  industry 
is  carried  on  amongst  us,  is  the  circumstance  that  capital  is 
supplied  by  one  class,  and  that  labour  is  supplied  by  another 
class ;  although  capital  and  labour  must  comoinc  to  produce 
wealth,  yet  between  those  who  supply  the  capital  and  those 
who  supply  the  labour  there  often  exists  no  other  relations 
than  those  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  of  a  commodity. 
The  capitalist,  or  the  employer,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
labourer  on  the  other,  struggle  keenly  to  obtain  as  large  a  share 
as  possible  of  the  aggregate  wealth  which  results  from  their 
combined  efforts.     Ihis  struggle  often  creates  unfriendliness, 
sometimes  strife,  and  occasionally  no  settlement  can  be  arrived 
at,  no  terms  are  accepted,  war  is  declared,  and  every  one  who 
has  had  any  experience  of  a  strike  knows  with  what  fierceness 
and  determination,  and  at  what  a  cost,  this  war  is  often  carried 
on.     We  are  sometimes  prone  to  forget  that  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things  why  there  should  be  this  economic 
separation  of  classes.     In  England,  the  land  is  owned  by  one 
class,  and  the  capital  which  is  necessary  for  its  cultivation  is 
owned  by  another  class,  and  the  requisite  labour  is  supplied  by 
a  body  of  men  whose  poverty  I  may  here  parenthetically  say 
is  proverbial. 

This  mode  of  carrying  on  agriculture  does  not  generally 
prevail  in  other  countries,  but  on  the  contrary  may  be  con- 
sidered as  almost  peculiar  to  England.  In  France,  in  Flanders, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  the  landowner,  the  caja- 
talist  farmer,  and  the  labourer,  are  frequently  merged  into 
peasant  proprietors.  In  other  parts  of  the  continent  much 
of  the  land  is  cultivated  by  metayers,  who  pay  a  fixed  rent 
generally  amounting  to  half  the  produce  ;  they  own  a  portion 
of  the  capital  and  the  remainder  is  supplied  by  the  proprietor. 
In  the  United  States,  and  in  the  Colonies,  land  is  so  cheap 
that  the  farmer  is  generally  the  owner  of  the  farm  which  he 
cultivates.  In  India  the  British  Government  owns  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  soil,  and  the  land  tax  which  forms 
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nearly  one-third  of  the  aggregate  revenue  of  that  countrj  is 
in  reality  rent.  If  we  turn  from  agriculture  to  other  industries 
it  will  be  found  that  the  mode  in  which  they  are  at  the  present 
time  carried  on,  has  been  a  gradual  growth^  and  is  the  result 
of  many  varied  circumstances.  Not  many  years  since  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
might  be  regarded  as  domestic,  for  they  were  carried  on,  not 
in  large  buildings  but  chiefly  in  cottages. 

The  inventions  of  Arkwright  and  others  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  hand  loom-weaving.  It  was  found  that  manufactures 
could  be  more  profitably  carried  on  on  a  large  scale.  Exten- 
sive buildings,  fitted  with  costly  machinery,  represent  the 
investment  of  a  large  amount  of  capital.  Hence  has  arisen 
car  modem  industnal  system,  the  leading  characteristic  of 
which  is  a  complete  separation  between  capital  and  labour. 
From  this  separation  manifold  evils  arise ;  where  it  is  essential 
that  there  should  be  unity  of  effort  there  is  often  an  antago- 
nism of  interest.  The  employer  strives  to  buy  labour  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  the  employed  endeavour  to  sell  their 
labour  at  the  highest  price;  hence  we  have  what  is  aptly  de- 
scribed as  a  labour  market,  and  in  this  market  there  often 
happens  that  which  daily  occurs  in  every  mart  where  commo- 
dities are  bought  and  sold.  A  merchant  who  has  corn  to  sell 
cannot  obtain  for  it  such  a  price  as  he  thinks  fair.  lie 
resorts  to  what  may  be  virtually  termed  a  strike ;  he  ware- 
houses his  corn  and  withdraws  it  from  the  market.  Labourers 
who  think  they  cannot  obtain  a  fair  price  for  their  labour 
withdraw  it  from  the  market,  and  thus  resort  to  a  strike. 
Many  who  witness  the  injury  which  strikes  cause  think  that 
the  Legblature  ought  to  interfere  to  prevent  them. 

But  it  would  be  as  useless  and  as  absurd  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  try  to  forbid  labourers  withdrawing  themselves 
from  the  labour  market,  as  it  would  be  to  prohibit  a  merchant 
warehousing  his  goods,  when  he  cannot  obtain  for  them  a  price 
which  he  deems  reasonable.  It  may  be  said  that  the  merchant 
acts  in  his  individual  capacity,  whereas  operatives  whenever 
they  strike  combine.  The  right  of  combination  will  hardly  be 
disputed  unless  the  power  which  it  confers  is  abused.  A 
thousand  men  are  as  much  entitled  to  say  they  unanimously 
refuse  to  work  for  the  wages  offered  to  them,  as  if  they  acted 
upon  the  same  decision  individually.  The  power  which  com- 
bination gives  may  become  dangerous  to  society;  and  the 
slightest  abuse  of  it  ought  to  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
severity.  The  State  ou^ht  to  extend  its  fullest  protection  to 
any  who  may  be  in  the  slightest  degree  coerced  to  join  a  com- 
bination.    A  strike  at  once  becomes  illegal  if  it  is  anything 
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the  prosperity  of  the  concern,  and  capital  and  labour  both 
work  with  augmented  efficiency.  The  experience  to  be  derived 
from  these  and  other  similar  experiments,  would  almost 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  employers  and  employed  would  be 
alike  benefitted  if  labour  directly  participated  in  the  profits 
yielded  to  capital ;  there  is  a  very  simple  mode  of  carrying  out 
the  system.  An  employer,  after  deciding  what  is  a  fair 
average  rate  of  profit  upon  his  capital,  might  agree  to  divide 
a  certain  portion  of  any  extra  profits  amongst  his  labourers. 
The  bonus  thus  distributed  amongst  labourers  would  not  in- 
dicate so  much  abstracted  from  the  employer's  ])rofit.  The 
bonus  would  rather  serve  to  measure  the  additional  profit 
yielded  to  the  employer,  in  consequence  of  the  labourer  being 
stimulated  by  a  feeUng  of  self-interest  to  work  with  greater 
efficiency.  I  am  not  in  the  least  degree  opposed  to  courts  of  arbi- 
tration for  settling  trade  disputes.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  such  an  artificial  remedy  can  be  but  partial  in  its  operation. 
It  only  seeks  to  palliate  an  evil,  and  does  not  deal  a  direct  blow 
at  the  real  cause  of  these  disputes.  The  improvements  in  our 
economic  system,  which  an  endeavour  has  here  been  made  to 
indicate,  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  diffusion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  economic  science. 

All  will  be  eager  for  a  change  when  the  evils  and  the  perils 
resulting  from  'the  present  state  of  things  are  adequately 
recognised.  England  has  now  to  carry  on  in  some  of  her  most 
important  branches  of  industry  a  keen  and  closely  contested 
competition  with  foreign  countries. 

The  slightest  additional  burden  cast  upon  her  may  cause  the 
balance  to  turn  against  her.  Let  us,  therefore,  inquire. 
What  are  the  sources  from  which  peril  may  come?  At 
the  outset  of  such  an  investigation  I  would  lay  most 
emphatic  stress  upon  two  maxims.  Employers  should  re- 
member that,  any  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  our 
labourers  may  induce  the  best  and  most  skilled  workmen  to 
emigrate,  and  no  greater  misfortune  can  happen  to  a  country 
than  to  lose  those  who  are  young  and  the  most  efficient  pro- 
ducers of  wealth ;  whilst  the  old,  the  indolent,  and  the  unen- 
terprising remain  behind  to  be  a  burden  to  others.  Equajly 
important  is  it,  that  the  employed  should  remember  that  any 
rise  in  wages  obtained  by  an  undue  reduction  of  their  em- 
ployers' profits  may  idtimately  bring  serious  loss  upon  them- 
selves. Capital  is  always  withdrawn  from  an  industry  when 
profits  are  reduced  below  the  ordinary  rate,  and  capital  is  the 
fund  from  which  wages  are  suppUed.  It,  therefore,  becomes 
evident  that  on  the  one  hand  grave  disaster  may  ensue  if 
employers  try  to  enrich  themselves  by  reducing  the  earnings 
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of  their  workmen,  or  on  the  other  hand,  if  workmen  augment 
their  earnings  by  diminishing  the  profits  of  their  employers 
below  the  ordinary  rate.  We,  therefore,  arrive  at  the  emi- 
nently satisfactory  conclusion,  that  those  agencies  will  produce 
the  most  permanently  beneficial  influence,  which  give  additional 
prosperity  to  capitcdists  and  labourers  alike.  I  have  already 
shewn  that  such  an  agency  will  be  brought  into  operation 
by  the  establishment  of  some  system  of  industrial  partner- 
ships. And  I  will  now  briefly  glance  at  some  other  circum- 
stances which  will  exert  a  similar  influence.  It  has  been 
already  remarked  that  the  active  competition  which  England 
has  to  carry  on  with  foreign  comntries  renders  it  pecmiarly 
important  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  burden  being  cast  upon 
her  industry.  It  may  be  easily  shewn  that  most  of  the  serious 
burdens  wluch  the  industry  of  this  country  has  to  bear  are, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  due  to  deficient  education.  It  is 
a  truism  to  assert  that  ignorance  is  the  fruitful  source  of  crime 
and  pauperism.  The  vast  annual  cost  of  maintaining  our 
criminals  and  paupers  represents  so  much  abstracted  from 
the  profits  of  the  capitalist  and  the  earnings  of  the  labourer. 
And  this  sublet  assumes  a  still  more  serious  aspect  when  it  is 
known  that  a  reduction  in  profits  and  wages  may  cause  capital 
to  be  withdrawn  from  our  industry,  and  may  encourage  our 
best  labourers  to  leave  these  shores.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  moral  qualities  of  man  are  developed  by  bringing  his 
mental  faculties  into  activity.  If  a  higher  moral  tone  and  a 
keener  sense  of  honour  prevailed,  what  an  incalculable  expen- 
diture would  be  avoided,  which  is  now  annually  incurred, 
because  there  are  always  some  who  cannot  be  trusted  to  do 
their  duty  without  being  carefully  overlooked.  Education 
powerfully  promotes  the  acquisition  of  the  most  valuable  in- 
dustrial qualities  ;  it  makes  the  workman  more  skillful ;  it  also 
induces  him  to  recognise  the  duty  of  setting  aside  some  pro- 
vision for  the  future.  Ignorance  and  recklessness  generally 
accompany  each  other. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  because  I  dwell  upon  the 
economic  advantages  of  education,  I  under  estimate  those  ad- 
vantages which  are  social  and  moral.  So  strongly  am  I  impressed 
with  these,  that  I  have  often  felt  that  higher  wages  would 
effect  no  permanent  improvement  in  the  condition  of  a  con- 
siderable section  of  our  population,  if  they  were  permitted  to 
remain  in  their  present  state  of  ignorance.  Extra  earnings 
are  often  spent,  by  those  who  cannot  appreciate  rational 
amusements,  in  drink  and  tobacco.  A  diminution  in  the 
hours  of  toil  is  a  great  boon  to  those  who  can  utilize  leisure, 
but  spare  time  hangs  hoaviiy  on  the  hands  of  those  who  can 
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neither  read  nor  write.  Many  a  painful  fact  shews  that  those 
who  are  sunk  deepest  ia  ignorance  and  in  poverty,  either  will 
not  or  cannot  apply  additional  wages  to  raise  their  own  con- 
dition, or  to  advance  the  lot  of  their  children.  Any  slight 
addition  they  may  obtain  to  their  income,  such,  for  instance, 
as  that  which  arises  from  a  fall  in  the  price  of  bread,  en- 
courages earlier  and  more  improvident  marriages ;  an  increase 
of  population  is  the  result.  Things  soon  become  as  bad  as 
they  were  before ;  the  only  difference  really  isj  not  that  there 
is  a  wider  diffusion  of  happiness  and  comfort,  but  a  greater 
number  are  called  into  being  to  live  the  same  life  as  their 
parents.  In  these  remarks  on  education  I  have  chiefly  con- 
sidered the  subject  in  its  economic  aspect.  I  have  been 
induced  to  do  so,  not  only  because  economic  questions  are 
assigned  to  the  Section  of  which  I  am  the  President,  but 
because  various  indications  prove  that  a  really  comprehensive 
scheme  of  national  education  will  meet  its  most  formidable 
opponents  in  those  who  object  to  the  cost  it  may,  in  the  jSrst 
instance,  entail.  If  the  State  should  exercise  its  legitimate 
power  and  become  the  protector  of  children  whose  education 
is  neglected,  we  must  be  prepared  to  make  an  outlay  in  order 
to  provide  the  necessary  educational  appliances. 

Those  who  have  introduced  Bills  into  Parliament  on  the 
subject,  have  as  yet  only  had  the  courage  to  deal  with  one  half 
of  the  subject.  Thus,  the  measure  proposed  by  Mr.  Austin 
Bruce  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Foster  was  thought  to  be  very  compre- 
hensive ;  but  it  would  only  confer  the  power  to  enforce  an  edu- 
cational rate,  and  would  altogether  fail  to  reach  those  children 
who  are  either  prematurely  sent  to  work,  or  who  are  allowed 
to  run  to  ruin  in  our  streets.  Something  more  is  required  than 
commodious  schools  and  efficient  teachers ;  when  the  schools 
have  beeti  built  and  teachers  found,  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
if  we  desire  to  see  the  nation  educated,  that  the  State  should 
confer  upon  local  authorities  the  power  to  prevent  parents 
from  inflicting  on  their  children  the  irreparable  wrong  of 
allowing  them  to  grow  up  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  If  the 
State  is  not  prepared  to  grant  this  power  of  compulsion,  I  think 
we  shall  find  it  very  difficult  to  meet  the  arguments  of  those 
who  object  to  the  imposition  of  any  additional  rate.  They  will 
be  able  to  urge,  with  some  force  and  plausibility,  '*  the  rates  are 
now  so  heavv  that  they  impose  a  serious  burden  upon  industry 
and  they  often  press  heavily  upon  those  who  are  bravely 
struggling  against  poverty."  In  some  districts  of  London  rates 
have  almost  reached  their  maximum  points.  I  remember  a  few 
years  since,  when  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about 
the  mismanagement  going  on  in  workhouses  ^n  intelligent 
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mbabitant  of  Bethnal  Green  significantly  said,  ^^  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  us  to  increase  our  rates.  There  are  thousands 
who  are  resting  as  it  were  just  on  the  verge  of  pauperism,  and 
an  additional  impost  placcKl  upon  them  may  induce  them  to 
become  the  recipients  instead  of  the  payers  of  rates."  No  doubt 
something  might  be  done  to  remedy  this  critical  state  of  things 
by  a  fairer  adjustment  of  parochial  burdens,  for  it  now  often 
luq>pens  that  the  chief  burden  of  pauperism  is  thrown  not  upon 
the  wealthy,  but  upon  the  very  poor.  If  however  an  educational 
rate  were  levied  as  equitably  as  possible,  the  children  who  are 
now  most  neglected  would  not  then  be  sent  to  school. 

Many  of  you  will  corroborate  what  I  am  about  to  say,  that 
both  in  town  and  country  there  are  numbers  of  children  grow- 
ing up  in  a  state  of  complete  ignorance,  who  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  well  managed  and  well  supported  schools ;  but 
those  who  object  to  educational  rates  would  be  at  once  con- 
clusively answered  by  arguments  based  on  economic  considera- 
tions, if  such  rates  were  associated  with  a  power  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  children  at  school.  It  could  then  be 
affirmed  that  the  outlay  in  the  first  instance  made  for  education 
would  inevitably  act  more  powerfully  than  any  other  circum- 
stance not  only  to  reduce  rates  but  also  to  augment  the  wealth 
of  every  class  in  the  community.  If  we  had  no  pauperism 
and  no  crime,  local  taxation  would  be  too  insignificant  to  be 
felt  by  any  one,  and  pauperism  and  crime  are  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  directly  to  be  traced  to  vices  which  are 
engendered  by  ignorance.  Education  would  diffuse  more 
wealth  amongst  every  class  in  the  community,  for  as  local 
burdens  diminished  less  would  be  taken  by  the  rate  collector 
from  the  profits  of  capital  and  from  the  wages  of  labour.  Edu- 
cation, by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  labour,  would  cause  more 
wealth  to  be  produced  without  adding  to  human  toil,  profits  and 
wages  would  both  be  augmented ;  commodities  would  also 
become  cheaper,  if  capital  and  labour  were  more  productive, 
hence  greater  plenty  would  be  diffused  over  the  land.  Few 
would  have  to  carry  on  such  a  severe  struggle  for  existence  as 
many  now  unhappily  have  to  wage,  and  if  the  hours  of  labour 
become  shortened  our  people  would  have  the  mental  cultivation 
to  appreciate  and  to  utilize  their  additional  leisure. 

Around  us  on  every  side  are  unmistakable  signs  of  the 
accumulations  of  vast  wealth,  manufactories  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing, our  exports  and  imports  have  trebled  within  the 
memory  of  men  now  living ;  our  capital  is  so  enormous  that 
it  not  only  supports  our  own  industry,  but  is  embarked  in 
various  enterprises  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  When, 
however,  we  contrast  these  evidences  of  great  wealth  with 
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the  vast  Eums  Tvhich  arc  annually  spent  in  maintaining  our 
paupers :  when  we  know  in  some  of  our  most  prosperous 
towns  there  is  so  much  over-crowding  that  thousands  are 
annually  hunied  to  a  premature  grave ;  when  we  remember 
that  numbers  whose  labour  helps  to  create  our  industrial 
greatness^  have  to  depend  in  old  age  and  in  sickness  upon 
parochial  relief^  we  must^  I  think^  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  economist  and  the  practical  man  should  unite  their  efforts 
in  the  endeavour  to  snow  how  the  vast  wealth  which  is  an- 
nually produced  might  be  so  distributed  as  to  diffuse  more 
general  well  being  amongst  mankind. 
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GEORGE  WOODYATT  HASTINGS, 

BARBISTEB-AT-LAW, 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE    COUNCIL. 


HAVING  been  requested  by  the  Council,  as  their  Chairman, 
to  state  to  you  the  more  prominent  questions  in  which 
they  have  interested  themselves  during  the  past  session,  I 
shall  at  once  proceed  to  speak  of  the  resolution  which  it  was 
their  melancholy  duty  to  pass  on  receiving  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Lord  jSrou^ham^  who  was  the  first  President  of  the 
Association,  and  as  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  in  his  opening 
address,  its  constant  counsellor  and  friend.  That  resolution, 
which  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  one  passed  the  other 
evening  in  the  Town  Hall,  referred  not  merely  to  the  services 
which  were  rendered  by  Lord  Brougham  to  this  Association 
and  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  but  also  to  the  vast  public 
efforts  which  he  had  made,  through  a  period  of  nearly  half  a 
century  previous  to  the  existence  of  those  two  bodies,  in  fur- 
therance of  the  objects  which  they  were  subsequently 
established  to  promote. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  that 
Henry  Brougham  dealt  the  first  decisive  blow  that  was  struck 
at  the  English  slave  trade.  I  quote  that  Act  as  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  mind  and  legislative  manner  of  the  man. 
Whilst  others  were  and  had  been  content '  with  declaiming 
against  the  iniquities  of  the  slave  trade.  Brougham  adopted  the 
straightforward  and  practical  course  of  presenting  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  Bill  which  declared  that  the  practice  of 
the  slave  trade  by  an  Englishman  should  become  a  felony. 
That  measure,  to  which  Lord  Brougham  during  his  later  years 
constantly  referred,  was  attended  with  immediate  and  re- 
markable success.  So  far  as  Englishmen  were  concerned,  the 
slave  trade  ceased  to  exist.  I  have  often  heard  him  quote 
the  precedent  in  favour  of  a  somewhat  similar  enactment 
whicli  he  proposed  to  apply  to  another  great  evil  in  our  social 
state  —  I  mean  bribery  at  elections.     Lord  Brougham  again 
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and  again  proposed  that,  instead  of  declaiming  on  the  moral 
evil  of  bribery,  a  measure  should  be  passed  which  would  at  once 
eradicate  the  mischief  by  sending  the  first  person  who  bribed 
to  the  treadmill.  This  was  the  characteristic  of  his  legislation. 
It  was  eminently  practical.  Where  he  saw  a  blot,  he  strove 
to  hit  it. 

On  the  subject  of  education,  again,  Lord  Brougham,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  made  active  exertions  in  Parliament ; 
and  to  the  question  of  endowments,  more  especially  endowments 
for  educational  purposes  (to  which  Lord  Lyttelton  alluded 
in  his  opening  address).  Brougham,  more  than  forty  years 
since,  drew  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  in  spite 
of  a  powerful  and  interested  resistance  he  succeeded  in  arousing 
the  mind  of  the  nation  and  the  legislature  upon  the  matter, 
and  obtained  the  issue  of  that  Koyal  Commission  which  finally 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  permanent  body  of  Charity 
Commissioners. 

On  the  great  subject  of  law  reform,  again,  in  which  our 
Association  takes  so  deep  an  interest,  Lord  Brougham  was 
actively  working  long  before  the  present  generation  came  into 
existence.  I  would  refer  you  to  a  volume  of  his  Acts  and 
Bills,  published  by  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  to  show  that  on  the 
question  of  local  justice  Lord  Brougham  was  far  ahead  of  his 
contemporaries.  Many  years  before  the  county  courts  were 
established,  he  had  introduced  Bills  for  the  establishment  of 
local  courts ;  and  a  reference  to  those  measures  will  show  that, 
useful  and  effective  as  county  courts  are,  yet  even  after  all  the 
improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into  their  organi- 
sation, they  fall  far  short  of  the  tribunals  which  Lord 
Brougham  originally  aimed  to  establish.  It  was  his  design 
that  these  local  courts  should  possess  criminal  as  well  as 
civil  jurisdiction  \  that  they  should  have  equity  as  well  as 
common  law  powers ;  that  they  should  be  courts  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  courts  of  arbitration  and  conciliation ;  and,  in  fact, 
that  thev  should  supply  the  benefits  of  local  jurisdiction  to 
the  people  upon  nearly  all  the  questions  which  arise  out  of  the 
complicated  relations  of  society.  Those  Bills  failed,  not  from 
any  lack  of  energy  and  persistency  on  the  part  of  Brougham, 
but  through  the  determined  opposition  which  he  received 
from  an  interested  profession,  and  from  the  apathy  of  the 
public,  which  had  not  then  been  instructed  in  questions 
relating  to  the  amendment  of  the  law. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  legislation  on  these  matters. 
Lord  Brougham,  fitful  and  fractional  as  many  of  his  efforts 
were,  intensely  practical  as  he  was  in  his  aims,  was  still  guided 
by  a  great  principle — one  not,  indeed,  originated  by  lumself. 
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but  to  which  he  from  the  first  gave  his  hearty  adherence,  and 
which  he  never  ceased  to  promulgate.  It  was  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  greatest  juridical  philosopher  this  country 
ever  produced — Jeremy  Bentham — that  in  all  cases  where  it 
was  possible  natural  procedure  should  be  substituted  for  artifi- 
cial and  technical  procedure.  At  the  Mercantile  Law 
Conference  in  1857,  oyer  which  Lord  Brougham  presided,  I 
he4rd  him  narrate  the  history  of  his  efforts  for  law  reform, 
more  especially  commercial  law  reform ;  and  he  then  spoke  of 
this  principle  of  natural  procedure  as  the  guiding  star  which 
he  had  followed  during  the  whole  of  his  legislative  career.  It 
certainly  served  to  correct  the  natural  tendency  of  his  mind;  to 
give  philosophical  aims  to  his  legislation  ;  but  I  think  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  was  one  subject  on  which  Lord 
Brougham  unfortunately  swerved  from  the  principle  which  he 
had  so  frequently  laid  down.  I  have  so  often  in  this  Association, 
and  elsewhere,  expressed  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Brougham 
my  difference  from  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  law  of 
buikruptcy,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  to  them  here. 
When  m  1831,  Lord  Brougham,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  brought 
in  his  first  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  he  did 
80  under  the  strong  impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  un- 
doubted abuses  then  existing  in  respect  to  creditors'  assignees. 
It  was  then  the  habit  of  those  assignees,  there  being  very  little 
legal  control  exercised  over  them,  to  pay  into  their  private 
bankers  the  sums  which  they  received  in  realising  the  estates 
of  debtors,  and  to  retain  those  sums  for  years,  receiving  interest 
upon  them,  before  distributing  them  amongst  the  creditors  to 
whom  they  belonged.  Thinking  of  nothing  but  this  evil,  and 
the  readiest  means  to  remove  it,  Brougham  aimed  at  the  crea- 
tion of  a  system  of  officialism  for  the  purpose  of  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  debtors'  estates.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  no  official  system  that  can  be  devised  can  possibly  excel,  or  is 
Ukely  to  equal,  in  rapidity  and  effectiveness  the  action  of  cre- 
ditors themselves  to  obtain  a  speedy  realisation  of  what  is,  in 
effect,  their  own  property.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Lord  Brougham  m  this  instance  departed  from  his  own  princi- 
ple of  natural  procedure  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  believe 
that,  in  his  later  years,  he  began  to  perceive  the  fallacy  of  his 
own  legislation  upon  this  subject,  and  that,  if  his  mental  vigour 
had  remained  to  him  for  a  short  time  longer,  he  would  have 
given  his  thorough  adherence  to  that  system  of  bankrupt  law, 
tounded  on  the  precisely  opposite  principle,  which  has  worked 
with  such  marked  success  in  Scotland. 

I  mention  this  the  more  because  I  believe  Lord  Brougham 
might  have  been  saved  from  some  error  in  the  matter  if  the 
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Law  Amendment  Society  had  been  in  existence  at  the  time. 
He  would  have  received  from  that  society  the  great  benefit  of 
counsel,  of  due  consideration  of  the  matter  in  hand,  and  of 
enlightenment  in  regard  to  pubHc  opinion.  I  feel  strongly 
the  truth  of  the  remark  made  by  Lord  Houghton,  when 
moving  the  resolution  the  other  night  at  the  opening  meeting 
of  the  Congress,  that  while  remembering  with  gratitude  the 
services  which  Lord  Brougham  had  rendered  to  this  Associa- 
tion and  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  we  must  not  forget 
the  services  which  those  bodies  had  rendered  to  Lord 
Brougham.  It  is  impossible  not  to  attribute  to  the  influence 
of  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  and  especially  to  that  of  its 
more  leading  members,  the  eminently  useful  and  patriotic 
exertions,  continued  for  at  least  twenty  years,  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law,  which  Lord  Brougham  made  after  the 
establishment  of  that  society.  The  society  was  not  indeed 
originated  by  himself;  its  foundation  was  due  to  the  late  Mr. 
James  Stewart,  a  man  of  whom,  having  known  him  personally, 
I  can  never  speak  without  feelings  of  gratitude  and  affection. 
The  idea  was  wholly  his ;  but  he  was  assisted  at  the  outset  by 
Mr.  William  Ewart,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill, 
the  late  recorder  of  this  borough,  who  are,  I  believe,  the  sole, 
or  nearly  the  sole,  survivors  of  a  band  of  earnest  and  able 
lawyers  who  joined  in  the  constitution  of  the  Law  Amend- 
ment Society.  At  an  early  period  they  received  the  adhe- 
sion of  Lord  Brougham,  who,  as  I  find  from  the  original 
minutes  of  the  society,  took  a  great  interest  in  its  establish- 
ment, and  an  active  part  with  its  promoters  in  its  organization  ; 
and  thenceforth  his  great  fame,  experience,  and  energy,  were 
devoted  to  its  cause.  In  the  year  1845  he  introduced  nine 
Bills  into  the  House  of  Commons  which  had  all  been 
prepared  by  various  committees  of  the  society,  dealing  with 
the  different  branches  of  our  law  and  procedure,  and  out  of 
those  nine  no  less  than  seven  were  passed  into  law. 

I  would  allude  more  particularly  to  the  Act  which  ad- 
mitted parties  to  a  suit  to  the  witness-box — a  measure  of 
which  Lord  Brougham  was  justly  proud,  and  with  which  his 
name  will  be  ever  identified  as  one  of  the  greatest  reforms 
effected  in  our  law.  I  quote  this  measure  as  a  remarkable 
example,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  characteristics  of  the  mind 
and  legislation  of  Lord  Brougham.  The  principle  embodied 
in  the  Act  was  not  originated  by  himself;  it  had,  on  the 
contrary,  very  long  before  been  laid  down  by  Bentham,  in  his 
celebrated  tract  on  "  iludicial  Evidence ;"  and  the  absurdity 
of  the  old  law,  which  shut  out  from  the  witness-box  every 
one  interested  in  the  record,  even  to  the  amount  of  a  sixpence, 
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had  already  been  successfully  attacked  by  Lord  Denman^ 
who,  in  the  year  1843,  passed  a  measure  with  this  remarkable 
preamble : — "Whereas  the  inquiry  after  truth  in  courts  of 
justice  is  often  obstructed  by  the  incapacities  created  by  the 
present  law,  and  it  is  desirable  that  full  information  as  to  the 
nets  in  issue,  both  in  criminal  and  in  civil  cases,  should  be 
Irid  before  the  persons  who  are  appointed  to  decide  upon 
them,  and  that  such  persons  should  exercise  their  judgment 
on  the  credit  of  the  witnesses,  and  upon  the  truth  of  their  testi- 
mony." In  that  preamble  Lord  Denman  laid  down  the  broad 
principle  that  no  evidence  should  be  excluded  from  courts  of 
justice  on  account  of  the  interest  or  prepossession  of  witnesses ; 
that  the  real  mode  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  on  the  trial  of  any 
issue,  was  not  only  to  invite,  but,  if  necessary,  to  compel  the 
presence  of  every  person  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  dispute, 
trusting  to  the  intelligence  of  the  jury  and  the  ability  of  the 
Court,  that  the  falsehood  would  be  sifted  from  the  truth. 
You  will  observe  that  I  have  done  justice  to  those  who  pre- 
ceded Lord  Brougham.  It  was  Bentham  who  originated 
the  principle;  it  was  Lord  Denman  who  carried  the  first 
Bill.  But  it  was  at  this  moment  that  the  peculiar 
faculties  of  Brougham  came  into  play.  I  venture  to  assert 
that  there  was  not  another  man  in  the  kingdom  who  would 
then  have  had  the  courage  to  propose  to  the  legis- 
lature the  abolition  of  the  remaining  restrictions  on  the 
admissibility  of  witnesses.  All  the  then  fifteen  judges  were 
opposed  to  the  admission  of  parties  to  the  suit ;  the  great  bulk 
ot  the  legal  profession  gave  it  their  determined  resistance  ;  but 
Lord  Brougham,  armed  with  the  Bill  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Ktt  Taylor  (one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the 
law  of  evidence),  and  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Law 
Amendment  Society,  boldly  proposed  to  the  House  of  Lords 
that  a  measure  as  beneficial  as  it  was  sweeping  should  at  once 
be  passed.  The  opposition  was  most  determined,  but  Lord 
Brougham  persisted  with  his  usual  energy,  and  the  Bill  was 
ultimately,  though  with  some  modifications,  passed  into  law. 
I  quote  this  as  a  remarkable  illustration  of  Brougham's  real 
fame.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  of  him  that  he  borrowed  his 
ideas  from  other  men,  but  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered that  he  did  what  those  other  men  could  not  do ;  he 
carried  their  ideas  into  effect.  Bentham  was  no  doubt  the 
great  thinker.  Brougham  was  the  man  of  action.      Bentham 

Elanned  the  campaign.  Brougham  fought  it.  It  is  only  just  to 
is  memory  to  say  that  throughout  his  long  and  active  life  he 
nearly  always  fought  on  the  right  side,  and  nearly  always  won 
the  battle. 
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With  regard  to  his  personal  connection  with  the  two  bodies 
represented  here  to-day,  I  should  wish  to  allude — as  it  will  be 
well  remembered  by  all  our  older  members — to  the  constant 
and  unremitting  work  done  by  Lord  Brougham  at  the  meetings 
and  the  committees  of  this  Association  and  of  the  Law  Amend- 
ment Society.  I  had  the  honour  of  acting  as  secretary 
to  the  Law  Amendment  Society  for  some  years,  and  I  cannot 
remember  that  during  that  period  there  were  more  than  two 
occasions  on  which  Lord  Brougham  was  absent  from  the  chair 
during  his  residence  in  England,  and  on  one  of  those  occasions 
he  was  absent  by  reason  or  the  state  of  his  health.  But  in  a 
more  private  way  he  was  constantly  aiding  us  with  his  immense 
legislative  experience  and  his  disinterested  advice.  I  would, 
moreover,  say,  and  the  more  especially  since  it  has  been  men- 
tioned to  me  by  several  present  here,  how  much  gratitude  is  justly 
due  to  Lord  Brougham  for  the  constant  kindness  and  friendship 
which  he  showed  individually  to  our  members.  It  never 
mattered  to  him  what  was  the  station  of  life,  what  the  degree 
of  ability,  or  what  the  particular  pursuits  of  any  one  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact ;  if  he  was  once  convinced  that  a 
man  had  earnestly  in  view  the  public  good,  he  was  always 
ready  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  to  aid  him  in  his  objects,  and 
to  stand  by  him  before  the  face  of  the  public  and  the  Association. 
I  was  rejoiced  that  the  resolution  in  memory  of  Lord  Brougham 
was  the  other  night  moved  so  eloquently  by  his  old  friend. 
Lord  Houghton,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Daniel,  Q.C.,  than 
whom  no  man  has  a  better  right  to  speak  as  a  representative  of 
our  Jurisprudence  Department.  I  can  only  add  to  what  was 
then  said,  a  hope  that  the  wish  given  utterance  to  by  the  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  when  he  moved  a  similar  resolution 
at  our  Council  in  May  last,  will  not  be  forgotten  —  that 
although  the  ashes  of  Lord  Brougham  may  be  destined  to 
remain  in  a  foreign  country,  some  public  memorial  of  him  may 
be  erected  by  the  Government,  or  by  the  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions of  that  public  to  whose  welfare  he  devoted  so  much  energy 
and  such  disinterested  labour. 

I  will  now  just  touch  upon  one  or  two  matters  in  which  the 
Council  has  interested  itself  during  the  past  year.  At  the 
Congress  at  Belfast,  the  subject  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
property  of  married  women  was  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  our  Jurisprudence  Department,  and  a  few  weeks  after  a 
memorial,  numerously  and  powerfully  signed,  was  presented 
to  the  Council,  asking  us  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  to 
make  such  exertions  to  obtain  a  legislative  change  in  the  law, 
as  we  should  consider  necessary.  The  Council  referred  the 
memorial  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Jurisprudence,  and 
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guided  by  their  advice,  resolved  to  ask  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  to 
introduce  a  Bill,  which   that   committee  had    prepared,  into 
the  House  of  Commons.     I  will  very  shortly,  as  the  matter 
has  already  been  gone  into  at  this  Congress,  state  the  objects 
of  the  measure.    The  ancient  law  of  this  country,  in  reference 
to  the  property  of  husband  and  wife,  was  on  the  whole  fair  to 
both.    •  Property,  at  the  origin  of  our  law,  consisted  almost 
wholly   of    land;    and   the   land   of    the   wife   did  not  pass 
absoluf^ely  to  the  husband  on  the  occasion  of  marriage,  nor 
does  it  do  so  now.     If  a  woman  owning  real  property  marries 
without  a  marriage  settlement,  the  husband  obtains  during 
life  the  management  of  the  property ;    but  he  cannot  alienate 
without    her  consent,  and  if  there  are  no  children  by  the 
marriage,  the  property   reverts  to    the  wife's   heirs    on   the 
expiration  of  the  husband's  life  interest.     That  is  an  equitable 
arrangement,  but  upon  that  point,  as  upon  many  others,  our 
common  law  was  singularly  unelastic,  for  as  commerce  in- 
creased, and  personal  property  came  to  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  national  wealth,  there  arose  this  anomaly,  that  the  law 
eiying  the  whole  of  the  personal  property  of  the  wife  to  the 
nuaband  has  made  the  mere  act  of  marriage,  as   my  friend 
Mr.  Westlake  said  the  other  day,  to  operate  as  a  crime,  for 
which  the  wife  suffers  total  confiscation    as   a   punishment. 
That  evil,  indeed,  is  evaded  for  the  wealthier  classes  by  the 
action  of  the  Courts  of  Equity  and  the  system  which  they 
have  instituted  of  trusts  and  marriage  settlements.     This  is 
no  doubt  an  adequate  remedy  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  the  luxuries  of  a  solicitor's  bill,  a  deed,  and  not  improbably 
a  chancery  suit,  but  it  is  absolutely  inapplicable  to  tnat  class 
which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  nation.     There  is,  in   fjtct, 
upon  this  subject,  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor.     A  rich  heiress,  on  her  marriage,  can  have  her  posses- 
sions absolutely  secured  to  her ;    on  the  poor  woman  descends 
all  the  hardship  of  the  original  rule  of  the  common  law ;    she 
sees  her  husband  take  absolute  possession  of  her  property, 
possibly  to  spend  it  in  profligacy.      We,  therefore,  proposed 
m  our  Bill  that  the  property  of  a  married  woman  shall  remain 
in  her  possession  as  if  she  still  were  what  the  law  calls  a 
feme  sole, 

I  rejoice  to  find  that  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  which  the  Bill  was  referred,  and  which  sat  for 
some  time  last  session,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
law  13  indefensible,  and  ought  to  be  altered.  With  that  con- 
clusion we  are  quite  content,  and  we  leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament  to  devise  the  particular  form  of  enactment  which  it 
is  desirable  to  pass.      I  cannot  help  saying  here,  that  those 
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who  maintam^  as  eome  still  do^  that  such  an  alteration  of 
the  law  would  be  followed  by  vast  social  misfortune^  cannot 
have  well  considered  the  evidence  which  was  given  before  the 
committee^  by  eminent  men  of  other  countries,  where  the 
precise  change  of  which  I  speak  has  been  introduced.  The 
Northern  States  of  America,  which  inherited  our  language,  our 
laws,  and  to  a  great  extent  our  social  customs  and  usages,  have 
found  it  necessary  to  introduce  this  alteration.  It  has  been  in 
force  there  for  many  years,  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Field  and 
others  shews  that  it  has  been  attended  not  only  with  no  disadvan- 
tages, but,  on  the  contrary,  with  great  benefits,  and  that  there 
does  not  exist  in  those  States  a  person  desirous  of  reverting  to 
the  ancient  state  of  the  law.  But  again,  if  it  is  said  ^that 
American  society  furnishes  no  precedent  for  us^  then  I  refer 
you  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Rose,  ChancellQr  of  the  Exchequer  for 
Canada,  who  gave  evidence  as  to  a  Bill  of  this  nature,  which 
had  been  carried  through  the  Canadian  Legislature,  and 
which,  he  says,  works  admirably,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  people.  I  venture  to  think  that  such  facts  practically 
answer  the  fears  of  some  as  to  what  may  be  the  result  of  this 
alteration  of  the  law.  For  myself,  personally,  I  trust  no  half 
measures  will  be  accepted ;  that  there  will  be  a  total  change  ; 
and  that  whatever  subsequent  qualifications  may  be  intro- 
duced, the  Bill  will  affirm  the  principle  that  a  married  woman 
should  not  be  deprived,  by  the  act  of  marriage,  of  the  posses- 
sion or  control  of  her  property ;  that  she  should  be  allowed  to 
keep  it  in  her  own  hands,  or  to  give  it  to  her  husband  if  she 
like,  to  spend  or  save  it  as  she  chooses,  and  to  exercise  her  free 
will  over  it  in  every  particular.  That  is  the  only  principle 
which  can  satisfy  the  justice  of  the  case.  I,  for  one,  am 
strongly  opposed  to  the  vicious  system  of  legislation  which 
creates  or  maintains  an  injustice,  and  then  seeks  to  apply  to  it 
an  artificial  remedy. 

A  Bill  on  the  subject  of  the  law  of  Evidence,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  has  also  been  prepared ;  but  it  was  not  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  on  account  of  the  pressure 
of  business.  It  is  the  intention,  however,  of  Mr.  Denman  to 
bring  it  forward  at  an  early  period  next  session.  The  object 
of  t&t  Bill  is  to  sweep  away  the  last  remaining  restrictions 
ujjon  the  admissibility  of  witnesses,  and  to  carry  out  the 
original  intention  of  Lord  Denman's  preamble  and  Lord 
Brougham's  Act.  By  its  provisions  plamtiffs  and  defendants 
would  be  admitted^  in  cases  of  divorce  and  breach  of  promise^ 
to  give  evidence  upon  the  matters  in  issue.    The  objection 

^  which  I  have  heard  raised  to  the  measure  is  precisely  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  which  have  been  urged  to  former  reforms 
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in  that  branch  of  the  law — the  probability,  namely,  that  such 
eridence  might  be  perjured.  I  shall  only  say  that  those  who 
believe  that  juries  will,  as  a  rule,  be  deceived  by  perjured  tes- 
timony, must  have  formed  a  wonderfully  low  estimate  of  the 
power  of  cross-examination.  There  is,  I  imagine,  no  practising 
Darrister  who  doubts  that  when  a  witness  is  once  put  in  the 
box  the  truth  will  come  out  somehow.  It  is  penectly  true 
that  it  may  be  occasionally  unpleasant  for  a  witness  to  speak 
the  truth ;  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  it  should  be  so :  but  the 
interests  of  justice  cannot  be  hindered  because  the  misconduct 
of  parties  to  a  suit  may  render  it  disagreeable  for  them  to  be 

S laced  before  a  jury.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  advice  which 
ir  James  Wilde  gave  two  years  ago,  in  a  published  letter  to 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  will  be  followed ;  that  the  last  restriction 
on  the  competence  of  witnesses  may  be  swept  away  ;  and  that 
my  friend  Mr.  Denman  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  carry 
out  in  its  integrity  the  preamble  of  his  illustrious  father. 

I  have  only  time  furtner  to  say  that  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act,  the  amendment  aud  consolidation  of  the  sanitary  laws, 
and  the  raising  of  revenue  by  the  licensing  of  gambling 
houses  in  some  of  our  colonies,  were  amongst  the  other 
questions  upon  which  the  Council  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  action,  either  by  memorial  to  the  Government  or 
petition  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  But  I  may,  in 
conclusion,  having  been  connected  with  this  Association 
from  the  outset,  having  attended  all  its  meetings,  and 
watched  the  course  of  its  proceedings,  be  permitted  to  re- 
mark that  however  disposed  we  may  be  to  profit  by  any  just 
criticism  passed  upon  our  policy  or  our  organization,  I,  for 
one,  am  neither  ashamed  of  our  objects  nor  discontented  with 
our  success.  In  looking  back  from  this,  our  twelfth  meeting, 
over  the  whole  course  of  our  history,  I  am  rejoiced  to  think 
that  we  have  been  enabled  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  help 
on  movements  useful  to  the  people,  to  remedy  some  abuses, 
to  start  some  new  ideas,  and  to  contribute,  I  trust,  to  the 
great  science  of  political  philosophy  which  our  Society  was 
designed  to  promote.  That  science  is  not  confined  to 
economics,  to  the  principles  regulating  the  creation  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  however  important  those  may  be  ;  it  does 
not  deal  only  with  material  interests  ;  it  deals  with  the  whole 
well-being  of  man  and  the  progress  of  society,  with  those 
moral  aims  and  aspirations  which  the  Association  was  estab- 
li^ed  to  further,  and  to  which  I  trust  it  will  always  remain 
true. 
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IN  opening  the  proceedings  of  the  section  over  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  preside,  I  shall  not  think  it  right  to  anticipate  the  discus- 
sion of  the  special  questions  which  are  to  become  immediately  the 
subjects  of  debate.  I  shall,  however,  ask  your  attention  for  a  few 
moments  to  the  consideration  of  the  general  character  of  that  which 
may  most  properly  be  called  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
Social  Science,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  International  Law.  In 
order  properly  to  appreciate  the  bearings  of  the  questions  which  we 
are  about  to  discuss,  and  the  principles  upon  which  the  discussion 
ought  to  proceed,  it  is  obviously  indispensable  in  the  first  instance  to 
arrive  at  some  understanding  as  to  what  is  meant  by  *^  international 
law,"  which  is  the  rule  from  which  the  several  rights  and  duties 
are  assumed  to  be  evolved.  Let  us  not  be  alarmed  at  the  magnitude 
or  the  intricacy  of  this  question.  It  is  not  perhaps  so  difficult,  as  it 
is  sometimes  supposed,  to  form  a  conception  sufficiently  intelligible 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  practical  action.  But  difficult  or  easy,  com- 
plicated or  simple,  it  is  an  idea  upon  the  comprehension  of  which  the 
proper  appreciation  of  such  questions  must  hinge,  and  to  attempt  to 
attain  a  solution  without  an  adequate  understanding  of  it  would  be 
at  once  illogical  and  futile. 

What  then  is  international  law  ?  Upon  what  principles  is  it 
based  1  From  what  sources  is  it  derived  ?  Where  are  its  institutes 
to  be  found  ?  These  are  preliminary  questions  which  it  is  hopeless 
to  evade,  and  which  it  is  quite  possible,  practically  if  not  scien- 
tifically, to  answer.  No  sooner  do  we  begin  to  grapple  with  the  idea 
than  we  find  the  notions  which  collect  themselves  round  the  ordinary 
and  technical  conception  of  the  word  **  law  "  conspicuously  absent. 
International  law  is  a  system  which  has  no  legislature  to  enact  its 
decrees  ;  no  judiciary  to  interpret  its  doctrine  :  no  executive  to  en- 
force its  sanctions.  Is  this  system  then  a  chimera,  a  fiction,  a  phi*ase? 
Assuredly  not      The  history  of  modem  civilization  demon8trate9 
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its  existence,  and  the  conscience  of  mankind  attests  its  neces- 
sity. When  Grotius  addressed  his  great  remonstrance  to  Europe 
two  centuries  ago,  he  invoked  the  voice  of  the  past,  and  he  appealed 
to  the  internal  convictions  of  his  own  age  against  its  own  practice. 
The  universal  tosent  of  the  civilized  world — an  assent  more  remark- 
able than  anything  which  has  been  seen  since  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity — affords  a  solid  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  truths  which 
he  proclaimed  and  the  necessity  of  the  system  he  created.  This  is 
not  the  occasion  to  enter  upon  a  scientific  criticism  of  the  sufficiency 
of  his  method  or  the  adequacy  of  his  conclusions.  The  ^'Prolegomena'' 
and  the  early  part  of  the  first  book  of  the  '*  Treatise  "  of  Grotius  arc 
so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite  them  in  detail  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  found  the  system  of  international  law  upon 
the  assumption  that  there  is  a  society  of  nations  whose  rights  and 
obligations  amongst  one  another  are  similar  to,  though  not  identical 
with,  those  of  persons  living  in  political  society;  that  there  is  a 
conception  of  right  and  wrong  between  independent  nations  no 
less  than  between  citizens  of  particular  states  ;  that,  in  short,  there 
is  a  doctrine  of  consensual  morality,  which  is  of  universal  obligation. 
It  was  much  to  have  mastered  this  great  idea — an  idea  unknown  to 
the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  to  which  the  Roman  intellect  had 
hardly  reached.  The  doctrine  of  international  law,  like  that  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  serf,  is  the  latest  and  the  best  political  develop- 
ment of  the  fundamental  dogma  of  Christian  ethics — ^I  mean  the 
absolute  equality  of  nations  and  of  persons ;  a  doctrine  which  by 
its  slow  but  certain  progress  has  founded,  and  is  still  working  out, 
the  fabric  of  modem  civilization. 

To  have  seized  this  great  idea,  and  to  have  ensured  its  acceptance, 
was  in  itself  a  work  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  estimate.  But  there  still  remained  behind  the 
task,  no  less  difficult,  of  discovering  the  rules  of  the  law  which  was 
thus  declared,  and  of  devising  means  for  enforcing  their  observance. 
This  has  formed  for  two  centuries  the  occupation  of  those  who  have 
employed  themselves  oh  this  great  branch  of  jurisprudence.  That 
they  have  succeeded  to  the  extent  which  might  have  been  hoped  it 
is  impossible  to  affirm.  That  their  efforts  have  not  been  wholly 
fruitless  no  student  of  history  will  deny.  That  nations  in  their 
dealings  with  one  another  have  allowed,  or  do  allow,  the  rule  of 
right  to  |ir6vail  over  passion,  ambition,  and  interest  cannot,  un- 
hflt>pily,  be  predicated.  Biit  that  there  has  been  and  is  ah  increasing 
refcoghition  of  moral  responsibility  defined  by  ascertainable  principles 
is  an  assertion  which  the  experience  of  moral  civilizs^tion  justifies. 

Admitting,  then,  that  there  is  a  rule  of  right  and  wrong  between 
nations,  let  us  endeavour  to  examine  how  this  rule  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained. The  whole  subject  has  been  greatly  confused,  partly  by  l^e 
inaccdracy  of  ihb  language  employed,  and  partlv  by  the  inadequacy 
of  language  itself,  to  define  the  complex  idea  which  it  is  necessary  to 
express.  The  imperfection  of  the.  terms  "jus"  " rfrotV,"  " recA/," 
and  still  more  the  English  word  "  Liiw,"  to  convey  the  correct  idea 
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io  a  scientific  sense,  is  universallj  admitted.  In  borrowing  from  the 
terminology  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults  the  phrase  **jus  gentium^'* 
Grotius  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  only  language 
which  Europe  at  that  time  would  have  understood.  He  could  not 
speak  to  mankind,  perhaps  he  could  hardly  have  himself  thought^ 
dirough  any  other  medium  than  that  of  the  vulgar  tongue.  It  was, 
however,  perceived,  as  early  as  the  time  at  which  the  treatise  of 
Zouch  ''  de  judicio  inter  gentes  **  appeared,  that  the  modem  idea 
differed  from  that  which  the  Roman  term  expressed.  But  the 
general  adoption  of  the  modern  phrase  "  International  Law  *'  as  a 
substitute  for  the  old  title  of  the  *'  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations  "  is 
distinctly  due  to  the  philosophical  and  reforming  genius  of  Benthara. 
l^his  phrase,  though  less  inaccurate  than  that  which  it  has  replaced, 
is  still,  without  careful  limitations,  greatly  calculated  to  mislead. 

In  what  sense,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  can  the  word  '^  law  " 
be  applied  to  a  condition  of  things  which  recognizes  no  common 
superior.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enter  with  any  advantage 
upon  a  discussion  which  is  conversant  with  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions of  ethics  and  the  profoundest  principles  of  law.  Leaving 
behind  us,  then,  as  far  as  we  can,  mere  theoretical  disquisition  and 
philosophical  polemics,  let  us  endeavour  to  an*ive  at  a  practical 
definition  of  that  which  we  substantially  mean  when  we  speak  of 
^*  international  law."  I  know  no  answer  to  this  question  so  com- 
plete or  so  satisfactory  as  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  greatest  of  the  disciples  of  Bcntham,  whose  comprehensive  and 
incisive  analysis  entitles  him  to  the  first  rank  amongst  the  teachers 
of  law — I  need  hardly  say  that  I  speak  of  Mr.  John  Austin.  The 
following  passage  from  "  The  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined,'* 
vol.  i.,  p.  126,  leaves  little  desired  or  unsupplied. 

'*  A  few  species  of  the  laws  which  are  set  by  general  opinion  have 
gotten  appropriate  names.  For  example,  there  are  laws  or  rules 
imposed  upon  gentlemen  by  opinions  current  amongst  gentlemen. 
And  these  are  usually  styled  the  rules  of  honour,  or  the  laws  or  law 
of  honour.  There  are  laws  or  rules  imposed  upon  people  of  fashion 
by  opinions  current  in  the  fashionable  world.  And  these  are  usually 
styled  *the  law  set  by  fashion.'  There  are  laws  which  regard  the 
conduct  of  independent  political  societies  in  their  various  relations  to 
one  another.  Or  rather  there  are  laws  which  regard  the  conduct  of 
sovereigns  pr  supreme  governments  in  their  various  relations  to  one 
another.  And  laws  or  rules  of  this  species,  which  are  imposed  upon 
nations  or  sovereigns  by  opinions  current  among  nations,  are  usually 
styled  the  ^  law  of  nations  or  international  law.' 

'*  Now  a  law  set  or  imposed  by  general  opinion,  is  a  law  improperly 
so  called.  It  is  styled  '  a  law  or  rule '  by  an  analogical  extension  of 
the  term.  When  we  speak  of  a  law  set  by  general  opinion,  wo 
denote  by  that  expression  the  following  fact : — Some  indeterminate 
body  or  uncertain  aggregate  body  regards  a  kind  of  conduct  with  a 
sentiment  of  aversion  or  liking.  Or  (changing  the  expression)  that 
indeterminate  body  opines  unfavourably  or  favourably  of  a  given 
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kind  of  conduct.  In  consequence  of  that  sentiment,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  that  opinion,  it  is  likely  that  they,  or  some  of  them,  will 
be  displeased  with  a  party  who  shall  pursue  or  not  pursue  conduct  of 
that  kind.  And,  in  consequence  of  that  displeasure,  it  is  likely  that 
some  party  (what  party  being  undetermined)  will  visit  the  party 
provoking  it  with  some  evil  or  another. 

'^  The  body  by  whose  opinion  the  law  is  said  to  be  set,  does  not 
command,  expressly  or  tacitly,  that  conduct  of  the  given  kind  shall 
be  forborne  or  pursued.  For,  since  it  is  not  a  body  precisely  deter- 
mined or  certain,  it  cannot,  as  a  body,  express  or  intimate  a  wish. 
As  a  body,  it  cannot  signify  a  wish  by  oral  or  written  words,  or 
by  positive  or  negative  deportment.  The  so-called  law  or  rule 
which  its  opinion  is  said  to  impose,  is  merely  the  sentiment  which 
it  feels,  or  is  merely  the  opinion  which  it  holds,  in  regard  to  a 
kind  of  conduct. 

'^  A  determinate  member  of  the  body,  who  opines  or  feels  with 
the  body,  may  doubtless  be  moved  or  impelled  by  that  very  opinion 
or  sentiment  to  command  that  conduct  of  the  kind  shall  be  forborne 
or  pursued.  But  the  command  expressed  or  intimated  by  that 
determinate  party  is  not  a  law  or  rule  imposed  by  general  opinion. 
It  is  a  law  properly  so  called,  set  by  a  determinate  author.  For 
example,  the  so-called  law  of  nations  consists  of  opinions  or  senti- 
ments current  amongst  nations  generally.  It  therefore  is  not  law 
properly  so  called.  But  one  supreme  government  may  doubtless 
command  another  to  forbear  from  a  kind  of  conduct  which  the  law 
of  nations  condemns.  And,  though  it  is  fashioned  on  law  which  is 
law  improperly  so  called,  this  command  is  a  law  in  the  proper 
signification  of  the  term.  Speaking  precisely,  the  command  is  a 
rule  of  positive  morality  set  by  a  determinate  author.  For,  as  no 
supreme  government  is  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  another,  the 
government  commanding  does  not  command  in  its  character  of 
political  superior.  If  the  government  receiving  the  command  were 
in  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  other,  the  command,  though  fashioned 
on  the  law  of  nations,  would  amount  to  a  positive  law. 

"  The  foregoing  description  of  a  law  set  by  general  opinion  im- 
ports the  following  consequence  : — that  the  party  who  will  enforce  it 
against  any  future  transgressor  is  never  determinate  and  assignable. 
The  party  who  actually  enforces  it  against  an  actual  transgressor  is 
of  necessity  certain.  In  other  words,  if  an  actual  transgressor  be 
harmed  in  consequence  of  the  breach  of  the  law,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  displeasure  which  the  breach  of  the  law  has  provoked,  he 
receives  the  harm  from  a  party  who,  of  necessity,  is  certain.  But 
that  certain  party  is  not  the  executor  of  a  command  proceeding  from 
the  uncertain  body.  He  has  not  been  authorized  by  that  uncertain 
body  to  enforce  that  so-called  law  which  its  opinion  is  said  to 
establish.  He  is  not  in  the  position  of  a  minister  of  justice  appointed 
by  the  sovereign  or  state  to  execute  commands  which  it  issues.  He 
harms  the  actual  offender  against  the  so-called  law,  or  (to  speak  in 
analogical  language)  he  applies  the  sanction  annexed  to  it,  of  his  own 
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spontaneous  movement.  Consequently,  though  a  party  who  actually 
enforces  it  is  of  necessity  certain,  the  party  who  will  enforce  it  against 
any  future  offender  is  never  determinate  and  assignable. 

'^  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  reasons,  that  a  so-called  law  set  by 
general  opinion  is  not  a  law  in  the  proper  sigDification  of  the  term. 
It  also  follows  from  the  same  reasons  that  it  is  not  armed  with  a 
sanction,  and  does  not  impose  a  duty,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of 
the  expressions.  For  a  sanction,  properly  so  called,  is  an  evil 
annexed  to  a  command  ;  and  duty,  properly  so  called,  is  obnoxious- 
ness  to  evils  of  the  kind. 

*^  But  a  so-called  law  set  by  general  opinion  is  closely  analogous  to 
law  in  the  proper  signification  of  the  term  ;  and,  by  consequence,  the 
so-called  sanction  with  which  the  former  is  armed,  and  the  so-called 
duty  which  the  former  imposes,  are  closely  analogous  to  a  sanction 
and  a  duty  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  expressions. 

*^  The  analogy  between  a  law  in  the  proper  signification  of  the 
term  and  a  so-called  law  set  by  general  opiuion,  may  be  stated 
briefly  in  the  following  manner.     1.  In  the  case  of  a  law  properly 
so  calledy  the  determinate,  individual  or  body  by  whom  the  law  is 
established   wishes  that  conduct  of  a  kind   shall  be   forborne   or 
pursued.     In  the  case  of  a  law  imposed  by  general  opinion,  a  wish 
that  conduct  of  a  kind  shall  bo  forborne  or  pursued  is  felt  by  the 
uncertain  body  whose  general  opinion  imposes  it.     2.  If  a  party 
obliged  by  the  law  proper  shall  not  comply  with  the  wish  of  the 
determinate  individual  or  body,  he  probably  will  suffer,  in  conse- 
quence of  liis  not  complying,  the  evil  or  inconvenience  annexed  to 
the  law  as  a  sanction.    If  a  party  obnoxious  to  their  displeasure 
shall  not  comply  with  the  wish  of  the  uncertain  body  of  persons, 
he  probably  will  suffer  in  consequence  of  his  not  complying,  some 
evil   or  inconvenience  from   some   party  or   another.      3.  By  the 
sanction  annexed  to  the  law  proper,  the  parties  obliged  are  in- 
clined to  act  or  forbear,  agreeably  to  its  injunctions  or  prohibitions. 
By  the    evil  which    probably  will   follow  the   displeasure  of  the 
uncertain  body,  the  parties  obnoxious  are  inclined  to  act  or  forbear, 
agreeably  to  the  sentiment  or  opinion  which  is  styled  analogically  a 
law.     4.  In  consequence  of  the  law  properly  so  called,  the  conduct 
of  the  parties  obliged  has  a  steadiness,  constancy,  or  uniformity, 
which,  without  the   existence  of   the    law,   their    conduct  would 
probably  want     In  consequence  of  the  sentiment  or  opinion  which 
is  styled  analogically  a  law,  the  conduct  of  the  parties  obnoxious 
has  a  steadiness  or  uniformity,  which,  without  the  existence  of  the 
sentiment  in  the  uncertain  body  of  persons,  their  conduct  would 
hardly  present.     For  they  who  are  obnoxious  to  the  sanction  which 
arms  the  law  proper,  commonly  do  or  forbear  from  the  acts  which 
the  law  enjoins  or  forbids  ;  whilst  they  who  are  obnoxious  to  the 
evil  which  will  probably  follow   the   displeasure  of  the  uncertain 
body  of  persons  commonly  do  or  forbear  from  the  acts  which  the 
body  approves  or  dislikes.     Many  of  the  applications  of  the  term 
law  which  are  merely  metaphorical  or  figurative,  were  probably 
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suggested  (as  I  shall  shew  hereafter)  by  that  uniformity  of  conduct 
which  is  consequent  on  a  law  proper," 

Now,  if  this  definition  be  admitted,  as  I  think  it  must  be  admitted, 
to  be  correct,  we  have  made  a  solid  advance  towards  the  idea  at 
which  we  are  seeking  to  arrive.  The  rule  of  right  and  wrong 
between  nations  is  found  to  be  a  rule  prescribed  by  public  opinion 
and  dictated  by  the  moral  sentiments  of  nations.  Still  it  will  be 
perceived  that  there  remains  behind  the  practical  difficulty  of  dis- 
covering how  this  public  opinion  is  ascertained,  and  upon  what 
basis  these  moral  sentiments  are  founded.  To  solve  adequately  this 
question  would  be  to  pronounce  fully  upon  the  great  controversy 
which  has  agitated,  and  will  probably  always  agitate,  the  rival 
schools  of  jurisprudence.  The  followers  of  Puflfendorf  have  re- 
ferred everything  to  a  law  of  nature,  of  which  they  supposed  them- 
selves to  hold  the  key ;  whilst  the  disciples  of  Rachel  and  Moser 
have  declined  to  recognise  anything  but  what  they  term  the 
"  positive  and  practical  law  of  nations,"  as  evidenced  by  a  usage 
wjiich  apparently  they  assume  to  have  had  no  particular  origin,  and 
to  be  controlled  by  no  special  principles.  The  Insufficiency  of 
either  of  these  methods,  taken  separately,  has,  I  think  it  may  be 
said,  been  universally  recognised.  And  modem  writers  have  fallen 
back  upon  a  compromise  of  the  two  principles,  the  limits  of  which 
are  very  imperfectly  determined.  There  is  perhaps  no  phrase  more 
historically  inaccurate  or  more  logically  indefensible  than  that  of  the 
**  law  of  nature,"  yet  if,  perhaps,  we  except  the  word  "  liberty," 
there  is  no  idea  which  has  played  so  great  or  beneficial  a  part  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  The  history  of  the  origin  of  this  idea, 
and  of  its  effect  upon  ancient  and  modei*n  society,  is  treated  with  a 
masterly  hand  in  the  remarkable  work  of  Mr.  Maine  upon  "  Ancient 
Law."  With  a  reference  to  what  is  said  in  this  most  scientific 
and  philosophical  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  would  be  too  long 
to  transcribe,  and  which  is  too  pregnant  to  be  condensed,  I  pass 
from  this  interesting  and  difficult  subject.  As  has  been  already 
said,  what  we  must  here  endeavour  is  not  to  establish  a  logical 
theory,  but  to  get  at  a  practical  definition.  For,  after  all,  these 
investigations  of  the  foundation  of  the  moral  sentiments,  whether 
of  individuals  or  of  nations,  deal  with  problems  which,  like  that 
of  the  origin  of  evil  itself,  are  probably  insoluble  by  the  human 
intellect,  and  are  certainly  unnecessary  for  the  government  of 
human  conduct.  This  controversy  in  jurisprudence  is  nothing 
but  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  great  ethical  discussion  as  to 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  human  conception  of  right  and 
wrong.  This  is  a  matter  which  always  has  divided,  and  probably 
always  will  divide,  the  opinion  of  mankind.  What  we  are  fami- 
liar with  in  England  as  the  rival  theories  of  Butler  and  of 
Bentham,  the  one  referring  everything  to  the  dictates  of  an  inner 
conscience,  the  other  deriving  everything  from  a  far-sighted  judg- 
ment of  utility,  will  recruit  their  forces  in  every  age  from  the  minds 
which  will  naturally  gravitate  to  their  opposing  camps.  If  I 
notice  these  wider  topics  it  is  only  to  discard  them,  and  to  dissect 
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oat   of  the    discossion    all    that    is  not  necessary  to  a  practical 
Bolation. 

Leaving,  then,  the  yexed  and  barren  debate  upon  the  recondite 
origin  of  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind,  let  us  apply  ourselves  to 
the  more  practical  task  of  discovering  the  method  by  which  these 
moral  sentiments  are  ascertained.  I  do  not  know  that-  there  is  much 
more  to  be  said  on  the  subject  than  was  said  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  the  founder  of  international  law. 

**  Probatur  autem  hoc  jus  gentium  pari  modo  quo  jus  non  scriptum 
ciTile,  usu  continue  et  testimonio  peritorum.  Est  enim  hoc  jus,  ut 
recte  notat  Dio  Chrysostomus,  wprifia  fiiov  xai  xp6vov^  repertum  tem- 
poris  et  usus.  At  que  in  earn  rem  maximum  nobis  usum  praebent 
illustres  annalium  conditores."  Grotius  lib.  i.,  cap.  i.,  §  14. 

Kent  states  the  matter  somewhat  more  at  length  (Comment,  vol. 
L,  p.  18):— 

**  There  is  no  work  which  combines,  in  just  proportions  and  with 
entire  satisfaction,  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
necessary  and  of  the  instituted  law  of  nations,  and  in  which  principles 
are  sufficiently  supported  by  argument,  authority,  and  example. 
Since  the  age  of  Grotius,  the  code  of  law  has  been  vastly  enlarged 
and  improved,  and  its  rights  better  defined,  and  its  severities  greatly 
mitigated.  The  rights  of  maritime  capture,  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  prize,  and  the  duties  and  privileges  of  neutrals  have  grown 
into  very  important  titles  in  the  system  of  national  law.  We  now 
appeal  to  more  accurate,  more  authentic,  more  precise,  and  more 
commanding  evidence  of  the  rules  of  public  law,  by  a  reference  to 
the  decision  of  those  tribunals,  to  whom,  in  every  country,  the 
administration  of  that  branch  of  jurisprudence  is  specially  entrusted. 
We  likewise  appeal  to  the  oflBcial  documents  and  ordinances  of 
particular  states,  which  have  professed  to  reduce  into  a  systematic 
code,  for  the  direction  of  their  own  tribunals  and  for  the  information 
of  foreign  powers,  the  law  of  nations,  on  those  points  which  relate 
particularly  to  the  rights  of  commerce  and  the  duties  of  neutrality. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  higher  and  more  authoritative  sanctions,  the 
ordinances  of  foreign  states,  the  opinions  of  eminent  statesmen,  and 
the  writings  of  distinguished  jurists,  are  regarded  as  of  great  con- 
sideration on  questions  not  settled  by  conventional  law.  In  cases 
where  the  principal  jurists  agree,  the  presumption  will  be  very  great 
in  favour  of  the  solidity  of  their  maxims  ;  and  no  civilized  nation, 
that  does  not  arrogantly  set  all  ordinary  law  and  justice  at  defiance, 
will  venture  to  disregard  the  uniform  sense  of  the  established 
writers  on  international  law.  England  and  the  United  States  have 
been  equally  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  works  of 
jurists,  writing  professedly  on  public  law,  and  the  binding  force  of 
the  general  usage  and  practice  of  nations,  and  the  still  greater 
respect  due  to  judicial  decisions  recognising  and  enforcing  the  law 
of  nations.  In  all  our  foreign  negotiations  and  domestic  discussions 
of  questions  of  national  law  we  have  paid  the  most  implicit  respect 
to  the  practice  of  Europe,  and  the  opinions  of  her  most  distinguished 
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civilians.  In  England,  the  report  made  in  1753,  to  the  king  in 
answ^er  to  the  Prussian  memorial,  is  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
obedience  shewn  to  the  great  standing  authorities  on  the  law  of 
nations  to  which  I  have  alluded  ;  and,  in  a  case  which  came  before 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  1764,  in  the  K.B.,  he  referred  to  a  decision  of 
Lord  Talbot,  who  had  declared  that  the  law  of  nations  was  to  be 
collected  from  the  practice  of  different  nations,  and  the  authority  of 
writers,  and  who  had  argued  from  such  authorities  as  Grotius, 
Barbeyrac,  Bynkershoek,  Wickquefort,  &c.,  in  a  case  where  British 
authority  was  silent," 

The  public  opinion  of  nations,  then,  must  be  ascertained,  like  the 
public  opinion  of  particular  societies,  by  observation,  by  testimony, 
by  usage.  We  are  now  in  a  position  still  further  to  build  up  our 
practical  definition  of  international  law,  which  we  may  describe  as 
''  the  public  opinion  of  nations  as  to  the  rule  of  right  and  wrong  in 
their  conduct  towards  one  another,  evidenced  by  the  authority  of 
competent  wnters  and  the  approved  usage  of  states." 

In  order  to  make  this  definition  practically  applicable,  some  further 
explanation  b  necessary.  Inasmuch  as  this  rule  rests  upon  opinion, 
it  necessarily  partakes  of  the  indefiniteness  and  of  the  fluctuations 
which  are  the  inseparable  qualities  of  opinion.  This  in  some  respects 
is  a  disadvantage  of  the  system :  in  others  it  constitutes  its  special 
merit.  In  a  particular  case  the  absence  of  some  precise,  strict, 
invariable  rule  may  be  the  cause  of  perplexity  and  strife.  But  on 
the  whole  it  is  no  doubt  an  advantage  that  the  code  of  the  morality 
of  nations  should  be  so  loosely  embodied  that  it  may  accommodate 
itself  with  facility  to  the  growing  wants  and  the  enlarging  views  of  a 
progressive  civilization.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  abrogate  a  law 
than  to  modify  a  custom.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  conscience 
of  nations  that  though  it  boasts  its  catena  patrum^  its  rules  of 
conduct  have  not  been  reduced  to  articles  or  formulated  in  creeds 
which  bind  posterity  by  the  obsolete  ideas  of  other  minds  and  of 
another  age.  The  law  of  nations  is  a  law  not  of  the  dead  but  of  the 
living.  It  grows  with  their  growth  and  strengthens  with  their 
strength.  It  is  the  faithful  mirror  of  an  «ver-increasing  enlightenment 
and  the  real  embodiment  of  a  constantly  improving  morality.  Cres- 
cit  oeeuito  velut  arbor  osvo.  Whilst  its  roots  are  fixed  in  the 
experience  and  traditions  of  the  past,  its  life  is  in  the  air  and  light 
of  the  present  ;  it  is  ever  lifting  itself  to  a  higher  and  purer  atmo- 
sphere :  and  its  germs  are  always  expanding  in  the  hopes  and  the 
faith  of  the  future.  These  reflections  ought  in  some  measure  to 
restrain  the  impatience  which  is  often  expressed  [at  the  indetermi- 
nateness  of  the  rules  of  international  law.  The  objection  is  one 
which  is  inevitable  in  a  progressive  science  founded  on  the  growth 
of  opinion.  In  such  a  system  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  rules  or  laws  are  in  eveiy  stage  of  formation — some  fixed,  some 
uncertain  and  in  dispute,  some  in  embryo.  Thus  it  may  be  said 
that  the  inviolability  of  ambassadors  is  a  fixed  law.  All  writers 
on  this  point  concur— all  usage  is  uniform.     Take  again  such  a 
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qoeedon  aa  tbe  ooafiacatioii  of  contraband  or  tlio  riglit  of  blockade. 
Here  the  general  principle  is  ascertained,  but  there  is  much  question 
on  the  details  of  its  application.     Thus  it  is  still  in  dispute  what 
coostitiites  an  effective  blockade  and  what  is  the  catalogue  of  contra- 
band*   In  order  to  give  precision  to  our  ideas,  let  us  briefly  examine 
Uia  history  of  one  of  the  most  important  questions  which  has  ever 
been  agitated  and  which  has  passed  through  every  phase  of  inter* 
national  law.    I  mean  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  *'  free  ships  free 
goods."    First  we  find  the  opposite  principle  laid  down  in  the 
**  Consolato  del  Mare."    Then  we  find  particular  nations  stipulating 
in  special  treaties  for  the   freedom  of  neutral   commerce ;  .then 
the   same    nations    when   engaged   in  war  reverting    to  the    old 
principle;  then  a  great  conflict  of  writers,   some  advocating  the 
ancient    rule,   others    contending   for   the  new  doctrine ;    then  a 
combination  of  nations  to  establish  the  interests  of  neutrab ;    again, 
a  victory  of  the  mistress  of  the  seas  establishing  the  bedligcrent 
right ;  yet  in  spite  of  all  this  the  new  doctrine  finally  triumphing 
over  the  old  principle  and  at  last  enthroned  by  the  common  consent 
of  Europe,  and  with  the  ultimate  acquiescence  of  the  power  most 
interested  in  resisting  it  in  the  place  of  the  former  law.  Such  is  briefly 
the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  new  principle.     At  any 
time  in  the  close  of  the  last  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  present 
centory  it  would  probably  have  been  admitted  by  an  impartial  jurist 
that  the  rule  of  existing    international   law  was  adverse  to   the 
doctrine  of  *'  free  ships  free  goods."    Indeed,  the  American  lawyers 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  English  doctrine,  though  adverse  to  their 
own  interests  and  wishes.     To  borrow  an  image  of  Macaulay's,  the 
wave  of  opinion  seemed  sometimes  to  advance,  sometimes  to  retire, 
bat,  on  the  whole,  observed  at  intervals  of  time,  it  was  seen  that  the 
tide  flowed  distinctly  in  one  direction.     The  parties  to  tho  armed 
neutrality  were  wrong  in  contending  that  their  doctrine  was  the 
law  of  nations,  and  they  failed  to  establish  it  by  force ;  but  opinion, 
by  a  gradual  but  effectual  operation,  insensibly  achieved  the  work. 
Take  again  the  question  of  privateering.     That  privateering  was 
authorised  by  the  law  of  nations  no  one  will  dispute.     Yet  it  has, 
happily,  disappeared  from  the  code  by  a  process  of  moral  disappro- 
bation, not  unlike  that  which  has  banished  duelling  from  private  life. 
The  American  nation,  it  is  true,  did  not  give  in  a  formal  adherence 
to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  but  neither  side  in  tho  late  civil  war 
ventured  to  act  in  contradiction  to  the  edict  of  European  opinion. 
These  are  instances  where  the  growth  of  opinion  has  in  the  progress 
of  time  sufficed  to  change  the  rule. 

There  are  other  instances  not  less  worthy  of  remark  where  the 
established  rule  has  been  attacked  in  vain,  and  where  the  ancient 
doctrine  has  held  its  ground.  Instances  of  this  may  be  found  in  the 
dispute  as  to  the  right  of  tho  belligerent  to  judge  neutral  prizes  in 
his  own  courts ;  and  tho  various  attempts  to  invalidate  the  right  of 
search,  either  directly  or  by  the  interposition  of  a  convoy.    Hero  tho 
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opinion  of   nations,  though    not  unchallenged   or  unanimous,  has 
decided  to  abide  hj  the  ancient  law. 

There  are  other  points  which  may  be  said  to  be  in  an  inchoate 
state.  Thus,  as  long  ago  as  1785,  Franklin  raised  the  question  of 
exemption  of  private  property  at  sea  from  capture  in  time  of  war, 
and  actually  embodied  the  principle  in  a  treaty  with  Prussia.  The 
question  can  hardly  have  been  said  to  have  assumed  the  form  of  a 
dispute,  for  no  one  has  contended  that  such  a  rule  exists.  But  the 
view  of  this  question  as  a  matter  of  policy  maintained  by  the  American 
Government,  and  received  even  in  this  country  with  favour  by  a 
certayi  school,  indicates  a  tendency  to  a  growth  of  opinion  which 
may  one  day  ripen  into  a  law.  Thus  we  await  with  interest  the 
discussion  on  this  section  of  this  most  important  question. 

It  seemed  necessary  thus  slightly  to  note  the  many  different  con* 
ditions  which  from  the  peculiar  character  of  international  law 
¥arious  points  may  assume,  in  order  that  it  may  be  understood  how 
different  a  method  of  investigation  and  interpretation  must  be  applied, 
according  as  the  subject  of  inquiry  ranges  itself  under  the  several  heads. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  our  practical  definition  of  international  law, 
and  examine  it  a  little  more  in  detail. 

I  have  said,  '*  It  is  the  public  opinion  of  nations  as  to  the  rule  of 
right  and  wrong  which  governs  their  conduct  amongst  themselves, 
which  rule  is  founded  on  reason  and  convenience,  and  is  ascertained 
by  the  authority  of  accredited  public  writers,  and  by  the  approved 
usage  of  nations,  and  in  the  last  appeal  is  judged  by  the  conscience  of 
the  civilized  world." 

I  offer  this  definition  not  as  complete  in  scientific  accuracy,  but  as 
sufficient  for  the  practical  purposes  of  the  investigation  on  which  we 
are  engaged. 

I  use  the  words  reason  and  convenience  to  express  the  foundations 
of  the  law,  because  they  appear  not  only  more  intelligible  than  the 
^*  primary  law  "  or  "  the  law  of  nature,"  which  continental  writers 
have  adopted,  but  also  because  they  describe  historically  much  more 
accurately  the  real  nature  of  the  growth  of  the  law.  The  discussion 
of  the  true  basis  of  the  law,  interesting  as  it  is,  is  not  essential  to  its 
practical  application.  Just  as  the  laws  of  optics  are  equally  ascer* 
tainable,  whether  we  adopt  the  undulatory  or  the  emissive  theory  of 
light ;  so  here,  whichever  notion  wo  may  adopt  as  to  the  foundation 
of  the  law  of  nations,  the  rules  for  its  practiclEil  discovery  and  appli- 
cation will  be  the  same. 

I  have  said  the  law  is  to  be  ascertained  from  the  authority  of 
accredited  writers  and  by  the  approved  usage  of  nations.  And  first, 
*'  of  the  authority  of  accredited  writers."  Upon  this  point  it  is 
necessary  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  I  don't  know  that  on  this  subject 
I  can  do  better  than  refer  to  cap.  iii.  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  work  on 
tiie  << Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,"  entitled  '^On  the 
Marks  of  a  Trustworthy  Authority."  Few  men,  probably,  have 
ever  lived  who  were  better  fitted  by  their  own  qualifications  to  pro- 
nounce on  such  a  question. 
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''With  respect  to  the  subjects  of  speculation  and  science,  the 
existence  of  an  agreement  of  the  persons  having  the  above  qualifica- 
tions is  the  most  important  matter.  If  all  the  able  and  honest  men 
who  have  diligently  studied  the  subject,  or  most  of  them,  concur,  and 
if  this  consent  extends  over  several  successive  generations,  at  an 
enlightened  period,  and  in  all,  or  most,  civilized  countries,  then  the 
authority  is  at  its  greatest  height. 

**  The  agreement  of  competent  judges  upon  a  speculative  opinion 
is  analogous  to  the  agreement  of  credible  witnesses  in  their  testi- 
mony to  a  fact,  the  value  of  their  concurrent  testimony  is  more 
than  ten  times  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  each.  So  the  joint 
probability  of  the  agreement  of  ten  competent  judges  in  a  right 
opinion  is  far  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  the 
rectitude  of  the  opinion  of  each  taken  separately.  On  the  other 
band,  the  joint  probability  of  their  agreement  in  error  is  far  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  the  erroneousness  of  the  opinion 
of  each  taken  separately.  Supposing  that  each  person  carefully 
checks  and  verifies  the  process  of  investigation,  it  is  highly  impro- 
bable that  every  one  of  a  considerable  number  should  overlook  an 
ungrounded  assumption,  or  a  flaw  in  the  reasoning,  which  may 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  original  investigation  ;  it  is  also 
Tory  improbable  that  a  tendency  to  error,  which  one  person  may 
have  contracted,  from  peculiar  habits  of  thought,  or  defective  means 
of  observation,  should  be  shared  by  many  others.  Therefore,  as 
the  agreement  in  a  scientific  opinion  among  competent  judges  widens 
its  area,  the  chances  of  rectitude  increase,  and  Uie  chances  of  error 
diminish,  in  a  perpetually  accelerated  ratio." 

When  we  come  to  apply  ourselves,  however,  to  this  class  of 
authority,  we  shall  find  ourselves  involved  in  no  small  perplexity. 
How  are  we  to  select  our  authorities,  and  what  if  they  differ  amongst 
themselves!  The  two  great  tests  of  an  authority  are  of  couree 
competence  and  impartiality.  Those  in  whom  both  these  requisites 
are  combined  are  not  numerous.  The  authority  of  writers  like 
Grotius  in  ancient,  and  Ketit  and  Wheaton  in  modern  times,  who 
have  written  in  a  calm  and  judicial  spirit  and  with  profound  judicial 
knowledge  will  be  accepted  without  reserve.  Other  writers,  who 
composed  polemical  treatises  with  reference  to  particular  disputee^ 
like  the  works  to  which  the  armed  neutrality  gave  rise,  will  be 
scrutinised  with  suspicion  and  listened  to  with  doubt.  But  even 
such  writers  are  not  without  their  weight.  For  first  they  indicate 
conflicting  currents  of  opinion ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  not  difficult  foar 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject-matter  to  decide  oa  wh£ch 
side  the  weight  of  reason  and  of  proof  inclines.  Thus,  in  the  cel!&. 
brated  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  SUesian  Loan  in  1753, 
between  the  Prussian  and  the  English  jurists,  Montesquieu^  an 
impartial  judge,  pronounced  the  EngUsh  memorial  to  be  a  riponte 
sans  rMique.  The  English  civilians  founded  their  argument  on  the 
anthonty  of  the  writers  of  the  law  of  nations  and  on  constant  prac- 
tice, ancient  and  modem.    The  works  they  cite  are  the  "  Confiolato 
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del  Mare,"  Grotius,  LocceDius,  Voetius,  Heinecciuss,  Bynkershoek, 
and  Zouch.  Since  that  period  the  list  to  which  wo  may  appeal  is 
happily  largely  increased. 

But,  besides  the  vice  of  partiality,  there  is  another  fertile  source  of 
error  in  publicists,  which  is  of  wide,  and  I  fear  it  must  be  admitted 
growing  extent  The  modern  fashion  of  the  deductive  method,  by 
which  it  is  sought  to  evolve  the  rules  of  law  from  first  principles 
which  are  assumed  to  be  axioms,  but  which,  in  fact,  are  nothing  else 
but  postulates,  has  led  to  infinite  confusion  of  ideas.  This  vice  is 
well  described  by  Mr.  Maine — 

'^  We  may  observe  that  the  derivative  theories  are  afflicted  with 
the  weakness  of  the  primary  notion.  In  studying  these  writers  the 
great  difficulty  is  always  to  discover  whether  they  are  discussing  law 
or  morality  ;  whether  the  state  of  international  law  they  describe  is 
actual  or  ideal ;  whether  they  lay  down  that  which  is,  or  that  which, 
in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be,"  p.  97. 

Indeed,  this  confusion  of  ideas  really  deprives  mauy  modem  con- 
tinental works,  though  composed  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity, 
of  all  sort  of  authority  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  law  of 
nations. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  other  sources  from  which  the  rule  of  the 
practice  and  opinion  of  nations  are  to  be  collected.  And  here  it 
becomes  necessary  to  dispose  of  a  very  important  and  much-disputed 
question,  viz.,  the  place  and  office  of  treaties  in  the  department  of 
international  law.  No  doubt,  a  large  and  influential  class  of  writers 
have  attributed  to  treaties  a  principal  authority  in  the  establishment 
of  the  rules  of  international  law.  Indeed,  they  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  erect  out  of  these  materials  what  they  call  the  ''  conventional  law 
of  nations."  Now  that  a  universal  treaty  or  agreement  between  all 
nations  will  suffice  to  create  a  new  or  to  alter  the  existing  rule  wiU 
not  be  denied.  But  in  fact  no  such  universal  treaties  have  ever 
existed.  The  Declaration  of  Paris  is  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a 
convention  ;  but,  as  is  well  known,  several  European  powers  and  the 
great  Transatlantic  Republic  declined  to  be  parties  to  it  except  upon 
conditions  which  were  not  accepted,  and  they,  accordingly,  are 
entitled  to  refuse  to  be  bound  by  its  terms.  Special  treaties  bind 
only  those  who  are  parties  to  them.  Take,  for  instance,  the  doctrine 
of  « free  ships  free  goods."  England,  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and 
other  conventions  with  particular  nations,  had  acquiesced  in  this 
view.  The  parties  to  the  armed  neutrality  had  solemnly  stipulated 
it  amongst  themselves.  Yet,  in  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution, 
every  single  state  which  had  been  a  party  to  it,  refused  to  be  bound 
by  it.  Some  treaties,  it  is  true,  are  declaratory  of  the  pre-existing 
law  of  nations.  But  such  treaties  do  not  make  the  law.  They  only 
declare  the  law  which  already  existed.  Most  treaties  are  in  deroga- 
tion of  that  law,  and  are  made  to  enforce  duties  which  the  law 
does  not  prescribe,  just  because  it  does  not  prescribe  them.  Such 
treaties  are  clearly  not  proofs  of  the  law,  but  exceptions  to  the  law. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  great  civilians  who  drew  up  the  English 
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memorial  on  the  Sllesiau  Loan,  of  which  Lord  MaDsficId  is  supposed 
to  baye  been  the  draughtsman,  have  said — 

"  The  contrary  (t.e,  of  the  Prussian  doctrine)  may  be  proved  by 
the  authorities  of  every  writer  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  may  bo 
proved  by  the  constant  practice,  ancient  and  modern ;  but  the  general 
rule  cannot  be  more  strongly  proved  than  by  the  exception  which 
particular  treaties  have  made  to  it/' 
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American  statesmen  as  that  of  the  English 
letter  to  Genet,  July  24,  1793,  ditto  to  Morris,  August  16,  1795, 
cited  by  Lord  Grenville,  in  his  letters  signed  *'  Sulpicius."  The 
whole  of  this  subject  is  very  satisfactorily  treated,  and  the  con- 
tinental doctrine  refuted  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Reddie.  It  is  of  tho 
highest  consequence  to  settle  this  point.  I  venture  to  submit,  on  tho 
anthorities  I  have  cited  and  on  others  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
collect,  that  no  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  is  to  be  collected  from 
treaties. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  make  certain  limitations  to 
thb  statement.  Though  treaties  generally  shew  what  is  not,  rather 
than  what  is,  the  rule  of  international  law,  they  are  by  no  means  to 
be  disregarded  altogether  in  its  study.  They  exhibit  on  the  part  of 
those  who  enact  them  a  sense  of  the  inadequacy  and  deficiency  ot 
the  general  law,  and  like  municipal  statutes  they  are  intended  to 
supply  the  defects  of  the  common  law.  If  nations,  when  establishing 
friendly  relations  in  treaties  of  peace,  are  constantly  in  tho  habit  of 
making  particular  stipulations  with  respect  to  their  mutual  conduct 
in  time  of  war,  such  stipulations  shew  a  general  scmse  of  what  is 
right  and  expedient  under  such  circumstances.  They  are,  in  fact, 
particular  expressions  which  go  to  make  up  that  public  opinion, 
ont  of  which  the  usage  of  nations  grows,  and  upon  which  ultimately 
the  rule  of  conduct  is  founded.  Though  treaties  therefore  shew 
what  the  rule  is  not  at  present,  they  shew  also  what  it  is  becoming 
and  what  it  is  tending  to  be.  That  which  several  nations  or  most 
nations  think  it  well  to  agree  to  do  towards  one  another,  is  that 
which  probably  all  nations  would  do  well  to  agree  to  observe.  The 
community  of  nations  generally  will  probably  demand  in  course  of 
time  the  benefit  of  the  *'  most  favoured  nation "  clause.  I  have 
insisted  at  some  length  upon  this  point,  because  no  error  seems  to 
me  to  have  more  confounded  the  science  of  international  law  than  this 
misapprehension  of  the  true  province  of  treaties,  which  betraysjtself 
even  in  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  jurists. 

The  next  source  in  which  the  doctrine  of  international  law  is  to 
be  found  is  in  the  judicial  decisions  of  prize  courts.  In  this 
country  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  a  supremo  and  almost, 
perhaps,  a  superstitious  reverence  to  this  head  of  authority.  It  can- 
not be  disputed  tliat  a  calm  and  learned  judgment,  passed  by  an 
impartial  magistrate  on  a  particular  state  of  facts,  affords  a  more 
^tisfactory  ground  of  decision  than  the  loose  and  general  doctrines 
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of  speculative  text-books.  And  with  reference  to  the  subject- 
matters  with  which  they  deal,  the  judgments  of  the  English  Court  of 
Admiralty,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  fortified  as 
they  are  by  mutual  concurrence  and  respect,  are  documents  of  the 
highest  authority.  Unfortunately,  continental  nations,  from  their 
peculiar  constitution  and  method  of  dealing  with  these  subjects, 
afford  very  little  that  is  parallel  or  of  similar  weight.  With  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  decisions  of  Portalis  in  the  ^'  Conseils  des 
Prises,  *  the  judicial  literature  of  international  law  represents  little 
more  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  doctrine.  That  the  great  former 
belligerent,  and  the  great  former  neutral  maritime  powers  of  the 
world,  should  be  so  nearly  at  one  on  the  principal  points,  wMch 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  prize  courts  is,  however,  a  great 
testimony  to  the  soundness  of  their  conclusions. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remark  that  the  matters  to  which  these 
judgments  apply  are  necessarily  very  limited  in  their  extent,  being 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  questions  of  prize  and  matters  which 
incidentally  arise  out  of  prize.  The  judge  of  a  prize  court  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  magistrate  appointed  by  the  belligerent  sovereign 
to  advise  his  conscience  as  to  his  conduct  for  which  he  is  responsible 
to  neutrals.  There  is  no  such  tribunal  to  advise  the  neutral 
sovereign  as  to  his  conduct  towards  belligerents.  The  exceptional 
jurisdiction  assumed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  United 
States,  with  respect  to  prizes  brought  by  belligerent  cruisers 
into  a  neutral  port,  is  a  novelty  and  a  solecism,  and  has  no  counter- 
part in  this  country.  From  this  state  of  things  it  happens  that  the 
judgments  of  a  prize  court  are  necessarily  deHvered  in  the  heat  and 
tumult  of  war,  when  the  passions  and  interests  of  the  country  in 
which  the  judgment  is  given  are  profoundly  involved.  That  under 
such  circumstances  they  should  on  the  whole  have  been  as  impartial 
and  sound  as  they  have  been  is  most  creditable  to  their  authors. 
Nevertheless  this  circumstance  has  exposed  them  to  suspicions  which 
it  would  be  too  much  to  say  have  been  altogether  without  foundation. 
The  true  functions  of  a  judge  of  prize  as  an  impartial  arbiter  between 
foreign  nations  and  his  own  government  is  nowhere  better  stated 
than  by  Lord  Stowell,  in  his  great  judgment  on  the  Swedish  Convoy. 
It  is  a  subject  of  lasting  regret  that  that  great  magistrate,  in  the  case 
of  the  Orders  in  Council,  should  have  thought  himself  obliged  to 
depart  from  that  principle,  and  consented  to  execute  the  decrees  of 
his  own  country,  irrespective  of  the  rule  of  the  law  of  nations.  This 
unfortunate  exception  has  without  doubt  greatly  shaken  the  trans- 
cendant  authority  of  that  which  might  otherwise  have  proved  a  real 
court  of  arbitration  for  nations. 

We  have  now  examined  three  principal  sources  of  international 
law;  the  authority  of  text-writers,  the  province  of  treaties,  the 
decision  of  prize  courts. 

There  remains  now  the  large  and  more  indefinite  head  of  the 
general  usage  of  states;  of  course,  in  a  certain  sense,  this  is 
involved  in  aU  the  sources  which  we  have  already  considered.    Bui 
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bejond  these  the  usage  will  be  observed  in  the  records  of  his- 
torical events,  the  state  papers  of  ministers  and  diplomatists,  the 
manifestoes,  edicts,  and  ordinances  of  governments,  the  discussions  of 
deliberative  assemblies,  and  the  like.  These  are  the  real  quarries  of 
living  stone  out  of  which  the  materials  of  the  fabric  of  international 
law  are  hewn.  It  is  out  of  them  that  the  doctrines  of  text-books 
are  or  ought  to  be  derived,  and  by  which  their  conclusions  should 
be  tested  and  corrected.  To  make  use  properly  of  this  material 
requires  the  highest  qualifications  of  judicial  and  political  criticism. 
It  can  only  be  handled  with  safety  by  those  who  know  how  to  refuse 
the  evil  and  te  choose  the  good.  Usage  and  practice,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  the  real  materials  of  the  edifice,  but  woe  be  to  those  who  seek  to  con« 
struct  it  out  of  the  unseasoned  timber  of  a  vicious  precedent.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  in  the  definition  I  have  attempted  I  have  adopted  the 
phrase  the  ''  approved  usage  of  nations."  Approved,  it  will  be  said, 
but  by  whom  ?  To  this  I  can  give  no  other  answer  than  that  which  I 
have  already  suggested  :  approved  by  the  public  opinion  of  nations ; 
approved  by  the  disciplined  political  judgment,  and  by  the  cultivated 
moral  conscience  of  mankind.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  indefinite 
and  indeterminate  ;  it  may  be  so,  but  it  is  real  and  operative  not- 
withstanding. How  small  a  part  of  that  framework  by  which  civil 
society  is  held  together  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  same  objection. 
How  infinitesimal  a  fraction  of  those  obligations  which  regulate  the 
conduct  of  men  is  capable  of  being  reduced  U>  definite  rules  and 
enforced  by  rigorous  enactment.  Yet  when  we  speak  of  good  ana 
of  bad  as  predicated  of  their  conduct  we  know  sufficiently  what  wo 
mean.  And  nations,  like  men,  take  rank  amongst  their  fellows 
according  te  the  estimation  they  have  earned.  It  is  true,  I  fear, 
what  a  modern  writer  has  observed,  that  the  judgment  passed  upon 
successful  and  profligate  states  is  less  severe  than  that  which  is 
adopted  in  the  instance  of  private  persons.  The  violation  of  public 
morality  is  not  visited  with  the  same  social  exclusion  that  attends 
the  ofifender  against  private  society.  The  universal  conquerors  and 
the  successful  conspirators  are  feared  and  too  often  flattered  by  the 
society  of  nations — ^a  vice  perhaps  not  altogether  unknown  in  civil 
communities.  But  on  the  whole  wo  may  safely  affirm  that  justice  is 
ultimately  done  by  public  opinion,  even  on  heroic  malefactors.  It 
is  true  that  the  edicts  of  sovereigns,  the  manifestoes  of  states,  the 
papers  of  politicians,  the  deeds  of  nations,  bear  upon  them  the  scars 
and  wrinkles  of  the  passions,  the  ambitions,  the  interests  by  which 
they  were  agitated.  But  the  verdict  of  an  impartial  posterity  does 
justice  on  mem  at  last.  Raro  antecedentem  scelesium.  Public 
opinion,  the  scourge  of  the  strong  and  the  bulwark  of  the  weak, 
winnows  out  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  leaves  us  a  sample  on 
which  wo  may  rely  of  that  which  nations  have  practised,  and  which 
mankind  has  not  disapproved.  This  residuum  of  a  correct  political 
and  moral  analysis  is  the  customary  law  of  nations.  And  those  who 
by  study,  science,  wid  genius  know  to  conduct  its  processes  and  to 
resolve  its  ingredients  are  the  legitimate  lawgivers  of  nations.     I 
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have  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  these  remarks  in  opposition  <o 
the  pungent  and  painful  observations  made  in  the  admirable  article 
by  Mr.  Senior,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  April,  1843,  on  tho 
absence  of  the  sanction  of  a  moral  reprobation  as  to  the  misconduct 
of  nations.  Though  differing  with  him  on  this  'point,  I  hardly 
know  any  modem  disquisition  in  which  the  true  position  of  inter- 
national law  is  more  ably  or  satisfactorily  discussed,  and  I  heartily 
commend  its  perusal  to  those  who  may  not  happen  to  be  familiar 
with  it. 

I  say,  then,  that  the  usage  and  custom  of  nations,  which  is  the 
main  foundation  of  international  law,  is  that  which  the  judgment 
and  conscience  of  nations  has  approved.  No  one  would  think  of 
quoting  the  conduct  of  the  armies  of  Louis  XIY.  in  the  Palatinate 
as  a  proof  of  the  approved  practice  of  nations  at  war.  No  one 
would  adduce  the  assassination  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  as  a  proof  of 
that  which  is  permissible.  The  English  edicts  of  Elizabeth  and 
William  m.,  prohibiting  all  trade  with  neutral  countries^  hare  been 
universally  condemned,  and  they  are  rejected  as  precedents.  The 
MUan  decrees  of  Napoleon  and  the  retaliatory  Orders  in  Council  of 
Great  Britain  have  been  equally  disapproved.  The  plea  of  necessity 
has  been  oflen  urged,  as  Milton  says — 

**  And  with  neeossity,  the  tyrant's  plea. 
Excuse  their  deyilish  deeds." 

But  these  are  no  precedents  of  international  law,  for,  according  to 
the  old  maxim,  "  necessity  knows  no  law."  There  are  other  trans- 
actions  of  which  the  character  is  more  debateable,  on  which,  never- 
theless, posterity  has  formed  its  own  conclusions.  The  civilized 
world  would  be  unwilling  to  accept,  and  England  would  be  slow  to 
repeat,  the  precedent  of  Copenhagen.  Take,  for  instance,  the  very 
interesting  class  of  diplomatic  discussions  which  have  been  collected 
by  the  Baron  C.  de  Martens  in  his  "  Causes  C^6bres,"  a  work  which 
would  haye  been  more  useful  if  its  accomplished  author  had  ventured 
on  giving  us  his  own  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  rival  con- 
tentions. As  it  is  he  gives  us  only  the  arguments  of  the  opposing 
advocates,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  their 
reasoning.  Nevertheless,  no  one  who  reads  the  discussion  between 
France  and  England  on  the  conduct  of  France  in  the  American  war 
will  fail  to  see  that  the  conduct  of  the  former  was  characterized  by 
the  most  consummate  perfidy.  So,  again,  in  the  discussion  between 
England  and  Denmark  with  reference  to  neutral  commerce  in  1793 
("Causes  C^l^bres,"  Cause  x.,  vol.  ii.),  every  impartial  judge  will 
decide  in  favour  of  the  admirable  exposition  of  neutral  rights  set 
forth  by  Count  Bemstoff.  The  might  was  on  the  side  of  England  ; 
but  the  right  was  on  the  side  of  Denmark.  The  judgment  of 
posterity  has  reversed  the  award  of  arms,  and,  as  was  said  of 
ancient  Greece,  the  vanquished  in  the  end  has  led  captive  the  victor. 
There  are  other  international  debates  on  which  the  judgment  is  less 
certain,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  controversy  between  England  and 
America  on  tho  impressment  of  seamen,  on  which,  nevertheless,  it  is 
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not  difficult  to  discern  the  balance  of  opinion.  Discussions  of  this 
character  are  of  the  highest  Talue  in  tlie  inyestigation  of  principles, 
and  thej  tend  not  only  to  elucidate  but  to  deyelope  approved  rules  of 
practice. 

Take,  again,  the  edicts  and  manifestoes  of  governments.  These 
are  the  most  authentic  evidence  of  that  which  states  believe  will  be 
considered  bj  the  world  to  whom  they  appeal  to  represent  sound 
principles  of  action,  and  a  sufficient  justification  of  their  conduct. 
These  documents  are  frequently  much  more  to  be  relied  on  than 
the  Acts  to  which  they  are  a  prelude,  or  of  which  they  profess  to  be 
the  defence.  As  Mr.  Senior  has  well  observed,  '<  The  professions  of 
the  worst  governments  and  the  worst  men  are  generally  better  than 
the  acta  of  the  best."  For  instance,  no  government  professes  to 
enforce  an  ineffective  blockade;  yet  blockades,  as  we  have  seen  in 
past  and  in  recent  times,  have  been  carried  out  which  were  far  from 
effective.  In  the  discussion  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  it  may  be 
observed  what  neutral  states  have  thought  it  right  to  do  in  the  way 
of  edicts  for  the  observance  of  neutrality.  These  may  often,  it  is 
true,  go  farther  than  thoir  actual  obligations.  Nevertheless,  they 
shew,  so  far  as  they  concur  in  these  decrees,  what  sort  of  conduct 
most  states  have  thought  it  right  they  should  do  in  order  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  immunities  of  a  neutral  position. 

Again,  the  speeches  and  writings  of  statesmen  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  affairs  are  the  natural  and  legitimate  exponents  of  the 
meaning  of  the  acts  of  their  government.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
modem  doctrine  of  the  recognition  of  belligerent  rights,  and  of  the 
independence  of  revolted  states,  rests  on  the  speeches  and  despatches 
of  English  and  American  statesmen  in  the  case  of  the  South 
American  Republics.  It  is  true  their  validity  was  questioned  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  but  their  doctrine  has  been  generally  approved, 
and  it  has  been  recently  acted  upon,  and  will  probably  continue  to 
be  adopted. 

The  question,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  a  question  of 
opinion.  It  is  to  be  determined  by  an  intelligent  balance  of 
evidence  in  the  case  of  conflict.  Now,  as  in  all  questions 
of  evidence,  the  most  satisfactory  proof  is  the  admission  of  par- 
ties against  their  own  interest,  thus  the  acquiescence  of  neutral 
powers  on  the  recent  American  blockade  has  established  the  right 
of  blockade  on  a  firm  and  impregnable  basis.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  complaints  made  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  American  Government  against  the  trade  in  contraband  on  the 
neutral  territory  is  a  satisfactory  proof  that  such  trade  is  not 
prohibited.  So  in  the  French  Revolutionary  war  the  admission  by 
American  statesmen  that  they  could  not  resist  the  seixure  of  bellige- 
rent property  in  neutral  bottoms  clearly  established  the  then 
existing  rule  of  law.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  obvious  that  the 
acquiescence  of  the  party  interested  in  denying  a  claim  is  far  more 
authoritative  proof  of  the  law  than  the  assertion  of  such  a  claim  by  the 
party  interested  in  enforcing  it. 
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There  are  canons  of  interpretation  which  are  obvious  and  safe. 
Nevertheless,  it  must,  unfortunately,  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
great  disturbing  element  which  affects  the  whole  calculation,  for 
which  large  allowance  must  be  made — I  mean  the  relative  strength 
of  the  opposing  governments.  The  element  of  might,  which  has  no 
place  in  law,  is,  unhappily,  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  usage  of 
states.  The  conflicting  rights  of  belligerents  and  of  neutrals  are 
perpetually  encroaching  on  each  other's  domains,  and  the  limits  of 
the  one  and  the  other  will  practically  be  determined  by  Uie  relative 
strength  of  the  rival  powers.  Belligerents  have  always  exercised 
and  will  always  exercise  such  rights  as  they  dare,  and  neutrals 
will  endure  such  restrictions  as  they  must.  Let  us  not,  however, 
with  an  unwise  impatience  conclude  that  reason  and  justice  have 
no  authority  because  their  decrees  are  constantly  violated.  The  law 
of  right  has  an  influence  which,  if  not  always  supreme,  is  always 
felt.  It  tends  to  restrain  the  audacity  of  the  aggressor  and  to 
strengthen  the  resistance  of  the  oppressed.  It  is  to  this  end  that 
the  system  of  international  law  was  created,  and  it  is  to  this  end 
that  it  wins  its  way  by  a  slow  but  sensible  progress.  To  say  that 
it  has  failed  to  enforce  on  mankind  the  principles  it  proclaims  is 
to  say  no  more  than  may  be  affirmed  of  religion  and  morality 
themselves. 

No  doubt  the  ideal  of  law  is  carried  much  higher,  and  seldom  has 
its  ultimate  conception  been  more  splendidly  embodied  than  in  the 
sublime  passage  of  Cicero,  cited  by  Mackintosh — 

"  Est  quidem  vera  lex,  recta  ratio,  uaturoB  congruens,  diffusa  in 
onmes,  constans,  sempitema,  quse  vocet  ad  oflicium  jubendo,  vetando 
i^  fraude  deterreat,  quse  tamen  neque  probos  frustra  jubet  aut  vetat, 
neque  improbos  jubendo  aut  vetando  movet.  Huic  leg!  neque 
obrogari  fas  est,  neque  derogari  ex  hac  aliquid  licet,  neque  tota 
abrogari  potest.  Nee  verd  aut  per  senatum  aut  per  populum 
solvi  hac  lege  possumus.  Neque  est  quserendus  explanator  aut  inter- 
pres  ejus  alius.  Nee  erit  alia  lex  Romae,  alia  Athenis,  alia  nunc, 
alia  posthac,  sed  et  omnes  gentes  et  omni  tempore  una  lex  et  sempi- 
terna,  et  immortalis  continebit,  unusque  erit  communis  quasi  magister 
et  imperator  omnium  Deus.  Ille  legis  hujus  inventor,  disceptator, 
later,  cui  qui  non  parebit  ipse  se  f ugiet  et  naturam  hominis  asperna* 
bitur,  atque  hoc  ipso  luet  maximas^senas  etiamsi  caetera  supplicia  que 
putantur  effiigerit." — Fragm,  lib.  iii.  Cicer,  de  Republ,  apud 
Laetant.  ^ 

Unhappily,  in  the  practical  conduct  of  affairs,  we  are  not  able  to 
reach  to  this  high  ideal.  We  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  humbler 
description  of  Lord  Stowell : — 

''  A  great  part  of  the  law  of  nations  stands  upon  the  usage  and 
practice  of  nations.  It  is  introduced,  indeed,  by  general  principles, 
but  it  travels  with  those  general  principles  only  to  a  certain  extent ; 
and  if  it  stops  there,  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  go  further  and  say  that 
mere  general  speculations  would  bear  you  out  in  a  further  progress ; 
thus,  for  instance,  on  mere  general  principles  itl  s  lawful  tO  destroy 
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joar  enemy ;  and  mere  general  principles  moke  no  great  difference 
as  to  tbe  manner  by  which  this  is  to  be  effected;  but  the  con- 
Tentional  law  of  mankind  which  is  evidenced  in  their  practice  does 
mike  a  distinction,  and  allows  some  and  prohibits  other  modes 
of  destruction :  and  a  belligerent  is  bound  to  coufine  himself  to  those 
modes  which  the  common  practice  of  mankind  has  employed,  and 
to  refinqoish  those  which  the  same  practice  has  not  brought  within 
the  ordinary  exercise  of  war,  howeyer  sanctioned  by  its  principles 
and  parposes." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
naiare  and  sources  of  international  law,  that  it  differs  materially 
from  the  narrow  conception  of  municipal  law.     Yet,  in  my  judgment, 
it  would  be  a  great  error  and  a  serious  mischief  to  deny  to  this  code 
of  International  morals  the  character  and  the  name  of  law.     That, 
though  not  identical  with,  it  is  (as  Mr.  Austin  says)  strictly  analogous 
to  the  conception  of  law,  cannot  be  denied.     The  sanction  by  which 
it  is  enforced,  though  not  that  of  superior  force,  is  at  all  events  that 
of  concurrent  opinion.    Force  may  sometimes  be  insufficient  to  ensure 
the  observance  of  municipal  law,  and  opinion  may  sometimes  fail  to 
command  respect  for  international  obligations,  but  the  rule  is  not 
invalidated  because  the  machinery  for  putting  it  into  operation  may 
occasionally  break  down.      A  despotic  government   may,  when  it 
chooses,  break  the  laws  which  it  has  imposed  upon  itself.     In  all 
revolutions,  the  sanction  by  which  the  law  is  imposed  is  too  weak  to 
enforce  its  observance.     But  these  intermissions  of  the  operation  of 
law  do  not  disprove  its  existence  or  invalidate  its  authority.    You 
say  of  a  despotic  government  that  it  breaks  the  municipal  law  when 
it  puts  to  death  a  man  without  trial  in  a  country  where  a  trial  is 
prescribed  by  law,  though  there  may  be  no  means  of  punishing  the 
government  for  so  doing.     And  so  in  the  same  manner  you  say  that 
Napoleon  violated  international  law  when  he  abducted  and  executed 
the  Doc  d'Enghien,  though  there  was  no  authority   which  could 
redress  the  wrong.     Those  critics  who  deny  to  the  international  code 
the  name  of  law  seem  to  commit  not  only  a  philosophical  error,  but, 
what  is  still  more  important,  a  political  mistake.     Even  if  the  term 
were  eiToneously  applied  to  the  rules  which  govern  the  conduct  of 
nations  (which,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  not),  it  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  impolitic  to  shake  that  public  respect  for  their  dictates  which 
naturally  attaches  to  the  term  *'  law.*'     When  a  conflict  arises  between 
two  nations  in  which  their  passions  are  aroused  and  their  interests 
involved,  the  great  hope  of  peace  rests  in  the  power  of  resorting  to 
some  rule  which  is  recognized  as  having  the  force  of  law,  and  which 
either  party  may  be  disposed  to  obey.     Nations  will,  and  habitu- 
ally do,  pay  a  regard  to  that  fixed  and  established  rule  which  is 
called  the  law  of  nations,  which  they  would  pay  to  no  mere  opinion 
or  general  reasoning  passing  by  some  other  name.     To  endeavour 
to  shake  the  authority  or  to  change  the  title  of  the  law  of  nations 
would  be  an  attempt  not  more  wise  in  its  aim  than,  and  equally  disas- 
trous in  its  results  as,  some  modem  efforts  to  shake  the  established  ideas 
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and  alter  the  accustomed  phraseology  of  religious  belief.  The  end  and 
purpose  of  international  law  is  peace.  It  seeks  by  the  establishment 
of  fixed  rules,  the  obligations  of  which  are  acknowledged  beforehand, 
to  solve  those  matters  of  dispute  between  nations  which,  but  for 
its  existence  and  supremacy,  must  be  decided  on  the  instant 
by  the  sword.  These  rules,  of  course,  cannot  be  framed  to 
meet  every  case,  and  therefore  general  principles  must  be  ac- 
cepted, which  may  be  reasoned  from  and  applied  by  the 
recognised  methods  of  legal  argument.  Of  such  reasonings  we 
have  eminent  examples  in  the  decisions  of  prize  courts  and  the 
arguments  of  state  papers,  which,  assuming  the  rule,  draw  logical 
deductions  from  its  premises  by  strict  processes  of  legal  reasoning. 
I  have  said  that  the  end  and  aim  of  international  law  is  peace.  We 
are  not  without  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  in  part  it  has 
already  accomplished  the  office  it  assumes.  England,  so  long  a 
belligerent,  has  happily  entered  on  the  career  of  neutrality,  and  in 
the  late  American  war  our  Government  shewed  a  ready  obedience  to 
those  obligations  as  a  neutral,  which  it  had  formerly  imposed  as  a 
belligerent.  In  spite  of  the  pressure  under  which  the  cotton  famine 
placed  the  industry  of  this  country,  the  American  blockade  was 
respected,  and  the  capture  of  contraband  admitted.  In  all  cases, 
where  impatience  on  either  side  was  exhibited,  an  appeal  to  the  rule 
of  the  law  of  nations  was  held  conclusive.  In  the  case  of  the  Trent, 
hostilities  were  avoided  by  a  resort  to  the  same  tribunal.  In  such 
an  event  it  would  have  been  idle  to  have  relied  on  mere  opinion  or 
upon  reasonings  extemporised  at  the  moment  The  real  security  for 
peace  consisted  in  the  existence  of  a  recognised  rule  enforced  by  legal 
argument  as  to  the  immunity  of  neutral  vessels,  to  which  one  party 
could  confidently  appeal,  and  which  the  other  party  could  honourably 
obey.  In  these  examples  we  rejoice  to  see  the  fortunes  and  the 
interests  of  nations  submitting  to  the  rule  of  reason  and  law.  And 
in  that  vexed  question  of  the  Alabama  claims,  which  still  occupies  the 
attention  of  the  two  countries,  we  feel  confident  that  a  peaceful  and 
reasonable  solution  will  before  long  be  reached  which  shall  at  once 
establish  on  a  firmer  footing  the  amicable  relations  of  England  and 
America,  and  lay  down  for  the  future  some  definite  rule  which  may 
guide  without  fear  of  misunderstanding  the  relations  of  belligerents 
and  neutrals.  To  this  *'  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  "  we 
cannot  fail  gratefully  to  recognise  that  the  frank  and  cordial  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  the  new  American  Minister,  on 
several  recent  occasions,  has  largely  contributed.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  we  rejoice  to  recognise  these  indications  of  a  growing  pre- 
Talence  of  the  authority  of  the  law  of  nations — t.e.,  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  law  of  right  over  the  law  of  force — the  picture,  alas !  has  a 
darker  side.  I  read  the  other  day  a  striking  extract  from  the 
celebrated  work  of  Montesquieu : — 

**  A  new  malady  has  spread  over  Europe ;  it  has  seized  on  our 
princes,  and  makes  them  keep  a  disproportionate  number  of  troops. 
It  has  its  sudden  augmentations,  and  becomes  ne^essfuily  contagious, 
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for  B8  BOOB  as  one  state  increases  what  it  calls  its  forces,  the  others 
immediately  add  to  theirs,  so  that  nothing  is  gained  but  the  common 
rain.  £ach  monarch  keeps  on  foot  all  the  armies  which  he  could 
hiTe  if  his  people  were  in  danger  of  being  exterminated,  and  this 
ittte  of  effort  of  all  against  all  is  called  peace.  And  so  Europe  is  so 
•xhaosted  that  private  persons  who  should  happen  to  be  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  three  most  opulent  powers  of  this  part  of  the  world 
ire  placed  would  have  nothing  to  live  upon.  We  are  poor  with  all 
the  riches  of  the  universe,  and  soon,  bj  dint  of  having  soldiers,  we 
shall  have  nothing  else,  and  we  shall  be  like  Tartars. — Montesq.,  B., 
1«,  ei^  17." 

Is  the  dreary  picture' thus  drawn  by  Montesquieu,  more  than  a 
eentory  ago,  less  true  at  the  present  moment  ?     Has  Europe  much  to 
boast  of  its  progress  since  this  eloquent  protest  was  made  against 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  mankind?     It  is  a  humiliating  re- 
flection that  almost  all  the  great  questions  which  have  demanded  a 
solution  in  the  last  ten  years  have  been  solved  by  war.     The  Italian 
question,  the  Grerman  question,  the  American  slavery  question  have 
been  settled  by  the  sword.     Shameful  as  it  may  seem  to  the  modem 
cirilisation  that  these  disputes  could  alone  be  determined  by  force, 
we  liave  the  consolation  of  thinking  that  these  at  least  were  great 
qnestions  the  decision  of  which  was  necessary  for  the  advantage  of 
mankind.    But  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  present  state  of  Europe  f 
There  we  see  two  great  and  powerful  nations  who  possess  within 
themselves  all  that  patriotism  could  desire,  or  lawful  ambition  hope 
for,  standing  face  to  face  in  all  the  panoply  of  war,  with  no  other 
aim  or  end  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  except  to  determine  (as 
schoolboys  would  say)  which  is  to  be  the  cock  of  Europe.     Surely 
this  is  a  state  of  things  against  which  we  may  fitly  raise  the  ban  of 
the  public  opinion  of  Christian  Europe.     Again9t  such  a  system  a 
congress  which  luis  for  its  object  the  cause  of  social  progress  may 
jostly  raise  its  voice.     I  read  the  other  day,  in  an  account  of  the 
congress  of  working  men  at  Brussels,  that  a  resolution  was  passed 
to  the  efiect  that  it  was  desirable,  in  the  case  of  a  war  being  declared 
between  France  and  Germany,  that  a  universal  strike  of  the  opera- 
tives should  take  place.     Without  exactly  approving  the  method 
proposed  to  be  employed,  it    is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the 
justice  of  the    indignation    which   such   a   proceeding    represents. 
In  such  a  manner  the  people  at  large  are  too  often  the  helpless 
Tictims  of    the  governments  by  whom    their  true    interests    are 
sacrificed — Delirant  reges  plectuntur  Achivu    And,  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  and  war,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  common  sense  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  is  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  policy  and 
ambition  of  their  rulers.     It  is  a  common  aphorism  that  ''if  you 
desire  peace,  you  should  prepare  for  -war."    I  believe  the  maxim  to 
be  politically  untrue.     On  the  contrary,  as  King  John  says — 

"  How  oft  the  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  iU  deeds  done." 

And  the  existence  of  those  gigantic  armaments  is  sometimes  an 
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insuperable  temptation  to  use  them.  Of  all  the  evils  bj  whicli 
European  society  is  afflicted  at  the  present  moment,  there  is  none 
more  severe  and  more  unnecessary  than  the  insane  exaggeration  of 
military  preparations.  The  nations  of  the  continent,  who,  from  the 
form  of  their  governments,  have  but  little  control  over  their  own 
affairs,  may  have  no  remedy  for  a  canker  which  corrodes  the  very 
vitals  of  their  national  prosperity,  and  also  have  their  blood  and 
treasure  lavished  without  their  own  consent.  With  England, 
happily,  it  is  otherwise.  The  people  here  are  happily  the  masters 
of  their  own  Government,  and  the  policy  of  the  Government  must 
be  that  which  the  nation  wills  it  should  be.  If  we  follow  this 
disastrous  example,  and  engage  in  this  insane  competition,  it  can 
only  be  because  public  opinion  is  yet  insufficiently  enlightened,  and 
the  political  and  moral  education  of  the  nation  is  lamentably  in- 
complete. It  is  no  unimportant  part  of  the  office  of  an  Association 
like  this  to  raise  its  voice  against  these  dangerous  delusions,  and  to 
arouse  public  attention  to  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  vicious  policy. 
Let  us  hope  that  England,  which,  on  the  question  of  slavery  and  of 
free  trade,  has  been  the  apostle  of  better  things  to  the  world,  may  in 
this  question  of  disarmament,  too,  become  a  teacher  and  an  example 
to  mankind.  Let  us  not  be  deterred  by  the  bugbears  which  are 
never  wanting  to  scare  men  from  the  path  which  leads  out  of  the 
mazes  of  inveterate  error.  Don't  let  us  wait,  as  we  were  invited  in 
the  case  of  free  trade  to  wait,  for  reciprocity.  Let  us  have  the 
courage  ourselves  to  inaugurate  a  sound  and  a  reasonable  system. 
If  we  fail  to  convince  by  the  cogency  of  our  logic,  we  shall  be  sure 
ultimately  to  prevail  by  the  splendid  success  of  our  example.  But 
whatever  others  may  do,  let  us,  at  least,  not  permit  ourselves  in  the 
time  of  peace  to  be  crushed  by  the  burdens  of  war — 

''  Dii  meliora  piis  erroremqne  hostibas  iUnxn." 

Let  us  shew  the  world  that  we,  at  least,  place  our  reliance  not  in 
force  but  in  right,  and  we  shall  reap  the  fruits  of  a  wise  and  a 
Christian  policy,  and  then  shall  descend  upon  us  the  blessing  pror 
nounced  upon  the  city  of  God — *'  Peace  be  within  her  waLLs,  and 
plenteousness  within  her  palaces." 
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CHANGE  OF  NATIONALITY.* 

Under  what  Circumstances  ought  Change  of  Nationality  to  he 
authorised  f     By  B.  M.  Pankhurst,  LL.D. 

INTERNATIONAL  law  consists  of  a  body  of  moral  maxims 
and  doctrines  of  justice  which  civilised  nations  have  consented 
to  accept  as  of  authority  in  the  regulation  of  their  mutual  relations. 
As  a  system  international  law  arose  from   the  necessity  in  the 

*  For  Siflcossion  see  p.  179. 
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iatereflU  of  civilisation  of  applying  to  the  intercourse  of  states  and 
nations  the  principles  of  humanity  and  honesty.  Introduced  at  the 
instance  of  the  moral  consciousness,  and  the  sense  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  nations,  the  maxims  of  international  law  and  the  spirit 
of  their  application  retain  the  character  of  their  source.  In  the 
great  relations  of  peace  and  war,  international  law  seeks,  with 
regard  to  the  intercourse  of  nations,  to  apply  the  principles  of 
honesty  in  the  things  of  peace,  and  to  give  effect  to  the  sentiments 
of  hamanity  in  the  things  of  war. 

1.  JuB  Gentium. — The  principal  sources  of  international  law  are 
derived  from  the  Roman  law.  The  law  of  nations  is  a  great  instance 
of  the  miany  cases  where  confusion  and  difficulty  have  arisen  from  the 
use  of  the  same  expression  to  represent  very  different  things.  The 
law  of  nations,  the  jus  gentium  of  the  old  Roman  law,  was  a  purely 
practical  conception.  When  the  Romans  hy  the  spread  of  their 
dominion  were  under  the  necessity  of  administering  justice  to  persons 
who  were  not  Romans  and  therefore  without  the  rights  of  the  Roman 
lair,  they  sought  for  and  discovered  principles  and  provisions  com- 
mon to  the  laws  of  the  different  communities,  the  interests  of  whose 
members  were  involved.  The  praetors  who  exercised  this  juris- 
diction proceeded  tentatively  at  first;  but  by  repeated  applications 
of  the  common  principles  of  different  nationalities,  supplemented 
and  extended  by  analogies  and  notions  of  substantial  justice,  they 
io  the  result  formed  a  comprehensive  and  consistent  body  of  positive 
law.  This  body  of  law  was  very  little  embarrassed  by  the  tech- 
nicalities and  fictions  of  the  old  system,  and  was  indeed  of  a  large 
and  liberal  character.  Its  object  was  to  do  substantial  justice 
between  man  and  man,  and  it  expressed,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
common  and  permanent  wants  and  interests  of  mankind.  These 
characteristics  in  the  new  body  of  law  caused  it  to  exercise  a 
constant  influence  of  modification  on  the  old  Roman  law  through  the 
edicts  of  the  praetors.  The  new  and  larger  jurisprudence  of  the 
jus  gentium,  which  in  its  national  development  with  reference  to  the 
old  law  obtained  the  name  of  (Bquitas,  was  able  finally  to  supplant 
and  substitute  itself  for  the  ancient  legal  system. 

2.  Jus  Naiurale. — Now,  this  practical  conception  of  ti  jus  gentium 
which  was  the  systemisation  of  the  common  characteristics  of  many 
and  different  forms  of  jurisprudence,  combined  with  analogies  and 
principles  of  honesty  and  justice,  became  the  foundation  of  the 
modem  idea  of  natural  law,  jus  naturale,  or  law  of  nature ;  so  that 
a  conception,  which  was  the  result  of  a  wide  induction,  was  converted 
into  an  existence  antecedent  to  all  experience  and  practical  action. 
From  the  influence  of  a  theory  derived  from  the  teachings  of  the 
Oreck  philosophy,  it  came  to  be  thought  by  the  Roman  jurists,  that 
the  old  jus  gentium  was,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Maine  observes,  '*  the  lost 
code  of  nature."  According  to  this  theory,  the  principles  and 
provisions  of  this  code,  of  which  the  contents  of  the  practical  jus 
gentium  were  so  many  restorations,  were  prescribed  by  a  supreme 
and  saperhnman  authority. 
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3.  Jus  inter  Gentes,  —International  Law. — On  the  basis  of  this 
theory  and  idea,  a  comprehensive  system  arose,  to  which  was  added  all 
those  rules,  as  well  moral  as  castomary,  which  appeared  to  be  common 
to  a  number  of  societies,  or  of  universal  acceptance.  By  a  similar 
process  of  extension,  thisyti^  naturale^  or  law  natural,  was  made  to 
embrace  international  practices,  and  the  doctrines  of  international 
usage  and  morality.  Further  additions  were  made  according  to  the  par- 
ticular school  of  writers  to  which  each  particular  publicist  belonged. 
In  the  result  there  was  collected  into  one  body,  under  the  title  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  the  actual  practices  and  usages  of  mankind, 
together  with  the  theories  of  procedure  and  morality,  which  were 
thought  to  be  in  themselves  expedient,  just,  and  of  universal  utility 
and  application.  Of  course,  about  such  a  body  of  moral  rules, 
usages,  and  theories,  there  has  been  and  is  much  doubt  and  dispute, 
both  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  system  itself,  and  as  to  the  true 
conditions  of  their  application.  Just  as  in  jurisprudence  there  is 
a  perpetual  confusion  between  positive  law  and  positive  morality, 
so  in  international  law  there  is  a  like  confusion  between  morality 
as  it  is,  and  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  difference  is  that  the  confusion 
is  more  complete  and  less  easy  of  detection  in  the  latter  case  than 
in  the  former.  Therefore  it  may  be  shortly  stated  that  modem 
international  law  is  in  substance,  and  with  regard  to  its  origin, 
the  application  of  the  speculative  theory  about  the  practical  notion 
of  the  old  jus  gentium  to  the  practical  exigencies  and  relations  of 
the  system  of  states  constituting  Europe  and  the  West.  To  this 
description  should  be  added  treaties,  customs,  the  decisions  of  prize 
courts,  and  the  opinions  and  treatises  of  eminent  publicists. 

4.  Authority  of  International  Law, — ^A  law  proper  is  a  species 
of  command  obliging  to  a  course  of  conduct.  This  command 
involves  the  two  principal  ideas  of  sanction  and  duty.  Of  these 
ideas  the  former  is  the  conditional  evil,  which  the  sovereign  of 
a  political  society  threatens  to  inflict  if  the  expression  of  the 
sovereign's  will  is  disobeyed.  Duty,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
liability  to  the  action  of  the  sanction  itself.  ^The  notion  of  posi- 
tive law,  therefore,  of  necessity  implies  sovereignty  or  power  to 
enforce  compliance  with  a  command  given  by  inflicting  evil  on 
disobedience,  while  inferiority  consists  in  the  liability  to  the  infliction 
of  the  evil.  Therefore  international  law,  since  there  does  not  exist 
in  regard  to  its  incidence  the  necessary  relation  of  political  superior 
and  inferior,  because  independent  nations  have  no  common  political 
superior,  is  not  properly  law  at  all,  but  only  a  part  of  morals.  It 
is  a  department  of  ethics,  it  is  a  system  of  positive  international 
morality.  The  authority  of  international  law,  therefore,  is  the 
consent  of  nations.  So  far,  however,  as  any  portion  of  international 
law  is  made  the  subject  of  positive  enactment  by  any  particular 
nation,  that  portion  is  indeed  law  proper,  but  then  it  is  so  only  in 
the  character  of  the  municipal  law  of  that  nation. 

6.  Source  of  Amelioration  of  International  Law. — ^International 
law  is  the  expression  of  those  doctrines  and  rules  of  morality  and 
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expediency  which  the  conscience  and  moral  sense  of  nations  agree 
should  govern  their  intercourse  in  the  relations  of  peace  and  war. 
Bat  in  virtue  of  the  gradaal  moral  progress  of  peoples  the  actaa 
rules  and  doctrines  of  anj  particular  period  are  continuallj  being 
modified,  according  as  the  consciences  of  nations  become  enlightened, 
and  their  views  of  the  practical  interests  and  political  exigences  of 
Bociety  change.  Therefore,  there  is  a  constant  conflict  and  ever 
widening  breach  between  the  maxims  and  practices  actually  obtain- 
ing amongst  mankind,  and  the  principles  and  doctrines  which  the 
most  enlightened  nations  and  the  most  advanced  organs  of  public 
opinion  bold  to  be  the  true  basis  of  international  relations.  When 
the  chasm  becomes  too  wide  to  be  bridged  over  bj  fictions  or  com- 
promises, then  it  becomes  necessary  to  adjust  the  practice  of  nations 
to  the  changed  state  of  their  sentiments  and  convictions.  Con- 
spicuous instances  of  this  principle  of  modification  and  adjustment 
abound  on  everj  hand.  How  entirely  the  whole  body  of  former 
opinions  and  practice  relative  to  the  rights  of  belligerents  and 
neutrals  has  been  affected  and  inverted  by  the  action  of  the  doctrines 
of  free  trade  and  non-intervention.  Formerly  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  England,  were  almost  always  belligerents  and 
hardly  ever  neutrals  ;  now  the  position  is  entirely  reversed,  and  the 
practice  of  international  law  must  be  made  to  conform  to  the  new 
views.  The  change  of  policy  with  regard  to  colonisation,  and  the 
relation  generally  of  colonies  to  the  mother  country  is  another  great 
instance  of  a  similar  character.  The  particular  question  of  expatria- 
tion and  naturalisation  is  also  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  same 
great  principle.  In  fact,  the  operation  of  this  law  of  change  and 
modification  presents  three  distinct  gradations  and  classes  of 
confiict : — 

1.  The  state  of  opinion  and  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  true 
basis  of  the  relation  of  nations.  This  constitutes  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  question. 

2.  The  views  of  the  executive  of  each  particular  nation  as  to 
what  in  practice  are  the  doctrines  which  should  govern  its 
intercourse  with  other  political  communities.  This  constitutes 
the  political  aspect  of  the  question. 

8.  The  actual  state  of  international  law  and  practice  as  deter- 
mined by  decisions  and  authorities.    This  constitutes  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  question. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  prime   source    of    change  is  the 
ehange  of  moral  conviction,  the  next  is  the  change  in  the  estimate  of 
political  expediency.     The  true  and  final  basis  however  of  interna- 
tional as  of  all  other  human  relations  must  be,  not  a  view  of  policy, 
but  a  moral  principle. 

6.  Organisation  of  means  of  Amelioration.^'The  relation  of  the 
source  of  change  in  international  law,  and  the  law  itself,  in  order  to 
be  real  and  effective  demands  three  things:^ 

!•  That  the  actual  rules  of  international  law  should  be  made 
sound,  clear,  and  consistent. 
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2.  That  bj  compact  and  agreement,  the  field  over  which  these 
,  rules  are  to  operate  should  be  made  as  extensive  as  possible. 

3.  That  an  organisation  of  administration  should  be  consti- 
iiited  bj  a  body  of  representatives,  drawn  from  each  of  the 
political  communities  to  which  the  rules  are  to  be  applied,  iu 
order  that  in  the  character  of  accredited  representatives  thej 
may  hear,  discuss,  and  decide  whatever  international  differ- 
ences may  be  subtnitted  to  them. 

Sueh  a  decision  would  not  of  course  have  the  force  of  a  legal 
judgment,  but  would  only  possess  the  effect  of  a  moral  sentence. 

The  first  work,  therefore,  is  codification;  the  next  is  the  consbli* 
dation  of  peoples  into  an  international  confederation;  the  last  is  the 
establishment  of  a  moral  court  of  appeal  for  the  determination  of 
international  differences,  bj  the  authoritative  application  of  the  doc-* 
trines  of  an  organised  system  of  international  positive  morality. 

7.  Expatriation  and  Naturalisation. — The  doctrine  of  allegiance, 
which  involves  that  of  expatriation  and  naturalisation,  has  followed 
the  same  historical  course  of  modification,  as  that  mentioned  with 
reference  to  certain  other  international  relations. 

(A)  History  of  Doctrines  of  Allegiance, — There  is  no  universal 
rule  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  allegiance,  and  the  opinion  that 
any  such  exists  is  no  doubt  founded  upon  a  confusion  between  the 
relative  positions  of  citizenship  proper,  and  mere  subjection  to  a 
sovereigti.  In  point  of  fact,  the  difference  of  doctrine  turns  upon  the 
competition  for  acceptance  between  the  two  following  rules  :-« 

1.  The  feudal  rule. 

2.  The  Roman  rule. 

As  to  the  feudal  rule,  it  rests  essentially  upon  the  conception  of  a 
personal  allegiance  to  the  sovereign.  This  doctrine,  by  which  a 
personal  tie  due  in  respect  of  the  soil,  was  created,  made  allegiance 
to  possess  three  principal  incidents : — 

1.  Allegiance  was  regarded  as  territorial  or  geographical 

2.  It  depended  on  the  place  of  birth. 

3.  It  was  perpetual  and  indefeasible. 

The  feudal  rule  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  English  doc- 
trine of  allegiance.  To  be  bom  within  the  dominion  of  the  British 
CroWn  is  to  become  a  British  subject.  So  wide,  and  so  exclusive  at 
the  Jamte  time  is  the  common  law  doctrine,  that  the  children  born 
iu  England  of  foreign  parents  are  British  subjects;  while  the 
children  born  abroad  of  English  parents  are  foreigners.  The 
statutory  modifications  of  the  common  law  further  give  to  the  childreit 
and  grandchildren  of  British  subjects  wherever  born  the  same 
character  of  British  subjects.  With  regard  to  the  perpetuity  of  the 
bond  of  allegiance,  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law  is  clear  and  decisive. 
Its  maxims  are :  Nemo  potest  ezuere  patriam ;  Jus  originis  nemo 
mutare  potest ;  Qui  ahjUrat  regnum  amittit  regnum  sed  nan  regent. 

As  to  the  Roman  rule  it,  particularly  in  its  application  to  affairs 
international,  made  allegiance  to  depend,  not  upon  the  place  of  birth 
of  the  child|  but  upon  the  condition  or  national  character  of  the 
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father.  The  doctrine  of  allegiance  was  thus  an  application  of  the 
general  principle  that  the  child  follows  the  condition  of  the  parent. 
In  the  next  place,  the  allegiance  itself  was  not  iudefeasihle,  according 
to  the  maxim :  '^  nequis  in  civiiate  invitus  maneat.'*  Therefore  the 
doctrine  of  allegiance  flowing  from  the  Roman  rule  in  its  modern 
application,  possessed  two  principal  incidents: — 

1.  Children,  wherever  born,  are  the  subjects  of  the  State  of 
which  their  fathers  were  members  at  the  time  of  birth,  subject 
to  the  proviso  that  they  may  on  majority  choose  the  nation- 
ality of  the  place  of  birth.. 

2.  The  allegiance  itself  is  not  indefeasible,  but  capable  of  being 
acquired  and  lost. 

.  While  the  feudal  rule  is  the  common  law  doctrine  of  England  and 
Aflieirtca^  the  doctrine  of  France  is  founded  on  the  Boman 
principle. 

The  mles  of  the  Code  Civil  make  the  acquisition  and  forfeiture  of 
sfttionality  to  reet  substantially  upon  choice  duly  authenticated,  and 
upon  intention  to  become  permanently  domiciled.  In  France,  as  the 
citisen  is  not  e(»npelled  to  continue  citizen,  so  the  State  ceases  to 
protect  the  citizen  who  has  renounced  it.  The  two  rules,  therefore, 
tM  feudal  and  Roman,  rest  upon  totally  opposite  principles,  and  are 
characterised  by  very  different  incidents. 

(B)  Present  Petition, — The  present  condition  of  the  several  doc- 
trines of  allegiance  involves  very  important  international  considera- 
tions. England  has  more  than  once  been  brought  into  difficulties 
by  its  own  doctrine,  which  is  not  yet  surrendered,  though  plainly 
incapable  of  consistent  application  to  existing  political  relations. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy,  the  entire  question  was 
opened  np  by  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  British  subjects  who  had 
been  naturalised  in  America.  In  the  late  American  war,  again, 
difficfflties  arose  with  regard  to  the  liability  of  British  subjects  in 
America  to  military  service.  In  America,  too,  the  same  sort  of 
embarrassment  has  been  felt.  President  Johnsop,  in  his  Message  of 
1867,  called  attention  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  claims  of  foreign 
States  for  military  service  from  their  subjects  naturalised  in  the 
United  States. 

The  question  is,  shall  free  expatriation  be  constituted  a  doctrine 
of  international  law  1  The  feudal  rule  arose  out  of  a  state  of  society 
which  hflis  passed  away,  and  it  involves  incidents  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  and  practices  of  modem  civilization.  The.  feudal 
character  of  perpetuity,  the  maxim  that  allegiance  is  a  burden  and 
not  a  benefit^  are  altogether  unsuited  to  the  necessities  of  existing 
international  policy.  The  Boman  rule  is  susceptible  of  adaptation  to 
^e  changed  character  of  the  times.  It  rests,  in  principle,  upon  de- 
liberate choice;  it  regards  allegiance  as  a  benefit  rather  than  a  burden; 
it  is  attended  with  incidents  which  conciliate  the  security  of  national 
protection  with  adequate  freedom  of  motion.  But  the  question  is 
not  simple  ;  the  change  is  a  change  in  a  system,  and,  therefore, 
alteration  in  c(ne  part  involves   corresponding  modification  in  other 
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portions.    In  fact,  thus  far  tho  question  is  reduced  to  a  competition 
for  supremacy  of  the  feudal  and  Roman  rules. 

(C)  Proposed  Amendment, — Nationality  is  important,  because  it 
iuYolves  two  incidents;  on  the  one  hand,  the  protection  of  the  subject 
by  the  State,  and  on  the  other,  the  obligation  towards  the  State  of 
the  subject. 

It  is  necessary  to  estimate  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  State's 
protection  and  control  over  its  members.  One  observation  applies  to 
the  entire  subject,  with  reference  to  protection  and  controL  When 
all  the  members  of  a  State  are  not  only  under  a  perpetual  bond 
of  allegiance,  but  move  seldom  from  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
sovereign,  then  the  duty  of  protection  is  not  so  burthensome,  while 
the  power  of  control  is  very  great.  But  when  the  allegiance  of  the 
member  is  made  to  rest  upon  his  own  d,eliberate  option,  and  the  habit 
of  passing,  for  purposes  of  travel  or  trade,  from  country  to  country, 
becomes  more  and  more  constant  and  universal,  the  situation  is 
reversed ;  the  need  of  the  member  of  the  protection  of  the  sovereign 
becomes  greater,  while  the  State's  power  of  control  over  him  becomes 
proportionately  less.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  clear  that  free  change  of 
nationality  must  render  necessary  the  reduction  of  the  State's  obli- 
gation to  its  member  absent  from  its  bounds  to  the  smallest  possible 
limits,  and  when  he  renounces  the  State,  the  State  must  cease  to  havo 
obligations  towards  him.  With  respect  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  protection  which  a  State  owes  to  its  member  in  a  foreign  land, 
no  little  difference  of  opinion  exists. 

The  subject,  as  to  this  part  of  the  question,  involves  principally 
four  parts : — 

L  The  position  of  a  member  of  a  State,  when  abroad,  with 
regard  to  his  rights  and  duties  as  a  member  of  civil  society. 

2.  His  position  as  a  member  of  a  particular  State. 

3.  His  position,  with  reference  to  a  foreign  State,  as  to  offences 
committed  by  him  elsewhere  than  in  such  foreign  State. 

4.  His  position,  with  reference  to  the  State  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  as  to  offences  committed  by  him  abroad. 

Upon  the  first  point,  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  say  much.  When 
the  foreign  country  in  which  the  member  of  a  State  is,  possesses 
institutions  equal  m  point  of  civilization  to  those  of  the  member's 
own  nation,  the  intervention,  in  his  behalf,  is  in  general  not  carried 
further  than  securing  to  him  just  and  impartial  treatment  The  topic 
of  exterritoriality  and  special  protection  need  not  here  occupy  at- 
tention. As  to  the  second  point,  the  principal  question  is  tlutt  of 
compulsory  service — ^military  and  naval.  It  is  settled  that  a  member 
of  a  State  in  a  foreign  country  is  protected  from  the  liability  to 
military  service;  for  the  incidence  of  such  a  liability  would,  to  all 
intents,  incorporate  him  with  the  nation  for  whom  he  tiius  bore  arms. 
It  might,  too,  involve  him  in  the  highest  penalties  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  which  he  belonged.  Upon  the  third  point,  conflict  of  opinion 
exists  among  publicists.  Some  assert,  while  others  deny,  that  it  is  a 
maxim  of  international  law,  that  foreigners  cannot  be  punished  in 
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such  foreign  country  for  offences  committed  abroad.  The  former 
have  certainly  principle  on  their  side.  The  instances  cited  to  the 
contnuy  ought  to  be  regarded  as  examples  of  the  municipal  law  of 
particoiar  nations.  The  French  law  punishes  extra-territorial  offences 
against  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  State,  whether  committed  by  a 
Frenchman  or  a  foreigner. — Code  d Instruction  CrimineUe^  Art.  5,  6. 

But  the  reason  of  the  position  is  obvious  ;  this  departure  from  the 
principle,  that  penal  justice  is  confined  within  territorial  limits,  is  a 
compensation  for  the  admission,  pro  tantOy  of  the  principle  of  free 
chai^  of  nationalities.  The  practice  of  England  is  different.  There- 
fore, if  a  foreigner  abroad  conspires  against  England,  he  cannot  be 
pnnished  for  the  offence  if  he  comes  to  England.  When  the  practice 
of  free  expatriations  is  adopted,  the  condition  of  things  in  England, 
in  this  respect,  must  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  which  exists 
in  France.  With  regard  to  the  fourth  point ;  by  the  French  law, 
ofiences'  committed  abroad  by  Frenchmen  against  Frenchmen  are 
punishable  on  their  return  to  France. — Code  Criminelle^  Art.  7. 
By  the  law  of  England,  the  offences  of  murder  and  manslaughter 
committed  out  of  England,  where  both  offender  and  offended  are 
British  subjects,  are  triable  in  England  (9  Geo.  lY.,  c  81,  ss.  7.  8). 

The  State,  it  is  obvious,  has  an  undoubted  right  to  the  services  of 
all  its  members.  Incident  thereto,  it  possesses  the  jus  avocandi. 
This  right  of  recalling  its  citizens  from  abroad  is  placed  under 
rigorous  limitations.  No  other  State  is  called  upon  to  assist.  Cer- 
tainly no  other  State  can  be  iovaded  to  enforce  the  return  of 
subjects.  The  exercise  of  ihQJus  avocandi  upon  the  high  seas  has, 
as  is  too  well  known,  involved  England  and  America  in  disastrous 
conflicts.  Of  course,  the  State  can  use  its  power  over  its  members' 
property,  within  its  territorial  limits,  as  an  instrument  of  coercion. 
This  being  the  state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  the  State's  pro- 
tection and  control  over  its  members,  and  it  being  determined  that 
upon  considerations  moral,  political,  and  legal,  the  principle  of  free 
change  of  nationality  should  become  a  doctrine  of  international  law, 
it  remidns  only  to  consider  the  conditions  upon  which  such  expa- 
triation should  be  allowed. 

This  aspect  of  the  subject  involves  three  principal  topics  : — 

1.  The   principles  and  rules  according  to    which   nationality 
should  be  acquired  or  lost 

2.  The  mode  and  conditions  of  their  application. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  State  to  its  denationalised  member. 

As  to  the  acquisition  of  nationality,  two  different  principles  com- 
pete for  pre-emiqence  ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  place  of  birth  ;  on  the 
other,  the  condition,  or  national  character,  of  the  parent.  The 
soundest  principle  is  that  which  results  from  a  compromise  between 
the  two.  In  view  of  this  position,  it  becomes  expedient  to  distribute 
the  members  of  a  State  into  classes. 

The  provisions  of  the  Code  Civil  present  invaluable  aids  in  this 

work  i-^- 

1.  Membership  of  a  State  should  attach  to  all  persons  bom 
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of     parents,    themselyes   members    thereof  and    domiciled 
therein. 
2.  The  power,  on  the  observance  of  prescribed  formalities  and 
acts,  to  become  members  of  a  S£ate  should  belong  to  all 
persons  bom  in  the  State  of  foreign  parents. — Co^  Civile 

Art.  9. 
8.  The  power,  on  the  observance  of  prescribed  formalities  and 
acts,   to  become  members  of  a  State,  should  belong  to  all 
persons  ]9om  elsewhere  of  parents  themselves  at  one  time 
members  thereof,  biit  who  eiiall  by  being  domiciled  abroad, 
or   otherwise,  have  lost  such  quality  of  membership. — iJode 
Civil,  Art.  10. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  other  view  would  presume  that  the 
place  of  birth  determines  the  nationality,  unless  proved  to  be  other- 
.wise  by  documents  of  naturalisation  elsewhere,  or  the  performance 
of  certain  acts  held  to  be  tantamount  thereto. 
."   As  to  chauge  of  nation rJity  : — 

A  member  of  a  State  should  have  power  to  denationalise  himself: — 

1.  By  the  observance  of  certain  prescribed  formalities. 

2.  By  the  performance  of  defined  acts  or  omissions. — Code  CiMj 
Art.  17. 

The  Frenchman  loses  his  nationality  by  naturalisation  elsewhere  ; 
by  accepting  office,  without  the  permission  of  the  State,  in  a  foreign 
country;  by  establishing  himself  abroad  san$  esprit  de  retour.  Of 
course,  only  the  action  of  the  member  wishing  to  denationalise  him- 
self and  the  consent  of  the  nation  of  which  he  seeks  to  become  a 
dtizen  should  be  necessary. 

The  rules  of  a  nationsdity  being  reduced  to  simple  and  uniform 
terms,  including  a  declaration  to  become  permanently  domiciled,  or 
proof  of  such  having  been  acquired,  the  formal  transfer  uid  registra- 
tion of  the  fact  of  change  might  be  effected  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
some  regular  tribunal.  The  member  of  a  State,  who  has  thus  de- 
nationalised himself,  must  cease  to  become  the  subject  of  protection 
by  the  State  whose  citizenship  he  has  renounced. 

Further  provisions  are  necessary,  in  order,  on  the  one  hand,  to  fix 
the  status  of  the  denationalised  member  of  a  State  on  bis  return 
thereto  for  temporary  purposes;  and  on  the  other,  to  give  him 
power  to  recover  his  lost  membership.  The  doctrine  of  the  reverter 
of  citizenship,  on  the  mere  return  of  the  denationalised  member,  is 
unsound  in  principle,  and  inconvenient  in  practice. 

It  is  clear,  if  the  rules  of  free  change  of  nationality  are  to  be  ap- 
plied with  justice  and  effect — as  the  expatriation  itself  must  depend 
only  upon  the  consent  and  action  of  the  member  of  the  State,  and 
the  State  of  which  he  proposes  to  become  a  member — so,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  denationalised  member  must,  for  a  limited  period, 
have  free  access  to  the  State  to  which  he  has  ceased  to  belong. 

As  to  re-admission  into  the  State  of  a  former  member,  rules  re- 
lative Jo  this  subject  might  easily  be  framed  so  as  to  be  at  once 
simple  and  just.    The  denationalised  member  might  be  restored  to 
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bis  former  status,  on  declaration  of  intention  to  become  permanently 
domiciled,  and  on  renouncing  all  rights  inconsistent  therewith.-— 
Code  CtW,  Art  19. 

Such,  it  is  submitted,  are  the  principles  and  rules  upon  which  the 
law,  with  regard  to  expatriation  and  naturalisation,  might  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  necessities  of  the  times.  The  entire  subject 
ought  to  form  part  of  an  international  code.  In  order  to  efiect  this 
great  object,  it  will  be  necessary,  by  international  conference  and 
c<»npact,  to  determine  conditions  and  incidents  of  nationality  which 
0baU  be  sound  in  policy,  with  regard  to  the  States  concerned,  just  to 
the  individual  members  of  them,  and  in  harmony  with  the  pripciples 
of  modem  civilization. 

8.  Future  of  Jniernational  Law. — There  is  a  law  of  progression 
by  which  the  number  and  importance  of  international  relations 
constantly  increase. 

Questions  and  interests  once  local  are  made  national,  and  these 
again  become  international.  "  Labour  is  of  no  country ,''  The 
relations  of  capital,  labour,  industry,  and  manufactures,  with  the 
Incidents  of  debtor  and  creditor,  are  not  now  topical,  they  are 
cosmopolitan.  They  are  great  human  necessities,  like  the  great 
cosmical  phenomena  of  light,  heat,  and  chemical  action;  they  are  of 
universal  provision  and  diffusion,  because  they  are  of  universal 
need.  A  conciliation  of  interests,  national  and  international,  is  not 
only  possible,  but  indispensable.  The  fundamental  postulate,  how- 
ever, is  the  subordination  of  private  and  merely  national  interests 
to  organised  public  opinion,  founded  on  conceptions  of  humanity  and 
juatice,  susceptible  of  universal  application.  Upon  the  basis  of  these 
conceptions,  international  relations  jnay  be  made  the  subject  of  con- 
sistent and  systematic  policy.  iTheuce  will  arise  i^  increasing 
sense  of  identity  of  interest,  and  of  mutual  dependence.  The  analogy 
of  the  physical  universe  points  well  the  final  issue. 

As  we  have  the  motion  of  our  Earth  upon  its  axis  to  represent 
national  interests,  so  we  have  its  motion  round  the  sun  to  typify  the 
larger  range  of  international  interests;  while  in  the  magnificent 
sweep  forward  of  earth  and  sun,  and  all  the  system  towards  some 
central  point  in  the  entire  cosmos,  we  have  presented  to  us  the 
sublime  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  race,  in  the  character  of  a 
mighty  organism  of  which  the  different  members  co-operate  in  a 
common  course  of  constant  and  harmonious  progress  and  develop- 
ment. 


PRIVATE   PROPERTY   AT   SEA.* 

Ought   Private  Property  at  Sea  to  be  exempt  from  Capture 
during  War  ?      By  E.  C.  Clark,  Barrister- at-Law. 

IN  this  great  centre  of  commerce  where  we  are  met,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  mc  to  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  the  question  on  which 
i  have  the  hpnour.  of  addressing  you.     Nor  need  its  vastness,  and  the 

*  For  Disctuflion  boo  p.  187. 
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impossibiliiy  of  treating  it  at  all  adequately  in  a  short  paper,  be 
pointed  out  to  those  who  have  scanned  with  any  attention  the  wide 
and  debatable  ground  of  international  law.  But  there  is  a  difficulty 
specially  incident  to  this  subject,  on  which  I  must  briefly  touch, 
because  it  inyolyes  a  principle — I  mean,  the  difficulty  where  to 
begin. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  most  writers  to  take,  if  I  may  venture 
to  say  so,  too  historical  a  view  of  international  law ;  to  make,  in 
enunciating  its  dicta,  the  order  of  importance  coincide  too  much 
with  the  Older  of  time.  We  frequently  find  it  stated  that  the  strict 
principle,  the  fundamental  rule,  of  law  is  so-and-so,  when,  if  we  pro- 
ceed to  weigh  carefully  the  exceptions  and  qualifications  introduced 
by  modern  practice,  we  shall  have  to  adopt  an  entirely  different  prin- 
ciple, and  lay  down  an  entirely  new  rule. 

Thus,  the  text  will  often  be  taken  up  with  maxims  of  high  au- 
thority, logically  deduced  from  the  principles  of  a  bygone  time,  while 
the  rules  regulating  the  conduct  of  nations  at  the  present  day  are 
relegated  to  foot-notes  and  appendices.  And  those  who  have  not 
time  to  study  the  subject  thoroughly,  will  only  get  from  a  book  or 
lecture  of  this  kind  such  a  knowledge  of  international  law  as  many 
of  our  boys  and  girls  get  of  modern  history  ;  who  leave  school  well 
versed  in  the  times  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred,  but  sublimely 
ignorant  about  that  of  Louis  Philippe  or  William  the  Fourth. 

Now,  I  mean,  with  your  permission,  to  begin  at  the  other  end  to- 
day. I  shall  not  tell  you  that,  by  strict  rule  of  law,  such  and  such 
severities  are  allowable  in  war,  but  that  considerable  temperamenta, 
to  use  Grotius'  phrase,  have  been  introduced  by  increasing  humanity; 
that  war  originally  gave  the  right  to  take  the  life  and  property  of 
each  individual  citizen  in  the  hostile  nation,  though  it  has  become  the 
practice  to  respect  the  persons  of  non-combatants  and,  at  least  on 
land,  to  spare  the  property  of  individuals.  I  shall  not  recount  to  you 
the  labours  of  great  men  gone,  which  I  should  be  the  last  to  under- 
value or  ignore,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  the  fruit  of  those  labours 
into  which  we  have- entered,  and  shall  bring  before  your  notice  so 
much  only  of  international  law  as  is  adopted  by  the  practice  of  modern 
times,  and  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  recent  text-writers. 

Apart  from  convenience,  this  seems  to  me  to  be,  on  principle,  the 
best  way  of  treating  the  system  of  conventions  which  we  call  inter- 
national law,  a  system  which  depends  for  its  sanctions,  for  its  very 
existence,  as  law  at  all,  upon  the  consent  of  present  nations;  that  is, 
if  the  system  is  to  be  a  thing  of  real  benefit  to  the  world,  and  not  a 
mere  theory  of  professors. 

There  are  few  days  in  the  world's  history  of  greater  importance  to 
commerce  and,  through  commerce,  to  the  intercourse  and  mutual  im- 
provement of  nations,  than  that  which  witnessed  the  signing  of  the 
famous  Declaration  of  Paris,  in  1856.  The  principles  contained  in  it 
were  not  new ;  they  had  been  discussed,  with  more  or  less  acrimony, 
for  generations ;  but  that  day  first  saw  them  definitely  accepted  by 
nearly  all  the  great  powers  of  the  world.     Taking  for  a  starting  point 
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this  most  important  epoch,  I  must  beg  your  attention  while  I  en- 
deayonr,  by  way  of  preface,  briefly  to  state  the  change  effected  in 
international  law  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  I  will  then  inquire 
what  &rther  change,  if  any,  seems  desirable — ^first,  with  reference  to 
cosmopolitan  or  general  interests ;  last^  with  reference  to  the  particular 
interest  of  England  alone. 

Before  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  the  following  was  the  recognised 
eflfoct  of  war  upon  maritime  trade  : — 

The  trade  of  a  belligerent^  as  carried  on  by  means  of  hb  own 
Yossels,  was  stopped,  so  far  as  lay  in  the  enemy's  power;  for  the 
private  property  of  belligerent  traders,  in  their  own  vessels,  was 
liable  to  capture  by  the  enemy,  and  confiscation,  whether  at  sea  or 
afloat  in  port 

The  trade  of  a  belligerent,  as  carried  on  by  means  of  neutral  vessels, 
was  impaired  and  endangered ;  for  the  rule  of  law  and,  in  the  main,  of 
custom  too,  was  that  belligerents'  private  property  did  not  lose  its 
hostile  character  by  being  carried  in  a  neutral  vessel.  But  this  rule, 
though  steadily  maintained  by  England  and  America,  was  denied  by 
many  distinguished  publicists,  and  contested,  at  different  times,  by 
various  continental  nations;  thus  forming  rather  a  cause  of  discord 
than  a  bond  of  agreement. 

The  trade  of  neutrals  was  interfered  with,  first,  so  far  as  it  was 
carried  on  in  belligerents'  vessels;  principally  from  the  latter  ceasing 
to  ply  (from  fear  of  confiscation  of  the  ship) ;  for,  if  any  did  ply,  it  was 
genmlly  admitted  that  goods  proved  to  belong  to  a  neutral  should  be 
respected,  on  whatever  ship  they  were  found.  The  contrary  principle, 
however,  that  the  enemy's  ship  tainted  all  the  goods  found  on  board, 
was  maintained  by  France. 

The  trade  of  neutrals  was  interfered  with,  secondly,  so  far  as  it 
consisted  in  carrying  goods  of  the  nations  who  had  become  belli- 
gerents ;  these  goods  being,  according  to^the  more  generally  received 
opinion,  now  no  longer  safe.  The  disputed  character,  moreover,  of 
this  point,  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  naturally  caused  com- 
plaints from  the  neutrals,  and  tended  to  involve  them  also  in  war. 

The  trade  of  neutrals  was  interfered  with,  thirdly,  so  far  as  it 
consisted  in  supplying  either  of  the  belligerent  nations  with  goods 
which  had  now  become  contraband  of  war.  This  term  was  admitted 
by  all  to  include  such  ai'ticles  as  are  exclusively  auxiliary  to  warlike 
purposes ;  but  what  other  goods  may,  by  their  destination,  become 
tainted  with  the  character  of  contraband ;  how  far  contraband  may 
infect  other  goods  in  the  same  ship,  so  as  to  render  these  also  liable 
to  confiscation ;  in  what  cases  the  ship  itself  may  become  so  liable  ; 
these,  and  many  other  questions  connected  with  the  same  subject, 
were,  and  arc  still,  matters  of  dispute  between  publicists  and  differ- 
ence between  nations. 

The  trade  of  neutrals  was  interfered  with,  fourthly,  so  far  as  it 
consisted  in  supplying  any  goods  to  a  place  under  blockade.  The 
question,  however,  whether  a  place  could  be  put  under  blockade  by 
the  mere  decree  of  a  belligerent,  without  the  presence  of  an  adequate 
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naval  force  to  support  the  blockade,  was  a  source  of  contention  between 
ourselves  and  almost  every  other  nation ;  while,  iu  regarding  the 
inception  of  vojage  to  a  blockaded  port  as  sufiicient  to  render  a 
vessel  liable  to  seizure  on  the  high  seas,  before  any  actual  attempt  to 
run  the  blockade — ^in  this  doctrine  we  and  the  Americans  stood, 
and  stand,  alone. 

Finally,  all  vessels  on  the  high  seas  were  liable  to  visitation  and 
search  by  the  belligerent  cruisers,  a  right  exercised  with  more  or  less 
rigour,  but  iucontrovertibly  flowing  from  the  right  to  seize  contraband 
of  war.  All  vessels  on  the  high  seas  were  in  danger  of  the  excesses 
of  privateers,  who,  though  their  employment  was  perfectly  legilimate 
by  the  strict  law  of  nations,  obviously  could  not  be  kept  under  the 
same  discipline  as  regular  forces. 

The  Declai-ation  of  Paris,  signed  on  April  16th,  1856,  by  the 
representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  after  premising  the  danger  of  collision  between 
peutrals  and  belligerents,  from  the  existing  uncertainty  as  to  maritime 
law  and  the  desirability  of  establishing  some  uniform  doctrine,  pro- 
ceeds to  enunciate  the  four  well-known  points — 

1.  Privateering  is,  and  remains,  abolished. 

2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war. 

3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  same  exception,  are  not  liable  to  cap- 
ture under  an  enemy*s  flag. 

4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,  that  is 
to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access 
to  the  coast  of  the  enemy. 

The  indivisibility  of  these  principles  does  not  appear  in  the  Decla- 
ration ;  but,  as  it  was  agreed  to  in  the  protocols,  it  is  improbable  ihsX 
the  powers  signing  would,  at  any  rate  as  between  themselves,  consent 
to  separate  any  one  from  the  rest.  To  other  powers  it  was,  of  course, 
competent  to  accept  or  refuse  any  or  all  of  the  four  points,  and  we 
accordingly  And  that,  while  all  other  nations  of  any  importance  have 
accepted  the  whole,  Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States,  only  accept 
the  last  three.  The  last-named  power,  however,  offered  to  accept  the 
first  point  also,  if  followed  by  the  clause — ^'apdthe  private  property 
of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  belligerent  on  the  high  seas  shall  be 
exempt  from  seizure  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  belligerent, 
except  it  be  contraband." 

This  important  clause  is  stated  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  able  edition 
of  Wheaton  to  have  received  the  approval,  during  the  latter  part  of 
1856  and  the  early  part  of  1857,  of  Russia,  France,  Prussia,  Sar- 
dinia, and  the  Netherlands ;  it  is  asserted  by  good  writers  on  the 
continent  to  be  generally  popular  there ;  and  it  is  the  principle  of 
this  clause  which  will  doubtless  form  the  main  subject  of  our  dis- 
cussion to-day. 

For  the  future,  when  two  belligerents  are  bound  by  the  Decla- 
ration of  Paris,  the  direct  interferences  with  maritime  trade  by  ^ 
war  are :— 
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I.  The  stoppage  of  all  trade,  00  far  as  depending  on  belligerent 
carriers  ;  these  being  still  deterred  from  plying,  by  the  danger 
to  the  ship,  though  the  cargo  is  free. 
0.  The  stoppage  of  all  trade  with  belligerents,  except  such  trade 
in  articles,  not  contraband  of  war,  as  can  be  coi^itiaued  by 
neutral  carriers  plying  to  non-blockaded  places. 

A  great  annoyance  and  occasion  of  dispute,  though  I  should  not 
perhaps  call  it  a  direct  interference  with  trade,  is  the  right  of  belli- 
gerents to  Tisit  and  inspect  the  papers  and  cargo  of  every  neutral 
trader  on  the  high  seas.  This  right  springs  from  the  doctrine  that 
the  inception  of  voyage  constitutes  an  offence  in  the  case  of  running 
*  blockade  or  carrying  contraband  of  war. 

Should  the  war  be  with  the  United  States,  there  will  be  added  to 
the  above  the  danger  to  all  vessels  on  the  high  seas  from  the  irregu- 
larities of  privateers. 

One  questionable  result  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  must  have 
immediately  struck  every  one  who  considered  that  measure  with  care, 
viz.,  that,  as  the  belligerent's  goods  will  now  be  safe  in  a  neutral 
vessel,  but  not  in  his  own,  a  new  carrying  trade  is  ensured  to  the 
neutral,  which  will  last  just  as  long  as  the  war,  and  therefore  give 
him,  so  far  as  actuated  by  selfish  motives,  a  direct  interest  in  the 
war*s  continuance. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  lately  made  this  the  subject  of  an  able  and  logical 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  for  its  end,  the  rescis- 
aioD,  or  at  least  re-consideration,  of  Article  2. 

Tlie  debate  was  carried  on  rather  upon  English  than  international 
grounds,  but  one  important  exception  is  to  be  found  in  Lord  Stanley's 
speech  against  the  motion.  Amongst  other  objections,  his  lordship 
argued  that  interference  with  the  Declaration  of  Paris  was  undesirable, 
because,  that  declaration  being  considered  as  a  whole,  we  could  not 
withdraw  one  part  without  endangering  the  others,  which  would  be 
to  sacrifice  a  great  general  benefit.  With  this  view  I  have  come  to 
concur ;  partly  from  a  conviction  of  the  immense  importance  of  the 
Peclaration  of  Paris,  as  forming  a  commencement  of  positive  inter- 
Dational  law,  and  the  unwisdom  of  disturbing  so  valuable  a  precedent, 
partly  because  I  believe  the  abuse  complained  of  by  Mr.  Mill  will  be 
hetter  obviated,  and  the  general  cause  of  civilization  better  served,  by 
setting  all  trading  vessels  free,  and  thus  never  creating  the  new 
carrying  trade  at  all. 

In  considering  this  great  question,  which  I  now  proceed  to  do  on 
general  international  grounds,  I  shall  lay  but  little  stress  on  the 
American  contention  that  their  proposal  is  a  logical  deduction  from 
the  Declaration  of  Paris.  The  arguments  by  which  this  view  is 
supported  are  to  my  mind  far  from  conclusive  ;  but  were  they  ever 
80  conclusive,  it  is  not  the  logic  of  the  schools,  but  the  logic  of  facts, 
calculations,  and  expedients  thut  muse  guide  us  iu  laying  down  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  nations. 

For  a  similar  reason  I  shall  not  detain  you  long  with  the  argu- 
pent,  which  I  think  wins  most  favour  on  the  continent,  in  support 
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of  the  American  proposal,  viz.,  that  the  practice  of  regarding  enemy's 
private  property  as  fair  prize  at  sea  is  inconsistent  with  the  practice 
that  undoubtedly  holds,  whatever  the  principle  may  be,  of  respect- 
ing enemy's  private  property  on  land.  This  is  strongly  put  by 
M.  Masse,  who  is  one  of  the  most  careful  and  temperate  continent^ 
writers  on  international  law. 

<<  Civilized  nations,"  he  says,  **  who,  on  the  continent,  spare  as 
much  as  possible  peaceful  subjects  and  private  property,  return  on 
sea  to  a  state  of  savage  barbarism,  capturing  enemy's  subjects,  ves- 
sels and  goods,  against  which  war  is  declared  quite  as  much  as 
against  the  sovereign  himself." 

I  think  this  argument  a  fair  one,  though  I  admit  that  the  analogy 
between  property  on  land  and  at  sea  is  not  quite  perfect ;  but  if  it 
were,  mere  logical  consistency — ^I  repeat — would  scarcely  justify  us  in 
changing  a  rule  of  international  law.  The  subject  of  maritime  trade 
and  the '^interferences  thei'ewith  by  war  must  be  considered  by  itself, 
and  on  its  own  merits. 

The  question  comes  to  this ;  do  or  do  not  these  interferences  ac- 
tually tend  to  the  discouragement  or  shortening  of  wars  ?  if  not,  they 
must  be  condemned,  on  the  ground  of  the  immediate  distress  which 
they  cause,  and  the  occasions  of  discord  which  they  undoubtedly  fur- 
nish to  non-belligerent  nations.  To  say  that  such  or  such  a  state  of 
things  is  involved  in  the'  idea  of  war  is  to  make  ourselves  the  slaves 
of  a  definition ;  to  pass  by  any  particular  misery  as  a  necessary  result 
of  war,  without  thoroughly  investigating  its  necessity,  is  to  mistake 
our  own  supineness  for  a  rule  of  nature. 

It  is  urged  with  regard  to  neutrals  that  the  interference  with 
their  commerce,  which  must  still  take  place  to  some  extent  under  the 
present  system,  will  make  them  use  their  influence  strongly  to  pre- 
vent or  stop  a  war.  Well,  certainly  our  boasted  humanity  and 
progress  are  not  worth  much,  if  we  may  not  count  upon  this  influ- 
ence being  exerted  (as  it  has  generally  been  exerted  of  late),  so  far  as 
is  safe,  even  without  reference  to  selfish  interest :  but,  if  we  are  to 
regard  selfish  interest  as  the  main  motive,  we  must  not  forget  that, 
under  the  present  system,  that  part  of  the  Declaration  which  is 
universally  accepted  throws  a  new  carrying  trade  into  the  hands  of 
the  neutral  conterminate  with  the  war.  The  intervention^  too,  of 
neutrals,  though  it  may  be  sometimes  the  means,  is  seldom  the  real 
cause,  of  a  termination  of  hostilities.  Until  some  great  defeat  or 
pressing  danger  makes  the  difierence  of  power  clear  to  the  losing 
side,  neutral  good  offices  are  in  vain. 

But  by  far  the  stronger  ground — in  fact,  the  real  battlefield  of  this 
part  of  the  question — ^lies  in  the  assertion  that  the  interference  with  the 
traffic  of  belligerents  disinclines  them  to  commence  war,  and  inclines 
them  to  put  an  end  to  it  when  commenced ;  at  any  rate,  accelerates  the 
end  by  accelerating  the  exhaustion  of  one  or  the  other  side.  These 
statements  are  out  of  the  region  of  theoiy  :  they  must  be  supported 
and  met  by  facts.  Is  it  the  fact,  then,  that  the  interference  with 
their  trade  which  must  ensue  has  any  great  efiect,  as  compared  with 
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tho  other  motives  that  are  goacrallj  brought  into  play,  in  disin- 
clining nations  to  war,  or  inclining  them  to  peace  ?  Mj  own  reading 
of  history  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  mercantile  losses 
have  frequently  been  the  occasions  of  war,  thej  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  whether  in  prospect  or  actuality,  had  much  weight,  as  against 
national  pride,  in  preventing  it.  Look  at  the  last  great  European 
war,  in  which  we  ourselves  were  engaged  :  we,  with  whom  the  mer- 
cantile interest  is  at  least  as  powerful  as  with  any  other  nation. 
Can  any  one  read  the  daily  journals  during  the  Crimean  war,  with- 
out being  struck  by  the  small  degree  of  consideration  asked  for  or 
given,  either  in  Parliament  or  in  the  country,  to  the  losses  sustained 
by  our  Bussian  traders  1 

Is  it  not  rather  the  truth  that,  even  during  the  preliminaries  of 
war,  the  mercantile  class  are  not  one  whit  behind  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen  in  that  mixture  of  virtues  and  vices  which  we  call  pa- 
triotism ?  not  one  whit  less  touchy  in  taking  offence,  and  stubborn  in 
refusing  concessions?  not  one  whit  less  zealous  in  their  country's 
cause,  or  loyal  in  bearing  their  share,  and  more  than  their  share,  of 
their  country's  burdens  ?  And  when  war  is  actually  commenced,  all 
this  feeling  of  patriotism,  good  and  bad,  is  aroused  to  tenfold  strength. 
The  losses  undergone  become  incentives  to  revenge  rather  than 
reasons  for  peace.  The  embitterment  of  nations  against  one  another 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  injury  they  do  one  another.  When 
was  there  a  time  that  tho  orthodox  mode  of  bringing  your  enemy  to 
reason,  by  destroying  his  trade,  was  more  vigorously  or  scientifically 
attempted  than  oj  the  counter  decrees  of  England  and  Napoleon  in 
the  years  1806  and  1807  ?  When  was  there  a  time  when  the  mutual 
hatred  of  two  belligerent  powers  was  rendered  more  furious  or  im- 
placable T 

In  fact,  one  argument  used  against  removing  the  penalty  on 
belligerents'  trade  is,  that  to  do  so  "would  interfere  with  the  national 
life  and  patriotic  feeling  of  countries."  Now,  I  have  far  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  national  life  and  patriotic  feeling  of  countries,  to 
think  that  they  need  this  stimulus,  but  I  do  believe  that  its  removal 
would  do  away  with  the  peculiarly  bitter  feeling  of  exasperation 
which  is  produced  by  wanton  destruction.  For  property  is  as  good 
as  destroyed,  for  all  useful  purposes,  whether  it  comes  into  the 
alembic  of  a  prize  court,  or  the  clutches  of  a  privateer.  And  such 
destruction  is  wanton,  unless  it  clearly  conduces  to  the  restoration  of 

peace. 

It  is  said,  however,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  belligerents 
are  at  any  rate  amenable  to  exhaustion,  if  not  to  conviction,  produced 
by  their  losses ;  that  this  destruction  of  property  and  stopple  of 
trade,  though  admitted  a  bad  thing  in  itself,  and  perhaps  in  its  effect 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  loser,  is  a  good  thing,  as  it  brings  out  the 
Inferiority  in  resources  of  one  belligerent  to  tho  other  and  so  hastens 
the  end  of  the  war.  Could  we  be  sure  of  this,  we  might  justly  allow 
the  present  state  of  things  to  be,  on  a  balance  of  evils,  better  than 
the  change  we  advocate.    But  history  seems  to  tell  a  different  tale. 
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DecisiTd  victories  rather  than  tedious  blockades,  occupation  of  terri- 
tory and  strong  phices  rather  than  stoppage  of  trade,  exhaustion  of 
men,  not  of  money — have  generally  been  the  causes  of  peace. 
Lord  Palmerston's  words  at  Liverpool,  in  November,  1856,  expressed 
a  true  view  of  facts,  which  he  did  not  afterwards  contradict,  though 
it  is  the  case  that  he  saw  reason  to  change  his  theory  of  war,  on  a 
different  ground. 

''If  we  look,''  he  said,  *'  to  the  example  of  former  periods,  we  shall 
find  that  no  powerful  country  was  ever  vanquished  by  losses  sus- 
tained by  individuals.  It  is  conflicts  by  land  and  sea  that  decide'  the 
great  contests  of  nations."  The  speech  was  made  directly  after  the 
Crimean  war,  which  Lord  Palmerston  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  hare 
had  in  mind,  though  he  talks  of ''  former  periods."  More  recently, 
we  know  how  terribly  the  trade  of  the  South  was  crushed  in  the  late 
American  war  ;  we  know  it  only  too  well,  for  half  the  blow  fell  upon 
ourselves.  Yet,  I  cannot  see,  in  the  history  of  that  desperate  struggle 
by  the  South,  any  signs  of  a  tendency  to  peace  from  the  prostlution 
of  their  trade,  or  of  anything  but  the  most  determined  resistance, 
until  Sherman's  great  march,  followed  in  the  next  yea^  by  the  sur- 
render of  Lee  to  Grant. 

The  speediest  and  most  decisive  war  of  modern  time^  ytUb 
terminated  by  the  impending  advance  of  a  Prussian  army  on  the 
Austrian  capital,  rather  than  by  any  harm  done  to  private  property 
on  land,  this  being  altnost  invariably  respected,  or  by  any  interference 
with  maritime  commerce,  of  which  there  was  little  or  none.  I  do 
not  mean  to  maintain  that  the  stoppage  of  a  belligerent's  trade  does 
not  weaken  his  resources,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  means  of  re- 
sistance :  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  his  spirit  and  determina- 
tion are  not  increased  in  proportion  :  I  question  whether  a  war  is 
ever  concluded  by  a  mere  proceelsof  starving,  or  without  some  decisive 
blow ;  and  I  believe  such  a  blow  might  often  have  been  struck  earlier, 
with  equal  efifect,  had  the  ultimate  conqueror  concentraited  his  force, 
instead  of  detaching  large  portions  of  it  to  ruin  his  antagonist's  trade; 

.War,  with  trade  left  free,  has  been  compared,  as  an  argument  ex 
absurdOf  to  a  duel  between  nations.  I  accept  th^  comparison.  War 
is  a  duel :  the  only  dii^el  still  justifiable,  because  there  is  as  yet  no 
court  to  settle  the  disputes  settled  by  watr.  Atd  tfa6  attitude  of  a 
duellist,  deciding  the  superiority  by  a  brief  contest,  is  in  my  mind 
preferable  to  that  of  the  modern  maritime  belligerent,  who  seems  to 
hover  between  the  characters  of  bandit  and  sheriff's  officer. 

If  we  would  make  ''  war  in  earnest,"  and  quit  this  htickstering 
business  of  preying  upon  individuals'  property,  non  eauponantes 
bellum  sed  bellegerantes,  then  the  available  forces  of  belligerents, 
might  be  more  speedily  c6nfr6nted  with  one  another,  and  the  pre- 
ponderance ci  power  settled  by  decisive  engagements ;  if  necessary 
by  the  occupation  of  commanding  {positions  or  great  centres  of  trade, 
for  which  last  purpose  a  reid  sharp  blockade  would  still  be  used  as 
a  legitimate  afHd  unblameable  means.  For  the  argument  is  not  just, 
which  hair  been  often  employed  on  this  question,  thiit  blockade  is  as 
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mach  an  interference  with  trade  as  seizure  of  private  property  on 
the  high  seas,  so  that,  if  this  he  abolished,  that  must  be  abolished 
too;  a  measure  which  it  doubtless  would  be  impossible  to  induce  beU 
ligerents  to  accept.  The  investment  of  important  places,  whether 
originallj  fortified  or  not,  would  be  continued,  in  order,  bj  getting 
possession  of  thein,  to  avail  oneself  of  the  enemy's  trade  as  a  sove- 
leigQ,  not  to  destroy  it  as  a  barbarian.  It  is  only  this  mischievous ' 
blockade  6S  the  high  seas  that  would  be  abolished,  this  infesting  of 
the  world's  highway, which  infuriates  wars  withoat  shortening  them, 
irhich  by  its  countless  causes  of  offence  tends  to  drag  all  those  [who 
vie  ihat-highway,  into  a  contest  with  which  they  may  have  no 
earthly  concern. 

I  next  come  to  consider,  apart  from  the  question  of  loss,  the  irri- 
tation created  among  neutrals,  by  certain  belligerent  rights  enjoyed 
ondat  the  present  system.  There  is  the  Vexatious  right  of  examining 
the  papers  of  a  vessel  to  determine  her  destination.  This  springs^ 
fitm  tiie  doctrine,  that  breach  of  blockade,  or,  at  least,  incepted 
breach  of  blockade,  is  committed  by  the  mere  commencement  of  a 
voyage  to  the  blockaded  place,  a  doctrine  which  has  caused  an  im- 
minsc^  amount  of  litigation,  which  is  much  disputed  on  the  continent, 
and  'wbi6h  might  well  now  be  abolished.  A  blockade,  such  as  to 
constitute  the  breach  of  it  an  offence,  must,  according  to  the  Decla- 
ration of  Paris,  be  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent 
access  to  the  shore  of  the  enemy.  Such  a  force  would  surely  be 
sufficient  to  capture  the  trader  when  he  appears  in  the  blockaded 
waters;  so  that  there  seems  to  be  not  even  anything  to  gain  by 
detaching  cruisers  for  the  high  seas,  charged  with  the  exercise  of  a( 
very  questionable  right,  sure  to  give  umbrage  to  some  neutral  power. 
The  absurdity  which  has  been  dwelt  upon,  of  a  number  of  traders 
waiting  just  outside  the  blockaded  waters  for  a  chance  of  entrance,  is 
not  without  parallel  even  under  the  present  system,  as  any  one  can  tell 
us  who  was  engaged  about  Nassau  or  Wilmington,  in  the  late  American 
war;  and,  whether  an  absurdity  or  not,  it  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  injustice  of  stoppitfg  a  vessel  for  the  attempt  to  break  a  blockade, 
which,  at  the  moment  of  stoppage,  may  have  no  existence. 

There  is,  however,  a  second  neutral  grievance,  much  more  difficult 
to  deal  with,  arising  from  the  law  of  contraband.  Supposing  the  law 
of  blockade  altered  as  1  have  suggested,  we  still  have  remaining  to 
the  belligerents  a  right  more  odious  than  that  of  summoninfg  or 
examining  papers :  the  right,  I  mean,  of  search  for  contraband.  I 
do  not  class  the  confiscation  as  so  much  of  a  grievance,  though  the 
interruption  which  must  result  to  various  branches  of  innocent  traffic, 
because  their  wares  have  become  serviceable  for  war,  is,  of  course, 
a  hardship.  But  the  searching  of  the  trader  who  has  no  contraband 
on  boflO'd  cannot  but  be  a  justly  irritating  and  objectionable  pro- 
ceeding. Add  to  this  tlie  fact  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  an 
offence  to  be  committed  and  the  goods  forfeited  in  ignorance;  for 
the  question,  what  is  contraband?  is  one  of  the  least  settled  and 
most  productive  of  litigation  in  all  international  law. 
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I  admit  it  to  be  verj  undesirable  for  the  gencpal  interests  or  the 
world,  that  a  contest  should  be  prolonged  by  neutral  traders  supplying 
the  belligerents  with  munitions  of  war,  and  that  the  conduct  of 
such  traders  may  be  questionable  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  But 
considering  that  such  traffic  has  been,  is,  and,  I  fear,  will  be  carried 
on  to  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  it,  in  spite  of  all  restrictions, 
I  doubt  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  keep  up  a  system  which  gives 
rise  to  so  many  differences  between  belligerents  and  neutrals. 

If  it  be  true,  then,  that  the  present  interferences  with  trade,  as  to 
ilie  neutral,  gain  us  little  or  no  result  towards  the  establishment  of 
peace,  which  we  could  not  count  on  otherwise;  while,  as  to  the  bel- 
ligerent, they  exasperate  rather  than  shorten  hostilities  ;  if  it  be  true 
that  the  right  of  infesting  the  seas  with  armed  cruisers,  which  results 
from  our  law  of  blockade  and  contraband,  is  a  nuisance  and  an  irritant 
to  the  whole  mercantile  world,  while  its  objects  might  be  as  well  at- 
tained by  a  closer  blockade  of  the  enemy's  coasts;  if  all  this  be  true, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  rule  most 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  world  would  be  something  like  the 
following  :— 

In  war,  all  sea-going  trade  shall  be  free,  except  within  the  limits 
of  a  real  blockade,  namely,  the  waters  which  must  necessarily  be  oc- 
cupied to  prevent  access  to  the  places  blockaded. 

I  have  trespassed  so  long  on  your  patience  already,  that  I  dare  only 
ask  your  attention  for  a  very  short  time,  to  the  remaining  part  of  my 
subject :  that  is,  the  exclusively  national  or  English  view  of  this 
question,  which  I  dismiss  thus  briefly,  not  because  I  regard  it  as  of 
less  importance  than  the  international  view,  but  because  I  know  that 
it  will  never  lack  consideration,  whereas  the  other  sometimes  does. 

The  late  Mr.  Cobden*s  main  argument  in  favour  of  the  change 
I  am  advocating  to-day — at  least,  his  main  argument  on  the  score  of 
expediency — ^was,  that  as  our  commerce  was  greater  than  that  of 
other  nations,  so  should  we  suffer  more  by  its  being  exposed  to  war, 
and  so  ought  we  to  be  most  zealous  for  the  exemption  from  capture 
of  private  property  at  sea.  Those  who  meet  Mr.  Cobden  on  his  own 
ground,  do  not  deny  the  greater  extent  and  consequent  exposure  of 
our  commerce;  but,  they  say,  our  naval  forces  and  consequent  means 
of  defending  our  commerce  are  so  much  greater  than  those  of  other 
nations^  that,  in  case  of  war,  our  traders  are  as  safe  as  theirs,  and 
the  proposed  exemption  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  our  interests. 

AnoUier  class  of  objectors  contend  that  the  position  and  glory  of 
England  depend  upon  our  naval  superiority  to  any  nation  with 
which  we  may  come  into  collision,  and  that  this  naval  superiority 
would  be  comparatively  useless  to  us  if  we  relinquished  the  superior 
power  it  gives  us  of  hu'assing  our  enemy's  trade. 

These  two  arguments,  which  start  on  very  different  grounds,  and 
which  I  think  represent,  if  they  do  not  comprise,  all  the  objections 
on  English  grounds  to  the  change  proposed,  both  involve  the  same 
assumption :  the  assumption  of  England's  decided  naval  superiority 
to  any  other  nation.     Our  neighbours,  too,  across  the  channel,  and 
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icross  the  Atlantic,  in  estimating  our  motives  for  objecting  to  n 
measare  which  nearly  all  the  world  desires  but  ourselves,  proceed,  of 
represent  us  to  proceed  on  the  same  view  :  that  England,  from  her 
superior  fleet,  could  with  part  of  it  hold  her  enemy's  fleet  in  check, 
wMie  with  the  other  part  she  swept  his  commerce  from  the  seas. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  examine  on  moral  grounds  the  theory  that 
England  is  de  Jure  mistress  of  the  seas ;  but  I  must  urge,  on  pru- 
dential grounds,  that,  as  this  theory  is  not  conciliatory  to  foreign 
nations,  we  ought  not  professedly  to  act  upon  it,  unless  sure  that  she 
ii  de  facto  so  as  weU.  Are  we,  then,  certain  that  we  have,  and 
shall  continue  to  have,  such  a  naval  superiority  over  the  other  great 
maritime  powers,  as  to  justify  us,  on  the  grounds  above-mentioned, 
in  opposing  this  change — ^a  change  which  has  received  the  approval 
of  a  decided  majority  among  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world? 
Painful  to  nationiEd  spirit  as  it  is  to  say,  I  do  not  think  we  are.  In 
days  when  the  able-bodied  seaman  and  the  old  three-decker  were 
the  units  of  naval  force,  our  vast  number  of  hardy  seafaring  men, 
and  oar  large  and  well-appointed  fleet,  gave  us  decidedly  the 
supremacy,  easily  calculated,  and  safely  to  be  depended  on.  But 
now  that  the  engineer  is  of  almost  more  consequence  than  the  sailor, 
that  iron  has  superseded  oak,  that  the  last  new  invention  may  at 
once  put  its  possessor  ahead  of  all  the  rest ;  our  neighbours,  spite  of 
our  engineering  talent,  have  neared,  some  say  passed,  us  in  the  race 
of  equipment.  The  debate  of  last  July  in  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  our  iron-clad  fleet  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many  of 
you*  Can  any  one  say  that  the  impression  left  on  his  mind  by  that 
debate,  or  the  reports  laid  before  the  House,  was  conducive  to  a 
belief  in  our  unquestioned  naval  supremacy?  The  speed  of  our 
iron-dads,  all  but  one,  is  bad.  Their  firing  practice,  eveu  in  the 
slightest  gale,  is  bad.  We  have  very  few  turret-ships  ;  our  broad- 
sides are  not  impervious  to  heavy  shot.  The  same  Times  which,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Cobden,  asserted  our  commerce  to  be  as  much  better 
protected  than  that  of  other  nations  as  it  is  larger,  gives  now  what, 
vrith  all  allowance  for  hostility  to  the  present  Government,  we  must 
admit  to  be  a  very  discouraging  picture. 

^  The  Americans,  who  have  tried  in  actual  warfare  both  kinds  of 
iron-clad — ^the  turret  and  broadside — ^have  given  the  preference  to 
the  former." 

''The  United  States  are  selling  their  failures  in  turret  ships,  but 
holding  fast  by  their  successful  experiments,  and  building  new  ones. 
We  have  two,  which  the  Constructive  Department  refuse  to  have 
tried  in  competition  with  the  broadsides  of  the  Channel  Fleet/' 

"  The  Russians  are  cruising  in  the  Baltic  at  the  present  time 
(July  15),  with  22  pennants,  of  which  no  less  than  15  are  turret 
▼easels,  and  more  are  to  be  added." 

The  Dutch,  I  read  elsewhere,  are  building  these  same  turret  ships. 
They  had  two  monitors  launched  the  other  day.  The  French  seem 
to  adhere  to  the  broadsides,  of  which  they  are  collecting  a  con- 
aiderable  force. 
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Again,  and  more  fo  our  present  question  than  anything  else  I 
have  read  : — ''  After  the  success  of  the  Monitor,  the  Amerieans, 
simultaneously  with  the  buildiag  of  turret  ships  and  broadsides,  laid 
down  a  fleet  of  swift  unarmoured  vessels  to  prey  upon  British 
commerce  in  case  of  war."  (I  am  not  responsible  for  this  attribu- 
tion of  motive.)  **  Of  swift  unarmoured  ships  we  have  only 
attempted  one — the  '  Inconstant.' " 

It  is  with  neither  an  unpatriotic  nor  an  alarmist  feeling 
that  I  read  these  extracts.  No  one  looks  with  more  pridb 
than  I  on  that  roll  of  glorious  victories  to  which  the  deaUi  of 
Nelson  set  the  seal,  or  to  that  day  which  regUded  our  arms  with 
even  a  purer  lustre  '^  in  a  good  cause,  not  in  our  own  **  at  Navarino. 
No  one  believes  more  than  I  do  in  the  bravery  of  our  sailors,  in 
the  seamanship  of  our  officers,  in  the  assiduity  and  honest  purpose 
of  our  Government  officials.  But  we  have  had  gloomy  instances 
lately  of  how  little  bravery  can  avail  against  superior  armature  even 
on  land,  much  less  on  sea,  where  the  heavier  gun,  the  more  de<* 
structive  shell,  may  send  a  whole  crew  to  the  bottom  before  their 
bravery  ever  comes  into  play.  In  the  handling  of  these  new  and 
terrible  engines  of  destruction  we  have  had  but  little  experience, 
and  are  certainly  not  on  an  advantage  above  our  neighbours.  In  the 
production  of  them  we  appear  to  be  behindhand;  and  whether  the 
increasing  burden  of  our  naval  expenditure — an  increase  not  merely 
absolute,  but  an  increase  in  the  proportion  which  this  branch  bears 
to  the  whole— whether  this,  I  say,  will  be  continued  remains  to  be  seen. 

Is  this,  then,  a  time  to  argue  and  to  act  as  if  the  empire  of  the 
seas  were  confirmed  to  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever — ^to  refbse  a 
reasonable  and  general  request,  on  grounds  which  are  a  standing 
menace  to  our  neighbours,  of  which  they  would  be  only  too  happy, 
and  might  ha  only  too  successful,  in  affording  us  a  practical 
refutation  ? 

And  if  we  really  are,  as  we  would  fain  believe,  still  the  most 
powerful  at  sea,  I  am  confident  that  we  should  consult  better  both 
for  our  interest  and  our  credit  by  massing  our  force  against  an 
enemy's  strong  places,  than  by  frittering  it  away  in  pursuit  of  his 
traders—a  service  equally  degrading  to  our  ofi^cers,  and  demoralis* 
ing  to  our  men. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that,  on  purely  selfish  grounds,  we  ars 
interested  in  making,  or  rather  consenting,  to  this  change.  But 
might  we  not  rise  for  a  moment  to  higher  aims?  Might  we  not 
by  seasonable  generosity  set  a  great  example  of  that  mutual  con* 
fidence  of  which  the  world  stands  sadly  in  need?  Would  it  be  no 
satisfaction  to  stop  the  eternal  complaints  against  our  selfish  and 
isolated  policy,  by  depriving  those  complaints  of  the  last  shred  of 
justice  ?  Was  it  no  glory  to  us,  that  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
we  voluntarily  surrendered,  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  rights  which 
the  world  in  arms  had  been  unable  to  wrest  from  us  ?  The  same 
glory  is  to  be  won  now  in  the  same  cause.  By  giving  up  this 
supposed  advantage,  we  can  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  war,  and 
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dimmish  its  occaslona  at  tho  same  time.  Above  all,  we  can  ratify 
an4  make  unirersal  the  first  great  chapter  of  a  positive  international 
eode,  the  highest  boon  that  could  be  conferred  on  man,  which  the 
wise  and  the  good  have  for  ages  desired  to  see,  and  have  not  ssen. 

for  the  cessation  of  war  in  the  world,  we  maj  not  parhaps 
yst  -hope.  So  long  as  there  are  aggressive  princes,  or  uu- 
lempalous  ministers,  or  selfish  peoples,  there  will  be  pretexts  for 
war,  Bnt  we  can  do  something,  bj  every  such  convention  as  that 
tf  Paris,  to  remove  the  pretexts,  to  educate  and  alter  the  selfishness. 
Ve  eaa  do  something,  bj  every  such  expression  of  opinion  as  I 
Irast  70a  will  give  to^y,  to  strengthen  that  tribunal  of  expressed 

2>inion,  which,  even  if  not  backed  by  a  common  executive,  must 
_  wajs  be  a  check  to  wrong — a  tribunal  which  the  boldest  aggressor 
aaj  one  day  fear  to  brave — ^before  which  intricate  conflicting  claims 
May  one  day  receive  a  juster  settlemeut  than  that  of  the  battie-field— « 
which  may  realize,  as  &r  as  can  be  realized,  the  poet's  noble  dream — 

^  The  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world." 
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The  paper  on  this  snbject  by  Dr.  Pankhurst  is  printed  at  p.  158. 

PISGUSSION. 

Kr.  WsfTLiKi  agpreed  with  Dr.  Pankhurst  that  it  was  the  dutj  of  Statei  to 
tmuaT9  erery  legal  impediment  to  the  free  change  of  nationality.  The  question 
bd,  in  fact,  pasted  out  of  the  hands  of  philoaophers  and  vtateimen,  for  the  j^ple 
of  Surope  were  rushing  to  America  and  Austnilia,  and  the  matter  for  considera- 
tion was  how  the  change  of  nationality  could  be  effected  with  the  least  inoon- 
ttnieaoe,  ao  as  to  prevent  chances  of  collision  between  the  countries  thev  left  and 
tiboie  in  which  they  settled.  If  any  one  consulted  works  written  on  this  subject 
dnfb  two,  or  three  hundred  years  azo  he  would  flud  a  broad  distinction  drawn 
Between  domicile  and  nationalitj — the  place  or  countrjr  in  which  a  person  lived  and 
ibe  State  of  which  he  was  a  citizen.  jDomicile  was  important  for  the  purposes 
of  private  law;  for  instance,  if  a  man  died  without  makine  any  arrangement 
as  to  the  disposition  of  his  property,  the  law  of  the  place  where  he  was  domi- 
eiled  determined  the  disposition  of  his  personal  property.  A  man's  national 
diancter,  on  the  other  nand,  was  important  for  pohtical  purposes,  vix.,  with 
ngard  to  his  allegiance,  and  the  military  service  he  might  be  called  on  to 
vaoder.  Now  these  two  (questions  were  governed  by  distmct  principles.  For 
domioile  there  was  the  principle  of  free  choice,  it  never  having  been  doubted  by 
juiflts  that  a  man  of  f uU  age  might  freely  change  his  residence  and  settle  in  a 
new  ooimtry.  For  nationality,  there  was  the  principle  of  indefeasible  allegiance, 
by  idiich  the  country  in  which  a  person  was  bom  miffht,  according  to  feudal 
prineiplesi  chdm  his  allegianee  till  the  day  of  his  death.  This  of  course  arose  from 
the  ooof  unon  between  the  ideas  of  property  and  of  government  which  lay  at  the 
Ipse  of  the  whole  feudal  system.     The  poaaeeaor  of  a  fief  in  his  degree,  and  the 
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■overeign  to  whom  he  owed  allegiance  in  a  still  higher  degree,  claimed  the 
right  of  goyemment  over  persons  horn  upon  that  fief  as  a  portion  of  their  pro- 
perty. Now,  he  thought  a  little  consideration  would  show  that  such  a  distinction 
between  domicile  and  nationality  ought  not  to  exists  Both  came  to  this  question — 
to  what  community  did  a  man  wish  to  belong  ?  with  the  ideas  and  habits  of  what 
community  did  he  feel  himself  most  closely  identified  ?  The  law  of  that  community 
dearly  ought  to  goyem  his  priyate  rights,  because  if  he  had  objected  to  that  law 
he  might  haye  chosen  to  settle  elsewhere.  Haying  decided  to  become  a  member 
of  a  giyen  community  for  purposes  so  important  as  mose  of  family  and  property — 
haying  decided  there  to  estabhsh  his  household  and  all  his  most  cherished  interetta 
and  connections,  what  tie  did  he  retain  to  any  other  community  which  would 
justify  it  in  claiming  any  political  control  oyer  him  ?  l!lie  distinction  drawn  in  the 
old  books  arose,  he  belieyed,  not  from  any  radical  difference  between  domicile  and 
nationality,  but  from  this — ^the  old  lawyers  saw  that  the  principle  which  ou^ht  to 

Soyem  both  was  free  choice,  but  were  able  to  apply  that  principle  only  m  the 
eld  of  priyate  law,  where  tiiey  had  it  all  their  own  wa^  and  where  political 
considerations  did  not  intervene.  As  far  as  the  soyereigns  of  that  day,  less 
enlightened,  could  interfere,  yiz.,  in  the  political  field,  jurists  were  unable  to 
contend  against  the  feudal  principle  of  imprescriptible  allegiance.  To  protect  free 
choice  therefore  as  far  as  they  could  they  distinguished  between  domicile  and 
nationality.  Now  all  the  changes  that  had  been  made  during  the  last  hundred 
Tears  had  been  in  the  direction  of  uniting  the  two  departments  and  subjecting 
both  to  the  condition  of  free  choice.  The  Ck>de  Ciyil  of  France,  for  instance, 
altogether  rejected  the  ancient  principle  that  a  man's  personal  status,  on  which 
the  disposition  of  his  property  m  case  of  his  marriage  or  of  his  death  intestate 
depended,  hinged  upon  his  domicile;  and  it  declared  that  the  laws  of  France 
followed  Frenchmen  into  all  parts  of  the  world  as  long  as  they  retained  the 
national  character  of  Frenchmen.  In  this  it  committed  no  injustice,  for  it 
allowed  Frenchmen  the  right  of  abandoning  their  nationality  and  acquiring 
another,  in  which  case  France,  neither  for  public  nor  priyate  purposes,  assumed  to 
haye  any  further  control  oyer  them.  In  our  own  jurisprudence,  although  it  was 
not  easy  to  introduce  openly  new  principles,  an  undercurrent  had  been  working 
in  the  same  direction.  Syery  practising  lawyer  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to 
obtain  from  a  court  of  justice  a  decision  uiat  a  person  had  changed  his  domicile 
from  England  to  another  country,  so  as  to  subject  liis  priyate  rights  to  be  determined 
by  the  law  of  that  country,  as  lone  as  it  was  not  made  clear  tbat  he  intended 
to  abandon  England  as  his  political  home.  The  strict  rule  of  law  might  be  that 
b^  establishing  nis  residence  in  Paris,  Naples,  or  India  he  had  subjected  nis  priyate 
rights  to  the  law  of  another  country,  without  ceasing  to  be  an  "KngliahmAn  for 
pditicnl  puri>oses ;  but  howeyer  strict  this  might  be  m  theoir,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  satisfy  an  English  court  of  such  a  complete  change  oi  residence  as  would 
mduce  it  to  admit  a  clumge  of  domicile,  if  it  was  clear  that  politioJly  the  Pftrtr 
still  regarded  himself  as  an  Englishman.  Our  Gbyemment,  on  the  other  nana, 
had  in  yarious  ways  greatly  relaxed  its  political  hold  upon  Englishmen  who  for  all 

Eractical  purposes  had  settled  abroad  and  abandoned  aU  idea  of  returning.  In  the 
kte  American  war,  for  instance,  it  declined  to  interfere,  to  protect  from  the  claims 
which  the  United  States  might  make  upon  them  for  military  seryice,  such  of  its 
subjects  as  had  settled  there  and  had  abandoned  all  intention  of  returning, 
although  thej  had  not  formally  naturalised  themselyes.  Continental  eoyem- 
ments,  too,  did  not  scruple  much  to  relinquish  all  claims'of  allegiance  or  duty  of 
protection  and  control  oyer  subjects  settled  abroad,  thereby  fiingmg  away  the  old 
feudal  doctrine  of  imprescriptible  allegiance.  There  was  thus  a  general  agree- 
ment in  principle,  but  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  out  which 
would  require  careful  consideration  before  any  such  rule  as  was  desirable  could 
be  generally  adopted,  especially  with  regard  to  the  return  to  their  old  country  of 
persons  who  had  naturalised  themselyes  elsewhere.  Li  countries  like  Prussia, 
where  the  State  claimed  military  seryice  from  eyery  citizen — the  army  not  being 
recruited  either  by  yoluntary  enlistment  or  by  conscription,  but  the  entire  popula- 
tion being  liable — it  was  qmte  possible  that  there  might  be  fraudulent  or  simulated 
emigration  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  obtain  naturalisation,  with  the  yiew  of 
ultimately  returning  to  their  natiye  land  and  eyading  military  duty.    Now  the 
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TOiii^^  on  which  the  American  6k>Ternment  acted  in  such  cases  was  that  if 
the  IruflBiaii  subject  emigrated  before  he  had  actuallj  been  enrolled  in  the 
]^nunan  army,  uiej  should  protect  him  from  the  exaction  of  military  ser- 
▼ioe  if,  after  nis  naturalisation  in  America,  he  returned ;  to  this  however  the 
Froasian  Qoyemment,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  treatj  in  the  present  jear, 
objected,  arguing  that  though  not  actually  enrolled  he  was  under  a  liability 
to  serrioe  from  which  he  could  not  escape  until  he  had  discharged  it.  They 
had  accordingly  claimed  to  exact  the  seryice  on  his  return.  Now  there 
mi^t  not  be  many  Prussians  who  could  afford  the  expense  of  residence  in  the 
United  States  for  a  certain  number  of  years  in  early  life  with  the  view  of  return- 
ing in  a  freer  condition ;  but  even  if  the  number  was  not  large  their  example 
would  make  it  difficult  for  the  Prussian  Government  to  insist  on  the  liability  and 
ferrice  of  its  whole  people.  However  much  therefore  miffht  be  said  in  favour  of 
free  expatriation,  checks  must  be  adopted  against  simulated  expatriation,  intended 
ool^  to  cover  a  return  to  the  native  country.  Moreover,  to  identify  domicile  with 
natumality  might  be  going  too  far.  It  was  desirable  that  every  person  should  be 
able  to  change  his  domicile  for  the  purposes  of  private  law  with  considerable  ease, 
and  it  was  desirable  that  the  shortest  period  of  residence  sufficient  clearly  to  prove 
iknb  intention  of  eetaUishinff  a  permanent  residence  should  be  allowed  to  chanse 
iknb  national  character  for  lol  purposes  of  private  law ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
eonntrj  to  which  the  emierant  went  mieht  not  be  willing  to  admit  him  to  politi- 
eal  eitnenwhip  until  he  had  passed  throu^  a  loneer  probation.  Now  what  was  to 
be  done  with  persons  who  had  dearlv  transferred  their  domicile  but  had  thus  not 
jet  become  naturalised  ?  He  would  suggest  a  genenl  agreement  among  govem- 
mentf  to  allow  any  one  to  register  in  some  public  office  at  the  earliest  moment  a 
declaration  of  his  intention,  that  declaration  combined  with  proof  of  actual 
tnoafer  of  residence  to  be  proof  of  domicile.  He  might  apply  to  a  magistrate  or 
inferior  court,  and  prove  by  affidavit  or  otherwise  that  he  mid  actually  transferred 
hie  residence,  and  might  receive  a  certificate  of  that  fact  and  of  his  intention  to 
obtain  naturalisation.  Governments  might  agree  to  recognise  such  a  certificate  as 
eridenee  of  change  of  domicile,  and  the  admission  to  political  citizenship  would  of 
coarse  depend  on  the  peculiar  views  of  each  country,  for  a  general  agreement  in 
that  reepect  would  not  be  necessary.  A  person  who  had  thus  changed  his  domi- 
cile should  be  held  to  have  forfeited  all  claim  for  protection  on  his  native  country 
in  caae  of  emergency.  Simulated  emigration  might  perhaps  be  prevented  by  allow- 
ing the  old  country,  in  certain  cases,  a  cUim  upon  persons  who  returned  to  it.  A 
Prussian,  for  instance,  who  had  obtained  naturahsation  in  the  United  States  might  be 
regarded  as  an  American  citizen  for  all  purposes  of  protection  in  France,  Austria, 
KngUaid,  or  any  country  he  mi^ht  temporarily  visit,  but  in  case  of  his  return  to 
Pnueia  that  country  mieht  claim  him  unless  his  residence  in  America  had  been 
•uAoiently  long  to  shew  that  the  naturalisation  was  not  simulated.  The  present 
probation  was  five  years,  which  by  the  recent  treaty  Prussia  admittea  to  be 
■ufident;  but  if  any  State  grantea  naturalisation  after  two  years'  residence, 
the  daim  of  the  native  coimtry  might  revert  after  a  single  year's  residence 
in  it,  unless  preceded  by  at  least  five  years'  residence  in  the  country  of  his 
adoption.  He  offered  tlus  as  a  hint  of  one  way  in  which  the  difficulty  mieht 
be  overcome,  and  he  believed  that  if  governments  approached  the  subject  with  a 
disposition  to  obtain  the  beet  practical  settlement,  instead  of  wishing  indirectly  to 
thwart  the  principle  of  a  free  change  of  nationality,  the  difficulties  besetting  the 
fobject  woula  be  removed.  If  the  principle  were  recognised  and  fenced  from 
abuse,  the  emigration  from  the  old  world  to  the  new  would  be  deprived  of  the 
last  vestige  of  bitterness,  and  people  would  go  out  to  found  new  countries  and  to 
eeek  the  conditions  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  without  any  acrimonious  feeling 
towards  the  old  country,  and  with  the  best  wi^es  and  the  cordial  assistance  of 
thoee  whom  they  left. 

Lord  HouGHTOir  thought  Mr.  Wcstlake  had  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in  stating 
that  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  was  to  be  found  in  reconciling  the  principles  oi 
domicile  and  naturalisation.  It  was  impossible  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
question  without  seeing  that  the  question  of  domicile  was  the  great  ana  general 
one,  while  that  of  nationality  was  the  accidental  one,  and  was  continually  modified  ^m 
by  political  and  isocial  circumstances.    He  knew  of  no  instance  in  which,  when      ^V 
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any  lar|e  body  of  men  were  driven  by  political  or  religious  pereeoution  to  take 
reruge  in  another  conntry,  the  legal  principle  of  nationality  was  etrong  enough 
to  prevent  their  finding  proper  refuge  and  eecurity.    There  had  at  different 

Senods  been  mierations  from  France  to  England,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  a 
emand  for  reohimation  ever  having  been  successfully  made  by  the  French 
Qovemment,  or  of  any  injury  or  discomfort  havine  been  sustained  by  those 
exiles.  There  was  a  curious  mstance  of  an  application  of  that  kind  by  the 
English  Government  When  Dr.  Burnet,  about  tne  year  1687,  took  refu^  at  the 
Hague  from  the  political  suspicions  which,  probably  with  very  grefeit  justice,  were 
directed  againt  him,  he  was  claimed  as  an  English  subject  by  James  the  Second, 
who  desirMl  that  he  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Engu^h  authorities.  OThe  Dutch 
Government,  however,  replied  that  Burnet  had  been  naturalised,  and  that  there- 
fore  thej  could  not  eive  him  up,  or  interfere  with  anything  he  chose  to  do.  Now, 
no  principle  contended  for  at  tliepreeent  moment  on  behalf  of  change  of  nation- 
ality went  further  than  that.  The  question  of  domicile  was  a  very  diiBcult  on6 
and  was  illustrated  by  the  peat  insecurity  and  uncertainty  attending  testamentary 
dippoeitions,  and  the  conflicting  decisions  which  had  been  given  b^  courts  of  law 
witn  respect  to  the  definition  of  domicile.  The  difBcultv  appliea  of  ooiiree  to 
public  as  well  as  to  private  law,  and  he  thought  Mr.  WesUake's  suggestions  as  to 
uie  best  means  of  surmounting  the  difficulty  were  very  valuable.  The  question 
of  liability  to  military  service  was,  however,  so  small  ana  accidental,  that  it  mi^ht 
easily  be  made  a  matter  of  private  arranj^ement  between  the  governments  m- 
terested.  He  trusted  that  any  undue  excitement  which  bad  been  aroused  in  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  would  be  allayed,  for  our  relations  with  them  were 
such — the  emigration  from  England  to  America  being  so  great,  and  the  identity  of 
institutions  and  interests  so  close — that  the  question  between  us  was  rather  an 
arrangement  between  collateral  jurisdictions,  than  one  provokine;  differences  of 
opinion  between  governments.  A  lar^  proportion  of  nominally  English  subject! 
composed  the  American  navy,  yet  he  did  not  suppose  we  should  ever  dream  in  case 
of  war  of  refusine  to  such  sailors  the  ordinary  privileges  of  belligerents.  He 
could  not  see  any  difficulty  in  concluding  an  arrangement,  for  he  could  conceive  no 
case  in  which  it  would  be  our  interest  to  deny  to  any  recognised  American  citizen 
any  privilege  he  could  fairly  claim,  nor  any  case  in  which  the  American  Gk>vem- 
ment  would  not  be  in  the  same  position.  On  the  Continent  there  might  be  more 
complications,  owing  to  the  unwiUin^QSS  of  the  English  Gk>vemment  to  regard 
any  Englishman  as  so  divested  of  his  claim  of  birthright  as  to  allow  him  to  be 
trosited  unjustly  and  cruelly  by  a  foreign  government,  simpler  on  account  of  his 
havinff  entered  into  a  formal  bond  or  arrangement  divestmff  himself  of  hit 
British  nationality.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  any  general  principles  laid  down  in 
this  matter,  but  desired  conventions  between  government  and  goveniment,  for  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  entrust  the  liberty  and  honour  of  a  British  subject 
to  the  Turkish  as  freely  as  to  the  American  Gk)vemment.  Differences  of  political 
and  social  circumstances  ought  to  be  considered  in  making  arrangements  with 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  George  Jabet  thought  inaccurate  statements  had  been  made  with  regard  to 
Bome  having  allowed  a  change  of  allegiance.  In  those  times  there  was  no  other 
government  in  the  known  world  to  which  a  Boman  subject  could  transfer  hi« 
allegiance.  He  could  sacrifice  municipal  rights,  but  he  remained  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  Boman  subject — the  Boman  dominion  and  the  known  world  being 
commensurate.  The  gentleman  who  had  argued  in  favour  of  change  of  allegiance 
had  treated  the  matter  as  if  allegiance  were  a  thing  to  put  on  and  on  iust  as  a  man 
pleased,  and  as  if  the  only  hesitation  the  British  Government  could  feel  in  giving 
up  a  person  to  any  other  government  would  be  on  account  of  his  own  welfare. 
Allegiance,  however,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  and  a  man  could  not  dissolve 
a  contract  into  which  he  had  entered,  without  the  consent  of  ^e  other  party. 
A  man  might  become  tired  of  his  wife  or  partner,  but  he  could  not  separate 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  party,  and  sQlegiance  was  too  sacred  a  thing  for 
a  man  to  be  allowed  to  put  off  nationality  and  then  come  back  and  resume  it,  and 
to  be  a  Prussian,  a  Frenchman,  or  an  l^lishman,  just  as  it  suited  his  convenience. 
Great  evils  would  arise  if  the  matter  were  treated  so  Hriitly.  Mr.  WesUake  was 
of  opinion  that  the  case  of  PruiisianB  becoming  Amencans  in  order  to  escape 
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milititj  aexTioe  would  not  often  arise,  but  he  thought  this  would  not  be  the  case. 
In  the  eoane  of  the  first  year  after  the  passing  of  me  Naturaliaation  Act,  upwardi 
of  forty  Q«rmaa  Babjeots  took  adrantage  of  it  in  this  town,  simply  ^r  the 
porpow  of  aroiding  military  serrioe  in  case  they  returned,  which  they  were  oooa- 
■QiMilj  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Under  that  Act  the  British  Goyemment  ^ve  them 
an  the  righto  and  libertiet  of  British  subjects,  except  the  power  of  sitting  in  the 
HioQte  of  Commons,  and  foreigners  supposed  they  were  thereby  exempt  from  the 
eoDOoriptaon.  Hie  Prussian  and  Austruin  Gk>Temments  however  compelled  them 
to  MTfe^  and  we  were  aooordingiy  obliged  to  alter  our  form  of  certificate,  and  to 
inoart  a  dause  saving  the  rights  of  the  original  government  The  coneequenoe 
waa  that  naturalisation,  not  answering  the  desired  purpose,  was  now  scarcely  ever 
taken  np.  There  would  be  ^reat  practical  difiiculties  in  allowing  the  proposed 
dianga  to  be  made.  Ko  difficulty  need  be  apprehended  with  regard  to  the 
Amerioan  Gkivenunent,  but  we  had  seen  of  late  years  how  easy  it  was  for  British 
■abjeots  to  go  over  to  America,  and,  after  becoming  naturalsied,  concoct  some  move* 
moAt*  oome  baek  and  practise  it  in  England,  and,  when  prosecuted,  claim  exemption 
•a  Americans.  [The  CuAiaif  ah  :  They  have  no  exemption.]  If  American  subjeoto 
had  committed  m  America  what  would  be  treason  here,  they  would  claim  exemp- 
tion. We  should  therefore  be  cautious  in  making  changes  which  might  cause  as 
inconvenience. 

Dr.  Waddilove  urged  that  the  question  ought  to  be  looked  at  practically.    Not- 
withstanding the  axiom.  Nemo  potest  exuere  patriam,  seven-tenths  of  the  people  who 
want  out  to  America  or  elsewhere  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  returning,  and 
until  the  qoeetion  of  nationality  arose  did  not  trouble  their  heads  about  it.    Oooa- 
nonally,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  recent  Fenian  trials  or  the  American  war, 
tfaa  qoertion  oame  up  as  to  whether  persons  who  had  emigrated  to  America  were 
Arittth  iobjects,  or  Aether  they  were  liable  to  the  conscription.    Our  law  officers  had 
been  eonoulted  on  the  pointy  but  thev  came  to  no  decision,  but  thought  that  where 
paroons  had  carried  on  business  in  the  United  States  for  some  years  we  should  not 
mterfere  to  protect  them  from  the  conscription.  If,  however,  we  had  been  engaged 
in  war  with  the  United  States,  and  if  emigrants  had  taken  part  with  the  Amencani^ 
tfaoT  woold,  he  feared,  have  been  considered  traitors.    It  was  therefore  very 
dasiimUe  that  some  arrangement  should  be  come  to.    He  could  not  quite  agree 
with  Lord  Houghton  that  the  matter  should  be  settled  by  conventions  between  the 
dtferent  governments,  for  wide  as  the  distinction  was  between  the  United  Statee 
and  Tnrkey,  he  wished  to  see  a  general  principle  laid  down  which  could  be 
recognised  by  all  the  principal  States.    His  opinion  was  that  if  a  man  remained 
five  yoara  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  end  of  tlutt  term  made  a  declaration 
tibat  he  was  willing  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  that  country,  or  if  he  went  through 
■ome  formal  act  which  was  registered  and  was  tantamount  to  naturalisation, 
he  oog^t  to  become  then  and  there  a  naturalised  subject  of  the  United  States,  and 
nil  his  alleffiance  to  his  native  country  should  cease.    Then  came  the  question  what 
was  to  be  done  if  such  a  man  wanted  to  go  back  and  resnme  his  nationality  ?    It 
ought  not  to  be  too  easy  to  do  this,  for  a  man  has  no  right  to  shift  his  nationality 
na  oftan  as  he  liked,  and  be  a  Spaniard  to-day  and  a  Frenchman  to-morrow.    'Eit 
mig^  on  returning  to  his  native  oountrv  go  through  another  five  years'  probation, 
bat  what  was  he  to  be  in  the  meantime  r    He  would  be  absolved  from  his  Ame- 
rican allegiance,  but  would  not  have  recovered  his  original  nationality,  so  that  he 
woold  be  a  kind  of  nondescript.     On  emigrating  from  England  he  would  be  a 
hybrid  for  t^t  years  before  he  acquired  American  nationality,  and  on  returning 
he  would  be  a  hybrid  for  another  five  years  before  he  reniined  his  £ngli£ 
mtiottality.    This  was  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question.    Dr.  Pankhurst  had 
thrown  some  light  on  the  subject,  but  he  could  not  n^^ree  that  the  French  system 
was  the  beet,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  Chairman,  than 
whom  there  was  no  more  competent  authority.    The  question  had  lain  dormant  for 
many  years,  and  had  only  cropped  up  on  account  of  the  Fenian  trials.    He  trusted 
iStoA  Bome  settlement  would  now  be  arrived  at. 

Kr.  Wbstlake  said  it  had  been  suggested  that  governments  were  bound  from 
tdf-reepect  to  treat  allegiance  as  a  matter  not  to  be  li^tlv  got  rid  of;  but  t^ 
nnmm  to  this  was  that  we  must  look  at  the  purpose  for  wfaioh  government  existed, 
•JOBtoAjt  to  the  people.    The  government  eseted  prinnrily  for  those  who  lived  in 
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a  country,  and,  Eecondarilj,  for  the  reasonable  protection  of  foreigners.  A  perron 
permanently  domiciled  had  a  primd  facie  claim  to  be  considered  a  member  of  that 
nation,  and  no  ^OTemment  wnich  he  had  left  had  a  claim  over  him,  since  it  could 
not  fulfil  for  bim  the  purposes  of  a  goTernment.  If,  as  he  had  eu^eeted,  an 
emigrant  at  once  registered  his  change  or  residence  and  intention  of  obtaining  natu- 
ralisation, he  should  lose  his  right  to  protection  from  his  natiye  counbr,  and  hia 
domicile  mig^t  be  considered  clmnged  for  all  purposes  of  priyate  law.  Qjus  would 
get  rid  of  the  exceedingly  prolix  and  unsatisfactory  litigation  by  which  the  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  or  rebut  domicile  by  circumstantial  eyidence.  During  the 
interral  between  the  registration  of  his  intention  and  the  acquisition  of  citizenship 
a  man  would  be  free  from  the  control  of  his  old  country,  and  with  no  claim  to  its 
protection.  If  he  returned  to  his  former  countr^r  before  completing  his  probation, 
ne  would  not  necessarily  resume  his  original  citizenship  immediately,  for  the  old 
country  like  the  new  might  fix  the  length  of  probation  required  before  citisenship 
was  again  granted.  It  might  also  be  arranged  that  on  returning  to  his  natiye 
country  and  residing  there  a  certain  length  of  time,  though  without  taldne  any 
steps  to  resume  his  citizenship,  the  claims  of  the  old  country  upon  him  shomd  tie 
renewed.  The  registration  he  had  suggested  would  be  an  authentication  of  change 
of  residence,  and  would  afford  a  satisfactory  basis  upon  which  his  connection  wiui 
the  old  country  mi^ht  be  determined. 

The  Chairmaic  said  that  the  old  yiew  of  the  matter  was  that  it  was  a  great  object 

6n  the  part  of  a  goyemment  to  keep  as  many  persons  within  its  citizenship  as 

possible,  it  being  supposed  to  be  a  real  benefit  to  a  State  to  haye  the  greateat 

possible  number  of  citizens.    The  modem,  and  as  it  seemed  to  him,  the  juster  yiew, 

was  that  citizenship  was  an  obligation  and  priyilege,  and  consei^uently  that  a  man 

who  wished  to  go  away  ought  to  lose  it.    CitizenMiip  had  an  important  bearing 

with  reference  to  our  obli^^ons.    We  had  just  been  expending  flye  millions  on 

behalf  of  certain  people  in  Abyssinia.    Now  we  certainly  should  not  haye  done 

that  had  they  not  been  British  subjects.    There  ought  to  be  some  definite  rule  as 

to  who  were  and  who  were  not,  politically  speaking,  British  citizens.    Now  two 

things  were  yery  distinct — the  rig;ht  of  citizenship,  and  the  duty  of  allegiance. 

He  could  conceiye  that  a  man  might  owe  allegiance  to  a  goyemment,  mough 

practically  his  citizenship  was  not  complete,  and  it  was  yery  necessary  to  distinguish 

between  the  two.    It  haa  been  his  duty,  in  the  course  of  the  last  month  or  two,  to 

sit  on  a  Boyal  Commission  with  reference  to  this  subject,  and  it  was  of  course  the 

business  of  the  Commission  to  endeayour  to  frame  practical  rules.     It  would 

obyiously  not  be  proper  to  state  what  conclusions  the  Commissioners  had  arriyed 

at,  but  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  that  they  were  all  anxious  to  remoye  any  cause 

of  difficulty  which  could  possibly  arise  between  England  and  the  United  States  on 

this  subject,  and  he  belieyed  no  difficulty  was  likely  to  arise.    In  all  that  he  was 

about  to  say,  he  was  of  course  only  expressing  his  indiyidual  opinion.  He  oould  not 

agree  with  Mr.  Jabet  that  there  was  anything  derogatory  to  a  State  in  allowing 

persons  to  ^o  away  freely  from  it.    Mr.  Jabet  had  contended  that  allegiance  was  a 

contract  which  could  not  be  dissolyed  without  the  consent  of  both  parties.    Well, 

assuming  that  to  be  an  accurate  statement  of  the  case,  the  question  was,  why  the 

State  should  not  giye  its  consent  to  the  dissolution  of  the  contract.    He  could  see 

no  reason  why  it  should  not  do  so.    Mr.  Jabet  had  compared  it  to  marriage,  but 

if  the  wife  chose  to  run  away  he  did  not  know  that  the  husband  possessed  any 

particular  remedy,  and  this  was  really  the  situation  of  England  with  reference  to 

emigrating  subjects.    People  might  say  she  ought  not  to  do  it,  still  if  she  wat 

determinea  to  go  away  she  went,  and  the  question  was  whether  there  was  any  use 

or  adyantage  on  the  {Mkrt  of  the  injured  husband  in  endeayouring  to  reclaim  her 

He  thought  the  general  conclusion  was  that  it  was  better  not  to  attempt  it,  but  tc 

facilitate  the  departure  of  persons  who  did  not  wirfi  to  stay.    It  was  generall} 

agreed  that  if  a  person  wished  to  cease  to  be  a  British  subject  it  was  his  own 

concern,  and  that  the  sooner  he  went  the  better.    In  the  case  of  the  impressed 

American  seamen  we  tried  to  enforce  our  rights,  but  utterly  failed.    We  proposed 

to  hang  British  subjects  who  had  been  captured  on  board  American  ships,  but  the 

Americans  declared  that  they  would  hang  all  their  prisoners  of  war  if  we  did  so, 

and  that  settled  the  question,  which  had  neyer  again  been  reyiyed.    Dr.  Waddiloyc 

was  Burprised  that  the  question  bad  not  been  raised  before,  but  the  fact  was  that 
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tlM  Gknrenunent  had  practically  disregarded  the  legal  doctrine.    Our  Foreign 
Office  had  alwaya  declined  to  inBist  on  the  doctrine  of  allegiance  as  aeainst  people 
who  had  gone  away.    The  only  reacon  why  it  was  raifed  in  the  case  or  the  Fenian 
*™l«  was  on  account  of  there  being  a  mixed  jury,  a  practice  which  he  hoped 
voold  Tery  soon  be  abolished.    This  raised  the  question,  otherwise  it  would  not 
liftTe  oome  up,  for  erery  one  of  the  Fenians  was  equally  liable  for  his  offence  as  an 
^ii^msan  or  as  an  Snglish  subject    The  case  of  a  conspiracy  taking  place  in 
America  without  any  overt  act  being  committed  in  England  did  not  arise.    While 
«*«ding  the  facility  for  English  subjects  to  go  to  foreign  parts,  it  was  only  right 
wtif  persons  chose  to  come  nere  who  had  bMn  conspiring  against  us,  we  should 
Mwrt  the  right  of  punishing  them  here.    If  they  came  here  it  was  their  concern 
•od  if  the^y  were  not  liable  to  punishment,  there  would  be  this  monstrous  absurdity 
—a  Fenian  who    went    to   America   and   was    naturalised,   or  a    natiye-bom 
American  subject,  would  be  pumshable  in  America  for  conspiracy  against  another 
joontry,  but  if  he  came  over  to  the  very  country  against  which  he  was  conspiring 
^^ould  escape,  because  not  punishable  for  an  offence  committed  abroad.    The 
ranch  law  made  provision  for  punishine  such  persons,  and  he  did  not  see  why 
m  Eta^Umd   it   should    be  otherwise.     EQs  noble  friend  (Lord  Houghton)  did 
not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  treat  the   people  who  went  and  natxiralised 
t'temselves  in  Turkey  on  the  same  footing  as  those  who  went  to  America ;  but  why 
oot?    It  waa   really  at  a  man's  own  option  to  become  a  Turk,  and  if  he  became 
noh  he  could   not  expect  to  be  treated  as  if  he  had  committed  an  involuntary 
*0t    He  belie-red  that  at  some  former  period  of  his  life  his  noble  friend  was 
himself  a  Turk,  and  if  a  man  chose  to  adopt  Turkish  nationality  he  must  abide  by 
^  maxim  that  *'  he  who  goes  to  Bome  must  do  as  the  Romans  do."  Mr.  Westlake 
w  suggeated,  what  no  doubt  had  occurred  to  many,  that  there  might  be  some 
^r>ian  of  registration,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  greater  number  of  people  would 
iK>t  trouble  tnemselves  to  go  through  these  forms.    A  number  of  persons  more  or 
Imi  uneducated,  went  abroad,  and  there  must  be  some  simple  rule  by  which  it 
ooukl  be  kno'wn  whether  they  were  or  were  not  Shiglish  subjects.      Any  oom- 
pUosted  machinery  would  be  sure  to  fail.     One  thing  which  ought  to  be  got  rid  of 
*is  the  difficulty  arising  from  double  allegiance.    If  a  man  left  England  and 
*>iumed    American    citizenship,  England   ^imed  bis  allegiance,  America  also 
clsimed  it,  and   in  the  event  of  any  conflict  between  the  two  countries  an  inter- 
B^nal  dispute    arose.      Now  there  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  simple  principle 
^plicable  to   all    countries: — Every  man  who  did  any  act  which  by  the  law 
w  the  country  to  which  he  went  invested  him  with  the  ^egiance  of  that  coimtry, 
■hould  wsoyacto  lose  his  English  allegiance.  This  would  be  a  self-acting  machinery. 
31ie  only  inquiry  would  be — Had  he  become  a  citizen  of  the  country  to  which  he 
*e&t?     Be  need  not  become  a  citizen,  he  might  always  reserve  his  rights ;  but  the 
Jiresumption.    ought  to  be  that  any  man  who  went  to  a  foreign  country  and 
soquirea  citixenship  there  meant  to  throw  off  allegiance  to  his  own  country.    Why 
not,  then,    make  tnis  a  simple  rule   applying  to  all  coimtries,  that  if  a  man 
issnmed    allegiance  to  another  country  he  severed  allegiance  to  his  own?    The 
diiBculty  'vrae,  'what  would  happen  if  he  came  back  ?     Well,  he  would  treat  him 
is  if  he  l&acL  always  been  a  foreigner.    He  had  voluntarily  Eevered  his  allegiance, 
•nd  he  did  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  doctrine  of  reverter.    If  he  chose  to 
oome  bacic  kie  must  come  as  a  foreigner,  and  take  measures  for  obtaining  naturali- 
mtion  lik.e  any  other  foreigner.     [Lord  Houghton  :  Would  you  eive  him  a  mixed 

J'upy  ?]  He  nopod  that  before  long  mixed  juries  would  be  abolished  altogether. 
i  was  tt  Itarliarous  custom,  such  as  did  not  exist  anywhere  else.  In  Ajmerica 
they  b«>^^  liaci  the  wisdom  to  drop  it.  When  a  man  came  bock  to  England 
he  would  B»y  to  ^^™ — "  You  must  enter  England  again  as  a  foreigner."  Ho 
might  become  an  Englishman  again  by  the  usual  processes  of  naturalisation.  Of 
course,  in.  order  to  make  this  principle  work  properly  it  should  be  adopted  by  other 
ooun tries*  for  if  America  still  maintained  the  doctrine  that  the  assumption  of 
citizensHip  liere  did  not  sever  it  there,  we  should  have  got  no  nearer  a  settlement. 
In  all  countries,  however,  where  the  Code  Napoleon  was  in  force  the  principle  was 
admitted  that  the  citizenship  of  a  new  country  severed  that  of  the  old.  There 
would  tliua  GTiXj  be  the  consent  of  America  wanting,  and  he  thought  she  was  resd^ 
to  adopt  tb.e  principle.    Oreat  difiiculties  arose  with  reference  to  children,  for  it 
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would  certainly  bo  hard  that  the  child  of  a  person  who  went  from  England  and 
took  the  allegiance  of  another  counbry  should  have  no  option  of  being  an  English, 
subject ;  but  a  ^n^^  many  diffioi^ties  would  be  solyed  hy  the  adoption  of  thii 
Drinoiple.  Domicile  was  no  doubt  a  yery  tempting  principle  to  adopt,  but  the 
aifficultj  was  to  determine  a  man's  domicile  in  courts  of  law.  It  depenaed  upon 
intention ;  a  man  was  held  to  be  domiciled  if  he  had  gone  abroad,  mm  isprit  di 
ritour,  but  this  phrase  was  just  as  ambiguous  as  domicile.  What  was  ftoing  abroad 
without  intention  of  returning?  It  must  be  determined  by  litigcSion,  by  the 
examination  of  a  ereat  manjr  facts,  and  it  was  well  known  that  no  matter  was  mor# 
difficult  of  legal  aetermination.  He  did  not  belieye  that  this  could  be  made  the 
basis.  If  we  adopted  the  plan  of  aeking  the  foreign  State  whether  a  man  had 
become  a  member  of  their  community,  and  of  ruling  that  in  that  case  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  our  own,  a  great  many  difficulties  would  be  myed.  lie 
hoped  a  rule  of  that  kind  would  be  adopted.  He  remembered  a  conyersation  with 
one  of  the  most  experienced  officials  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  subject  of  extradi- 
tion, and  that  gentleman  said  "  It  works  yery  well  for  us,  because  from  the  diffi- 
culties in  our  law  we  get  all  our  men  from  the  French,  while  they  get  nobody  from 
us  in  return."  His  own  remark  was,  "  You  consider  it  a  great  triumph,  but  the 
result  is  you  get  all  the  English  rascals  from  abroad,  whQe  you  manage  to  keep  all 
the  French  rascals  in  England.  That  does  not  seem  extremely  adyantageouB  for 
this  country."  The  jealousy  of  giying  up  people  whom  we  should  only  be  too  ^lad 
to  get  rid  of  seemed  extremely  unwise,  ana  to  want  to  keep  people  who  wished  to 
go  away  was  equally  unnecessary  and  unwise.  He  would  faouitate  their  going  as 
much  as  possible ;  ilie  great  object  being  to  make  it  clear  who  were  the  men  who 
had  gone  and  who  had  ceased  to  belong  to  us,  the  simpler  the  rule  we  adopted  the 
better.  He  hoped  we  should  adopt  some  larger  and  more  stringent  rule  than  thai 
adopted  by  the  United  States  and  Prussia.  They  had  made  a  treaty  by  which 
eyery  man  was  to  be  considered  as  permanently  an  American  citizen  who  left 
Prussia  before  seyentecn  years  of  age  (yiz.,  before  military  service  commenced),  or 
who  had  been  in  America  for  fiye  years  and  been  naturalised  -  then,  if  he  went 
back  to  Prussia  he  was  not  liable  to  military  seryice.  The  oDJection  was,  what 
was  his  condition  during  those  fiye  years  ?  If  a  man  left  us  for  America,  why 
were  we  to  be  responsible  for  him  for  fiye  years  before  he  became  an  American 
subject?  Why  should  we  be  embarrassed  with  obligations  to  which  that  man 
might  expose  England  ?  He  had  cast  off  the  dust  from  his  feet  and  left  us ;  why 
were  we  to  haye  anything  to  do  with  him  ?  Ko  doubt,  there  was  considenbfe 
difficulty,  for  not  haying  acquired  American  citizenship  he  was  rather  an  ambi- 
ffuous  cWacter,  like. a  ship  sailing  on  the  high  seas  without  a  flag,  which  wasalwayi 
aeemed  a  suspicious  article.  He  could  see  no  object  in  lengthening  the  period  m 
which  naturalisation  was  to  be  acquired ;  the  shorter  it  was  the  better.  If  a  mMi 
onoe  made  up  his  mind  to  go,  the  sooner  he  went  the  better,  and  the  sooner  it  innk 
made  clear  that  he  meant  to  change  his  nationality  the  better.  No  douK  people 
sometimes  got  naturalised  for  commercial  purposes  in  foreign  countries,  and  aid 
not  wish  to  cease  to  be  Englishmen.  That  was  a  special  case  for  which  proyinon 
might  be  made ;  but  where  Irish  emigrants  went  with  the  object  of  haying  no- 
thing more  to  do  with  England,  the  earlier  it  was  made  clear  that  they  hMl  no 
claims  on  us  the  better  ought  we  to  be  satisfied.  To  attempt  to  enforce  elaimi 
would  end  in  no  adyantage  to  us  and  might  result  in  mischief.  Nothing  was  to  be 
gained,  but  a  great  deal  to  be  lost  by  it.  If  double  alledance  were  got  rid  of  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  lay  down  a  general  principle  which  should  i^ply  to  all 
nations,  for  practically  speaking  it  was  admitted  as  far  as  regarded  continental 
nations.  He  hoped  that  a  pereon  taking  serrice  in  a  foreien  army  would  be  oon- 
■idered  as  haying  forfeited  citizenship.  This  was  the  rule  in  France,  Itnd  he 
ooidd  conoeiye  nothing  more  inconsistent  with  all  the  existing  doctrines  on  the 
0ubject  of  neutrality  than  that  a  man  should  take  seryice  in  a  foreign  army  and 
make  war  on  belulf  of  a  foreign  soyereign,  and  yet  claim  nationality  in  thil 
country.  He  was  sure  the  section  was  yery  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Panknurtt  for 
his  exceedingly  able  paper. 

Br.  Pavkbubst,  in  reply,  said  that  the  yiews  etpounded  in  his  paper,  and 
idyocated  by  the  chairman,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  kmgdom,  oonsti- 
tated  a  plan  which  at  onoe  reduced  the  facte  into  harmoAy  with  me  poeition  of 
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nitioQS,  and  oonoQiated  opposing;  theories.  The  points  of  detail  and  diffioultV 
iHiloh  h«d  been  adrerted  to  might,  he  thought,  be  to  a  great  extent  met  bj  the 
Gbiurmsn'a  eatgestion — ^rii.,  to  aooept  the  principle  that  allegianoe  to  a  new 
eountry  seTerea  allegianoe  to  the  old  country,  and  to  shorten  as  much  as  posabla 
tho  interral  between  throwing  off  one  nationalitj  and  acquiring  anoUier. 


PBIVATE   PBOPEBTT  AT   BEA. 

Ought  iPrivate  Property  at  Sea  to  be  exempt  fiom  Capture 

during  War? 

In  addition  to  the  paper  bj  Mr.  E.  C.  Clark,  on  this  subject^ 
printed  at  p.  167,  papers  hj  Mr.  Alfred  Field,  President  of  the 
Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Lord  Hobart,  were  read. 

Mr.  FiKLD  observed  that  the  second  article  of  the  Declara** 
tion  of  Paris  in  1856,  that  "the  neutral  flag  covers  the  cargo 
of  the  enemy,"  absolutely  freed  all  private  property  on  the  ocean 
from  the  risk  of  capture,  provided  the  precaution  had  been 
taken  to  put  it  in  neutral  vessels.  During  all  the  long  wars  that 
followed  the  French  Revolution,  England  maintaiued  the  contrary 
doctrine  ;  but  her  conduct  in  this  respect  was  most  obnoxious  to 
neotrab,  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  neutral  combinations  imperilled 
her  safety.  But  Eugland.  gave  up  the  practice  during  the  Crimean 
war,  and  so  led  to  the  permanent  abandonment  of  it.  She  did  so 
largely  from  motives  of  humanity.  But  it  was  also  a  question  o^ 
policy ;  for  the  neutral  nations  had  grown  too  powerful  to  permit  a 
renewal  of  the  old  practice  without  resistance.  England  during  the 
Crimean  war  could  not  have  stopped  American  vessels  and  taken 
them  into  British  ports,  to  submit  to  her  Admiralty  Courts  the 
question  whether  some  suspected  property  belonged  re^y  to  Russian 
owners.  And  in  any  future  war  it  would  be  absolute  madness  to 
bring  down  upon  us  the  neutral  nations,  in  addition  to  the  enemy. 
Lord  Clarendon,  at  Paris,  saw  that  in  the  progress  of  the  world  the 
British  doctrine,  that  a  belligerent  can  seize  his  enemy's  goods  on  a 
neutral  vessel,  could  no  longer  be  maintained,  and  he  simply  set  his 
seal  to  an  accomplished  fact.  The  adoption  of  this  rule  into  the 
code  of  nations  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain  that  the  next  step  should  be  taken,  viz.,  that  it  should 
in  future  be  the  rule  of  warfare  that  all  private  property  on  the 
ocean,  whether  afloat  in  enemy's  or  neutral  vessels,  should  be  free 
from  capture,  unless  contraband  or  breaking  a  blockade.  This 
declaration,  that  Governments  never  again  would  make  war  on 
private  property  on  sea^  any  more  than  on  land,  was  inevitable,  as 
the  next  step  in  the  gradual  reduction  in  the  barbarity  of  war. 
The  road  to  render  war  less  savage,  and  to  approach  as  near  as 
possible  to  universal  peace,  was  by  the  gradual  advance  and  deve- 
lopmenti  step  by  step,  of  humane  rules  of  international  law.  But 
^e  material  interests  of   Great  Britain  were  disadvantageously 
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a£fected  by  the  anomalous  position  in  which  the  second  article  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  left  belligerent  rights  at  sea.  The  private 
property  on  the  ocean  belonging  to  British  subjects  was  supposed 
to  be  as  great  as  that  of  all  Qie  other  nations  put  together.  Those 
who  maintained  that  it  was  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  that  private 
property  should  remain  liable  to  capture,  in  order  that  her  powerful 
navy  might  drive  off  the  ocean  all  the  enemy's  merchantmen,  forgot 
that  the  enemy  would — ^under  the  Declaration  of  Paris— secure 
protection  by  placing  his  goods  in  neutral  vessels.  The  enemy 
would,  in  fact,  sell  his  merchantmen  to  neutrals.  England  might 
do  the  same ;  but  could  only  do  so  at  enormously  greater  loss  than 
would  fall  upon  the  enemy  (rom  taking  the  same  course,  our  shipping 
being  ten  times  greater.  The  sale  to  secure  the  vessels  from  capture 
must  be  real.  A  mere  colourable  transfer  would  be  in  danger  of 
being  put  to  the  test  by  the  enemy's  cruisers.  Nevertheless,  our 
shipowners  would  be  driven  to  sell  their  ships,  as  they  would  find 
they  could  not  obtain  freights.  Insurance  would  be  so  high  that 
shippers  would  be  compelled  to  choose  the  neutral  vessel,  even  at  a 
much  higher  freight.  Our  ships  must,  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
enemy's,  be  sold  or  rot.  We  had,  as  warnings,  the  fact  that  the 
various  American  vessels,  first-class  ships  though  they  were,  which 
the  fear  of  capture  by  Confederate  cruisers  caused  to  be  transferred 
to  the  British  flag,  could  not  get  such  high  freights  at  Liverpool 
as  genuine  English  bottoms,  because  shippers  had  the  fear  that  the 
cruisers  might  not  recognise  the  transfer  ;  and,  also  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Franco-Italian  war  with  Austria  in  1857,  upon  the 
bare  suspicion  that  England  might  be  involved,  British  bottoms  in 
India  could  only  be  insured  at  greatly  increased  charges,  and,  there- 
fore, American  bottoms  got  much  higher  freights.  Again,  Great 
Britain  would  lose  the  enormous  income  arising  from  her  carrying 
trade.  We  depended  on  other  -countries  to  a  large  extent  for  the 
food  of  the  people,  and  the  raw  materials  of  our  manufactures,  and 
it  was  our  interest,  amounting  almost  to  a  necessity,  that  these 
supplies  should  be  brought  cheaply  to  our  shores,  as  otherwise  our 
export  trade  must  be  largely  transferred  to  foreigners.  Another 
consideration  was  that  if  British  vessels  were  transferred  to  neutrals 
*— which  could  only  be  done  at  a  tremendous  loss — the  seamen  would 
in  great  numbers  go  with  them,  and  thus  the  British  navy,  ceasing 
to  be  fed  by  the  merchant  service,  would  be  starved.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  the  export  trade  of  England  would  be  much  reduced ;  her 
carrying  trade  and  her  ships  gone.  The  fact  that  the  American 
commercial  navy  had  not  recovered  to  this  day  from  the  damage  done 
by  a  few  contemptible  Confederate  cruisers,  should  give  us  timely 
warning  of  what  might  happen  to  us  in  a  war  with  even  a  second  or 
third-rate  Power,  if  international  law  remained  as  the  Congress  of 
Paris  settled  it.  As  to  the  objection  that  the  rule,  if  adopted, 
would  not  be  obeyed,  he  believed  it  was  baseless.  In  fact,  nations  were 
rather  in  advance  of,  than  behind,  the  requirements  of  international 
law,  as  was  shewn  by  the  practice  in  the  three  last  great  wars ;  and 
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he  was  convinced  that  when  England  was  prepared  to  take  this  step, 
all  the  world  would  follow. 

A  paper  on  the  same  subject  hj  Lord  Hobart  was  read.  He 
said  that  an  enemy's  goods,  if  bound  to  a  neutral  country,  were  the 
property  of  persons  in  that  country,  and  to  subjugate  them  to  capture 
was  in  that  respect  a  direct  and  flagrant  interference  with  the  rights 
of  neutrals,  and  was  denying  to  neutrals  the  right  of  trading  with 
any  belligerent  State.  Such  a  prohibition  was  contrary  to  the 
plainest  dictates  of  equity.  The  doctrine  had  become  simply  intoler* 
able  when  commercial  interests  had  become  freed  from  cdmost  all 
trammels.  The  goods  of  an  enemy  ought  to  be  completely  exempt 
^m  capture  at  sea.  As  regards  ships  and  their  crews,  the  case  was 
somewhat  different.  The  ships  of  an  enemy  with  their  crews  should 
be  captured,  but  not  his  goods. 

The  following  was  the  concluding  passage  of  the  paper  :— 
^*  The  result,  then,  of  the  inquiry  is  that  private  property  ought,  as 
a  rule,  to  be  exempt  during  war  from  capture  at  sea ;  and  that  if 
there  is  to  be  any  exception  to  this  rule  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
merchant  ships  and  crews,  as  distinct  from  the  merchandise,  of 
belligerent  States.  Let  us  now  consider  what  changes  would  be 
required  in  the  law  of  nations  in  order  that  the  proposition  thus 
arrived  at  might  take  practical  effect.  Since  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  in  1866,  it  may  be  considered  that  there  are  only  two  kinds  of 
private  property  (not  being  contraband  of  war)  liable  to  capture  at 
sea,  viz.,  the  goods  of  an  enemy  carried  in  the  ships  of  an  enemy, 
and  the  merchant  ships  with  their  crews,  of  a  belligerent  nation.  All 
that  is  required,  therefore,  is  that  it  should  be  agreed,  as  between 
the  principal  States  of  Europe,  that  in  future,  enemy's  goods  (being 
private  property)  should  no  longer  be  liable  to  capture  at  sea  in 
whatever  ships  they  are  conveyed,  and,  if  captured  in  enemy's  ships, 
should  be  restored  to  their  owners.  It  would,  of  course,  also  be  com* 
petent  to  a  Congress  of  States  to  decide  that  even  the  merchant  ships 
of  belligerents  (with  their  crews),  being  private  property,  should 
form  no  exception  to  the  general  immunity  of  private  property  during 
war.  Nor  could  it  be  said  that  such  a  decision  was  unreasonable. 
The  utmost  that  could  fairly  be  objected  to  it  would  be  that  it  solved 
in  a  liberal  sense  a  question  on  both  sides  of  which  a  good  deal  was 
to  be  said,  and  of  which  modem  science  tends  more  and  more  to 
confirm  such  a  solution.  And  there  is  this  consideration  in  its  favour, 
that  the  exception  thus  disallowed  would  be  one  singularly  liable  to 
be  used  as  an  argument  against  the  important  and  beneficial  rule  with 
which  it  would  conflict — an  exception  which  would  at  once  mar  the 
triumph  and  endanger  the  permanence  of  the  great  principle  upon 
which  the  direct  suflering  caused  by  the  calamities  and  horrors  of 
war  would  be  confined  to  the  fleets  and  armies  by  which  it  is  carried 
on.  The  question  of  ^capture  at  sea'  has  been  treated  in  this  paper 
in  the  usual  and  literal  sense  of  the  term.  But  there  is  another  form 
of  the  same  privileges  accorded  to  belligerents  against  which  very 
much  the  same  arguments  apply;  and  that  is  the  privilege  of  blockade. 
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So  long  a»  blockades  are  established  for  strategio  parposea  they 
are  justifiable;  blockades  instituted  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
jDtttting  off  the  trade  of  neutrals  (other  than  in  contraband  of  war) 
with  belligerents  are  not  only,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  which 
have  here  been  urged  against  the  capture  of  private  property  at  sea, 
unjustifiabloi  butp  curiously  enough}  are  (as  may  easily  be  shewn)  in 
direct  conflict  with  principles  of  international  law  laid  down  by  the 
piost  authoritatiye  writers.** 


DisouasiOM. 

Mr.  WssTLJLKB :  I  yield  to  no  one  in  mj  admiration  of  the  principle  of  thf 
immunity  of  private  property  from  capture  at  sea,  and  in  my  dedre  for  th« 
removal  of  every  obttiusle  fo  its  being  carried  out  I  shall,  hoif«TW,  haTe  to  state 
MTtam  of  those  obstacles,  which  appear  to  me  more  serious  than  the  writers  of 
the  papers  are  aware  of.  I  do  not  set  any  value  on  some  of  the  arguments  which 
are  most  commonly  preferred  against  it — the  argument,  for  instance,  that  it  is 
desiralde  wars  shoula  be  sbort,  and  that  for  that  reason  it  is  not  desirable  to 
diminidi  too  much  their  pressure  upon  the  subjects  of  those  States  which  eog^pe 
in  them.  The  argument  is  that  by  diluting  too  much  the  inherent  cruelty  of  war, 
hj  giving  it  a  varnish  of  philanthropy  which  can  never  go  very  deep,  vrars  mi^ht 
be  prolonged,  and  that  thereby  the  evil  caused  by  them  might  ultimately  be  m- 
ereased  rather  Uian-  diminished.  Mr.  Clark  met  that  with  an  answer,  which  I 
hold  to  be  quite  sufficient,  that  history  does  not  give  us  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  suffering  caused  by  the  cwture  oi  private  property  at  sea,  has  ever  tended  to 
curtail  Uie  length  of  wars.  TakOf  for  instance,  our  great  war  with  Fnmce,  wfaidi 
began  in  1803  and  ended  in  1814 ;  for  eleven  years  we  were  carrying  on  a  war  of 
extermination  against  French  commerce,  but  it  vras  not  brought  to  an  end  until  th« 
allied  armies  marched  for  Paris,  and,  but  for  that  march,  would  not  have  ended 
at  that  time.    Not  only  then  is  the  argument  unsound  in  fact,  but  it  is  also  in  my 

rion  unsound  in  principle.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  manv  of  our  philan- 
pic  members,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  shortening  oi  wars  should  be 
a  primary  object  of  international  law,  for  that  shortening  means  this,  that  they 
must  be  decided  in  favour  of  that  nation  which  at  the  commencement  is  in  the 
best  state  of  preparation,  and  that  of  course  means  that  every  natio|i  must  ooi^- 
sfcantly  keep  itseu  in  a  perfect  state  of  preparation  for  fear  of  being  crushed  at 
the  outset.  It  has  usually  been  remarked,  in  our  wars  with  France  that,  we  being 
less  prepared,  our  success  has  not  been  great  in  the  first  oampaion,  indeed,  b^ng 
dPton  a  neoative  quantity,  but  that  we  have  recovered  that  disadvantage  by  our 
snergy  ana  perseverance.  Now,  that  is  a  healthy  condition  of  things ;  it  is  con- 
sistent with  sparing  the  resources  of  the  nation  in  time  of  peace,  and  relying  in 
time  of  war  upon  the  ultimate  effect  to  be  produced  by  the  accumulation  so 
obtained,  and  by  the  enere^^  of  our  national  character.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
see  rules  adopted,  the  resiut  of  which  would  be  that  every  war  would  probably  be 
~  l>y  the  first  campaign,  for  that  would  perpetuate  a  syst^sm  of  expensiTe 


two ;  the  oonneotion  of  the  subject  with  the  law  of  blockade,  and  the  fact  that  the 
pailors  of  the  enemy,  CTon  thou^  they  belong  to  his  mercantile  marine,  lurt 
fdready  trained  bcdligerents  in  a  certain  sense,  capable  of  performing  ^cient  duty 
on  board  his  military  marine.  With  regard  to  the  law  of  blockade,  it  woula 
never  do  for  this  country  to  propose  any  rule  which,  while  professing  to  exempt 
property  from  capture  at  sea  in  its  character  as  belligerent  property,  neverthelees 
left  it  txpoasd  to  capture  under  the  pretext  of  the  U,w  of  Uookade.  In  the  first 
fitm  (|Hi9R  a  ruls  would  be  f utilci  for  it  would  not  diminish  the  private  suffering 
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whiqli  U  tho  great  object  of  it,  and  secondly  it  would  be  a  great  national  hvpoeriay. 
jit  would  b9,  in  effect,  to  aay  that  we  wished  to  establish  the  immunity  of  priyate 
propartj  under  those  circumstances  in  whieh  the  capture  of  it  could  be  turned 
•gamst  us,  but  that  we  wished  to  preserTo  it  under  those  circumstances  in  whicE 
we  might  take  adrantage  of  it.    The  power  of  blockade  is  more  likely  to  belong 
to  this  oountry,  than  to  any  other  European  power,  because  we  possess  and  are 
Uf^J  to  possess  the  greatest  naral  force  by  wnich  a  blockade  might  be  enforced. 
Tne  oaptitfe  of  belligerent  property  as  such,  on  the  other  hand,  is  likely  to  turn  to 
the  disMTantage  of  this  country  more  than  of  any  other  European  country,  for 
we  haTe  the  largest  mercantile  nary  afloat,  and  when  cruisers  can  avail  themselrei 
9f  steam,  the  most  powerful  military  na?y  must  be  utterly  incompetent  to  protect 
the  maioantile  marme  against  them.    On  the  other  hand,  having  an  immense 
•operiority  of  naval  force,  we  are  not  in  the  slightest  danger  of  having  our  own 
poasts  blockaded.    Putting  these  facts  together,  it  is  evident  that  to  exempt  belli- 
gerent property  in  its  chMacter  of  belligerent  property,  but  to  leave  it  exposed  tQ 
capture  by  virtue  of  the  rules  of  blockaae,  would  be  a  rule  adapted  in  every  way 
to  sare  our  property  where  alone  it  could  be  captured,  but  to  leave  the  property  of 
othar  nations  exposed  to  capture  by  us  where  we  have  the  greatest  power  of 
eaptnring  it    Hence,  if  our  statesmen  or  jurists  advocated  such  a  rule  it  would 
Mirer  us  with  disgrace  i^  hjrpooritioal,  and  would  not  have  the  slightest  chance  of 
aoaeptanoe.    It  is  quite  futile  to  advocate  the  immunity  of  belligerent  property  at 
0aa  Tmlesn  we  joined  with  it  the  adoption  of  the  strictest  rules  with  reference  to 
Uoekade  whion  had  ever  been  advocated  by  any  neutral  continental  power.    It 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  adopt  the  very  va^e  terms  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in 
18&6,  that  blockades  shall  not  be  permitted  unless  they  are  effective,  for  they 
would  not  obviate  the  occurrence  of  any  of  those  disputes  which  have  previously 
taiam  pUoe  between  this  country  and  neutral  powers.    That  Declaration  does  not 
MtUe  what  an  effective  blockade  is.    [The  CiUiaMAir — I  think  there  are  also  some 
words  in  the  Declaration  about  preventing  access  to  the  coasts  of  the  enemy .1 
Ym.  but  th^  are  words  which  are  likewise  open  to  dispute.    Before  we  can  with 
%  ttsar  oonscience  or  with  any  hope  of  success  advocate  the  immunity  of  an 
if  9  property  we  must,  in  terms  admitting  of  no  dispute,  limit  blockades  in 


ona  of  two  wm.  The  first  is  by  adopting  the  rule  proposed  by  the  armed 
noutnlity  of  IvSO,  that  a  blockade  is  not  effective  unless  conducted  oy  stationary 
iMps  ana  not  bj^  cruisers,  and  the  second,  in  favour  of  which  I  published  a 
pamphUt  some  time  since,  is  that  blockades  shall  be  confined  to  fortified  plaoesi 
real  military  ports,  and  shall  not  be  permitted  in  the  case  of  extended  coast  lines, 
pr  Sfven  in  the  case  of  great  commercial  ports,  a  rule  which  was  proposed  by 
Ckuaral  Osss,  when  Secretary  of  State  in  America.  In  either  way  blockades 
would  be  restricted  to  that  which,  upon  principle  and  according  to  me  habitual 
•ontantion  of  neutral  powers  on  the  continent,  they  ought  to  be,  vis.,  a  military 
weapon  directed  to  reducing  the  strong  places  of  the  enemy  in  the  same  way  as  a 
■iege  by  land,  and  not  a  commercial  weapon  intended  only  to  reduce  the  enemy 
iodiractly  by  pressure  on  his  commerce.  The  rule  which  has  always  been  main- 
tained by  "Rngliah  courts  is  that  the  blockade  is  effective  when  the  force  is  8U0|- 
ciant  to  cause  a  real  danger  in  attempting  access  to  the  blockaded  coast,  or  in 
leaving  it.  Suppose,  for  instance,  it  could  be  proved  that  one  ship  in  two  or  three 
that  attemptea  to  run  the  blockade  was  captured,  I  think  that  according  to  the 
daoisions  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  there  would  be  that  amount  of  real  danger 
iHiieh  would  make  the  blockade  effective.  Now,  that  in  spite  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris,  we  have  in  no  way  abated  from  this  position  is  clear  from  our  acauiescence 
in  the  American  Uoekade.  The  blockade  of  the  coast  of  the  Confederate  States  was 
affaotive  in  the  sense  in  whidi  our  old  blockades  of  the  French  coast  were  effective, 
that  is  to  produce  a  real  danger  in  access,  a  danger  in  virtue  of  which  a  certain 
proportion  of  blockade-rumiers  were  taken,  while  another  large  portion  escaped ; 
but  it  was  never,  even  when  the  disproportion  between  the  Federals  and 
Confederates  was  greatest,  an  effective  blockade  in  the  continental  view,  in 
whieh  the  danger  amounts  to  an  impossibility  or  next  to  an  impossibility. 
[Tbi  Gbaibmax — I  suppose  it  was  the  most  infective  blockade  ever  known.] 
x  as,  but  we  submitted  to  it  without  any  remonstrance  ;  partly,  I  presume,  from  the 
MtKfma  dialike  which  would  have  been  felt,  and  justly  so,  to  any  interference 
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which  would  in  effect  thoufh  not  in  intention  haye  assisted  the  slaTeholding 
Confederate  power,  and  partTy^  from  a  desire  not  to  impair  the  ancient  British 
principle,  but  to  presenre  it  entire  for  our  own  future  use  upon  occasions  when 
we,  as  belligerents,  might  find  it  desirable  to  carry  on  a  blockade.     Whaterer  the 
reasons  were,  we  are  unable  to  say  that,  in  consequence  of  our  submission  to 
that  blockade,  any  relaxation  has  been  made  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  the 
ancient  British  rules.    Now,  if  we  were  to  go  to  war  under  a  rule  which  exempted 
belligerent  property  as  such  from  capture  at  sea ;  but  with  the  ancient  Bntidi 
theory  of  an  effectiye  blockade  remaining  in  force,  can  any  one  doubt  that  we 
should  at  once  apply  a  really  ineffective  blockade,  but  which  we  should  call 
effectiye,  to  the  whole  coast  of   an  enemy  ?    Can  any  one  doubt  that  under 
^pretext  of  breaking  the   blockade  we  should  capture  belligerent  merchantmen 
whom  in  their  character  as  such  we  had  exempted  from  capture,  and  under  the 
same  pretext  capture  neutral  yessels  ?    By  that  line  of  conduct  we  should  incur  the 
condemnation  of  the  whole  world  for  our  hypocrisy  in  haying  assented  in  words 
to  a  rule  for  the  immunity  of  priyate  property  which  we  did  not  carrj  out  in 
practice.    Clearly,  then,  those  who  wish  to  establish  this  immunity  must  lend  their 
efforts  in  the  first  place  to  establish  it  in  the  case  of  blockade,  unless  an  effectiye 
blockade,  stringently  interpreted  by  continental   principles,  and  applied  as  a 
weapon  of  actual  military  warfare  to  fortified  places  alone.    I  do  not  put  this 
forward  as  a  difficulty  in  the  ultimate  adoption  of  immunity,  but  as  a  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  its  being  immediately  adopted  or  proposed  by  us  in  the  form  which  its 
advocates  give  it  of  exemption  of  private  property  except  in  the  case  of  blockade 
and  contn£and,  but  unaccompanied  by  a  stringent  interpretation  of  blockade.    I 
call  upon  the  gentlemen  who  haye  read  such  interesting  papers  to  assist  all  who 
have  written  upon  the  subject,  during  the  last  ten  years,  in  obtaining  a  stringent 
rule  of  blockad^,  for  then  only  can  mey  press  the  exemption  of  property  from 
capture.    Supposing,  however,  this  difficulty  overcome,  there  would  remain  the 
other  difficulty  whion  I  am  afraid  is  more  than  a  temporary  one — ^the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  fact  that  a  sailor,  even  a  merchant  sailor,  is  to  some  extent  a 
trained  military  person,  capable  of  serving  on  board  and  assisting  in  navigating 
a  ship  of  war.    If  contrabuid  is  to  be  maintained  at  all — and  those  who  advocate 
exemption  do  not  propose  to  interfere  with  it  —  I   can  imagine  nothing  more 
completely  contraband  than  skilled  mercantile  sailors,  who  are  a  more  effective 
enfine  of  war  than  a  rifle  or  cannon.    It  is  said,  indeed,  that  there  is  a  growing 
difference  between  the  military  and  commercial  navy,  in  conseauence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  iron-clads  and   other   peculiar  ships  totally  unlike  anything  which 
prevails  in  the  commercial  navy,  and  that  the  engineer  19  therefore  acquiring  an 
importance  in  the  military  navy  which  supersedes  the  assistance  of  the  common 
sailor.    I  would  remark  on  this,  however,  that  the  commercial  navy  is  also  being 
transformed  by  the  increased  application  of  machinery.    Steamers  are  continually 
extruding  sailing  ships  from  the  mercantile  marine,  and  the  skill  of  the  engineer  is 
becoming  hardly  less  important  there  than  in  the  military  marine.    The  be^  modes 
of  navigation  must  always  be  to  a  great  extent  common  to  the  two.    A  person 
who  navigates  a  merchant  ship,  whether  sailor  or  engineer,  may  not,  I  admit,  be 
of  much  use  in  working  a  turret  ^n  or  any  part  of  the  offensive  machinery  of  a 
ship  of  war,  but  his  skill  in  navigation  must  always  be  of  use  in  governing  the 
ship  itself.    Nor  is  it  only  that  part  of  the  military  marine  which  is  engaged  in 
actual  fighting,  that  we  have  to  think  of ;  we  must  also  think  of  the  transport 
serrice.    Whatever  difference  there  may  be  between  such  part  of  the  military 
marine  constructed  for  fighting  and  the  commercial  navy,  certainly  will  not  exist 
between  transport  vessels, — especially  when  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  troops 
for  a  short  distance,  as  across  the  Channel — and  the  mercantile  navy.    Where 
would  be  the  sense  of  allowing  1,000  or  2,000  French  sailors  to  go  home  to  their 
ports  to-day,  supposing  we  were  at  war  with  France,  under  the  protection  of  Uie 
rule  which  exempted  the  enemy's  property,  because  they  were  navigating  pri- 
yate merchant-men,  when  to-morrow  or  next  week  they  may  be  engaged,  I  wiU 
not  say  in  navigating  yessels  of  war,  which  might  be  of  different  construction,  but 
in  navigating  those  very  merchantmen  employed,  under  the  protection  of  those 
yessds  of  war,  as  transports  for  conveying  french  troops  to  our  coast  ?    It  is 
certainly  possible  that  the  practice  of  international  law  with  regard  to  the  capture 
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of  an  «n«mVf  floods  al  sea  might  be  ameliorated  without  an  alteration  of  the  rule 
of  law  itaeli.  If,  for  instance,  we  were  engaged  in  war,  say  wiUi  Franoe,  and  it 
smeared  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger  of  inyaaion,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Gorernment^  in  deference  to  improred  puUic  opinion,  and  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  might  yery  much  moderate  in  practice  the  habit  of  capturing  property 
at  sea,  without  resigning  the  riffht  to  interfere  with  it,  whidi  it  might  be  necessary 
afain  to  call  into  play  for  me  purpose  of  capturing  F^noh  sailors  at  some 
further  stage  of  the  war  in  which,  the  danger  of  myasion  being  greater,  it  misht 
be  more  needful  to  capture  them.  What,  wen,  I  look  f orwaj^  to  as  beine  poasiUe 
to  be  done  in  this  case,  is  first  to  amend  the  law  of  blockade,  by  aaoptinf  a 
itringent  rule,  and  then  to  ameliorate  the  practice  with  regard  to  prirate  bMli- 
fermi  property  beyond  the  case  of  blockade  and  contraband,  by  gOTemments  not 
meisting  upon  their  extreme  right,  except  in  cases  where  particular  circumstanoea 
in  the  military  conduct  of  the  war  made  it  of  importance  that  the  mercantile 
marine,  considered  as  a  nursery  for  the  military  marme,  should  be  interfered  with* 
I  Tery  much  question  whether  it  will  be  possible  eyer  to  get  so  far  oyer  the  diffi- 
oolty  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  mercantile  marine  must  be  a  nursery  for  the 
military  marine  and  transport,  as  to  make  it  wise  or  feasible  for  a  country  like  this, 
•o  expoeed  to  the  risk  of  inyasion  in  case  of  war,  not  merdly  to  ameliorate  the 
praetice  but  totally  abandon  the  right  of  interfering  with  the  mercantile  marine. 
Kefereooe  has  been  made  to  the  rule  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  that  free  ships 
shall  in  future  make  free  goods,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  belligerent  will  m 
future  wars  carry  on  his  commerce  under  neutral  flags.  Well,  if  he  does  so,  a 
large  part  of  the  humanitarian  argument  used  on  this  question  is  disarmed,  for 
merchants  will  actually  receiye  under  a  neutral  flag  that  immunity  for  Uieir 
oommeroe  whic^  it  is  desired  to  obtain,  and  it  will  receiye  it  in  the  way  most 
oonststent  with  the  safety  of  this  coimtry,  and  most  consistent  with  the  considera- 
tions I  haye  offered,  liecause  in  a  way  which  will  equally  put  an  end  to  the 
maritime  commerce  of  the  enemy  in  his  own  bottoms  and  in  bottoms  narieated  by 
his  own  men,  and  which  will  therefore  be  free  from  the  objection  to  an  siteration 
of  the  rule  in  that  case.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  argument  that 
as  long  as  the  law  remains  as  it  is,  the  enemy's  eoods  being  protected  in  neutral 
bottoms  but  not  in  his  own,  neutral  States  will  haye  an  interest  in  prolonging  the 
war.  What  neutral  States  can  do  in  that  respect  is  really  of  yery  small  importance. 
Whether  the  war  is  prolonged  or  not  will  depend  much  more  on  the  temper  and 
resources  of  the  belligerents  than  on  what  neutral  States  can  do.  If  neutrals  by 
enjoying  under  the  rme,  as  it  now  stands,  a  commerce  in  time  of  war  which  they 
ooukl  not  enjoy  if  they  were  themselyes  belligerents — if  by  that  means  they  haye 
an  additional  inducement,  as  they  obviously  will,  to  keep  out  of  war,  that  surely 
is  a  great  gain  for  humanity.  I  will  only  repeat  my  yery  airdent  sympathy  with  the 
principle  of  humanity  in  the  name  of  which  the  immunity  of  pnyate  property 
IS  adyocated,  and  my  regret  that  there  are  the  difficulties  I  naye  mentioned  in  tha 
way  of  its  realisation.  I  belieye  that  nine-tenths  of  the  philanthropic  objects 
mimed  at  by  that  principle  may  be  gained  without  the  abrogation  of  a  rule  whi(^ 
may  in  certain  respects  still  be  salutary. 

Vr,  WABDiLoys  was  glad  to  haye  heard  three  such  able  papers,  haying  himself 
adyocated  the  same  yiews  thirteen  years  a^o,  when  the  question  was  only  in  its 
infancy,  in  a  paper  he  read  before  the  Statistical  Society.  Blockade,  as  Mr.  West- 
lake  had  remarked,  was  the  great  difficulty,  but  he  would  get  oyer  it  by  restricting 
blockade  to  contraband  of  war.  He  could  not  see  much  in  the  difficulty  as  to 
sailors.  The  Declaration  of  Paris  hod  been  a  good  deal  relied  on,  but  the  question 
dated  back  to  the  Crimean  war,  when,  England  and  France  acting  in  concert,  it 
was  necessary  to  come  to  some  principle,  and  we  accordingly  waiyed  the  right  of 
seixing  the  enemy's  property  on  board  a  neutral  yessel,  unless  it  was  contraband 
of  war.  It  was  considered  our  interest  during  that  war  to  blockade  the  Russian 
ports,  but  the  result  was  that  the  three  commodities  we  received  from  Bussia — ^hemp^ 
tallow,  and  flax,  reached  us  in  rather  increased  (quantities.  They  were  shipped  at 
Prussian  ports  and  f oimd  their  way  by  land  carriage ;  consequently,  we  haa  to  pay 
for  land  carriage,  and  the  commodities  increased  in  value.  His  sympathies  were 
rather  with  the  neutral  than  with  the  belligerent.  Suppose  there  were  two  bakers 
in  a  riUage,  and  they  quarrelled.    Well,  according  to  the  law  of  nations  they 
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would  notify  to  the  people  round  that  millers  must  not  take  in  com  and  nobody 
must  buy  bread,  anything  which  attempted  ingress  or  egress  being^  confiscated. 
Wellf  the  people  would  thus  be  threatened  with  starvation,  and  this  was  the  effect 
on  a  large  scale  of  a  blockade.  He  hoped  before  long  that  an  enemy's  property 
would  be  as  safe  at  sea  as  on  land,  and  would  bo  protected  whether  in  neutru 
bottoms  or  in  his  own  ships.  The  belligerents  quarrelled  for  their  own  selfish  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  oppressive  to  make  the  neutml  suffer  in  consequence. 

Mr.  J.  HoDGKiN  lioped  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Westlake  would  be  fully  reported 
m  the  Association's  TransactumSj  for  he  was  convinced  that  the  more  fully  they 
were  examined  the  more  it  would  be  evident  tliat  they  did  not  present  any  serious 
difficulty  to  the  adoption  of  the  principles  advocated  in  the  papers.  He  did  not 
think  we  should  be  open  to  the  imputation  of  hypocrisy  in  making  the  proposition, 
for  the  fact  of  the  United  States  having  withheld  their  adhesion  from  tno  Declara- 
tion of  Paris,  even  with  regard  to  privateering,  unless  coupled  with  stipulations  as 
to  private  property,  seemed  to  invite  further  negotiations  with  a  view  to  supple- 
menting that  treaty  in  the  only  point  in  which  it  had  failed.  Instead  of  post- 
poning that  supplement  till  we  had  more  completely  harmonized  the  English,  and 
continental  notions  of  blockade,  he  thought  we  should  first  supplement  the  defect 
in  it  which  was  partly  occasioned  by  our  own  non-adhesion  to  the  United  States 
yiew,  and  should  afterwards  settle  the  blockade  question  in  the  way  suggested  by 
Mr.  Westlake.  Ho  hoped  blockade  would  be  confined  to  strictly  mihtary  pur- 
poses. During  the  American  war  a  great  step  was  made  towards  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves  by  designating  them  contraband  of  war,  and  he  thought  the  fact 
of  a  merchant  sailor  being  regarded  as  contraband  of  war  ought  not  to  stand  in 
the  veay  of  the  immimity  of  private  property.  Moreover,  by  the  transfer  of  our 
mercantile  marine  to  another  flag  in  case  of  war,  we  shoidd  lose  the  possession  of 
these  sailors.  Anything  which  tended  to  place  our  commerce  in  the  hands  of 
neutrals  and  cause  our  uiips  to  be  sold,  would  also  tend  to  a  transfer  of  the  sailors, 
and  would  thus  deprive  the  country,  whose  mercantile  marine  was  thus  interfered 
with,  of  the  means  of  converting  merchant  sailors  into  weapons  of  war.  It  was 
gratifying  to  reflect  that  on  all  the  points  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  the  practice 
and  good  sense  of  countries  preceded  the  Declaration,  and  he  believed  the  same 
would  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  protection  of  private  property.  On  some 
questions  which  at  one  tmie  appeared  insoluble,  the  practice  of  nations  had 
gradually  conformed  to  the  Christian  code.  Duelling  was  an  illustration  of  this, 
and  though  it  might  be  long  before  we  saw  the  duelling  of  nations  annihilated,  yet 
the  more  we  deprived  it  of  those  features  which  tended  to  stir  up  strife,  and 
render  treaties  impracticable,  and  postpone  arbitration,  the  more  we  might  hasten 
the  coming  of  the  day  when  Christianity  would  more  fully  influence  our  social 
questions.  He  was  gratified  to  notice  the  tone  of  the  discussions  on  these  sub- 
jects ;  for  though  there  was  a  tacit  rather  than  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Christian 
standard,  that  standard  was  practically  more  and  more  recognised,  and  he  trusted 
this  question  would  make  further  progress  in  that  direction. 

Lord  Houghton. — I  must  confess  I  am  not  yery  advanced  in  this  matter,  and 
am  not  prepared,  like  Mr.  Westlake,  to  abandon  the  practice  of  seizing  private 
property  in  war  as  a  means  of  war.  I  quite  agree  with  him  in  the  somewhat 
recondite  argument  he  used,  that  anything  which  tended  to  the  large  increase  of 
armaments  and  to  wars  being  decided  by  one  blow  would  be  undesirable ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  our  abandoning  this  custom  would  have  any  effect  on  this.  Indeed,  my 
belief  is  that,  if  any  arrangements  of  .this  kind  wore  made,  with  whatoyer  solemnity 
accompanied,  the  facts  would  be  Ag^*^^  deal  too  strong  for  it,  and  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  adhere  to  it.  There  may  be  persons  of  yery  yivid  imagination, 
who  can  suppose  that  while  England  and  France  were  engaged  in  war,  while  tlie 
French  were  seizing  every  opportunity  to  bum  Brighton,  Portsmouth,  or  Ply- 
mouth, while  Englimd  was  moved  to  its  yery  depths  and  ready  to  spend  eyery 
drop  of  blood  and  every  shilling  of  its  resources,  neyerfiieless,  in  the  midst  of  this 
oonyulnon  the  processes  of  trade  oould  go  on  tranquilly  and  comfortably,  merchant 
TesseLs  passing  from  Doyer  to  Calais  and  Hayre  to  Southampton.  I  have  been 
inyen  at  some  period  of  my  life  rather  to  the  indulgence  of  the  imagination,  but 
Siere  seems  to  me  a  poetry  in  that  conception  which  I  cannot  attempt  to  realize. 
Mr.  Hodgkin  ronarked  that  nothing  was  more  interesting  in  oontemplAting 
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IMoTj  than  seeing  how  great  and  good  principles  work  thomselTes  out  in  indirect 
taeaiiB  before  they  are  regularly  formalised,  in  contracts  or  engagements.  That  is 
most  true,  but  in  this  ease  I  cannot  agree  that  we  hayo  got  eyen  the  first  principles. 
We  have  neyer  reached  a  condition  or  humanity,  such  as  this  procedure  would  try 
to  bring  about.  I  believe  the  tendency  of  the  world  with  regard  to  wars  is  this, 
that  they  ought  to  be  very  rare,  and,  when  very  rare,  they  ought  to  be  most  solemn, 
and  gidaed  1^  principles  which  all  must  comprehend,  involying  the  life  and  dea^ 
of  nationB.  I  think  that  anything  which  tended  to  make  men  suppose  they  could 
ttiga^^  in  wars  widi  one  another,  while  at  the  same  time  the  ordinary  peaceful 
eooditionB  of  life  were  continued,  would  be  most  dangerous  to  humanity,  and 
would  in  the  end  tend  to  perpetuate  the  warlike  spirit  instead  of  subduing  it. 

Hie  Ohairmait — I  wish  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion  to  offer  some  remarks  on 
this  important  question,  because  I  shall  take  a  view  which  in  this  room  is,  I 
imagine,  in  the  minori^,  and  which  very  much  concurs  with  that  expressed  by 
Mr.  Westlake,  and  I  wish  my  remarks  to  be  subject  to  the  criticism  of  those  who 
will  follow  me.  In  all  the  motives  which  induce  people  to  support  the  proposition 
I  entirely  concur ;  in  the  objects  they  have  at  heart  I  entirely  sympathise ;  but  I 
have  been  as  yet — I  do  not  wish  to  commit  myself  to  a  decided  opinion — unable  to 
see  my  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  consistently  witli  the  views  which 
it  professes  to  effect.  Mr.  Clarke  candidly  said  it  was  possible  to  take  too  his- 
torical a  view  of  international  law.  I  quite  imderstand  what  ho  means  by  that, 
bat  certainly  the  historical  view  of  international  law  is  extremely  valuable  because 
btter  all  it  represents  the  experience  of  nations,  and  that  surely  is  of  considerable 
value,  for  though  we  hope  we  are  making  progress  we  cannot  afford  to  despise 
what  ham  happened  in  former  times,  under  circumstances  which  may  recur.  Tnis, 
however,  is  not  a  new  doctrine  to  be  tried  for  the  first  time.  It  was  introduced, 
M  we  know,  by  Franklin  at  a  time  when  there  existed  what  was  satirically  called 
— ^I  regard  it  as  rather  a  complimentary  phrase  —  the  "Quaker  doctnno"  in 
Burope.  He  actually  introduced  it  in  a  treaty  with  Prussia  in  1785.  As  far  as  a 
treaty  goee  therefore  it  has  been  tried,  and^has  not  been  effective,  for  within  six  or 
seven  years  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  inserted  there -broke  out  one  of  the  greatest 
wars  tne  world  has  known,  and  it  was  totally  disregarded.  One  of  the  arguments  upon 
wliieh  this  doctrine  is  founded  always  seems  to  me  to  be  incapable  of  being  sustained 
by  the  facts.  It  is  said,  "  Why  should  not  private  property  at  sea  bo  as  sacred  and 
inviolable  as  property  on  land? "  I  remember,  howeyer,  my  attention  being  called 
to  it  by  Sir  Comewdl  Lewis,  who  remarked  that  there  never  was  a  greater  delu- 
sion ;  private  propertyon  land  is  not  spared.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  England 
were  making  war  on  Holland,  and  thouclit  she  could  subdue  it,  she  would  not  cut 
the  djykesand  destroy  the  fields?  As  for  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
earrnng  out  war,  private  property  on  land  is  not  spared.  It  is  not  imiyersally 
eonflsoated  to  anything  like  the  extent  it  is  at  sea,  but  I  have  always  imagined  that 
that  was  from  prudential  motives.  It  was  always  considered  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  motive  was  of  a  military  rather  than  a  humane  character.  He  paid 
for  everything  he  got,  and  was  better  supplied  on  that  system,  but  Napoleon 
qoartered  his  troops  on  the  enemy,  and,  if  you  levy  forced  contributions  on  a  town, 
ft  is  c^ously  a  violation  of  the  sacredness  of  property.  I  should  think  there 
have  been  few  wars  in  which  such  contributions  have  not  been  made.  Another 
argoment  which  was  used  by  Mr.  Clarke  or  Mr.  Field  was  this,  that  the  i^rivate 
property  of  belligerents  is  spared  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  because  it  cannot  be 
captored  in  neutral  vessels,  and  therefore  the  rule  ought  to  be  applied  equally  to 
property  in  belligerent  vessels.  Now,  that  seems  to  be  a  complete  misconception  of 
uie  real  character  of  the  treaty.  The  object  was  to  prevent  neutrals  from  the 
annoyance  of  capture,  not  to  protect  belligerent  property.  As  between  belligerents 
there  are  no  rights,  but  inasmuch  as  you  cannot  capture  belligerent  property  on 
board  neutral  vessels  without  injuring  the  neutral,  the  object  of  the  treaty  was  to 
protect  the  neutral.  It  supplies  no  argument  therefore  for  saying  belligerent 
property  on  boaord  a  belligerent  vessel,  tmtt  you  save  it  in  favour  of  a  neutral  on 
Doard  a  neutral  vessel.  [Mr.  Field. — My  argument  was  not  that  boUigerenta  had 
therefore  a  rig^t  to  protection,  but  that  property  would  only  be  put  on  board 
neotrids,  and  that  we  should  have  no  trade.]  That  I  quite  admit,  but  the  object  of 
tlM  ttvitf  was  to  protect  the  neatral,  not  to  spare  the  belligerent    I  agree  with 
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Dr.  WaddiloTe,  that  the  ereat  object  of  international  law  is  tliat  if  two  nationa 
engaged  in  war  tkey  should  damage  themflelTeBaB  much  as  th^  like,  but  should  not 
drag  innocent  people  who  do  not  want  to  haye  anything  to  do  with  it  into  the 
evilfl  of  war.  That  waa  the  policy  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  I  only  wish  to  point 
out  that  this  stands  on  a  different  principle  from  the  immunity  of  belligerent  pro- 
per^. Mr.  Field  argued,  and  yeir  truly,  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the  treaty  wiU 
be  that  when  war  takes  place  the  belligerent  will  always  put  his  goods  on  board 
neutral  bottoms,  and  that  thus  neutrsJs  will  haye  an  adyantage.  Now,  I  do  not 
regret  that  at  all ;  the  great  object  of  modem  policy  is  that  neuteeJs  shall  not  soffer 
by  war,  and  if  they  gain  something  there  is  great  force  in  Mr.  WesUake's  argu- 
ment that  this  will  be  an  additional  argument  to  ayoid  war.  You  say  the  present 
rule  destroys  the  trade  of  the  belligerent  property.  It  destroys,  howeyer,  only  one 
trade,  a  yery  small  branch  of  trade,  the  carrying  trade.  No  other  trade  is  toudied 
by  it,  and  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Field  s  own  argument  that  the  rest  wiU  go 
on  in  neutral  bottoms  as  safely  as  before.  It  may  enhance  the  price  of  commoditiea, 
but  it  will  not  preyent  commodities  going.  Now,  I  am  not  sorry  that  people  who 
go  to  war  should  haye,  like  John  Gupin,  to  carry  weight — 

"  He  rides  a  race  and  carries  weight, 
'Tis  for  a  thousand  poimds." 

I  remember  reading  of  Walpole  bein^  compelled  by  the  merchants  to  go  to  war 
with  Spain,  and  all  the  bells  were  set  ringing.  His  remark  was  "  they  are  ringing 
the  beUs  now,  but  theyll  wring  their  han£  soon."  Now,  I  should  be  sorry  that 
people  should  not  haye  to  wring  their  hands  when  a  country  went  to  war,  and 
mough  I  agree  with  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Westlake  that  when  war  is  begun  the 
sufferinff  of  trade  does  not  stop  it,  I  belieye  the  suffering  of  trade  and  the  losses 
produoM  by  war  are  great  obstacles  to  the  commencement  of  it.  People  think  twice 
before  they  begin  it.  We  are  not  in  a  seaport  town,  and  the  goods  of  Birminffham  will 
not  suffer ;  they  will  go  in  neutral  bottoms,  and  probably  a  particular  artide  will  be 
produced  in  increased  quantities.  People  at  Liyerpool,  howeyer,  would  know  that  war 
would  destroy  their  carrying  trade,  and  you  would  probably  find  the  members  for 
Liyerpool  ratner  adyerse  to  the  war.  Mr.  dark  referred  to  some  former  wars,  and 
■bid  mercantile  people  were  quite  as  willing  and  patriotic  in  war  as  other  people. 
Well,  they  were  a  httle  more  than  patriotic,  because  in  those  old  times  war  was 
considered  yery  much  in  fayour  of  the  mercantile  class.  The  wars  of  Pitt  were 
called  the  Suear  Island  Wars.  We  droye  the  French  out  of  their  colonies  in 
Oanada,  and  before  new  ideas  of  trade  came  up  it  was  considered  that  every 
island  or  place  you  took  was  an  enormous  adyantage  to  your  trade.  The  greater 
part  of  the  wars  of  the  last  century  were  instigated  rather  than  otherwise  by  the 
mercantile  class ;  but  when  the  time  of  Order  in  Coimcil  came,  they  found  war 
was  contrary  to  their  interest,  and  war  was  then  maintained  by  another  class  who 
thought  it  for  their  benefit,  the  landed  interest ;  because  no  doubt  rents  rose  eyery 
year,  com  was  yery  dear,  and  the  landed  interest  saw  a  distinct  adyantage.  I  do 
for  myself  belieye  people  are  much  actuated  by  wars  being  for  their  adyantage  or 
disadyantage.  Can  anybody  who  remembers  the  history  of  the  American  war, 
think  it  would  haye  made  no  difference  if  the  South  had  been  at  liberty  to  send 
cotton  out  during  the  whole  period  ?  My  belief  is  that  if  the  cotton  trade  of  the 
South  had  been  free  during  the  early  stage,  the  issue  of  the  war  would  haye  been 
different.  [Lord  Houghton — Oh,  it  would  be  going  on  now.]  Well,  I  rather 
think  the  North  would  haye  giyen  it  up.  If  such  a  blodade  as  Mr.  Westlake  recom- 
mends had  been  insisted  upon,  and  cotton  had  come  out,  the  South  would  haye 
fuffered  none  of  the  eyils  wnich  it  suffered  from  Uie  blockade,  because  the  North 
could  not  haye  kept  up  such  a  blockade.  The  South  would  haye  sent  their  com- 
modities away,  and  receiyed  in  exchange  arms  and  eyerything  they  desired.  As 
Mr.  Clark  sajs,  the  great  object  of  war  is  to  giye  a  decisiye  blow ;  but  the  question 
is  how  is  this  blow  to  be  giyen  ?  Here  comes  Mr.  WesUake's  argument  on  the 
■ubjeot  of  sailors,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  got  oyer  at  all.  It  is  necessary 
to  haye  a  nursery  of  sailors  in  order  to  keep  up  the  military  marine,  but  if  »**«^» 
is  an  enormous  aayantage  it  is  one  which  you  want  to  take  away  from  the  enemy. 
If  you  happen  to  haye  a  nayal  superiority  by  which  you  can  cut  the  roots  of  hit 
naval  force  oy  dettroying  his  meroaatile  marine,  why,  unlets  war  came  to  an  end 
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altogether,  it  is  impossible  to  dispense  with  what  is  a  oondusiTe  method  of 
tenmnadn^  the  war.  The  most  deoisiye  blow  you  can  possibly  strike  is  to 
depriye  him  of  the  means  of  manning  his  ships  of  war,  by  destroying  hii 
mercantile  army.  As  Mr.  Westlake  says,  of  all  contraband  of  war  the  most 
powerful  and  efficient  are  sailors,  and  mat  you  should  be  carrying  on  war,  and 
allowing  the  enemy  to  haye  a  constant  nayal  resenre  on  board  his  mercantile 
marine,  requires  as  great  a  stretch  of  imaeination  as  any  that  Lord  Houghton 
has  ao^^^ested.  Another  point  in  Mr.  Field's  paper  was  condusiye  against  his 
propontion.  He  says  America  has  neyer  recoyeroa  the  blow  which  was  struck  by 
ecmpelling  her  in  point  of  fact  to  sell  or  transform  her  ships,  and  has  neyer 
sot  her  mercantile  marine  back  again.  Now,  is  not  that  equally  an  argument 
for  itriking  such  a  blow  as  that  at  the  enemy  ?  If  we  were  at  war  with  America 
toHDorrow,  and  could  take  away  the  whole  of  her  carrying  trade,  don't  you 
think  the  people  of  New  York  and  Boston  would  hesitate  before  they  went  to 
war?  When  the  North  became  engaged  in  the  late  ciyil  war,  they  neyer  expected 
it  would  be  a  war ;  they  did  not  contemplate  the  consequences,  but  they  haye 
learned  the  consequences ;  happily,  I  think,  for  them  and  for  all  the  world.  They 
baye  seen  how  serious  the  consequences  are  eyen  of  a  war  where  the  nayal  resources 
on  one  side  are  so  slight  as  in  the  case  of  the  Confederates.  If  the  mercantile 
interest  of  England  know  t)iat  the  result  of  goin^  to  -  war  will  be  that  the  carrying 
trade  will  go  to  neutral  bottoms,  and  that  they  will  not,  as  Mr.  Field  says,  recoyer 
it,  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  securities  for  peace  and  penalties  upon  war.  I  haye 
not  the  pretensions  to  imagination  of  my  friend.  Lord  Houghton,  but  I  haye  the 
neatest  oifficulty  in  conceiying  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the  proposed  rule. 
Tlie  yenr  picture  he  has  drawn  of  the  French  and  ]&glish  fleet  n|;hting  in  the 
Channel,  while  the  packets  go  from  Doyer  to  Calais,  and  people  gomg  to  sta^r  at 
Meurioe's  and  the  Hotel  du  Louyre,  or  coming  from  Paris  to  London,  is  a  thing 
wliieh  I  cannot  see  my  way  to.  Then  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  so  much  Bng- 
lish  property  afloat,  that  England  has  the  greatest  interest  in  fayour  of  this  rule, 
bwaniw  she  would  not  lose  that  if  she  went  to  war.  Now,  that  would  be  a 
Tery  good  argument  if  we  wanted  to  go  to  war,  because  it  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  go  to  war,  since  we  could  do  it  cheap,  and  should  not  lose  much.  If, 
howeyer,  as  I  assume,  we  do  not  want  to  ^o  to  war,  our  object  should  not  be  to 
make  war  cheap  to  ourselyes,  but  to  make  it  dear  to  our  enemies.  If  it  is  to  be 
dieap  to  us  to  ffo  to  war  because  we  haye  got  so  much  property  safe,  it  must  be 
cheap  also  to  the  enemy,  for  his  property  is  safe  too.  This,  therefore,  is  a  rule 
whi<m  is  in  favour  of  the  country  which  desires  to  go  to  war;  it  makes  war 
to  them,  and^>ro  ianto  is  a  temptation  to  every  power  strong  in  its  nayal 
_«ee  to  go  to  war,  because  the  whole  of  its  commerce  is  safe.    It  is  like  a 

contemplating  bankruptcy,  who  settles  his  property  on  his  wife  and  children, 

and  then  trades  recklessly,  ruining  eyerybody  he  has  dealings  with.  That  is  what 
the  rule  would  be  with  reference  to  nations ;  you  make  your  property  safe  and 
then  throw  your  hat  into  Uie  ring  and  fight.  I  thought  at  first  that  Mr. 
dark  was  travelling  a  little  out  of  the  record  when  he  went  into  the  ques- 
tion of  blockade,  but  I  fee  now  that  it  is  very  germane  to  the  matter. 
There  is  a  little  inconsistency  in  the  arguments  we  have  heard  on  this 
aobject.  Mr.  €3ark,  as  I  imderstood  him,  wanted  to  compensate  the  evils  which 
may  be  suggested  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  this  principle,  by  introducing 
a  more  vigorous  system  of  blockade.  Lord  Hobart,  on  the  other  hand,  protests 
against  blockades  altogether,  and  thinks  them  unjustifiable.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  law  of  blockade  instead  of  becoming  less  stringent  has  be(X)me 
infinitely  more  so,  and  that  by  the  action  of  the  American  Oovemment ;  for  in  the 
laet  war  and  before  the  supreme  court  they  carried  the  rules  of  blockade  to  an 
excess,  of  stringency  such  as  in  the  most  severe  times  of  the  French  war,  and  under 
the  administration  of  the  Admiralty  Courts,  by  Lord  Stowell,  was  never  dreamed  of. 
It  was  a  subject  I  had  to  consider  a  good  deal,  for  I  ventured,  in  concurrence  with 
Mr.  MeUish,  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  seizure  of  the  "Springbok"  by  the 
American  (lovemment.  The  doctrine  of  continuity  of  voyages,  to  which  in  itself 
I  do  not  object,  has  been  applied  by  the  American  Government  te  the  question  of 
blockade  ana  contraband,  ly  a  largeness  of  inference  and  a  severity  of  application 
which  war©  before  wholly  unknown,    Mr.  Westlake  truly  remarked  that  the  Con- 
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federates  endeayoured  to  induce  us  to  resist  the  blockade,  hj  pointing  out  that  it 
was  not  consistent  with  the  tenns  of  the  Treat/  of  Paris,  the  force  not  being  such 
OS  really  to  preTent  access  to  the  coast    Now,  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt 
chat  the  blocKading  force,  certainly  during  the  first  year  or  two,  was  not  suffioieal 
to  preTent  access.    I  remember  an  American  lady  telling  me  she  was  going  to 
Charleston,  and  I  atked  her  how?    "  Why,"  she  replied,  *' I  am  going  just  as  you 
go  from  Doyer  to  Calais ;  it  is  not  more  difficult  than  that."    Tmt  was  hardly  an 
exaggeration,  for  if  you  wanted  to  go  to  -Charleston  or  Wilmington,  it  really  was 
yerylitde  more  difficult  than  going  from  Doyer  to  Calais.    I  remember  seeing  a  list 
of  the  yessels  which  entered  eyery  week,  and  there  is  therefore  no  doubt  that  owing 
to  that  blockade,  and  its  being  acquiesced  in  by  the  European  goyemments,  the 
usa^e  of  nations  has  become  more  seyere  than  at  any  former  period  of  inter- 
national law.    It  is  said  we  haye  grei^t  adyantagee  for  blockading,  and  this  is 
the  fact,  not  merely  from  the  strength  of  our  nayy,  but  from  the  greatness 
of  our  mercantile  marine,  for  a  mercantile  steamer  with  a  gun  on  boaj*d  is  as 
good  a  blockader  as  any  other  yeasel.     I  do  not  belieye  that  any  counbrr  as 
long  as  war  exists  will  eyer  consent  to  abandon  the  right  of  blockade,    ^diere 
is  one  circumstance,  indeed,  which  has  diminished   the  action   of  it,  and  will 
do  eo  yery  much  more.     It  was  incidentally  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Waddiloye. 
when  he  said  that  timber,  hemp,  and    flax  came   from    Bussia   to  England 
notwithstanding  the  blockade.      In  old  days,  when   land  carriage   was  expen- 
siye,  goods  wore  only  carried  by   sea,   but  now-a-days   a  blockade  of  Prussia 
by  France  would  be  useless,  for  all  the  arms  would  so  oyer  through  Beleiimi 
1^  railway ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  a  European  blockaae  has  been  abolished  by 
railways,  for  by  land  transit,  though  at  a  ^reat  expense  probably,  commodities 
can  always  bo  token  to  all  European  countries.    The  question  of  blockade  rests, 
therefore,  between  America  and   England,  and  has  ceased   to  haye  European 
importance.    Mr.  Clark  has  referred  to  the  doctrine  of  capture  on  the  ^ound 
of  inception  of  the  yoyaee ;  that  is  a  yessel  is  liable  to  capture  if  it  starts  with  the 
intention  of  breaking  Uio  blockade  whereyer  it  may  be  found.    The  American 
Goyemment  carried  that  doctrine  to  a  greater  extent  m  the  last  war  than  had  erer 
been  done  before,  for  they  captured  yessels  halfway  between  England  and  Nassau, 
it  being  admitted  that  the  yessels  were  destined  to  Nassau,  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  cargo,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Springbok,"  though  it  was  to  be  sold  in  the 
open  market,  would  be  repurchased  for  conyeyance  by  another  yessel  to  Wilming- 
ton or  Charleston.      They  confiscated  that  yessel  on  the  ground  of  a  sin^ 
parcel  of  buttons,  it  being  admitted  that  its  destination  was  to  a  neutral  port. 
Thus  as  far  as  the  American  G-oyemment  is  concerned,  the  doctrine  of  blocSado 
has  been  made  more  stringent  than  eyer.     The  old  doctrine  which  the  armed 
neutrality  tried  to  establish  was  that  the  blockading  yessels  were  to  be  staiionairea 
et  suffisamment  j>r^  to  create  an  eyident  danser  in  entering.    Well,  TflngrWuw^  got 
that  article  altered  in  1801  by  Bussia,  and  Stored  in  a  way  which  nuSemany 
French  writers  extremely  angry,  yiz.,  by  changing  the  et  into  ou.    That,  howeyer, 
represented   the  maritime  pohcy  of  Enslana,  wluch  has  been  entirely  adopted 
by  America.     Now,  since  the  introduction  of  the  steamer  blockade-runners,  of 
which  so  many  were  built  in  the  Clyde,  to  say  that  you  are  to  haye  stationary 
yessels    is  simply  to   say  that  there  shall  be   no  blockeide.     Fnder   partioular 
circumstances  you  might  no  doubt  haye  yessels  at  anchorage,  but  the  notion  of 
conducting  a  olockade  of  the  Southern  States  by  stationary  yessels  was  totally 
out  of  the  question.    You  cannot  do  it  eyen  on  your  own  coast,  for  under  the 
custom  laws  you  haye  "  hoyering "  laws,  that  is,  you  are  obliged  to  seize  at  a 
distance  yessels  that  you  think  are  going  to  eyade  the  reyenue  duties.     No 
amount  of  reyenue  blockade,  eyen  with  the  aid  of  a  liurge  staff,  is  sufficient  to  giye 
security.    It  would  therefore  be  far  simpler,  instead  of  making  such  a  law,  to 
sa^  that  blockades  are  abolished  altoe;ether.     Mr.  Field,  adyerting  to  another 
point,  appealed  to  the  Crimean  war,  and  said  priyateers  were  not  employed  then. 
That  is  true,  but  they  were  not  necessary ;  the  nayal  forces  of  Englana  and  France 
were  so  oyerwhelming  as  compared  with  Bussia  that  it  was  a  rery  ohe^  eon- 
cession  to  public  opinion.    He  also  instanced  the  American  war,  where  priyateers 
were  authorised  by  Congress  and  were  afterwards  not  used.    Well,  but  priyateers 
were  not  necessary  to  the  North.     They  easily  did  what  ihej  iranted — oom- 
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nuMioned  a  great  number  of  merchant  ycsscls  called  blockadorB,  and  there  was  no 
great  temptation  to  priyateering.  But  I  much  doubt  whether  if  England  were 
erer  engaged  in  war  with  America,  the  latter  would  not  then  appeal  to  her 
determination  not  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  though  I  hope 
not.  There  neyer  was  a  more  hopeful  corroboration  than  the  armed  neutrahty 
of  1780.  With  the  exception  of  England  eyery  power  in  Europe  belonged  to 
it,  and  they  came  to  an  agreement  upon  these  rules  wo  desire  now  to  enforce. 
BuMia,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  France,  eyery  country  concurred  in  most  solemn 
andeitakingB,  but  the  moment  a  great  war  broke  out  eyery  article  of  that  contraofc 
was  Tiolated  by  aU  the  powers.  The  fact  is,  that  war  is  considered,  at  all  eyents 
\n  the  j^plo  who  wage  it,  a  great  necessity,  and  necessity  knows  no  law,  so 
that  nations  take  whateyer  handle  they  can.  I  belicye  the  great  remedy  is  to 
prerent  war,  for  my  conyiction  is  that  when  two  nations  go  to  war,  the  rules  yotf 
may  haye  made  for  their  conduct  one  to  another  are  extremely  likely  to  break  down. 
This  is  a  rule  for  making  war  pleasant  to  the  parties  whe  conduct  it,  and  in 
that  respect  I  am  a  little  suspicious  of  it.  I  would  rather  make  it  so  unpleasant 
that  people  should  hayo  eyery  inducement  not  to  begin  it.  I  belieye  that 
when  the  pascdons  of  people  are  so  much  roused  as  when  war  takes  plac«, 
wfaatcrer  rules  you  may  make  will  not  bo  obseryed.  The  example  of  1793 
dieWB  this,  when  the  armed  neutrality  flung  their  own  principles  to  tne  winds  the 
TGXT  moment  they  found  it  their  mterct^t  to  do  so,  and  their  pactions  were 
emoarked  in  the  war.  I  entirely  a^e  with  the  spirit  and  terms  of  the  Boston 
resolution  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Field.  Their  object  was  to  mitimte  warfare,  and 
if  I  thoucht  this  principle  was  one  tending  to  mitigate  warfare!  should  heartily 
agree  wim  it.  I  ao  not  differ  from  the  conclusion,  but  I  doubt  the  premisses,  and 
it  is  because  I  think  these  are  things  which  are  rather  in  fayour  of  war  than  aoainst 
it,  that  thoy  rather  tend  to  make  people  less  afraid  of  beginning  war,  and  Uiat  I 
fear  they  will  be  yery  weak  bulwarks  when  war  takes  place,  that  with  all  the  atten- 
tion I  haye  been  able  to  pay  to  the  yery  able  arguments  on  the  subject,  I  haye  not 
been  able  to  bring  my  mmd  to  the  conclusion  that  this  would  be  a  wise  prinoifJa 
to  adopt  As  to  the  difficulty  of  allowing  the  sailors  of  the  mercantile  marine  to 
continue  imimpeded  in  case  of  war,  it  struck  me  yery  strongly  that  if  the  result  of 
a  war,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Field,  was  to  stop  the  carrying  trade  of  Ensland,  the 
whole  of  the  sailors  who  formed  the  force  of  our  mercantile  marine  woiud  by  the 
naturo  of  circumstances  be  instantly  transported  to  our  military  nayy,  and  that 
consequently  it  would  tend  to  bring  about  that  decisive  blow  which  Mr.  Clark 
desires.  In  point  of  fact  it  ^ms  what  liappencd  in  the  late  American  war.  The 
Northern  States  being  obliged  to  abandon  their  carrying  trade,  a  great  part  of  the 
seamen  heretofore  einployed  in  that  trade  instantly  manned  the  blockading  yesseU 
which  ultimately  reduced  the  South.  In  that  way  also  the  diminution  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine  by  the  transfer  of  the  carrying  trade  becomes  a  sort  of  quadrupli- 
cation  of  the  nayal  force  of  the  belligerent  power  for  the  purpose  of  carr^g  on 
the  war.  It  may  be  urged  that  that  would  be  a  reason  for  not  diminishmg  the 
trade  of  your  enemy,  but  that  entirely  turns  upon  the  question,  who  has  the 
superior  nayal  force  r  and  it  is  obyious  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  mercantile 
marine  of  England  or  America  was  diminished,  exactly  in  that  proportion  would 
its  military  nayy  be  reinforced  by  experienced  and  trained  seamen. 

Mr.  HoDGKiN  pointed  out  that  there  was  another  altematiye ;  the  sailors  of  the 
mercantile  marine  thus  rendered  useless  might  be  transferred  to  a  neutral, 
especially  if  that  neutral  were  speaking  the  same  languaae,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States.  If  wo  were  engaged  in  a  ereat  war,  in  all  probability  the  neutral 
who  would  haye  the  carrying  trade  would  be  America,  and  the  transfer  of  our 
mercantile  marine  rd  the  American  marine  would  bo  just  as  easy  as  its  transfer  to 
our  own  military  marine. 

The  Chairman  said  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  in  point  of  fact 
American  seamen  came  to  England  during  the  war,  or  whether,  as  he  belieyedv 
they  became  the  crews  of  the  blockading  squadron. 

Mr.  Mark  Whitwrll  (Bristol)  thought  the  Chairman's  arguments  amounted  to 
this— that  it  was  desirable  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  eyery  b^^^erent  state  should 
be  made  to  suffer  the  largest  amount  of  inconyenienoe  and  loss,  in  order  that  thej 
ptight  try  to  get  the  war  shortened,  and  that  other  nations,  knowing  what  was  ia 
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store  for  tliem,  might  be  induced  to  avoid  ivar  as  far  as  powible.  If  so  the  Chair- 
man could  not  be  aatisfied  witii  the  existing  state  of  thin^,  for  we  had  gone  a 
great  deal  too  far  and  ought  to  retrogress,  because  we  had  given  up,  bj  the  Decla- 
ration of  Paris,  the  principle  that  it  was  desirable  to  capture  ana  destroy  erery- 
thing  we  could  set  h^  of  belonging  to  an  enemy,  retaimng  it  only  with  regard  to 
one  specific  kind  of  capture.  [The  Chairman — ^That  is  in  favour  of  the  neutral,  not 
to  spare  the  belligerent,  but  to  avoid  hurting  the  neutral]  But,  whatever  the 
motive,  the  practical  result  was  the  same,  and  we  were  logically  bound  either  to  ^ 
back  or  to  go  forward,  for  the  present  state  of  things  was  anomalous  and  unsatis- 
factory, idi  them  imaffine  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  was  not  at  all  unfrequent. 
— One  man  may  be  bom  a  merchant  and  a  shipowner.  In  case  of  war,  aooordinff 
to  the  principles  now  in  force,  he  might  put  his  com  on  board  a  neutral  vessel  and 
get  it  brought  to  port,  but  it  could  not  safely  be  put  on  board  his  own  vessel,  which 
must  lie  in  port,  and  he  must  charter  a  strange  vessel  to  bring  his  own  cargo :  that 
was  surely  anomalous.  He  could  not  agree  with  the  chairman  that  the  oarryine 
trade  was  only  a  small  branch  of  our  commerce.  A  trade  in  which  he  suppoeea 
nearly  a  hunored  millions  were  embarked  could  scarcely  be  called  a  small  interest. 
This  was  not  a  shipowners'  question,  but  a  national  one,  for  if  British  shippinjo^  was 
locked  up  in  port  during  war  and  our  goods  had  to  be  carried  in  neutral  ships,  it 
followed  that  freights  were  greatly  enhanced,  and  consequently  the  price  of  all 
artidee  to  the  consumer,  so  that  everybody  suffered.  With  regard  to  the  sailors 
during  the  American  war,  there  were  hardly  any  American  sailors,  nearly  all  their 
shipsbeing manned  by  foreigners.  He  ventured  to  say  that  if  anybody  went  on 
board  aU  the  American  vessels  at  Liverpool  or  Bristol,  ho  would  not  mid  10  per 
cent,  of  the  crews  really  American  citizens ;  they  were  manned  by  sailors  of  all 
nations.  He  believed  that  during  the  war  a  large  number  of  men  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  navigating  American  ships  returned  to  the  countries  to  which  they 
belonged  and  entered  the  mercantile  service  there.  Merchant  sailors  were  not  at 
all  fond  of  goine  into  ships  of  war,  there  being  considerable  jealousy  between  the 
two  services,  and  although  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  glory  connected  with  the 
military  marine,  merchant  sailors  would  not  join  it  unless  great  inducements  were 
held  out.  If,  therefore,  a  country  was  engaged  in  war,  a  large  number  of  its 
sailors  would  join  the  merchant  service  of  other  nations ;  and  during  our  great 
war  with  France  the  pressgang  had  to  be  resorted  to  to  supply  our  mihtaiy 
marine. 

Mr.  Jones  (Birmingham)  remarked  that  every  step  which  was  taken,  whether 
in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  civilisation  or  humanity  or  in  the  interest  of  law, 
tended  to  limit  the  action  of  belligerents.  In  past  times  war  obeyed  no  principle 
of  humanity,  but  now  the  object  all  should  have  in  view  was  to  limit  it  as  much 
as  possible,  and  thus  to  take  an  immense  step  in  the  direction  of  destroying  it 
altogether.  It  had  been  arffued  that  merchant  seamen  ought  not  to  be  exdiraed 
from  contraband  of  war,  but  in  point  of  fact  every  material  was  part  of  a 
country's  wealth,  and  might  contribute  to  carrying  on  the  war.  If,  therefore, 
whatever  contributed  directly  to  sustain  war  was  to  be  held  contraband,  every- 
thing must  be  either  included  or  excluded. 

Mr.  Clabk  :  I  rise  with  great  diffidence  to  reply  to  so  hifh  an  authority  as  oar 
Chairman,  but  from  the  tone  with  which  die  discussion  has  been  conducted,  I 
have  no  fear  of  finding  an  ungenerous  antagonist.  He  remarked  that  my  some- 
what jocose  observation  as  to  the  historical  view  of  the  subject  went  rather 
against  my  mode  of  reading  international  law.  I  think,  however,  the  princi^de 
is  true  even  in  the  province  of  international  law,  that  the  most  important 
enactments  are  the  last,  and  that  the  original  barbarous  principles  should  be 
regarded  as  dead  letters.  One  of  the  Chairman's  arguments  was  against  what  I 
declined  to  use  very  strongly— the  analogy  of  the  practice,  if  not  flie  principle, 
of  respecting  private  property  on  land,  to  respecting  it  also  on  sea.  Now,  the 
old  rule,  which  no  doubt  as  a  matter  of  law  is  still  held,  is  that  private  property 
on  land  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  invading  army,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  any  general  acting  upon  it  would  be  held  up  to  general  execration. 
Interference  with  private  property  on  land  is  limited  most  distmcUy  to  neoessair 
military  uses,  where  the  occupation  or  storming  of  a  place  is  absolutely  required, 
and  it  has  not  been  the  practice  of  late  years  even  to  levy  contributions,  but 
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ntliBr  to  pay  for  erer^thing  at  fair  prices.  That  was  the  humane  practice 
idopted  in  erery  case  in  the  Austro-Pnusian  war,  except  in  the  unfortunate 
inskeiioe  of  the  town  of  Frankfort ;  and  there,  though  somiers  were  billeted  on 
the  inhabitaiits,  there  was  no  destruction  of  property.  As  to  the  Franco-Austrian 
war,  the  appearance  of  the  country  to  a  spectator,  passing  oyer  it  directly  after 
the  war,  was  such  as  hardly  to  gire  the  impression  of  a  war  haying  taken  place, 
private  property  haying  been  so  strictly  respected.  The  Chairman's  next  point 
wae  that  the  Tireaty  of  Paris  was  to  protect  the  neutnd,  not  in  the  interest  of 
tiie  belligerent.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  agree  irith  Mr.  Whitwell,  that  we  haye 
to  deal  with  the  result,  which  is  one  eminently  gratifying  to  the  cause  of  ciyilisa- 
tum.  GRie  exact  motiyes  which  influenced  the  powers  might  be  am>ealed  to  in 
a  question  of  interpretation,  but  I  hardly  need  ffo  into  this  point  The  changes  I 
hare  proposed,  moreoyer,  are  especially  intended  to  protect  the  neutral  much 
more  than  the  belligerent,  for  the  gist  of  them  is  to  clear  the  high  seas  of  bel- 
licerent  cruisers,  whose  presence  I  regard  as  not  merely  an  aggrayation  of  the  horrors 
Of  war,  but  what  is  of  more  importance,  an  occasion  of  war.  It  certainly  is  my 
tmpression,  produced  by  reading  the  history  of  recent  wars — ^I  had  in  my  mind 
^  Crimean  war  in  writing  my  paper — that  yery  little  stir  or  exertion  was  made 
by  our  merchants  to  preyent  hostilities,  and  yery  little  outcry  during  the  war. 
Indeed  if  they  had  made  any  outcry  little  attention  would  haye  been  paid  to  it. 
I  belieye  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  enthusiasm  at  liyerpool  was  remarkable,  and 
^  merchants  at  Newcastle  resoWed  to  expel  from  their  Chamber  of  Commerce 
an  unfortunate  gentleman  who  adyocated  opinions  which  were  supposed  to  haye  a 
■lifl^tly  Bussian  tendency.  America  was  adduced  in  support  of  the  theory  that  the 
exhaustion  of  a  belligerent  conduces  materially  to  the  close  of  a  war,  but  I  must 
differ  from  the  Chaurman,  and  I  rest  my  argument  a  jpeat  deal  on  a  letter  written 
bj  General  Johnson,  who  surrendered  to  Qeneral  Sherman.  He  said  nothing 
vhateyer  about  the  loss  of  trade,  but  said  the  real  cauee  of  the  cessation  of  the 
eonfliot  was  the  great  disparity  in  the  number  of  men.  If  they  had  had  men 
they  would  haye  gone  on  m  spite  of  all  the  damage  to  their  trade.  They  did 
eomplain  indeed  of  want  of  arms,  but  their  principal  deficiency  was  in  men. 
I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Westlake,  that  the  mere  shortening  of  war  is  undesir- 
able, because  in  that  case  yictory  mi^ht  go  to  the  power  which  happened 
at  the  moment  to  be  best  prepared,  still,  nothing  can  be  worse  than  tedious, 
dragging  wars;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan 
caused  the  greatest  exasperation  and  the  most  protracted  hostilities.  Our 
CSudrman  thinks  that  a  power  with  the  greatest  trade  and  the  greatest  nayal  force 
would  go  to  war  fearlessly  if  my  principle  were  adopted,  because  its  trade  would 
be  safe.    Since  the  new  inyentions,  howeyer,  of  impenetrable  sheaths  which  no 

Sn  can  pierce,  and  of  guns  of  enormous  calibre,  there  is  so  much  uncertainty 
It  no  nation  can  feel  such  a  dangerous  confidence  as  to  go  to  war  merely 
because  it  supposed  itself  to  haye  a  superiority  of  nayal  force.  The  transfer  of 
the  carrying  trade  from  the  belligerent  to  the  neutral,  owing  to  the  Declaration  of 
Piaris,  was  remarked  upon  by  Sir  Boundell  Palmer,  in  much  the  same  terms  as 
the  Chairman,  as  beins  in  fact  a  premium  to  the  neutral  for  remaining  at  peace ; 
bat  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  neutral  was  not  kept  out  of  war  by  yery  much 
larger  interests,  he  would  not  be  so  by  the  additional  carrying  trade.  To  giye 
him  that  new  trade  is  to  bribe  him  not  to  use  his  good  offices  for  the  terminataon 
ol  the  war,  though  I  admit  that  the  good  offices  of  a  neutral  are  seldom  of  any 
nreat  weight  in  terminatine  a  war.  The  main  difficulty,  as  any  one  must  see,  is 
ttie  doctrine  of  blockade.  Mr.  Westlake  seemed  to  disregard  altogether  my  wish 
to  restrict  blockade  to  the  blockaded  waters.  The  main  object  of  the  other 
ehanges  I  propose,  is  to  clear  the  high  seas  from  cruisers,  which  I  think  do  less  harm 
perhaps  than  priyateers.  That  cannot  be  done  if  we  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
uceptiye  yoyage  to  a  blockaded  port,  because  it  giyes  the  belligerent  a  right 
to  cruise  about  on  the  high  seas  and  catch  yeseels  bound  for  a  Uockaded  port 
whereyer  Uiey  are.  I  know  the  difficulty  of  definitions ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
terms  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  that  it  is  desirable  trade  should  be  free  except 
within  the  limits  of  a  real  blockade,  that  is  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  preyent 
aooess,  the  difficulty  is,  who  is  to  judge  of  the  reality  or  sufficiency  ?  but  i  think 
the  meaning  might  be  settled.    Mr*  Weitlake  took  two  Tiewi  with  reference  to 
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blockade,  tho  chief  one  being  that  it  should  be  confined  to  etrong  places,  and  not 
be  applicable  to  commercial  ports  or  coasts.  With  that  I  should  be  disposed  to 
concur,  but  in  any  such  alteration  we  must  consider  the  likelihood  of  the  assent 
of  other  nations,  and  rather  to  my  surprise  I  find,  on  reading  the  latest  continental 
publicists,  that  it  does  not  find  fayour  with  them,  otherwise  I  should  be  inclined 
to  accept  it.  There  is  also  the  contingency  of  a  peaceful  port  being  turned  into 
a  strong  place  for  military  purposes.  His  other  point,  which  there  is  great 
difficulty  m  answering,  is  about  sailors.  He  says  it  would  be  absurd  to  allow 
the  sailors  of  an  enemy  to  ply  in  mercantile  Tessels  when  they  can  at  any  moment 
be  transferred  to  his  navy,  and  you  thus  lose  a  great  chance  of  takine  an  efficient 
arm  out  of  his  hands.  I  do  not  exactly  know  tho  facts,  but  I  should  like  to  be 
informed  whether  the  capture  of  sailors  is  yery  much  carried  on  as  a  means  of 
preyenting  the  enemy  from  usine  them.  I  think  it  most  probable  that  this  is  not 
so  and  would  not  arise.  Our  Chairman  described  me  as  attempting  to  make  the 
law  of  blockade  more  stringent  rather  than  lenient,  but  he  rather  misunderstood 
me.  My  yiew  was  to  make  the  definition  of  blockade  more  strinscnt.  It  is  true 
the  doctrine  hxis  been  pushed  to  a  greater  extent  than  eyer  by  tne  Americans  as 
to  the  question  of  continuous  yoyages,  and  also  in  other  points,  and  that  seemi 
aproof  of  the  eyils  of  tho  present  system  which  we  wish  to  put  a  stop  to.  Our 
Chairman  says  a  blockade  cannot  be  conducted  merely  by  stationary  yessela. 
Possibly,  not  m  the  case  of  a  coast,  but  it  is  just  that  kind  of  blockade  wnich  it  it 
the  interest  of  all  enactments  of  this  kind  to  discourage.  It  is  much  moro 
desirable  that  the  strone  places  should  be  speedily  reduced  than  that  a  wearying 
war  should  be  kept  up  by  attempting  to  blockade  the  whole  line  of  the  enemy's 
coasts,  which  is  generally  only  a  paper  blockade.  Our  Chairman  and  Lord 
Houehton  said  it  was  all  yery  well  to  make  these  enactments  in  time  of  peace, 
but  wat  it  would  really  be  impossible  to  adhere  to  them  in  case  of  war.  Alterations, 
howeyer,  had  already  oeen  mode  in  the  maritime  law  by  the  agreement  of  the  great 
powers  before  the  Cfrimean  war,  and  were  adhered  to.  Our  Chairman  says  priya- 
teers  were  not  necessary  for  us,  and  that  that  was  the  reason  we  adhered  to 
tho  arrangement.  Well,  that  is  taking  rather  too  low  a  yiew  of  our  national 
morality ;  the  reason  for  that  agreement,  it  appears  to  me,  was  rather  that  the 
traditional  doctrines  of  England  and  France  happened  to  be  different  on  the  import- 
ant point  of  the  flag  coyering  the  goods,  and  it  was  thought  adyisablo  to  haye  a 
uniform  system.  [The  Chaihmaic — Sir  Comewall  Lewis,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  at  the  time,  said  the  Treaty  of  Paris  would  not  be  binding  upon  us  in  war.l 
That  argument  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Stuart  Mill — that  these  things  would 
hold  in  a  small  war,  but  not  in  a  great  one.  It  was  thought  a  rather  absurd 
expression,  but  the  difference  seems  to  me  not  so  unreal  as  was  represented.  Lord 
Houghton  took  the  case  of  an  internecine  war  where  the  regulations  of  this  kind 
would  be  yiolated.  I  trust  we  may  neyer  again  see  an  internecine  war.  There  is 
a  real  distinction  between  a  small  and  a  er€At  war,  a  war  which  does  not  touch  the 
existence  of  a  country,  as  between  ourselyea  and  Kussia,  and  a  war  like  that  be- 
tween ourselyes  and  Bonaparte.  Probably  if  it  came  to  the  actual  existence  of  a 
country  these  regulations  would  be  thrown  oyerboard ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  preserye  them  as  long  as  we  can  and  profess  them  in  times  of  peace, 
with  the  hope  gradually  to  practise  them  in  time  of  war.  Lord  Houghton  also 
took  what  I  must  call  a  poetical  yiew.  [The  Chairman — Prosaic]  Well,  it  was 
on  agreeable  and  elegant  picture  of  the  inconsistencies  to  which  the  system  would 
giye  rise — of  gentlemen  going  by  packet  from  Calais  to  Doyer  while  the  Tg"gli«h 
and  French  fleets  were  fighting  in  the  Channel;  but  this  argument  does  not  seem  to 
me  yery  weighty.  I  think  there  will  always  be  serious  matter  enough  in  war  to 
get  over  the  slight  amount  of  absurdity  he  described.  As  for  the  great  solemnity 
which  he  thinks  would  be  diminished  by  our  saying  this  great  expense  and  trouble, 
I  think  war  will  always  be  solemn  enough  if  only  for  the  death  of  great  men, 
without  adding  the  injury  to  trade  and  inflicting  unnecessary  suffermg  on  the 
people.  Instead  of  assuming  that  certain  things  are  necessarily  inyolyea  in  war, 
eyery  separate  item  of  suffering  ought  to  be  considered  with  a  yiew  to  its  remoyal, 
and  especially  such  kinds  of  suffering  as  Imd  to  the  beginning  of  new  wars  by 
causing  offences  to  neutrals.  My  proposal  is  certunly  not  designed  to  make  war 
pleasant. 
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deeire  to  mftke  wari  so  let  it  be  made  as  hard  as  possible.  The  argument, 
howerer,  that  the  more  saTage  and  serere  war  is  the  less  likelj  nations  are  to  go 
to  war,  would  leod  us  bad[  to  the  old  times,  when  all  kinds  of  barbarities  were 
practised,  and  the  same  arguments  were  used  against  any  amelioration  of  the 
rules  of  wurfture.  The  Cboctaw  Indian  might  use  the  same  argument  against 
giying  up  the  practice  of  scalpine.  Every  improrement  in  the  direction  of 
humanity  will  lessen  the  injury  done  by  war,  and  therefore  will  serve  the 
opponents  of  the  ohan^  for  an  argument  agaixist  it.  As  to  merchants  seeking 
their  own  interest  aeamst  that  of  the  State,  the  merchants  of  England  are  as 
ready  to  bear  all  burdens  that  may  fall  upon  them  in  the  public  interest  as  any 
part  of  the  conmiunity,  but  if  those  who  should  lead  us  on  prove  backward  in 
promoting  the  true  interests  of  Eneland,  it  is  necessary  that  merchants  should 
urge  the  changes  which  are  required.  The  idea  of  merchants  continuing  their 
tn^e  during  war  was  talked  of  as  poetic,  but  it  was  forgotten  that  they  carried 
on  their  trsMle  with  Kussia  during  the  Crimean  war,  although  it  went  overiand. 
I  was  not  engaged  in  it  myself,  but  I  happen  to  know  that  was  the  case,  for  hemp, 
flax,  and  tallow  were  quoted  in  the  price  lists  every  day.  We  required  hemp  for 
cables  for  our  navy,  and  the  only  result  was  that  we  had  to  pay  more  from 
the  cost  of  carrying  it  overland.  [The  Chairman — I  hope  your  friends  kept  it  a 
profound  secret,  for  the  Attorney-General  had  he  known  it  would  have  been 
bound  to  prosecute.]  [Dr.  Waddilovb — It  was  carried  on  through  Prussia.] 
The  GK)vemment  were  accessory  to  it,  for  they  bought  the  hemp  for  their  cables. 
The  argument,  "  stop  war  by  making  it  savage,"  is  msposed  of  by  the  fact  that  as 
war  has  become  more  humane,  so  it  has  become  less  frequent.  Every  step  in  the 
direction  of  humanity  has  lessened  war,  and  that  shows  that  it  is  not  by  jnittinff 
stress  on  people's  interests  that  vou  can  stop  war.  When  nations  are  fooheli  and 
excited  enough  to  go  to  war  they  are  willing  to  bear  suffering  upon  suffering 
rather  than  abandon  it,  and  moral  rather  uian  material  causes  influence  its 
continuance.  That  war  when  it  occurs  should  be  severe,  short,  and  sharp  I  allow, 
and  the  way  to  make  it  so  is  to  spare  no  expense  in  our  equipments,  to  make  use 
of  the  best  scientific  improvements,  to  increase  our  armaments  to  every  extent, 
and  then  to  strike  home  to  the  vitals  of  the  enemy,  giving  up  the  barbuous 
practices  about  the  extremities,  which  will  lead  to  no  early  conclusion.  Mr.. 
wesUake  appears  to  think  the  chanee  we  desire  impracticable  imtil  there  is  an 
alteration  in  the  rules  of  blockade,  and  he  urged  that  England  would  be  put  in  a 
dishonourable  position  by  entering  into  the  arrangement,  because  under  present 
circumstances  she  would  have  a  creat  advantage  over  other  countries  if  it  was 
carried  out.  That  consideration,  however,  need  not  deter  us  when  we  find  other 
countries  willing  to  make  the  change  without  any  new  arrangements  as  to 
Uocbide.  Before  the  American  war  broke  out  the  United  States  had  won  over 
Prussia,  Bussia,  Piedmont,  and  even  France,  besides  many  lesser  States,  and  if 
they  are  willing  why  should  we  abstain  from  motives  of  such  extreme  delicacy? 
Why  should  we  say  "  It  is  our  interest  that  will  be  promoted,  therefore  we  won't 
agree  to  it?  "  Should  this  agreement  not  afford  a  permanent  standpoint,  should 
it  leave  some  difficulties  in  the  future,  that  is  always  the  condition  of  international 
law.  We  desire  progress,  and  if  this  change  should  lead  on  to  the  limitation  of 
blockade  to  a  much  greater  strictness,  I  should  be  far  from  objectins  to  this  step 
as  incomplete  or  illogical.  We  must  either  go  forward  or  backward,  our  present 
position  being  illogical,  and  as  I  believe  we  cannot  go  backward,  the  sooner  we  go 
forward  the  better. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  he  had  been  present, 
especially  at  that  da/s^  discussion.  He  could  assure  Mr.  Field  that  he  was 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  question,  and  he  did  not  wish 
it  to  M  understood  that  he  had  finally  made  up  his  mind  upon  it.  He  had 
thought  it  desirable,  however,  perhaps  as  part  of  the  business  of  his  profes- 
sion, to  state  as  strongly  as  one  could,  the  arj[ument8  on  one  side,  especially 
as  the  case  on  the  other  side  had  been  so  forcibly  ursed.  GThe  discussion  of 
such  questions  was  very  useful,  for  this  matter  was  only  at  its  commencement, 
and  would  not  rest  where  it  was.  It  would  be  brought  to  the  test,  not  only  of 
English  opinion,  but  of  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  he  was  confident  that 
whatever    the  sound   oondusion  waa  would   ultimately  be  arrived   at.     Hi« 
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mnpftthias  were  entirelj  with  the  Bpirit  and  motires  of  those  who  adrooated  the 
duuuro,  bat  from  his  strong  sense  of  oertain  difficulties  which  at  present  existed, 
and  from  which  he  could  see  no  way  of  escape,  he  had  been  unable,  as  yet  at  all 
erents,  to  giro  his  adhesion  to  the  principle  which  had  been  so  ably  contended 
for. 


MUNICIPAL  LAW. 


ORGANIZATION  OP  COURTS.* 

Is  it  desirable  to  Re-^rganize  our  Courts,  superior  and  loeat, 
and  if  so,  on  what  System  f  By  Arthur  J.  Williams^ 
Barrister^t-Law. 

rriHE  questions  we  are  about  to  discuss  are  two  :  1st,  Is  it  desirable  , 
X  to  re-organize  our  courts,  superior  and  local  T  If  so,  2n^  On  * 
what  plan  should  they  be  re-organized  ? 

As  to  the  answer  which  should  be  given  to  the  first  question,  there 
eaOy  I  conceive,  be  little  difference  of  opinion.  If  the  rumours  which 
are  in  the  air  have  any  truth  in  them,  I  only  anticipate  the  verdict 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  which  has  our  civil  judicature  under  its 
consideration,  when  I  say  emphatically,  that  the  re-organization  of 
our  system  of  civil  judicial  administration  is  not  only  desirable,  but 
urgently  needed. 

When,  however,  I  am  asked  to  sketch  a  plan  for  this  re-organiza- 
tion, I  am  confronted  by  an  impossibility  and  a  grave  difficulty ;  the 
impossibility,  namely,  of  dealing  with  the  whole  of  so  large  a  subject 
within  the  limits  of  a  paper,  and  the  grave  difficulty  of  making  my- 
self intelligible  to  a  mixed  audience.  The  lawyer  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  practice  and  procedure  of  courts  of  justice,  and  to  whom 
technical  l^al  language  is  familiar,  would  want  only  a  general  state- 
ment of  my  views»  and  he  would  be  able  to  supply  the  details.  But 
the  non-lawyer,  who  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  method  by  which 
litigation  is  conducted,  would  be  only  puzzled  by  a  statement  which 
assumes  a  knowledge  of  the  existing  machinery. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  non-legal  public  that  this  paper  is  miunly 
addressed,  for  not  only  are  the  people  chiefly  concerned  in  the  ques- 
tion, but  it  is  they  who  can  alone  form  that  public  opinion  which  is 
the  motive  power  in  all  legislation.  At  the  risk,  therefore,  of  being 
somewhat  tedious,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  explain,  briefly,  some  parts  of 
the   formal  proceedings  in  a  civil  action  or  suit,f  in  order  that  I 

*  Abstract  and  Discussion,  p.  268.    See  Tramactions^  1866,  p.  143. 

f  I  am,  of  course,  here  dealing  only  with  England  and  Wales.  The  civil 
and  criminal  procedure,  as  well  as  the  jurisprudence,  of  the  Scotch  courts  are 
entirely  different  from  our  own ;  and  though  the  law  administered  in  Ireland  is  in 
great  part  subetantially  the  same,  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  its  courts^ 
Binwrior  and  local,  are  materially  different  from  ours.  I,  howerer,  propose  the 
■dheme  I  am  about  to  outline  as  that  upon  which  a  uniform  system  of  unperi«l 
law  and  prooeduro  shonld  bs  framed* 
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maj  make  myself  anderstood,  when  I  proceed  to  point  out  some  of 
the  defects  in  the  present  system,  and  to  suggest  the  changes  by 
which  those  defects  may  be  removed. 

All  important  civil  disputes  are  settled  in  this  country  either  by 
an  action  in  one  of  the  superior  courts  of  common  law,  or  by  suit  or 
other  proceeding  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery, 

How  it  came  about,  that  we  alone  of  all  other  civilized  nations  are 
afflicted  with  two  distinct  judicatures,  each  having  distinct  systems  of 
procedure,  and  maintaining  distinct  sets  of  judges,  with  their  several 
staffs  of  officials,  courts,  and  bar,  is  matter  of  legal  history  which  can- 
not be  hero  discussed.  It  is  the  fact  that  we  have  this  dual  system. 
Nor  is  it  merely  a  double  system  of  formal  procedure.  It  is  a  double 
system  of  actual  law.  The  rules  upon  which  a  court  of  common  law 
will  act  are  as  distinct  from  the  rules  upon  which  a  court  of  equity  will 
act,  as  are  the  formal  proceedings  by  which  those  rules  are  applied. 
*To  take  a  familiar  instance  :  A  man  enters  into  a  binding  contract 
to  sell  to  another  certain  property  in  land.  He  refuses  to  perform 
his  contract  According  to  the  rule  of  common  law,  the  purchaser 
cannot  compel  him  to  do  so.  He  can  only  sue  him  for  compensation, 
for  the  damage  he  has  suffered  through  non-completion.  According 
to  the  rule  of  equity  he  can  compel  him  to  fulfil  his  engagement, 
the  contract  being  regarded  in  equity  as  a  complete  transfer  of  the 
ownership,  and  at  common  law  as  a  mere  agreement  to  transfer. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  paper  such  as  this  to  give  even  an 
outline  of  the  various  rights  which  are  dealt  with  by  these  two 
separate  jurisdictions.  It  is  enough  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
inquiry  to  say,  that  there  are  certain  rights  which  can  only  be  enforced 
in  a  court  of  common  law ;  that  there  are  certain  rights  which  can  only 
be  enforced  in  a  court  of  equity ;  whilst  there  are  certain  other  rights 
which  can  be  enforced  by  either  court,  though  in  a  different  way. 
But  I  need  scarcely  say  that  aU  of  these  rights  are  founded  on  common 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  that  the  two  systems  are,  in  fact, 
parts  of  one  great  body  of  positive  law.  That  these  parts  must  sooner 
of  iaicr  bts  fuccd  into.  0T19  consistent  whole  is  now  agreed  on  all 
hands;  and  this,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  will  be  the  final  restdt  of 
the  proposed  digest.  Nothing,  however,  would  tend  to  promote  the 
fusion  more  than  the  extension  to  our  higher  courts  of  the  principle 
which  has  been  already  adopted  in  our  local  or  county  courts,  of 
making  the  judicature  by  which  both  systems  are  administered  as 
much  as  possible  single. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  towards  any  re-organization  of  our  civil 
judicature  should  be  to  constitute  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common 
Law,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Admiralty,  Probate,  and  Divorce 
Courts,  one  High  Court  of  Common  Jurisdiction,  with  a  simple  and 
uniform  formal  procedure,  so  framed,  that  in  every  kind  of  dispute, 
any  question  of  law  or  fact  may  be  easily  raised,  and  intelligibly 
stated. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  make  this  proposition,  I  am  fully  alive  to 
the  fact  that  the  subject-matter  of  litigation  is  very  diflbrent  in  each  of 
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tbese  courts.  The  contentious  business  in  Chancery  especially,  deal- 
ing as  it  does  with  all  questions  of  trust,  with  the  dissolution  and 
winding-up  of  partnerships,  with  the  administration  and  management 
of  dead  men's  property,  and  with  complicated  questions  of  account,  is 
of  a  kind  which  requires  a  special  treatment,  quite  different  from  that 
required  in  an  ordinary  common  law  action.  There  must  always  be 
specialities  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Though,  therefore,  the 
formal  proceedings  would  be  uniform,  and  be  officially  conducted  in 
one  central  department,  the  hearing  of  certain  classes  of  causes  would 
no  doubt  be  relegated  to  special  courts. 

With  certain  modifications,  the  procedure  should  be  framed  upon* 
the  model  of  the  existing  procedure  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which 
is,  in  fact — though  perhaps  not  in  appearance — more  simple,  as  well 
as  far  more  satisfactory,  than  our  common  law  procedure.  This  can 
only  be  made  clear  by  a  description  of  the  different  steps  in  the 
litigation  of  both  courts. 

A  common  law  action  commences  with  a  writ  of  summons  to  compel 
the  appearance  of  the  defendant.  It  is  not  until  this  step  has  been 
taken  that  the  business  of  finding  out  what  the  real  grounds  of  the 
claim  are,  is  begun.  It  is  true  that  where  the  claim  is  for  a  debt  or 
ascertained  amount,  the  account  is  usually  stated  on  the  back  of  the 
writ,  and  particulars  are  then  added,  in  the  manner  of  a  tradesman's 
bill.  But  the  circumstances  under  which  the  debt  became  due  are 
never  mentioned. 

After  the  defendant  has  appeared,  the  business  of  finding  out 
what  the  real  dispute  is,  begins  with  a  written  statement,  called  a 
declaration,  which  is  delivered  by  the  plaintiff's  attorney  to  the  de- 
fendant's attorney,  and  is  one  of  a  series  of  papers  called  "  pleadings." 
These  pleadings  are  the  formal  steps  of  procedure  by  which  the  real 
claim  and  the  real  defence  are  supposed  to  be  distinctly  brought  out; 
and  the  declaration  is  supposed  to  bo  a  statement  of  the  facts  upon 
which  the  phdntiff  rests  his  claim.  Now,  broadly  speaking,  the 
claims  asserted  by  actions  at  law  are  of  three  kinds,  namely  : — 

1 .  Claims  for  a  definite  sum  of  money  due  from  the  defendant 
to  the  plaintiff. 

2.  Claims  for  other  property  of  the  plaintiff  detained  by  the 
defendant. 

9.  Claims  for  damages,  to  bo  settled  by  the  court  and  to  be  paid 
by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff,  as  compensation  for  tho 
violation  of  some  right. 
The  first-mentioned  claims  are,  as  we  have  before  stated,  supported 
by  particulars  indorsed  on  the  writ  which  begins  the   action.     In 
simple  cases,  such  as  those  of  goods  sold  and  delivered,  these  par- 
ticulars are   often,  though   by  no   means   necessarily,  all   that    is 
wanted.     In  all  others  it  is  obvious  that,  if  there  is  to  bo  a  state- 
ment at  all,  it  should  be  a  concise  and  clear  statement  of  tho  facts 
and  circumstances  which  support  the  claim. 

This  is,  however,  precisely  what  the  declaration  in  a  common  law 
action  is  not.    A  man  gets  a  writ,  on  the  back  of  which  is  a  bill  for 
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a  certain  specified  suniy  due  for  certain  goods  there  mentioned.  Then 
he  gets  a  declaration,  in  which  he  is  told  that  he  is  sued  *'  for  money 
payable  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff,  for  goods  bargained  and  sold 
by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  and  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  by 
the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  and  for  money  lent  by  the  plaintiff  to 
the  defendant,  and  for  money  paid  by  the  plaintiff  for  the  defendant, 
at  his  request,  and  for  interest  on  and  for  the  forbearance  by  the 
plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  at  his  request,  of  money  due  from  the 
defendant  to  the  pkdntiff,  and  for  money  found  to  be  due  from  the 
defendant  to  the  plaintiff,  on  accounts  stated  between  them." 

If  the  particulars  on  the  writ  are  sufficient,  then,  of  course,  this 
largon  is  needless  ;  if  not,  it  supplies  no  useful  information. 

In  cases  where  the  plaintiff  seeks  compensation  by  way  of  damages, 
the  nature  of  the  claim  is  also  stated  in  the  vaguest  way.  Take,  for 
example,  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  who  has  agreed  to  sell  iron  to 
another,^and  failed  to  perform  his  agreement.  The  person  with  whom 
he  has  contracted  states  in  his  declaration,  ''  that  the  defendant  agreed 
to  sell  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the  plaintiff  agreed  to  buy  certain  goods 
for  a  certain  sum,  to  be  delivered  to  the  plaintiff,  at  his  request,  and 
that  although  the  plaintiff  had  done  everything  to  entitle  him  to 
the  delivery  of  the  goods,  yet  the  defendant  had  refused  to  deliver 
them." 

Now,  as  a  statement  for  the  information  of  the  defendant,  or  for 
the  future  guidance  of  the  court,  this  declaration  is  worthless,  and 
as  a  step  in  the  process  of  getting  at  the  real  cause  of  dispute  it  is 
simply  mischievous,  since  its  vagueness  opens  the  door  to  abuses 
which  make  pleading  worse  than  useless.  For  when  the  defendant 
answers,  or,  in  technical  language,  ''  pleads  to,"  this  declaration,  he 
is  able  to  set  up  in  a  general  way  a  number  of  defences,  many  of 
them  utterly  inconsistent  and  contradictory.  He  may,  for  instance, 
plead : — 

1.  That  no  such  contract  was  ever  made. 

2.  That  before  it  had  been  broken,  the  plaintiff  released  him 
from  it. 

3.  That  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  iiad  been  satisfied  before  action; 
and,  with  the  leave  of  a  Judge  (which  is  rarely  refused),  he 
may  plead  any  number  of  inconsistent  defences. 

To  such  of  these  answers,  or  ^^  pleas ''  as  they  are  termed,  as  do 
not  deny  expressly  a  statement  of  fiEict,  the  plaintiff  is  allowed  to 
reply  in  the  same  excursive  manner.  Thus,  the  pleadings  go  on, 
until  all  the  statements  of  fact  made  by  one  side  fCre  either  flatly 
denied  by  the  other  side,  which  raises  an  issue  of  fact  to  be  decided 
by  a  jury;  or,  met  by  a  statement  (technically  called  a  demurrer), 
that,  even  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  truth  of  the  par- 
ticular fact  alleged,  it  would  not  establish  a  valid  claim  in  law.  In 
the  latter  case,  an  issue  in  law  is  raised,  which  must  be  decided  by 
the  judges  sitting  'Mn  banco,"  that  is,  sitting  together  at  Westminster, 
where  adone  questions  of  law  from  all  parts  of  the  country  can  be 
decided. 
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Now,  if,  inistead  of  flrst  issuing  a  writ  and  then  filing  and  de- 
Hveiing  this  useless  declaration,  which  adds  to  the  delay  and  expense 
of  the  proceedings,  the  plaintiff  were  to  begin  his  action  by  serving 
flie  defendant  with  a  short  and  succinct  statement  of  the  facts  in 
lapport  of  his  claim,  all  these  evils  would  be  avoided.  He  would 
then  saj,  as  every  man  of  ordinary  sense  would  say,  '^  On  the  10th 
of  March  last,  I,  John  Robinson,  entered  into  a  contract  with  you, 
William  Smith,  through  Thomas  Styles,  your  agent  at  Birmingham, 
by  which  you  undertook  to  supply  me  with  1,0(X)  tons  of  rails,  on  the 
terms  stated  in  the  contract,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  I 
have  always  been  willing  to  perform  my  part  of  the  contract,  and 
have  repeatedly  required  you  to  perform  yours,  but  without  effect, 
and  I  have  suffered  damage,  which  I  estimate  at  £900,  in  con- 
sequence of  your  refusal  or  neglect  to  fulfil  your  engagement.  The 
basis  upon  which  I  estimate  this  loss  is  as  follows." 

The  defendant  would  then  at  the  very  outset  have  before  him  the 
■laterial  facts  upon  which  the  plaintiff  founded  his  claim,  and  would 
be  able  to  judge  at  once  how  far  those  facts  would  support  it,  or 
how  far  he  could  qualify  or  contradict  them.  If  advised  that  the 
statement  did  not  show  a  valid  legal  claim,  he  would  raise  the 
question  of  law  by  demurrer.  If  he  knew  that  he  could  contradict 
or  qualify  the  facts  alleged,  he  should  be  obliged  in  his  plea  or 
answer  to  state  concisely,  but  clearly,  how  he  proposes  to  do  so. 
He  might,  for  instance,  intend  to  deny  the  agency  of  the  person  who 
bad  entered  into  the  contract  on  his  behalf.  Instead  of  being  able, 
as  at  present,  to  do  this  by  a  simple  traverse,  or  denial  that  he  had 
ever  contracted,  he  would  have  to  raise  the  ground  of  defence  in  so 
many  words  ;  and  thus  give  the  plaintiff  due  notice  of  the  fact, 
instead  of  taking  him  by  surprise.  He  might  be  prepared  to  prove 
that  the  plaintiff  actually  did  release  him  from  his  contract  before 
action  brought,  in  which  case  he  would  have  to  state  the  how,  when, 
and  where.  In  this  way  the  other  side  of  every  dispute  would  be 
fairly  exposed  to  each  litigant ;  many  lawsuits  would  thus  be  avoided 
which  now  go  on  to  the  bitter  end,  simply  because  some  material 
fact,  known  to  one  side,  has  been  hidden  by  ambiguous  pleadings  from 
the  other  ;  and  the  judges  of  our  Common  Law  Courts,  like  the 
judges  of  our  Equity  Courts,  would  be  supplied  beforehand  with 
a  simple  yet  su£&cient  statement  of  the  question  to  be  tried  or 
argued. 

For  this  is  substantially  the  method  of  procedure  in  our  Courts  of 
Chancery.  There  the  first  step  in  litigation*  is  the  filing  and 
service  upon  each  defendant  of  a  statement,  in  a  narrative  form,  of 
the  facts  which  disclose  a  case  for  relief  at  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  This  statement,  which  is  called  a  bill,  is  followed  by  a 
prayer  for  the  relief  to  which  the  plaintiff  thinks  the  case  he  has 
shown  entitles  him,  and  a  prayer  for  general  relief.     It  may  be  sup- 


*  The  assistance  and  direction  of  the  court  is  also  in  certain  cases  obtained 
by  means  of  petition,  which  is  a  simpler  method  of  bringing  a  qnestion  before  it. 
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ported  bj  interrogatories  addressed  to  the  defendant,  or  any  one  of  the 
several  defendants,  and  so  framed  that  he  must  either  admit  or  deny 
the  tmth  of  the  several  allegations  made  in  the  bill. 

In  replj  to  the  statements  in  the  bill,  and  the  questions  in  the 
interrogatories,  the  defendant,  if  he  disputes  the  facts,  files  a  state* 
ment,  which  is  in  fact  what  is  called,  an  ''  answer,"  so  far  as  is  in  the 
defendant's  power,  by  way  of  denial,  admission,  or  qualification,  to 
all  the  statements  and  questions  of  the  plaintiff.  This  answer  must 
be  signed  and  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  defendant  who  makes 
it.  When  the  defendant  considers  that  the  plaintiff's  case,  if 
admitted,  does  not  entitle  him  to  the  relief  claimed,  he  demurs  to 
the  bill.  If  he  can  allege  new  matter,  which  so  quali^es  that  stated 
in  the  bill  as  to  shew  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  so  entitled,  he  sets  it 
oat. in  what  is  called  a  plea,  which  is  as  a  rule  signed  and  attested 
on  oath  in  the  same  manner  as  an  answer. 

The  effect  of  these  pleadings  in  equitable  proceedings  is  twofold  :— 

1.  They  get  from  both  sides  definite  statements  of  the  facts  on 
which  they  rest  their  respective  cases,  and 

2.  They  narrow  the  issue  by  obtaining  from  each  side  distinct 
admissions  of  those  facts  alleged  by  one  side,  which  are  not 
disputed  by  the  other. 

It  follows,  that  when  the  cause  comes  to  be  heard,  not  only  is  the 
case  clearly  before  the  court,  but  evidence  is  only  required  as  to 
the  facts  not  admitted. 

Until  very  recently  this  evidence  waa  almost  exclusively  afforded 
by  means  of  affidavits,  or  written  statements,  attested  by  the  oath  of 
the  deponents.  But  the  inconvenience  and  difficulty  of  obtaining 
these  statements,  and  their  inferiority,  as  instruments  for  proving 
facts,  to  oral  evidence  given  in  open  court,  subject  to  the  test  of 
cross-examination,  have  gradually  led  to  various  statutory  changes 
by  which  questions  of  fact  arising  in  any  suit  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in 
future  tried  in  the  same  way  as  questions  of  fact  at  common  law. 
This  is  a  very  important  approach  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the 
practice  of  the  Common  Law  Courts. 

But  the  most  important  changes  yet  to  be  made  will  be  those 
required  in  the  constitution  and  jurisdiction  of  our  local  courts, 
which  are  clearly  destined  to  become  the  courts  where  the  bulk  of 
our  civil  litigation  will  be  carried  on.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the 
proceedings  in  our  superior  courts,  entailing,  as  they  do,  heavy 
expenses,  are  only  proper  for  the  decision  of  disputes  which  either 
involve  difficult  questions  of  law,  or  questions  of  fact,  where  im- 
portant interests  are  directly  or  indirectly  concerned.  Yet  it  is  the 
fact,  that  until  the  year  1845  no  claim,  however  trifling,  could,  as 
a  rule,  be  enforced,  either  at  common  law,  or  in  equity,  except 
through  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of  these  superior  courts. 

The  grievous  injustice  which  this  state  of  things  caused  to  the  poorer 
classes  was,  after  long  delays  and  in  the  face  of  an  opposition  which  now 
Beems  quite  unaccountable,  at  last  dealt  with  by  the  County  Courts  Act 
of  1864.    By  this  and  a  smes  of  successive  Acts,  the  object  proposed  in 
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{he  preamble  to  the  first,  "  that  one  rule  and  manner  of  proceeding  for 
ihe  recovery  of  small  debts  and  demands  should  prevail  throughout 
England/'  has  been  in  a  great  measure  effected.  "We  now  have  no 
less  than  sixty  judges  holding  monthly  or,  at  furthest,  bi-monthly 
sittings  in  every  town  and  place  of  any  importance  in  England  and 
Wales.  At  these  sittings,  so  familiar  to  every  one  under  the  old  title 
of  county  courts,  conmion  law  disputes  may  be  tried,  where  debt  or 
damage  not  exceeding  £50  is  claimed  ;  possession  of  land  may  be 
regained  by  landlords  from  tenants  whose  terms  have  expired,  or  whose 
rents  are  in  arrear,  where  the  rent  or  value  of  the  promises  is  not 
more  than  £60  a-year ;  and  the  disputed  title  to  land,  where  the  rent 
or  value  is  not  above  £20  a-year,  may  be  tried  (30  h  31  Vict., 
e.  142,  8.  11).  An  exception,  however,  is  made  of  all  actions  in 
which  the  validity  of  any  disposition  by  will  or  settlement  is  questioned, 
and  of  actions  for  malicious  prosecution,  libel,  slander,  seduction,  or 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage ;  though  the  judges  of  the  superior 
courts  may  now,  under  certain  circumstances,  remit  actions  of  the 
last-named  class  to  the  county  courts.  The  procedure  is  simple  and 
untechnical  to  a  fault.  If  the  sum  sought  to  be  recovered  exceeds 
408.,  the  plaintiff  must  deliver  to  the  officer  of  the  court  particulars 
of  his  demand  or  cause  of  action.  Where  the  claim  is  for  goods  sold 
«nd  delivered,  this  is  a  mere  bill.  In  all  other  cases  it  should  be  a 
concise  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  plaintiff's  claim.  The  plaintiff, 
however,  is  not  bound  to  state  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
daim  arose;  nor,  except  in  a  few  specific  cases,  is  the  defendant 
bonnd  to  give  notice  of  the  defence  he  relies  upon.*  Hero  the 
framers  of  the  procedure  were  misled  into  false  simplicity.  The 
claimant  should,  in  every  instance,  be  obliged  to  state  the  facts  on 
which  his  claim  rests  ;  even  in  cases  of  goods  sold  and  delivered  :— 
**  I  sold  your  wife  a  Paisley  shawl  at  your  house,  on  the  10th  of 
August  last; "  and  the  defendant,  in  all  cases,  should  be  required  to 
state  whether  he  means  to  resist  the  claim,  and,  if  so,  why. 

The  rules  of  practice  leave  to  the  judge  a  wide  discretion  as  to 
their  application.  His  duties  are  to  get  at  the  facts  by  the  most  direct 
and  simple  means.  The  parties,  or  their  attorneys,  are  brought  to- 
gether in  his  presence,  and  having  heard  their  statements  and  the 
evidence  of  their  witnesses,  he  is  in  a  position  at  once  to  administer 
effectual  justice.  For  this  purpose  he  is  made  a  judge  as  to  fact  as 
well  as  law,  and  though  tho  constitutional  right  of  having  the  facts 
submitted  to  a  jury,  has  been  reserved  to  either  party  in  cases  above 
£5,  as  it  should  be  in  all  cases,  this  right  is  rarely  claimed. 


•  This  notice  must  bo  given  where  ho  means  to  set  np  a  "  sot  oflf,"  or  counter 

daim : L  Infancy,  t.«.,  that  defendant  was  under  age,  and  thoroforo  not  liable  at 

tho  time  the  contract  was  made.  2.  That  defendant  is  a  married  woman,  3.  That  tho 
rf^iw  ia  lost  by  lapse  of  time,  under  the  provisions  of  tho  Acts  limiting  the  timo 
for  bringing  actions.  4.  That  the  defendant  has  been  discharged,  by  becoming 
bttiknipt.  5.  That  the  libel  or  slander  for  which  an  action  ia  brought  is  true. 
6.  Whero  there  is  any  equitable  defence,  or  defence  expressly  given  by  statute 
(Coimty  Ocmrts*  Rules.  1867,  No.  88). 
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It  was  not  until  the  year  1865  that  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which 
deals  quite  as  much  as  the  common  law  courts  with  rights  common 
alike  to  rich  and  poor,  was  made  local.  By  an  Act  passed  in  that 
year,  jurisdiction  in  equity,  though  in  no  case  an  exclusive  juris- 
diction, was  conferred  on  the  county  courts  in  all  cases  where  the 
subject-matter  of  litigation  does  not  exceed  in  amount  or  value  the 
sum  of  £600. 

The  equitable  procedure  in  county  courts  is  a  simple  adaptation  of 
the  procedure  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  The  litigation  so 
begun  *  is  by  a  plaint,  or  concise  written  statement  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  complainant  seeks  to  obtain  relief.  It  also  contains 
the  plaintiff's  claim  for  the  specific  relief  to  which  he  conceives 
himself  entitled,  and  also  a  claim  for  general  relief  If  the  defendant 
resists  the  claim  he  may  by  a  concise  statement  in  writing, — 

1.  Deny  any  of  the  statements  in  the  plaint ; 

2.  Or  raise  any  question  of  law  on  such  statements ;  or, 

3.  State  any  new  facts  on  which  he  intends  to  rely  as  a  defence. 
Except  where  otherwise  provided  the  evidence  is  taken  vif>d  vocej 

and  the  suit  is  to  be  heard  in  open  court,  as  plaints  in  county  courts 
are  tried  in  common  law  cases.  The  sittings  for  conmion  law  and 
equitable  business  take  place  at  the  same  time,  and  law  and  equi^ 
will  henceforward  be  administered  to  the  great  body  of  the  people 
with  the  same  hand  throughout  the  kingdom. 

So  far  as  they  have  gone,  therefore,  the  changes  in  our  system  of 
legal  procedure  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  been  in  the 
right  direction,  and  have  been  productive  of  vast  relief.  Justice 
has  been  brought  to  the  doors  of  the  poor,  and  they  are  now  able  to 
vindicate  their  rights  of  every  kind.  The  graver  hardships  and 
injustice  of  the  past  are  swept  away.  But  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  machinery  for  settling  disputes  and  affording  redress  has 
been  made  as  simple,  uniform,  accessible,  and  cheap  as  it  should  be. 
The  experiment  has,  to  use  the  words  of  the  County  Courts  Com- 
missioners, been  '^  eminently  successful.'''!'  But  every  successful  step  in 
the  experiment  has  only  shewn  the  necessity  for  a  more  extensive 
localization  of  civil  litigation,  upon  some  comprehensive  and  consistent 
principle. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  done,  the  following  are  the  more  import- 
ant additions  or  changes  which  should,  I  think,  be  made  when  the 
fourteen  puzzling  Acts,  creating  and  regulating  the  procedure  of  our 
county  courts,  are  reduced  into  one  branch  of  a  uniform  and  simple 
code  of  procedure. 

In  the  first  place,  the  plaintiff  should  be  allowed  to  begin  his  action 
or  suit  in  the  local  court,  whatever  the  nature,  value,  or  amount  of 
his  claim  may  be. 


*In  certain  cases  the  relief  required  is  to  be  sought  by  petition  or  notice 
(order  11,  County  Oourts  Rules  and  Orders,  1867).  But  it  would  seem  that 
greater  simplicity  and  much  saying  of  expense  would  be  gained  by  allowing 
proceedings  to  be  taken  in  aU  cases  by  petition  instead  of  by  plaint  and  summons. 

t  Report  of  the  Royal  Oommissioners  on  Oonnty  Courts,  1856,  p.  25. 
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For  the  amount  claimed  in  an  action  is  no  measare  of  its  import- 
ance«  A  claim  of  £5  may  inTolve  the  nicest  questions  of  law  upon 
which  the  right  to  large  sums  may  depend ;  and  in  all  cases  of  real 
importance,  it  is  equally  the  interest  of  plaintiff  and  defendant  to  go 
to  the  higher  tribunal.  To  prevent,  however,  the  possibility  of  any 
hardship,  the  defendant  should  be  provided,  as  shewn  in  the  next 
paragraph,  with  a  cheap  and  ready  means  for  withdrawing  his  case 
from  the  local,  for  the  consideratiou  of  the  superior  court* 

Secondly,  a  much  higher  line  should  be  drawn  below  which  the 
power  of  beginning  litigation  at  all  should  be  confined  to  the  locd 
courts. 

In  this  way  a  single  distinct  rule  would  replace  the  many 
bewildering  rules  as  to  costs,  which  mark  the  limits  of  the  two 
jurisdictions.  For  the  county  court  has,  in  fact,  no  exclusive 
jarisdiction.  In  no  case,  however  trifiing,  is  the  plaintiff  expressly 
forbidden  to  sue  in  the  superior  courts.  He  only  loses  his 
costs,  if  he  does  so  in  certain  cases.  And  the  recent  Act 
still  permits  costs  to  be  obtained,  even  when  less  than  £20  is 
recovered  in  common  law  actions  for  a  breach  of  contract,  aud  less 
than  £10  for  wrongs,  if  a  judge's  order,  allowing  them,  can  be 
obtained.  The  Act,  it  is  true,  enables  defendants  to  get  actions 
for  wrongs,  begun  in  the  higher  court,  sent  to  a  county  court, 
upon  failure  of  the  plaintiff  to  give  security  for  costs.  And  it  gives 
the  judges  of  the  superior  court  discretion  to  remit  any  cause  to  the 
local  court.  But  these  are  all  clumsy  contrivances,  which  would  be 
quite  needless  if  the  rule  above  suggested  were  laid  down,  and  the 
amount  (£500)  fixed  at  present  for  concurrent  jurisdiction  in 
equitable  cases,  were  fixed  as  the  limit  below  which  no  action  or 
suit  should  be  begun  in  the  superior^court. 

This  sounds  a  very  bold  proposition.  But  with  the  additional 
judicial  weight  which  I  propose  further  on  to  give  to  the  local  court, 
I  believe  that  this  line  would  not  be  found  too  high.  It  should  of 
course  be  competent  for  either  party  to  apply  for  the  removal  of  the 
cause  to  the  higher  court  At  present  either  plaintiff  or  defendant 
is  entitled,  as  of  right,f  to  this  privilege  in  all  cases  where  more  than 
£S  is  claimed4  The  judge,  however,  has  power  to  subject  the 
applicant  to  such  terms,  as  to  costs  and  security  for  debt  and  costs, 
as  he  may  deem  fit.  When  the  claim  is  below  £5,  it  may  also  be 
removed.  But  the  removal  cannot  in  any  case  be  granted,  unless 
the  applicant  gives  security  for  both  claim  and  costs,  and  submits  to 
such  terms  as  the  judge  may  impose.  Where,  again,  the  claim  is  for 
£20,  in  cases  of  broken  contracts,  or  £5  for  wrongs,  the  defendant 
can  remove  the  proceediugs  to  the  superior  court  as  of  right, 
'without  any  order,  on  merely  giving  security  for  the  claim  and 

*  The  false  principle  of  fixing  a  limit  of  jurisdiction  in  local  courts,  baa 
been  adopted  in  the  Act  of  last  session,  enabling  county  courts  to  obtain  juris- 
diction in  Admiralty  oases  (81 1  82  Yict.,  c,  71,  s.  8). 

t  Symoods  v.  Dimsdale,  2  £z.  i88. 

i  8&9  Vlot.0.95, 8.  90. 
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costs.  This  last  provision  affords  an  unfair  advantage  to  wealthy 
litigants,  and  if  the  local  court  were  made  as  strong  as  I  propose,  it 
would  be  quite  needless. 

Cases  must,  however,  occasionally  occur,  whore  the  only  satis- 
factory trial  would  be  before  the  higher  court,  and  then  the  expense 
of  a  needless  preliminary  trial  should  be  avoided.  The  existing 
provisions  might  bo  replaced  by  some  such  provision  as  the  following: 
— ^Whero  a  county  court  judge  certifies  that  he  considers  the  cause 
proper  for  the  superior  court,  the  applicant,  whether  plaintiff  or 
defendant,  should  be  entitled  to  the  order  of  the  superior  court  for 
its  removal,  subject  to  such  terms  as  to  giving  security  for  costs^  or 
claim  and  costs,  as  the  judge  of  the  higher  court  may  impose. 
Where  no  such  certificate  is  obtained,  either  party  should  s^  be 
entitled  to  apply  to  the  higher  court  But,  in  this  case,  the 
granting  of  the  order,  as  well  as  the  terms,  should  be  entirely  in 
the  discretion  of  the  judge.* 

Thirdly,  the  plaintiff  should  have  the  option  of  suing  in  whatever 
local  court  he  thinks  fit. 

At  present  he  can  only,  as  a  rule,  sue  in  the  court  in  which 
the  defendant  resides  or  carries  on  business,  and  he  has  to  follow  his 
debtor  to  any  distance  to  try  the  smallest  case.  The  simple,  but 
admirable  expedient,  which  was  proposed  in  1855  by  one  of  our 
ablest  county  court  judgesf  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
defendant  being  placed  at  any  disadvantage  by  this  rule.  He 
proposes  that  the  summons  should  contain  a  distinct  notice  that  the 
defendant  is  entitled  to  change  the  venue,  that  is,  remove  the  case 
to  his  own  or  any  other  court,  upon  his  transmitting  an  affidavit  to 
his  own  county  court,  that  he  has  a  good  defence  on  the  merits,  and 
that  some  good  cause  (to  be  specified)  exists  for  its  removal.  This 
affidavit  would  at  once  bo  sent  by  post  to  the  officer  of  the  plaintiff^s 
court,  and  if  he  objected  to  any  change  he  would  have  to  meet  it. 

Lastly,  the  summons  should  in  all  cases  contain  a  warning  that, 
unless  the  defendant,  within  six  clear  days  of  the  hearing,  gives 
notice  to  the  registrar  of  his  intention  to  defend,  with  a  statement 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  he  rests  his  defenoe,:^  the  plaintiff  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  have  judgment  entered  up  against  the  defendant 
without  giving  any  proof  of  his  claim,  other  than  proof  of  the  damage 
sustained  in  cases  where  unliquidated  damages  are  sought. 

The  option  of  issuing  a  summons  of  this  Idnd  is  already  given  in  all 
such  cases  where  more  than  £20  is  claimed,§  or  in  any  case  where  the 
amount  claimed  is  for  goods  sold  to  the  defendant,  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  way  of  his  occupation.||     There  seems,  however,  no  valid 

*  It  is  of  course  assumed  that  some  far  more  simple  maohinory  than  that  of 
eerttortari  would  be  adopted. 

-  f  Obsenrationa  of  Mr.  J.  Pitt  Taylor  at  the  end  of  the  Royal  OommiBsioDera' 
Beport. 

%  The  judge  should,  of  course,  have  a  wide  discretion  to  allow  of  frtsh  grounds 
of  defence  being  set  up  wherever  the  justice  of  the  oaae  iMuir^d  itt 

§  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  108,  s.  28, 

II  80  &  81  Vict.  c.  142,  8.  2. 
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reason  why  these  limitations  should  be  imposed.  They  only  com- 
plicate the  procedare,  and  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  process  which 
would  save  both  the  claimant  and  the  court  much  needless  time  and 
trouble.  For  at  present,  where  the  summons  for  judgment  by 
de&ult  10  not  used,  the  plaintiff  is  obliged  to  attend  and  prove  hia 
daim,  even  if  the  case  (as  happens  in  a  large  majority  of  the  smaller 
daiins)  is  undefended.  It  may  be  objected,  that  such  a  course  of 
procedure  would  allow  of  judgments  being  obtained  behind  the  backs 
of  poor  defendants.  But  the  existing  provisions,  which  give  the 
judge  a  full  discretion  to  order  a  rehearing,  might  be  easily 
modified  so  as  to  meet  this  objection* 

It  is  clear  that  if  such  an  extension  as  I  propose  is  made  in  the 
jarisdiction  of  our  county  courts,  not  only  will  the  amount  of  its 
business  be  much  increased,  but  much  of  that  business  will  be  of  an 
important  kind.  The  difficulty  as  to  the  increase  in  quantity  of 
business  may  be  easily  dealt  with  by  the  appointment  of  additional 
judges.  But  the  other  difficulty,  as  to  the  increased  importance  of 
the  litigation,  affects  the  constitution  of  the  court  itself. 

At  present,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  our  large  towns, 
the  judges  of  these  courts  are  unassisted  by  a  bar ;  and  the  only 
appeal  from  their  decisions,  where  it  lies,  is  to  the  superior  courts  in 
iSondon.  If  they  are  to  be  intrusted  with  the  wide  jurisdiction  I 
propose,  two  changes  will  be  found  absolutely  necessary  in  all  im- 
portant cases : — 

1.  The  litigant  should  be  able  to  obtain  the  assistance    of 
counsel;  and, 

2.  The  judicial  power  of  the  court  should  be  increased. 

Now,  one  of  the  strongest  objections  made  to  most  plans  for 
enlarging  the  scope  of  our  local  courts  is,  that  they  would  tend  to 
decentridize  the  Bar.  This  central  existence,  it  is  urged,  is  the 
very  condition  of  its  strength  and  greatness  as  a  profession,  and  the 
power  which  attracts  to  it  so  much  of  the  educated  intellect  and 
ability  of  the  country.  If  it  ceased  to  be  metropolitan,  and  became 
provincial,  it  certainly  would  decline  at  qpce  from  its  present  high 
position,  not  merely  as  a  technical  profession,  but  as  an  association 
which  supplies  the  nation  with  its  best  writers,  speakers,  and  poli- 
ticians. The  plan  which  I  am  about  to  suggest  not  only  avoids  this 
difficulty,  but  would  make  the  provinces  an  admirable  training 
ground  for  younger  men,  whilst  it  left  the  more  important  work  to 
be  done  in  town  and  at  the  assizes. 

In  each  county  there  should  be  held  a  quarterly  county  court,  at 
which  the  judges  for  several  districts  should  meet.  The  court 
should  not  be  composed  of  less  than  three  judges,  and  should  hold 
its  sittings  immediately  before  and  immediately  after  the  quarter 
sessions  for  each  county.  Most  of  these  sessions  are  attended 
by  a  bar,  and  it  would  no  doubt  be  largely  increased  and 
strengthened  if  the  attraction  of  civil  business  were  added.    It  may 

♦  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  95,  8.  80, 
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be  asked  how,  with  fiflj-two  counties  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  only  sixty  county  court  judges,  a  quorum  of  three  judges 
is  to  be  got  together  at  each  county  sessions?  Even  if  we 
assume  that  the  number  of  judges  will  not  be  increased,  this  might 
be  easily  managed.  The  civil  sessions  for  one  county  might  be  fixed 
immediately  before,  and  for  another  county  immediately  after  its 
quarter  sessions  ;  so  that  the  work  of  two  counties  might,  if  required, 
be  done  by  three  county  court  judges.* 

At  this  quarterly  court  would  be  decided: — 

1.  All  cases  in  the  first  instance  which  either  party  required  to 
be  there  tried  ;  subject  to  such  terms  as  to  security  for  costs, 
or  claim  and  costs,  as  the  judge  from  whose  district  the  case 
comes  may  impose  on  the  applicant. 

2.  All  cases  on  which  a  single  judge  wishes  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  the  other  judges. 

3.  All  appeals  from  the  decision  of  a  single  judge  on  points 
of  law. 

4.  All  applications  for  a  rehearing,  after  refusal  by  a  single 
judge  to  grant  a  rehearing. 

The  need  of  such  an  accessible  appellate  tribunal  is  even  now 
sorely  felt,  particularly  in  cases  where  a  rehearing  has  been  refused. 
For  the  judge  has  an  absolute  discretion  as  to  a  rehearing  in  all  cases 
where  more  than  £20  is  not  claimed.  The  impropriety  of  giving  such 
a  discretion  to  the  judge  whose  decision  is  objected  to  is  obvious,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  occasionally  exercised  has  been  matter  of 
grave  complaint.  It  will  perhaps  be  objected  that  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion thus  created  would  tend  to  multiply  appeals.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether,  if  unqualified,  the  privilege  could  have  any  such  tendency; 
for  the  superior  court  would  still  be  open,  and  in  all  really  important 
cases  the  appeal  would  be  made  direct  to  that  court.  But  this  pos- 
sible evil  might  be  prevented,  by  only  allowing  an  appeal  as  of  right, 
in  those  cases  which  have  been  tried  in  the  first  instance  at  the  quar- 
terly sitting,  and  making  all  appeals  to  the  quarterly  sitting  final, 
unless  a  majority'of  the  judges  are  in  favour'of  allowing  the  case  te  go 
to  the  higher  court. 

At  present  no  appeal  is  allowed  from  the  decision  of  a  single 
judge  unless  the  claim  be  for  more  than  £20.     If  the  court  I  suggest* 
were  created  this  hard  and  fast  line,  which  operates  very  unfairly  in 
many  cases,  would  be  removed,  and  an  appeal  would  lie,  in  all 
cases,  subject  to  the  appellants  giving  security  for  costs. 

CUef  among  the  advantages  which  would  be  gained  by  the  change 
I  have  suggested,  would  be  the  withdrawal  from  the  assizes  of  a 
large  class  of  cases  which  should  never  go  there,  and  which  have 

*  Our  criminal  procednre  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  paper  ;  but 
it  should  he  observed  that  the  arrangement  above  suggested  would  get  rid  of  one 
great  defect  in  our  priminal  administration,  the  absence  of  trained  and  responsible 
chairmen  of  quartea:  sessions.  For  the  county  court  judges  might  discharge 
the  duties  of  dutinnen  in  rotation. 
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made  it  impossiblo  for  the  judges  to  do  the  nisi  prius  business  on 
circuit  or  in  town  efficiently,  unless  they  become  constantly  itinerant. 
With  such  a  local  judicature  as  I  propose,  the  civil  business  of  our 
existing  circuits  would  be  reduced  within  a  compass,  which  would 
not  only  enable  the  judges  to  deal  with  it  half-yearly,  but  would  lead 
probably  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  judges. 

That  the  county  court  bench  would  be  in  favour  of  such  a  change 
IB,  I  think,  beyond  a  doubt.  It  would  add  dignity  and  weight  to  their 
office :  it  would  strengthen  the  hands,  while  it  divided  the  responsi- 
bility, of  the  individual  judge,  and  it  would  ensure  a  uniform  course 
of  practice  throughout  the  country.  But  if  such  a  change  is  made, 
and  these  new  duties  are  imposed  upon  the  county  court  judge,  the 
present  unjust  and  impolitic  rule,  which  excludes  him  from  any 
higher  judicial  post,  must  be  repealed.  The  appointment  must  open 
and  not  shut  the  door  to  preferment. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  changes  which  it  seems  to  me 
should  be  made  in  the  organization  of  our  civil  judicature.  The 
details — so  far  as  I  have  touched  upon  details — may  be  open  to 
objection.  But,  I  submit,  that  the  time  has  come  when  a  comprehen- 
sive measure  should  be  passed,  which  should  render  our  procedure 
in  every  tribunal,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  simple, 
uniform,  consistent ;  which  will  enable  civil  justice  to  be  done  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  throughout  the  empire,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  a  central  court  of  the  highest  authority  to  deal  with  all 
matters  of  real  weight  In  such  a  measure,  I  venture  to  hope,  that  I 
shall  hereafter  recognise  some  of  the  features  which  I  have  traced 
to-day. 


On  the  Same.    By  Charles  Neate,  M.P. 

Although  the  question  whether  it  is  expedient  to  consolidate  or  to 
keep  in  their  present  state  of  separation  the  legal  and  equitable 
jurisdictions  in  this  country  is  essentially  a  practical  one,  and  will 
depend  for  its  settlement  mainly  upon  the  consideration  whether  the 
work  which  is  now  done  by  two  separate  courts,  or  sets  of  courts, 
could  be  done  as  well  by  one,  yet  it  would  help  us  to  an  affirmative 
solution  of  this  question,  if  we  could  shew  that  the  reasons  which 
once  existed  for  this  division  have  either  ceased  to  exist,  or  have  lost 
much  of  their  force.  To  do  this  we  must  recur  to  the  origin  of  the 
equitable  jurisdiction,  and  seek  to  discover  therefrom,  the  objects  it 
had  in  view,  the  difficulties  it  had  to  contend  with,  which  I  will 
endeavour  to  do  in  short  and  general  terms. 

Equity  in  its  origin  was  far  more  aggressive  than  it  professed  to 
be,  and  more  antagonistic  to  that  system  of  law  which,  under  pre- 
tence of  supplying  its  defects,  it  really  aimed  at  superseding,  than  it 
now  is,  or  than  it  has  been  for  some  generations. 

This  antagonism,  which  was  partly  the  necessary  consequence  of 
difference  in  principle,  was  at  the  outset  increased,  if  not  originally 
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suggested,  by  personal  motiyes  in  those  who  were  the  authors  of 
the  new  system. 

By  the  sub-division  in  £act  of  the  Aula  Regia  into  the  three  great 
courts  of  common  law,  which  have  continued  down  to  this  present 
time,  the  sovereign  had  to  some  extent  lost  that  share  in  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  or  at  least  that  control  over  its  action,  which  in 
earlier  times  he  had  exercised  in  person,  and  later  by  that  supreme 
officer,  the  Great  Justiciary,  who  was  in  a  nearer  as  well  as  a  higher 
degree,  the  representative  of  the  Crown  than  were  the  chiefs  of  the 
new  courts. 

Another  and  still  more  effective  cause,  which  had  in  it  much  of  a 
personal  character,  was  the  desire  of  the  civilians,  that  is,  of  the 
teachers  and  promoters  of  the  civil  or  Roman  law,  to  obtain  for  the 
application  and  development  of  their  system  of  jurisprudence,  the 
opportunity  which  was  denied  to  them  by  the  open  hostility  of  the 
judges  and  practitioners  of  the  common  law  courts ;  and  of  the  same 
nature  was  the  object  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  supporting  the  new 
system,  in  which  they  might  reasonably  hope  to  recover,  though  not 
for  their  own  especial  courts,  yet  for  judges  who  would  be  usually 
ecclesiastics,  that  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  contract,  and  other 
properly  civil  matters  which  they  had  sought  ineffectually  to  establish 
in  their  own  courts,  on  the  ground  that  the  conscience  of  the  parties, 
of  which  the  management  belonged  to  the  clergy,  was  interested  in  all 
such  questions. 

The  natural  and  obvious  instrument  of  the  Grown  in  the  exercise 
orextension  of  its  prerogative  in  the  way  of  jurisdiction,  was  the 
Chancellor,  who,  next  to  the  Chief  Justiciary,  was  the  first  in  rank  as 
well  as  the  most  important  officer  of  the  Aula  Regiay  and  who  was  even 
more  than  anyone  the  official  and  confidential  adviser  of  the  sovereign 
in  all  that  concerned  his  judicial  prerogative;  for  the  chief  justiciary 
was  rather  the  deputy  than  the  minister  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
Chancellor,  even  after  the  Aula  Regia  had  settled  into  the  threefold 
division  of  King's  Bench,  Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas,  still  retained 
the  important  function  of  framing,  or  at  any  rate  of  issuing,  the  writs 
by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  each  of  these  three  courts  was  set  in 
motion  in  each  case,  from  which  the  transition  was  easy  to  the 
framing  of  a  writ  returnable  before  himself,  which  was,  and  continues 
to  be,  tiie  practical  basis  of  his  equitable  jurisdiction. 

This  writ,  I  mean  the  writ  of  subpoena,  is  generally  said,  but  upon 
no  sufficient  authority,  to  have  been  first  issued  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  and  to  have  been  designed  by  his  chancellor,  John 
Wallham  ;  but  even  before  that,  the  Chancellor  had,  or  at  least  un- 
doubtedly assumed  and  exercised  some  indefinite  power  of  correcting 
the  injustice  of  the  law,  as  would  appear  from  the  following  verses 
addressed  by  John  of  Salisbury  to  Becket,  when  Chancellor  :— 

Hio  est  qui  Regni  legdf  cancellat  iniquas 
£t  mandata  pii  Principis  {oqnA  lacit.* 

*  Nor  was  this  oorreotivo  jorisdiotion  originally  oonfinod  to  oivil  matters,  but 
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So  maoh  associated  with  the  office  of  chancellor  was  this  notion  of 
an  equitable  jurisdiction,  that,  together  with  the  development  of  this 
jurisdiction  in  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  there  grew  up, 
and  remained  till  the  present  generation,  a  similar  jurisdiction  in  tho 
Court  of  Exchequer,  exercised  in  the  name  of  its  Chancellor,  For  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  which  was  originally  the  Aula  Regia  sitting 
upon  matters  of  revenue,  still  continued,  after  the  sub-division  of  the 
courts  of  which  I  have  spoken,  to  retain,  and  indeed  still  retains  its 
chancellor,  and  though  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  no  longer 
even  nominally  a  judge,  his  colleague  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  still 
retains  that  character,  though  he  acts  ouly  by  deputy. 

The  natural  allies  of  the  Chancellor  in  the  attempt  to  create  and 
develop  this  new  jurisdiction  were  the  civilians  and  ecclesiastics, 
the  former  of  whom  usually  also  possessed  the  latter  character. 

From  the  civilians  the  Chancellor  derived  whatever  assistance  the 
precedents  of  the  Roman  law,  or  the  forms  of  the  Roman  judicature, 
could  give  to  the  new  system.  What  this  was  I  shall  presently  shew. 
From  the  ecclesiastics  he  got  but  little,  if  any,  law,  though  he  adopted 
from  them  that  which  I  have  before  shewn  to  have  been  the  pretext 
of  their  jurisdiction,  the  right  of  dealing  with  suitors  according  to 
conscience,  which  was  also  expressly  made  the  ground,  or  one  of  the 
grounds  of  the  new  system.  For  it  is  part,  or  used  to  be  part  of  the 
technical  and  necessary  words  of  a  Bill  in  Chancery,  that  it  should 
allege  the  acts  or  state  of  things  from  which  it  sought  relief,  to  be 
contrary  to  equity  and  good  conscience,  tho  first  word  being  proba- 
bly taken  from  the  ^'  cequo  and  bono^^  of  the  Roman  law,  as  the  latter 
was  the  symbol  of  tho  connection  between  the  chancellor  and  the 
bishop — ^a  character,  which,  as  we  all  know,  in  old  times  very  com- 
monly combined. 

The  occasion  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  jurisdiction  was 
readily  found  in  the  narrowness  and  imperfection  of  tho  common 
law,  and  in  the  defects  of  its  application  even  within  its  own  limits. 
A  precedent  for  the  innovation  and  the  best  materials  for  working  it 
out  were  found  in  the  history  and  principles  of  the  Roman  law. 

The  Roman  law,  indeed,  at  the  time  of  its  full  development,  that 
is,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  became  a  model  for  modern  jurisprudence, 
was,  as  compared  with  its  original  state,  a  system  of  equity  with 
only  nominal  remnants  of  what  the  law  was  in  its  origin,  except  in 
those  matters  which  concerned  the  domestic  relations,  in  which 
I  include  the  relation  between  master  and  slave,  patron  and 
freedman. 

But  this  change,  great  as  it  was,  was  not  as  a  whole  a  precedent 
for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  jurisdiction,  for  these  equitable 
improvements  had  been  devised  and  enforced  by  the  same  authorities 
as  those  whose  function  it  was  to  administer  or  to  declare  the  old 


the  jurisdiction  of  the  chancellor  in  what  many  called  criminal  equity,  gradually 
fell  into  disuse,  and  was  transported  to  the  Star  Chamber,  which,  like  the 
OhanoeUor,  derived  its  power  from  the  supported  residuum  of  prerogative  jurisdio- 
tloot  which  the  sub-diyiBion  of  ^e  Auia  Regia  had  left  Bubfllsting  in  the  sovereign. 
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civil  law;  and  they  had  done  this  very  nearly  in  the  same  way,  and 
entirely  with  the  same  professed  object  as  the  English  chancellor 
did  afler  them,  the  Roman  equity  being  as  described  in  the  Digest, 
established  acfjuvandiy  vel supplendi,vel  corrigendi,  juris  civilis  causa ^ 
which  is  a  complete  description  of  the  purposes  of  English  equity. 

In  the  same  way  the  judges  of  the  common  law  in  this  country, 
with  the  assistance  only  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  a  department  of  the 
common  law,  and  with  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  Parliament, 
were  enabled,  in  many  instances,  to  devise  new  remedies  and  lay 
down  more  equitable  rules ;  and  they  would  have  done  this  to  a 
greater  extent,  if  the  business  of  improvement  and  correction  had 
not  been  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  its 
new  character,  and  if  they  had  not  laboured  under  the  disadvantage 
of  having  taken  up  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  Roman  law, 
and  so  in  a  manner  obliged  themselves  to  deal  with  anything  which 
they  borrowed ; — and  they  borrowed  much  from  Ihat  law,  as  gipsies 
were  said  to  deal  with  a  stolen  child,  disguising  it  to  make  it  pass 
for  their  own. 

But  in  one  most  important  particular,  the  history  oi  the  Roman 
law  did  afford  a  precedent  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  juris- 
diction, and  that  was  in  the  institution  of  a  special  magistrate,  that 
is,  a  preetor  Jiduciarius,  to  carry  into  effect  testamentary  dispositions 
made  by  way  of  trust;  the  reason  of  this  special  creation  being 
apparently  the  peculiar  importance  attached  by  the  old  Roman  law 
to  the  character  of  heir,  which  made  it  seem  inconsistent,  that  the 
same  magistrate  whose  business  it  was  to  recognise  and  declare  the 
person  entitled  to  that  character,  should  be  required  to  treat  him 
only  as  an  agent  for  other  persons,  or  a  channel  for  the  transfer  of 
property  committed  to  him. 

Whatever  the  cause  for  the  creation  of  this  new  magistrate  at 
Rome,  it  was  apparently  the  model ;  and  it  afforded,  certainly,  an 
argument  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  jurisdiction  in  equity, 
more  especially  as  the  most  important  function  assumed  by  that 
jurisdiction  in  its  early  stages  was  the  enforcing  of  trusts. 

It  was  in  doing  this  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  placed  itself 
especially  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  common  law,  and 
did  so  far  more  than  the  prcetor  fduciarius  of  the  Roman 
system  did  in  reference  to  the  civil  law  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  Roman 
magistrate  had  established  the  trust  against  the  legal  holder,  and 
had  transferred  the  property  to  him  for  whose  benefit  it  was  really 
given,  the  transaction  was  closed ;  the  beneficial  owner  became  to  all 
intents  the  real  owner,  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  property  could 
have  been  given,  and  had  been  given  to  him^  directly  in  the  first 
instance. 

Temporary  trusts  of  this  nature  were,  indeed,  recognised  and 
enforced  by  the  English  law,  long  before  this  great  development  of 
the  equitable  jurisdiction  which  is  generally  referred  to  as  its  origin; 
but  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  it  was  the  object  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery — it  was  at  least  the  effect  of  its  proceedings— not  to 
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compel  A  to  transfer  to  B  that  which  was  given  to  him  in  tmst  for 
By  bat  to  keep  indefinitely  in  A  and  his  heirs  a  legal  ownership,  that 
is,  an  ownership  recognised  by  the  courts  of  law,  but  of  which  the 
fruits  were  to  be  enjoyed  by  B  and  his  heirs,  or  by  those  whom  B 
and  his  heirs  choso  to  appoint;  and  it  was  this  extension  of  the 
trust  to  the  heir  of  the  original  donee,  which  was,  far  more  than  any 
power  of  dealing  with  the  original  donee  himself,  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  system  of  equitable  estates. 

The  special  motive  which  is  commonly  imputed  to  the  clerical 
chancellors  in  this  creation  of  a  double  ownership,  is  that  it  might 
enable  the  ecclesiastical  corporations  to  enjoy,  through  the  medium 
of  a  trustee,  the  benefit  of  that  property  of  which  the  laws  of 
mortmain  did  not  allow  tbem  to  be  the  ostensible  possessors.  No 
doubt  much  of  our  law  of  real  property,  the  best  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  it,  has  been  the  creature  of  evasions  more  or  less 
fraudulent,  but  in  this  instance  it  would  be  especially  to  be  regretted 
if  we  had  to  attribute  to  so  small  a  cause,  the  origin,  or  any  large 
share  of  the  origin,  of  that  great  system  of  equitable  law  which 
grew  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor ;  nor  would  the  facts 
warrant  us  in  so  doing,  although  this,  as  well  as  other  popular  errors^ 
has  been  adopted  by  Blackstone;  for  though  a  conveyance  in  trust 
might  at  first  have  enured  for  the  benefit  of  an  ecclesiastical  cor- 
poration, the  power  of  applying  it  to  that  purpose  was  very  shortly 
cut  off  by  positive  law  (15  Richard  II.),  and  yet  the  growth  of  the 
new  system  was  rather  hastened  than  retarded  by  this  check. 

The  real  object  of  the  chancellors  as  soon  as  they  saw  their  way 
and  felt  their  power,  was  not  to  evade  any  one  particular  consequence 
of  tenure,  or  any  one  law  made  to  give  it  effect,  but  to  supersede  the 
whole  system  of  ownership  established  by  the  common  law  upon  that 
basis. 

It  would  take  more  time  than  I  am  allowed,  nor  would  it  serve 
the  purpose  of  my  argument,  to  shew  by  what  pai'ticular  methods 
the  chancellors  attained  this  end.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  without 
disturbing  the  legal  right  of  possession,  except  in  those  cases  where 
a  temporary  trust  required  an  actual  transfer,  they  used  it  as  the 
continuing  basis,  or  the  feeder  of  a  new  ownership,  which  they  dealt 
with  in  tiieir  own  way.  They  could  not,  indeed,  exempt  the  legal 
ownership,  that  is,  the  estate,  which  alone  was  recognised  by  the 
common  law,  from  the  consequences  of  tenure;  but  the  creators  of 
trusts  could  place  that  ownership  in  hands  where  even  according  to 
the  common  law  it  was  practically  exempt  from  the  claims  of  the 
lord,  and  the  equitable  ownership  thus  created  and  secured  might  be 
transferred  and  modified,  and  disposed  of  in  a  manner  that  the  com- 
mon law  did  not  allow,  as  to  the  property  which  was  subject  to  its 
rules.  The  most  important  power  which  was  gained  in  this  way — a 
power  which  had  been  taken  away  by  the  feudal  system — was  that 
of  disposing  of  the  beneficial,  that  is,  the  real  ownership  by  will,  and 
the  restoration  of  this  power  was,  probably,  as  would  appear  from  the 
language  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  the  chief  end  which  the  creators  of 
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trusts  desired  to  attain.  It  was  one  certainly  in  which  the  clergy,  who 
were  great  promoters  of  the  new  system,  were  most  interested,  as 
the  statute  of  Richard  II.,  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  had  not 
been  effectual  to  exclude  dispositions  in  their  favour. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  with  which  the  common 
lawyers  endured  this  systematic  substraction  of  the  fish  fVom  the 
shell,  which  was,  under  the  system  of  uses,  all  that  was  left  to  them  to 
dispose  of,  the  great  lay  aristocracy  seemed  to  have  witnessed,  or 
rather  to  have  accepted  with  willingness,  the  encroachments  of  equity 
upon  the  system  of  feudal  tenures.  They  must,  indeed,  have  been 
glad  to  acquire  a  facility  either  of  disposing  of  their  lands  by  will,  or 
of  otherwise  modifying  their  ownerslup,  which  the  common  law  did 
not  afford  them,  and  by  reducing  themselves  to  the  condition  of 
equitable  owners,  they  might,  and  this  was  no  small  matter  in  thoso 
days,  exempt  both  themselves  and  their  families  from  the  forfeiture 
which  was  the  consequence  of  treason ;  and  whatever  loss  they  may 
have  suffered  from  the  evasion  of  their  own  feudal  rights,  their  gain 
in  this  way  as  against  the  Crown  was  greater  than  their  loss  on  the 
other  side,  inasmuch  as  the  feudal  rights  of  the  Crown  were  more 
extensive  and  more  rigorously  asserted  than  those  of  private  lords. 
Accordingly,  the  great  lords,  however  ready  and  eager  they  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  all  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
»ew  system,  were  willing  enough  to  accept  it  on  their  own  account, 
nor  did  the  attempt  which  was  eventually  made  to  put  an  end  to  it,  but 
which  was  not  made  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  originate  with  them. 

Tlie  Statute  of  Uses,  like  most  of  the  important  Acts  of  that  reign, 
flowed  chiefly  from  the  despotic  will  of  the  sovereign,  guided,  as  that 
will  was,  by  much  knowledge  and  ability  ;  and  this  statute  in  par- 
ticular was  especially  intended  to  promote  the  interest,  and  to  suit 
the  policy  of  its  author :  its  chief  objects,  as  appears  in  the 
preamble,  were  to  restore  feudal  pecuniary  rights  in  their  full 
efficiency,  and  to  prevent  gifts  by  will  to  the  clergy;  but  let  the 
preamble,  which  is  a  curious  document,  speak  for  itself : — 

"  Where  by  the  common  laws  of  this  realm,  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments  be  not  divisable  by  testament,  nor  ought  to  be 
transferred  from  one  to  another,  but  by  solemn  livery  and  seisin, 
matter  of  record,  writing  sufficient  made  honhfidCy  without  covin  or 
fraud;  yet  nevertheless  divers  and  sundry  imaginations,  subtle  inven- 
tions, and  practices  have  been  used,  whereby  the  hereditaments  of  this 
realm  have  been  conveyed  from  one  to  another  by  fraudulent  feoff- 
ments, flnes,  recoveries,  and  other  assurances,  craftily  made  to  secret 
uses,  intents,  and  trusts ;  and  also  by  wills  and  testaments,  sometimes 
made  by  nude  parolx  and  words,  sometimes  by  signs  and  tokens,  and 
sometimes  by  writing,  and  for  the  most  part  made  by  such  persons  as 
be  visited  with  sickness,  in  their  extreme  agonies  and  pains,  or  at 
such  time  as  they  have  scantly  had  any  good  memory  or  remem- 
brance ;  at  which  times,  they  being  provoked  by  greedy  and  covetous 
persons  lying  in  wait  about  them,  do  many  times  dispose  indiscreetly 
and  unadvisedly,  their  lands  and  inheritances.'' 
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Of  the  two  chief  objects  of  this  memorable  statute,  the  one,  namelj, 
the  extinction  of  the  testamentary  power  over  land,  had  to  be  aban- 
doned fiye  years  later  in  face  of  the  resistance  which  the  loss  of  so 
valued  a  privilege  had  provoked  in  the  people  at  large,  and  more 
especially  in  the  Catholic  party ;  the  other,  namely,  the  restoration  of 
feudal  pecuniary  rights,  was  but  imperfectly  fulfilled  during  the 
century  and  a  little  more,  for  which  those  rights  were  allowed  to 
continue. 

The  suppression  of  the  equitable  estate  was  but  very  partially 
accomplished,  partly  through  the  narrowness  of  the  construction  put 
upon  the  words  of  the  statute,  and  still  more  from  the  unwillingness 
of  the  courts  of  law  to  undertake  the  management  or  control  of  active 
or  administrative  trusts. 

But  still  the  Statute  of  Uses  operated  to  a  great  extent  a  ftision  of 
the  two  systems  of  law,  and  although,  so  far  as  it  was  the  act  of  the 
common  lawyers  (and  it  was  passed  in  the  time  of  a  chancellor  taken 
from  the  common  law),  it  was,  probably,  in  spirit,  an  act  of  conquest 
and  invasion,  aiming  at  the  suppression  of  the  whole  equitable  system ; 
it  was,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  reconciliation,  not  only  between  the 
two  jurisdictions,  but  also  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legal 
profession. 

Before  the  Statute  of  Uses,  chancellors  had  been  either  ecclesiastics 
or  civilians,  usually  both,  with  the  one  exception  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  had  his  legal  education  in  an  inn  of  Chancery.  After  the 
passing  of  the  statute  begins  the  series,  not  only  of  lay  chancellors^ 
but  of  chancellors  selected  without  any  special  reference  to  the  know- 
ledge of  equity,  though  this  series  was  interrupted  in  two  instances  by 
Queen  Mary,  and  in  one  other  unfortunate  instance  by  James  I., 
through  that  fatal  propensity  to  imitate  bad  precedents,  which  was 
the  ruin  of  his  race.  But,  in  truth,  the  two  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion— ^that  is,  law  and  equity — as  regards  the  training  and  early 
professional  practice  of  their  followers,  were  nearer  then  to  amalga- 
mation than  they  are  now ;  for  the  common  lawyers  having  adopted 
into  their  system  all  the  equitable  modes  of  creating  and  modifying 
estates,  had  to  become  students  of  equity.  Accordingly,  we  hear  no 
more  after  this  time  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery  as  a  school  for  barristers, 
and  distinction  in  the  practice  of  the  common  law  was  considered 
then,  more  than  it  would  be  now,  a  qualification  for  the  woolsack. 

As  regards  the  functions  of  the  two  jurisdictions,  there  still 
remained  a  good  deal  of  difference  and,  occasionally,  of  conflict.  In 
the  case  of  land  it  was  still  the  object  of  the  common  law  to  maintain 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  feudal  tenure ;  but  the  common  lawyers 
were  by  no  means  zealous  in  the  cause,  and,  indeed,  lent  their  aid  to 
defeat  it,  and  when  tenures  in  chivalry  had  been  finally  abolished,  there 
ceased  to  be,  as  regards  estates  in  land,  any  difference  of  principle 
between  the  two  systems.  It  was  nearly  a  question  of  division  of 
labour ;  and  on  the  one  hand  the  courts  of  equity  willingly  left  under 
the  operation  of  the  common  law,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  superior 
advantages  of  that  law,  those  interests  which  required  no  special 
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protectioD,  while  on  the  other,  the  courts  of  common  law  still  more 
gladly  left  to  the  care  of  their  sister  courts  those  rights  and  interests, 
such  as  those  of  married  women,  infants,  and  younger  children,  which 
required  special  interference  and  a  continued  supervision. 

This  great  difference  in  the  present  relations  of  law  and  equity 
compared  with  what  those  relations  were  in  their  origin,  has  not,  I 
think,  heen  sufficiently  noticed;  and  the  student  of  Blackstone's 
*'  Commentaries  "  still  continues  to  read  in  that  celebrated  book,  not, 
indeed,  as  the  words  of  the  author,  but  as  an  expression  quoted  by 
him  with  approval,  that  the  efiect  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  was  only  to 
add  two  words  to  a  conveyance. 

But  it  is  important  to  the  purpose  of  our  present  argument,  to 
appreciate  more  correctly  the  full  effect  of  the  change  accomplished 
by  the  Statute  of  Uses,  and  to  which  freer  scope  was  afterwards  given 
by  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  for  the  abolition  of  tenures  in  chivalry. 

As  regards  what  may  be  called  the  judiciary  branch-  of  equity,  it 
reduced  the  question  of  double  or  single  jurisdiction  to  one  of  con- 
venience. Now,  although  in  the  elaboration  of  material  products, 
division  of  labour  is  a  great  increase  of  productive  power,  it  is  other- 
wise in  the  case  of  intellectual  work;  nor  would  the  administration  of 
trust  estates,  even  if  we  include  in  it  the  administration  of  personal 
estate,  under  a  will  or  an  intestacy,  impose  upon  the  judge  or  practi- 
tioner of  the  conmion  law  courts  the  necessity  of  knowing  any  new 
branches  of  law,  which  are  not  either  the  complement  of  the  common 
law,  or  within  the  proper  province  of  an  accomplished  lawyer.  As 
to  the  administration  itself  of  estates  either  real  or  personal,  which  is 
now  chiefly  done  and  very  well  done  out  of  court,  by  subordinate 
officers,  who  are  all  the  more  competent  for  their  office  from  their 
acquaintance  with  law  as  well  as  with  equity,  it  is  not,  I  believe, 
contended  that  any  serious  difficulty  would  arise ;  it  is  indeed  more 
probable  that  whatever  hesitation  or  embarrassment  there  might  be 
at  the  beginning,  the  work  would  be  eventually  better,  or  at  least 
more  economically  done  than  it  is  now. 

I  have  not  now  time  to  discuss  the  question  in  reference  to  the 
other  branches  of  equity,  but  if  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  in  the 
case  of  the  only  branch  in  which  the  Roman  law  admitted  a  separate 
jurisdiction,  such  a  separatiouis  no  longer  needed,  there  is,  at  least,  a 
presumption  of  a  like  conclusion  being  arrived  at  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  subject;  and  here  too,  what  I  have  said  a  little  before,  as  to  the 
knowledge  of  equity  being  only  the  natural  complement  of  the  know- 
ledge of  law,  applies  with  even  greater  force,  while  the  difficulties 
of  administration  either  do  not  exist  at  all,  or  do  so  in  a  less  degree, 
and  though  here  too  there  has  been  once  a  conflict  of  jurisdictions, 
the  difference  has  long  been  reduced  to  a  division  of  labour. 

The  fusion  of  the  two  jurisdictions  by  no  means  involves  as  a 
necessary  consequence  the  fusion  of  the  two  systems  of  law,  from 
which  indeed  some  confusion  would  ensue.  The  same  court  which 
recognised  and  enforced  equitable  rights,  might,  without  inconsistency, 
confine  the  use  of  certain  remedies,  and,  it  may  be,  give  in  certain 
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cases  a  substantial  preference,  to  those  who  had  taken  care  to  avail 
themselyes  of  those  forms  and  solemnities,  and  of  that  precise  and 
definite  language,  which  the  policy  of  the  law  has  long  adopted 
as  necessary  or  conducive  to  the  certainty  of  rights  and  security  of 
title. 

The  Legislature  has  so  far  acted  upon  the  views  which  I  venture  to 
recommend,  that  it  has  by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  the 
17  &  18  Vict.  cap.  125,  conferred  a  very  large  equitable  jurisdiction 
upon  the  common  law  judge.  But  the  two  very  important  heads  of 
equity,  namely,  trusts  and  specific  performance  of  contracts  relating  to 
land,  are  not  included  in  the  Act,  and  as  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction 
which  is  given,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  and  is  not  pro- 
moted by  the  common  law  practitioner,  the  Act  in  this  respect  has 
failed  in  its  effect. 

A  commission  is  now  sitting  on  the  subject  of  our  whole  system  of 
judicature,  and  this  important   question   of  the  fusion  of  the  two 
jurisdictions  has,  I  believe,  engaged  much  of  their  attention.     I  am 
not  in  a  condition  to  say  what  is  the  result  of  their  deliberations, 
but  if  I  may  trust  to  report  it  is  likely  to  be  in  favour  of  fusion. 

One  question  only  occurs  in  conclusion,  and  though  much  might 
be  said  about  it,  I  must,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  dispose  of  it 
in  one  sentence.  If  the  chancellor  is  to  be  deprived  of  his  juris- 
diction, what  is  to  become  of  the  office?  It  must  of  course  be 
suppressed.  Its  name  must  bo  added  to  the  list  of  the  other  great 
dignities,  such  as  that  of  the  Grand  Justiciary,  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
X.ord  High  Admiral,  which  we  have  found  it  convenient  to  dispense 
with.  And  in  this  particular  sentence  1  believe  that  there  is  no  one 
of  the  functions  or  duties  now  performed  or  discharged  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  which  would  not,  or  might  not,  be  better  provided  for 
under  a  new  arrangement. 


On  the  Same.     By  W.  T,  S.  Daniel,  Q.C. 

Whether  our  courts,  superior  and  local,  should  be  re-organized^ 
and  on  what  system,  are  questions  of  grave  importance,  which  it  may 
be  hoped  will  at  an  early  period  engage  the  attention  of  the  new 
Parliament,  and  at  no  distant  period  receive  from  the  Legishiture  a 
satisfactory  solution.  Past  experience  would  seem  to  show  that 
recommendations  and  suggestions  in  reports  of  royal  commissions, 
though  the  result  of  much  individual  labour  and  great  public  cost,  are 
not  in  themselves  of  much  weight  or  authority :  certain  it  is,  they 
often  lie  for  years  unheeded,  if  not  absolutely  forgotten.  Neverthe- 
less, it  may  not  be  amiss,  when  considering  the  question  upon  what 
system  our  courts  of  justice  should  be  re-organized,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  Uic  Report  of  the  Chancery  Commission,  presented  in  January, 
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1852  (now  upwards  of  Bizteen  years  ago),  it  was  stated  that  a  sugges- 
tion had  been  made  for  the  removal  of  all  distinctimis  in  procedure 
between  law  and  equi^,  and  the  blending  of  our  several  courts  in 
one  court  of  universal  jurisdiction;  and  that  in  the  Report  of  the  Law 
Digest  Commission^  presented  in  May,  1867,  simplicity  and  uni- 
formity are  spoken  of  as  '^  the  highest  attributes  of  any  legal  system/' 
The  Beport  of  the  Judicature  Commission,  now  looked  forward  to 
with  much  interest^  will  probably  point  out  and  recommend  the 
course  and  direction  in  which  changes  in  our  courts  of  justice  should  be 
effected;  and  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  distinguished  judges 
and  jurists  who  are  members  of  that  commission  will  not  fail  to  give 
expression  and  effect  to  the  large  and  comprehensive  views  which 
kindred  minds  have  for  years  entertained,  and  still  entertain,  upon  the 
subject.  We  may  not  have  arrived  at  a  period  when  the  profession 
and  the  public  are  prepared  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  one 
superior  court  of  civil  judicature,  and  of  a  legal  system  of  which  sim- 
plicity and  uniformity  shall  be  the  leading  characteristics ;  but  I 
think  the  public  have  been  made  to  feel,  and  feeling  have  begun  to 
perceive,  tiiat  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  which  flow  from  the 
centralisation  of  our  superior  courts  of  law  and  equity,  they  are  pur- 
chased at  a  sacrifice  in  time  and  money  which,  to  the  great  majority 
of  suitors,  is  more  than  an  equivalent.  The  bitterness  of  Dean  Swift's 
satire,  that  a  man  may  be  ruined  by  getting  a  decree  in  chancery  in 
his  favour,  has  not  even  yet  lost  idl  its  sting  :  for  notwithstanding 
the  improvements  in  procedure  and  practice  (and  they  have  been 
many  and  great)  which  during  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  superior  courts,  there  is  still  too  much  delay,  too  much 
expense,  too  much  mere  form,  too  much  mere  technicality,  not  to 
justify  thedissatisfaction  which  disappointed  suitors  frequently  express. 
A  plaintiff  in  equity  may  still  find  at  the  hearing  that  his  bUl  will  be 
dismissed  with  costs,  because,  though  the  merits  are  with  him,  his 
proper  remedy  was  an  action  at  law  ;  and  in  an  action  at  law  the 
defendant  may  find  that,  though  he  has  pleaded  a  substantially 
good  equitable  defence,  it  is,  for  technical  reasons,  unavailing,  and 
he  must  seek  his  only  protection  against  an  unjust  demand  by  a  suit 
in  Chancery.  Failures  of  justice  (as  the  public  fondly  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  word  justice)  still  occur  through  the  harsh  operation 
of  technical  rules  of  pleading.  After  all  the  forms  of  pleading  have 
been  satisfied,  issue  joined,  trial  had,  and  verdict  obtained  for  a  just 
amount^  judgment  may  still  be  arrested  non  obstante  veredicto  ;  and  even 
so  recently  as  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  the  House  of  Lords  finally 
determined  a  long  and  costly  litigation  without  expressly  deciding  the 
real  merits  of  the  case  by  dismissing  an  appeal  with  costs  on  the  ground 
of  insufiUdency  of  allegation  in  a  plea  (see  Bishop  of  Exeter  v.  Mar-- 
shallj  L.  B.  8,  H.  L.  CSm.  17).  Again,  consider  the  present  system  of 
taking  evidence  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  (and  that  an  amended  sys- 
tem tool).  The  old  and  justly-condemne4  system  of  written 
depositions  in  answer  to  prepared  written  interrogatories,  taken  in 
a  private  room,  before  an  examiner  in  London  or  commissioner  in  the 
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ooontry— little  else  than  automata — ^with  no  power  to  judge  of  the 
iBateriality  or  relevancy  of  either  question  or  answer — the  whole 
kept  a  sacred  secret  until  the  cause  was  ready  for  hearing,  and,  as 
ihe  phrase  was,  publication  passed,  the  whole  of  this  circuitous^ 
costly,  and  comparatively  useless  process  was  done  away  with  six- 
teen years  ago,  and  for  it  there  was  substituted,  and  has  ever  since 
been,  and  is  now  in  operation,  a  system  of  taking  evidence  which  is 
partly  written  and  pi^y  oral,  involving,  as  it  seems  to  me,  most  of 
the  evils  of  both  modes,  and  few  of  the  merits  of  either.  The 
written  portion  consisting  of  statements  prepared  (often  with  the 
assistance  of  counsel)  by  the  professional  agents  of  the  party  in  whose 
interest  they  are  to  be  used — necessarily  with  the  sole  object  of 
making  out  the  client's  case ;  the  deponent,  under  no  direct  obliga- 
tion to  state  the  whole  truth,  but  only  bound  to  the  truth  of  the  &ct 
as  far  as  stated,  too  often  with  uninquiring  confidence  signing  and 
Bwearing  to  what  has  been  prepared  for  him ;  the  contents,  if  read 
over,  often  too  carelessly  adopted  in  haste  and  without  sufficient 
reflection  or  thought  bestowed  upon  their  accuracy  and  completeness; 
—the  oral  portion  consisting  of  cross-examination  of  the  deponents, 
in  the  generality  of  cases,  not  before  the  judge  who  has  to  determine 
the  credit  of  the  witness  and  the  consequent  value  of  his  evidence, 
but  before  an  examiner,  who  may  be  either  a  salaried  official  or  a 
apeoial  examiner  paid  by  a  fee  on  each  sitting — each  (like  his  prede* 
cessor,  the  old  examiner  or  [commissioner)  knowing  nothing  officially 
of  the  merits  of  the  case — ^but,  unlike  his  predecessor,  not  taking 
down  the  precise  answer  to  the  precise  question  as  a  rule,  but  only 
occasionally,  and  according  to  his  discretion — a  discretion  rarely 
exercised,  and  no  wonder,  because  he  has  no  sufficient  means  of 
knowing  when  or  how  such  discretion  should  be  exercised ;  and  when 
refused,  the  refusal,  though  capricious,  possibly  arbitrary,  is  substan- 
tially without  appeal.  Appointments  before  the  examiner,  ordinary 
or  special,  for  the  purpose  of  this  cross-examination,  are  in  many  cases 
continued  for  months,  at  intervals  of  days,  and  sometimes  weeks. 
The  cross-examination  being  in  the  presence  of  the  parties  and  their 
agents  (though  not  taken  publicly),  the  evidence  is  known  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, and  its  effect  may  be  studied,  and  (the  check  of  real  publicity 
being  wanting)  ample  opportunity  is  afforded  for  what  is  tenderly 
called  correcting  mistakes,  supplying  omissions,  and  explaining 
contradictions — in  homelier  terms,  tampering  with  witnesses,  and 
bolsteriog  up  evidence.  At  length,  when  there  are  no  more  affidavits 
to  be  filed,  and  no  more  cross-examinations  to  be  had,  and  the  day 
appointed  for  closing  the  evidence  has  arrived  (closing  the  evidence 
being  the  new  substitute  for  the  old  phrase  of  passing  publication), 
the  whole  mass — ^affidavits,  examinations,  re-examinations,  material 
and  immaterial,  relevant  and  irrelevant — rudis  indigestaque  moles-^ 
is  printed,— to  be  ready  for  the  hearing ;  and  often,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, this  makes  a  volume,  sometimes  volumes,  which  may  compare 
in  size  and  worthlessness  with  a  Parliamentary  Blue  Book.    At  the 
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heanngy  this  mass  of  undigested  matter,  its  meaning  often  distorted 
by  the  skilful  advocate  picking  out  a  passage  here  and  a  passage 
there,  adroitly  severed  from  the  context,  is  submitted  to  the  judge  as 
the  materials  from  which  the  grounds  of  his  decision  upon  disputed 
facts  are  to  be  collected — and  Scorn  these  alone  can  they  be  collected. 
The  credit  of  the  witness  has  to  be  tested,  not  by  his  demeanour  in 
the  witness-box,  his  tone  of  voice,  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
his  manner,  his  bearing  under  examination,  or  any  of  those  outward 
circumstances  which  afford  the  best,  if  not  the  only  true,  means  of 
enabling  a  proper  judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  credit  due  to  a  wit- 
ness and  the  value  of  his  evidence, — the  judge  does  not  see  the 
witness  ;  his  credit  has  to  be  tested  by  the  language  of  his  affidavit, 
which  is  more  frequently  that  of  the  draftsman  than  the  witness, 
contrasted  with  what  the  examiner  represents  him  to  have  stated 
viva  voce  before  him.  If  there  is  a  contradiction  between  these,  and 
the  re-examination  does  not  explain  it,  the  judge  rarely  goes  further. 
The  original  affidavit  may  not  have  been  read  over  to  the  witness,  or 
the  passage  relied  on  to  discredit  him  may  have  been  misunderstood  or 
inserted  inadvertently ;  or  the  examiner  may  have  incorrectly  repre- 
sented the  meaning  of  what  the  witness  said  or  honestly  meant  to  say ; 
and  when  such  things  occur,  as  undoubtedly  they  sometimes  do  occur, 
there  are  no  adequate  means  of  preventing  or  redressing  the  mis- 
chievouef,  sometimes  ruinous,  consequences  to  suitors  and  the  failures 
of  justice  which  they  occasion.  The  amount  of  time  and  money  spent 
in  this  unsatisfactory  procedure  is  very  inadequately  known  to,  or 
even  ascertainable  by,  the  public.  The  burdens  and  losses  of  suitors 
are  borne  singly,  and  no  sufficient  means  exist  for  making  known 
the  aggregate  amount.  The  grumblings  of  a  defeated  suitor  cannot 
be  often  liistened  to  with  patience,  much  less  sympathy.  Materials, 
however,  might  be  obtained,  if  some  public-spirited,  resolute  law 
reformer  could  be  found  in  our  new  Parliament  who,  not  fearing  to 
disturb  the  repose  of  official  self- composure,  would  move  for  returns 
properly  directed  to  the  subject  from  the  offices  of  the  record  and 
writ  clerks,  the  examiner,  the  registrars,  and  the  taxing  masters  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  facts  which  would  appear  upon  such 
returns,  I  venture  to  say,  would  be,  if  not  startling,  certainly 
instructive,  and  might  be  made  useful. 

The  evils  of  unnecessary  delay  and  expense  are  not,  however, 
confined  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  proceedings  of  our  courts 
of  cx)mmon  law  are  equally  pregnant  with  them.  Take  a  case 
in  which  according  to  the  present  improved  system  there  is  still 
a  necessity  for  special  pleading:  after  a  writ  served  and  appear- 
ance entered  the  declaration  is  delivered;  pleas  are  then  pleaded 
which  raise,  or  appear  to  raise,  issues  which  require  an  amend- 
ment of  the  declaration.  A  special  application  is  made  for  leave 
to  amend ;  after  an  opposed  hearing,  leave  is  granted  upon 
terms  of  allowing  the  defendant  to  with^w  all  or  some  of  the  pleas 
pleaded,  and  plead  others.    Then  there  is  a  demurrer  to  some  of  the 
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pleasy  replication  to  others,  and  a  new  assignment,  plea  to  that^  and 
then  replication — at  length  issue  joined.  The  demurrer  is  set  down 
for  argument;  afler  months  of  inevitable  delay  the  demurrer  is 
argued  and  ordered  to  stand  till  the  issues  of  fact  are  tried  and 
disposed  of.  Preparations  are  then  made  for  trial  at  the  assizes. 
Briefs  are  prepared,  witnesses  subpoenaed,  perchance  a  view  had  by 
the  jury.  The  witnesses  are  in  attendance  at  the  assize  town  for  three 
or  four  days  ;  briefs  are  delivered,  consultations  had,  and  fees  paid. 
The  commission  day  at  the  next  assize  town  is  fixed,  and  the  com- 
mission must  be  opened.  Sufficient  time  is  not  left  to  try  the  cause — 
it  must  either  be  made  a  remanet  or  referred  against  the  wish  of 
the  suitor.  This  is  a  choice  of  evils  from  which  neither  judge  nor 
counsel  nor  attorney  can  relieve  him.  If  made  a  remanet  the  cost  of 
attendance  of  attorneys,  clerks,  and  witnesses  at  the  assize  town  is 
thrown  away — there  is  then  the  risk  of  ultimate  failure,  through 
the  loss  of  evidence  by  the  death  or  going  abroad  of  a  mateml 
witness.  If  the  alternative  of  a  reference  is  adopted,  this  is  too 
frequently  the  result  of  a  pressure  upon  the  suitor  which  it  is  not 
politic  to  withstand;  and  when  adopted  there  are  attendances,  some- 
times numerous,  and  not  always  at  places  convenient  to  the  suitor— 
at  times  fixed  and  changed  accor^g  to  the  convenience  of  the 
arbitrator  and  the  counsel  on  each  side — a  triple  risk— and  at 
increased  expense  of  witnesses  attending  when  appointment  made, 
and,  though  unexpected,  engagements  not  kept,  and  then  at  a  twelve- 
month's or,  perhaps,  a  much  longer  period,  the  award  is  pub- 
lished at  a  cost  wholly  disproportionate  to  any  benefit  which  either 
litigant  can  possibly  derive  from  it.  I  believe  this  is  no  exaggerated 
statement,  but  is  only  too  faithful  a  description  of  cases  which  occur 
at  some  of  our  assize  towns  in  more  than  one  of  our  circuits.  And  I 
believe  that  cases  of  a  similar  kind  occur  also  in  London  and  Middle- 
sex at  the  sittings  after  Trinity  and  Michaelmas  Terms — for  these 
sittings  are  necessarily  limited  in  point  of  time,  the  one  by  the 
summer  circuit,  the  other  by  Christmas.  The  remedy  commonly 
proposed  for  this  evil  of  delay  and  expense  in  the  trial  of  causes  is 
*'make  more  judges,"  more  vice-chancellors,  more  judges  in  our 
Courts  of  Common  Law.  I  don't  believe  in  the  remedy  of  an  increase 
of  judge?,  but  assuming  for  a  moment  that  such  increase  is  expedient 
and  proper,  it  would  not  adequately  meet  the  evils  of  delay  and 
expense  arising  fromthe  formal  pleading  and  technical  procedure  of 
our  superior  courts.  Cases  might  be  taken  almost  at  random  from 
the  reports,  the  pleadings  in  which,  if  stated  at  length  and  in 
detail,  would  make  our  system  appear  ludicrous  were  it  not  too 
plain  that  it  is  oppressive.  I  will  content  myself  with  noticing 
the  pleadings  with  their  dates  in  an  action  commenced  in  the 
Exchequer,  which  by  consent  of  both  parties  and  with  my  consent  has 
been  ordered  to  be  tried  before  me  at  Bradford,  the  object  of  both 
parties  being,  as  I  am  informed,  to  avoid  the  certain  expense  and 
possible  risk  of  a  trial  at  the  assizes.    Writ  issued  May  24,  1866t 
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Declaration,  as  finally  amended,  delivered  Jane  14,  1867 — pleas,  12 
in  number,  as  finallj  pleaded  July  10,  1867 — replication  joining 
issue  on  some  of  the  pleas,  and  as  to  others^  a  new  assignment  filed, 
November  16,  1867.  Plea  to  new  assignment,  November  27,  1867. 
Beplication  joining  issue  to  the  plea  on  the  new  assignment,  filed 
February  19,  1868 ;  order  directing  trial  before  me,  10  August^ 
1868.  More  than  two  years  have  thus  been  spent  in  preliminary 
pleading  (the  last  year  most  actively),  and  from  these  pleadings, 
and  especially  from  the  diversity  and  contrariety  of  the  pleas  pleaded 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  real  question  in 
controversy  between  the  parties,  though  from  the  dechuration  and 
some  of  the  pleas  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  object  is  to  try  tho 
right  of  the  defendant  to  a  carriage  road  over  the  plaintiff's  land. 
When  the  case  comes  on  for  hearing  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  learn 
during  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  opening  address  of  the  plaintiff's 
advocate  more  than  the  two  years'  pleading  can  tell  me  of  the  real 
question  to  be  tried ;  and  unless  for  some  technical  purpose  apart 
from  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  as,  for  instance,  to  settle  how  the 
finding  should  be  entered  upon  the  several  issues  with  a  view  to  the 
apportionment  of  costs,  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  not  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  pleadings,  nor  shall  I  derive  any  assistance  from  them; 
and  for  every  practical  purpose  connected  with  the  hearing  and  decision 
of  the  real  question  in  controversy  between  the  parties,  the  time 
and  money  spent  in  the  preparation  and  settlement  of  the  pleadings 
will  have  been  thrown  away.  These  evils  of  delay  and  expense,  so 
fsi  as  they  are  attributable  to  our  technical  procedure  and  formal 
pleading,  and  the  risk  of  failure  of  justice  through  the  artificial  dis- 
tinction between  law  and  equity  y^,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  removed 
by  bold  and  well-considered  recommendations  and  suggestions,  to  be 
made  by  the  Judicature  Commissioners  in  their  expected  report,  and 
to  be  speedily  adopted  and  made  effective  by  Parliament. 

I  am  not  aware  how  far  the  Judicature  Commissioners  have  had, 
or  whether  they  have  in  any  way  had,  under  their  consideration, 
or  their  attention  directed  to,  the  working  of  the  County  Court 
System  under  the  enlarged  jurisdiction  conferred  by  recent  legisla- 
tion, esp^ially  the  County  Courts  Amendment  Act,  1867.  This 
enlarged  jurisdiction  is  sufficient  to  embrace  a  large  proportion  of 
the  common  jury  cases  tried  at  the  assizes  ;  and  includes,  not  only 
money  demands,  but  questions  of  title  to  real  property,  and  questions 
arising  out  of  mercantile  contracts  of  considerable  importance. 
Questions  of  this  nature  have  been  frequently  raised  before  me ; 
oases  involving  equitable  defences  of  some  importance,  have  also 
come  before  me ;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that — without,  I  hope, 
exposing  myself  to  the  charge  of  egotism— observations  founded 
upon  my  own  experience  since  I  have  been  a  judge  might  not  be 
without  their  value.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
the  County  Courts  have  or  have  not  failed  financially  (regarded  as 
establishments  or  offices  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts),  nor  whether 
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ikej  have  yet  entitled  themflelyes  to  the  honour  of  bdmg  called  '<  The 
People's  Courts."  There  is  enough  of  cant  raging  around  us  in 
Tiriona  directions;  hitherto  the  grave  questions  inyolved  in  the 
amendment  of  the  law  have  heen  preserved,  and  I  trust  they  will 
continue  to  he  preserved,  firee  from  the  prejudice  which  would  result 
from  introducing  into  the  discussions^  expressionB  and  sentiments 
which,  however  prompted  bj  political  enthusiasm,  are  unsuited  to 
the  sober  inquiries  in  which  law  reformers  are  engaged.  It  is,  I 
conceive,  the  plain  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  proper  and  adequate 
means  for  the  administration  of  justice  throughout  the  community^ 
without  distinction  of  persons  or  classes : — ^to  take  care  that  the 
saying  **  that  all  persons  shall  be  equal  before  the  law"  shall,  as  far 
as  good  laws  well  administered  can  effect  it,  be  a  realised  fact,  and 
not  a  fanciful  theory.  If  Parliament  does  not  withhold  the  grant  of 
millions  to  maintain  the  honour  and  defend  the  interests  of  the  country 
by  force  of  arms,  surely  Parliament  will  not  grudge  the  moderate 
expenditure  which  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  and  defend  our 
lives,  liberties,  and  property  by  force  of  law. 

I  propose  to  regard  the  working  of  our  County  Court  System 
solely  with  the  view  of  seeing  how,  according  to  my  actual  ex- 
perience as  a  judge,  it  may  be  made  serviceable  towards  abating  the 
evils  of  delay  and  expense  arising  from  these  causes  —  formal 
pleading,  technical  procedure,  the  artificial  distinction  between 
law  and  equity,  the  mode  of  taking  evidence  in  Chancery,  and  the 
trials  at  assizes,  to  which  I  have  before  referred. 

The  first  result  of  my  experience,  which  I  will  notice,  is  the  fair 
commencement  that  has  been  made  on  my  circuit,  towards  accom- 
plishing the  important  object  of  separating  contentious  from  non-con- 
tentious business.  The  16th  and  17th  sections  of  the  County  Courts 
Amendment  Act,  1867,  have  empowered  the  registrars  with  the 
leave  of  the  judge  to  hear  and  dispose  of  all  cases  of  debt  in  which 
the  defendant  either  does  not  appear,  or  appearing  admits  the  debt, 
and  in  either  case  to  order  the  mode  of  payment.  The  second  of 
the  new  Common  Law  County  Court  rules  has  restricted  the  exercise 
of  this  jurisdiction  by  the  registrar  to  the  days  on  which  the  judge 
himself  sits ;  a  rule  of  questionable  validity— because  it  amounts  to 
a  partial  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  by  imposing  indirectly  a 
restriction  upon  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  which  the  Act  has  left 
unfettered.  But  apart  from  all  question  of  its  validity,  its  expediency 
is  in  my  judgment  most  questionable.  On  my  circuit  its  operation 
has  been  to  impede  to  an  extent  to  be  regretted  the  beneficial  working 
of  the  Act,  by  preventing  bi-montiily  courts  being  converted  mto 
monthly  courts  for  the  disposal  of  non-contentious  busincM;  a  course 
which  until  the  rule  was  promulged  I  had  arranged  to  adopt, 
after  having  ascertained  from  my  registrars,  and  from  the  counsel 
and  attorneys  practising  before  me,  Oiat  itwould  in  tiieu-  opinion, 
as  it  undoubtedly  would  in  mine,  have  been  beneficial  to  the  B«Jtors ; 
but  this  course,  in  obedience  to  the  rule,  I  abandoned,  although 
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public  notice  had  been  given  of  the  courts  intended  to  be  held. 
The  course  which  I  have  adopted  at  all  my  courts  (eight  in  number) 
is  to  have  them  opened  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  return  of  the 
summonses  (generally  ten  o'clock)  by  the  registrar  sitting  for  me  by 
leave  given  under  the  sections  referred  to,  and  such  leave  is  stated 
upon  every  summons  issued.  He  sits  in  opeu  court  in  professional 
costume ;  he  goes  through  the  list  of  plaints  appointed  for  the  day, 
and  hears  and  disposes  of  all  undefended  and  admitted  cases.  In  so 
doing  the  oath  is  administered  by  him  or  the  proper  officer  in  his 
presence;  he  takes  the  evidence,  adjudicates  upon  the  case,  and  makes 
the  order  he  determines  to  be  right  (sometimes  a  nonsuit),  and  all 
this  is  done  with  precisely  the  same  power  and  legal  sanction  as 
would  be  observed  were  I  present  I  afterwards  come  at  an 
appointed  hour  (at  the  principal  courts  at  eleven  o'clock),  and  by  that 
time  I  generally  find  the  list  has  been  gone  through,  and  the  unde- 
fended and  admitted  cases  disposed  of ;  if  not  I  wait,  and  do  not 
take  my  seat  until  the  list  has  been  gone  through  by  the  registrar  ; 
the  contested  cases  then  alone  remain  to  be  disposed  of  by  me. 
It  is  thoroughly  understood  that  if  a  defendant  appears  and  says  he 
opposes,  the  registrar  docs  not  hear  the  case,  but  passes  it  over,  and 
it  takes  its  turn  to  be  heard  as  a  contested  case.  I  have  very  rarely 
found  that  defendants  say  they  oppose  without  having  some  fair 
ground  of  opposition.  Such  cases,  however,  have  happened  and  do 
still  occasionally  happen,  because,  by  becoming  contested  cases,  there 
is  a  chance,  though  remote,  that  they  may  not  be  reached  in  that 
day's  sitting,  and  may  be  therefore  adjourned  to  the  next  court  day, 
which  may  be  a  month  afterwards.  This,  however,  very  rarely 
happens,  and  I  have  found  the  recurrence  of  such  cases  to  be  suffi- 
ciently checked  by  ordering  prompt  payment  of  the  whole  debt 
and  costs,  instead  of  payment  by  instalments,  and  making  the  defend- 
ant pay  the  plaintiff'  for  his  loss  of  time  in  having  been  uselessly 
detained,  a  payment  to  which  in  the  ordinary  course  the  defendant 
would  not  be  liable.  I  have  not  had  hitherto  a  single  complaint 
of  any  order  made  by  any  of  my  regis  trails,  and  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  ground  for  any  complaint.  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  assisted,  especially  at  my  principal  courts,  by  registrars 
who  are  men  of  experience,  of  competent  legal  knowledge,  and  high 
professional  standing.  Living  in  the  district,  I  am  in  constant  com- 
munication with  them  all,  and  if  any  case  arises  in  court  or  out  of 
court  involving  the  least  doubt  or  difficulty,  the  registrar  mentions  it 
to  me  and  acts  under  my  direction.  The  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction 
in  the  manner  described  has  hitherto,  I  believe,  been  most  beneficial 
to  the  suitors  ;  to  them  it  saves  time  and  expense — it  has  also  been 
found  convenient  to  the  advocates,  as  it  enables  them  better  to 
arrange  the  time  of  their  attendance — it  is  also  willingly  undertaken 
by  the  registrars,  for  although  imposing  upon  them  heavier  duties 
and  greater  responsibility,  it  raises  their  professional  status  by  invest- 
ing them  with  judicial  functions,  under  legislative  sanction — to  be 
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exercised  in  open  court,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  the  profession, 
and  the  press.  This  separation  of  contentious  from  non-contentious 
business  was,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  not  an  object  contemplated 
by  thoso  who  were  instrumental  in  causing  the  16th  and  17th 
sections  to  be  introduced  into  the  Act  of  1867  ;  but  though  not 
intended,  I  am  satisfied  the  end  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  in 
harmony  with  the  practice  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  in  our 
superior  courts,  both  of  equity  and  common  law,  and  which  in  these 
has  resulted  in  great  benefit  to  the  suitors,  and  as  applicable — ^and  on 
my  circuit  applied — to  the  County  Court  will,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, be  productive  of  benefits  equally  great ;  and  also  will,  I  believe, 
suggest  changes  in  the  exercise  of  the  County  Court  jurisdiction 
which  will  be  of  greater  advantage  still.  On  my  circuit  the  non* 
contentious  business  has  at  some  of  my  courts  proved  to  be  very 
small ;  sometimes  it  does  not  occupy  two  hours,  frequently  not 
one.  At  the  eight  towns  on  my  circuit  where  courts  are  held, 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  contentious  business,  if  concentrated,  might 
be  disposed  of  at  three — I  am  inclined  to  think  at  two.  Were  such 
an  arrangement  made,  and  my  presence  dispensed  with  at  the  places 
where  only  the  non-contentious  business  was  disposed  of,  I  should 
be  left  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  contentious  business  at  other  places. 
As  my  time  and  labour  as  a  judge  are  the  property  of  the  public,  I 
feel  ihsX  this  property  is  wasted,  and  I  am  unprofitably  occupied 
when  I  have  to  travel  twenty  or  thirty  miles  and  back,  to  sit  for  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour.  It  is  a  day  occupied,  without  there  being  a 
day's  work  to  do.  I  venture  to  think  that  a  judge  should  be  em- 
ployed in  doing  judge's  work,  hearing  and  determining  cases  which 
have  in  them  the  elements  of  disputed  fact  or  law  which  require 
and  call  for  a  hearing  and  decision.  Mere  ministerial  employment 
is  not  judge's  work. 

The  observations  I  have  thus  ventured  to  make,  as  the  result  of  my 
individual  experience,  would  suggest  concentration  of  some  of  the 
existing  district  courts  for  hearing  contentious  cases,  and  probably 
for  that  purpose  increasing  the  area  of  the  existing  circuits,  thus 
rendering  unnecessary  any  increase  in  the  number  of  County  Court 
judges — probably  permitting  their  decrease.  Or,  as  an  alternative,  if 
the  present  number  of  judges  were  preserved,  there  might,  with  some 
alterations  of  the  existing  circuits,  with  a  view  to  concentration  for  the 
trial  of  contested  cases,  be  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  limits  of 
the  present  jurisdiction,  both  legal  and  equitable,  whether  the  distinc- 
tion is  still,  or  not,  maintained.  In  a  pamphlet  recently  published  by 
Mr.  Weiherfield  on  the  subject  of  County  Court  Reform,  a  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  that  the  benefits  of  the  2nd  section  of  the  County 
Court  Amendment  Act,  1867,  which  authorises  judgment  by  default 
to  be  signed  in  certain  cases,  should  be  extended  to  all  suitors  alike. 
If  that  suggestion  were  confined  to  all  cases  of  debt,  and  vested  a 
discretion  in  the  registrar  to  make  the  debt  payable  by  instalments 
in  cases  in  which  the  discretion  is  now  exercisable,  that  is,  in  cases 
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under  £20,  which  would  include  the  debts  of  the  poorer  suitors. 
I  think  the  suggestion  very  valuable.  In  non-contentious  cases  the 
proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  debts  should  be,  in  mj  opinion, 
made  as  self-acting  as  is  consistent  with  the  real  interests  of  suitors. 
The  separation  of  non-contentious  from  contentious  business 
having,  as  I  conceive,  been  effected  on  mj  circuit  by  the  means 
before  described,  I  wish  now  to  show  what  results  have  been 
attained  in  the  disposal  of  contentious  business,  which  may  be  use- 
fully referred  to  as  bearing  upon  the  diminution  of  the  evils  of  delay 
and  expense,  occasioned  by  technical  procedure  and  formal  pleading. 
The  only  pleading  required  of  a  plaintiff  in  the  common  law  juris- 
diction of  the  County  Court  is,  that  the  particulars  upon  which  the 
plaint  is  entered  and  which  accompany  the  summons,  should  disclose 
in  intelligible  terms,  but  without  any  technicality,  a  cause  of  action 
which  the  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  try.  The  defendant  is  not  re- 
quired to  appear,  or  plead,  or  state  his  defence  before  the  hearing, 
except  in  certain  specified  cases — namely,  set-off,  infancy,  coverture, 
statute  of  limitations,  the  truth  of  the  libel,  or  slander,  or  any  equit- 
able or  statutory  defence.  In  the  great  majority  of  contested  cases 
none  of  these  exceptions  apply ;  and  the  cases,  as  well  of  plaintiff 
as  defendant,  have  to  be  ascertained  at  the  hearing  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  respective  parties,  or  their  advocates,  and  the  evidence 
adduced.  To  the  mind  of  the  special  pleader,  and  to  the  mind  of  every 
one  who  has  been  trained  in  the  formal  and  technical  procedure  and 
practice  of  our  superior  courts,  whether  of  law  or  equity,  this  absence 
of  pleading,  and  as  a  consequence  the  absence  at  the  outset  of  a  definite 
issue,  would,  at  first  sight,  seem  necessarily  to  involve  a  laxity  which 
would  render  all  rules  of  evidence  inapplicable,  unfix  all  legal 
principle,  and  introduce  a  vagueness  rendering  uncertain  the  grounds 
of  the  decision,  and  making  it  incapable  of  application  as  a  precedent. 
When  I  first  began  to  try  such  cases,  following  the  bent  of  my  former 
experience,  I  found  myself  constantly  asking  for  the  pleadings ;  my 
mind  turned  instinctively  to  the  familiar  bill  and  answer,  desiring  to 
see  how  the  case  was  raised  upon  the  record.  But  necessity  com- 
pelled me  to  dispense  with  these  auxiliary  supports,  and  as  it  were 
to  learn  to  go  alone  without  any  adventitious  aid,  and  I  soon  learned 
to  concentrate  my  attention  upon  the  cause  of  action  or  ground  of 
defence  as  stated  orally  or  disclosed  by  the  evidence,  and  so  resolved 
and  settled  in  my  mind  what  the  law  required  to  support  the  one  or 
establish  the  other;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  to  eliminate  from  the 
materials  presented  to  me,  unassisted  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time 
unembarrassed  by  technical  or  formal  pleading,  the  real  issue  or 
issues,  whether  of  &ct  or  law,  upon  the  determination  of  which  the 
decision  of  the  case  must  rest.  Very  frequently  I  find  either  that 
the  cause  of  action  is  incorrectly  or  imperfectly  stated  in  the  par- 
ticulars, or  the  defence  can  only  be  properly  raised  upon  a  plea  to  be 
specially  pleaded.  The  57th  section  of  the  19  &  20  Vict,  c.  108,  is 
in  these  words :— -'*  The  judge  of  a  County  Court  may  at  all  times 
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amend  all  defects  and  errors  in  anj  proceeding  in  such  court  whether 
there  is  anything  in  writing  to  amend  by  or  not,  and  whether  the 
defect  or  error  be  that  of  the  party  applying  to  amend  or  not^ 
and  all  such  amendments  may  be  made  with  or  without  costs^  and 
upon  such  terms  as  to  the  judge  shall  seem  fit.  And  all  such 
amendments  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  determining  in 
the  existing  suit  the  real  question  in  controversy  between  the  parties 
shall  be  made  if  duly  applied  for." 

The  large  and  comprehensive  powers  of  amendment  given  by 
this  section,  and  the  duty  thereby  imposed  upon  the  judge,  of  making 
all  such  amendments  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  in  the  existing  suit  the  real  question  in  controversy 
between  the  parties,  if  duly  applied  for,  have  enabled  me  without 
difficulty  to  raise  and  decide  whatever  issues  of  fact  or  of  law  may 
have  become  material,  without  reference  to  the  complication  of  the 
one  or  the  nicety  of  the  other.  The  questions  of  right  which  have 
been  raised  under  the  11th  and  12th  sections  of  the  Amendment  Act 
of  1867  (especially  under  the  12th  section),  questions  as  to  light  and 
air,  fouling  water-courses,  boundaries,  frontage  to  roads,  public  and 
private  rights  of  way,  and  other  easements,  have,  by  the  exercise  of 
this  power  of  amendment,  been  raised  and  disposed  of  upon  the  real 
merits  without  any  delay  or  expense  attributable  to  formal  pleading, 
and  without  the  possibility  of  miscarriage,  or  failure  of  justice  through 
mere  technicality.  In  complicated  and  difficult  cases  this  power  of 
amendment  is  greatly  aided  in  its  exercise  by  the  power  of  imposing 
terms  as  given  by  the  statute.  This  power  enables  me  to  require 
admissions  to  be  made  which  will  dispense  with  proof  of  facts  not 
really  in  dispute,  and,  if  justice  requires  it,  to  adjourn  to  a  subsequent 
court,  that  there  may  be  no  surprise,  and  every  fair  opportunity 
afforded  for  preparation  ;  cases  involving  these  questions  of  right 
and  title  are  frequently  tried  before  me,  and  generally  without  a  jury, 
which,  before  the  Act  of  1867,  could  only  have  been  tried  at  the 
assizes,  or  not  at  all ;  and  they  are  increasing  in  number  and  import- 
ance. The  right  of  appeal  exists  in  every  case  of  this  nature,  and 
in  any  case  of  importance  I  give  my  judgment  in  writing;  this  is 
handed  to  the  registrar  for  the  perusal  and  use  of  the  parties,  so  that 
any  one  aggrieved  by  the  decision  may  exercise  the  right  of  appeal 
if  he  thinks  proper.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  and  I  am 
strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that,  apart  from  the  advan- 
tages arising  to  the  suitor  from  diminished  delay  and  expense,  and 
the  absence  of  all  risk  of  failure  through  technicality  in  matters  of 
foim,  it  is  of  immense  advantage  to  a  rightful  cause  that  the  parties 
to  the  litigation  are  liable  to  be  confronted  with  each  other  before  the 
judge,  each  having  the  opportunity  of  stating  his  own  case  upon  oath, 
and  bound  to  answer  upon  oath  viva  voce,  in  the  judge's  presence,  to  his 
opponent's  questioniug.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  right  and  the  wrong 
in  matters  of  fact  are  not  soon  made  apparent ;  there  are  no  pleadings 
raising  false  or  irrelevant  issues  to  perplex  or  mislead,  and  offering  to 
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professional  zeal  opportunities,  not  to  bo  resisted,  for  nrging  merely . 
plausible  arguments  or  the  display  of  excessive  sub  til  ty: — ^the  suitors 
standing  face  to  face  before  the  judge,  they  and  their  advocates 
are  obliged  to  meet  and  grapple  with  the  real  question.  As  in 
mechanics  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the  actuating  power  as  near  as 
practicable  to  the  object  to  be  acted  upon,  so  I  think,  and  my 
experience  is,  that  it  is  a  very  great  advantage  in  many  ways  to  the 
rightful  suitor  that  the  power  and  influence  of  the  judge  should  be 
brought  to  bear,  at  the  earliest  practicable  stage,  upon  the  subject  of 
litigation  and  the  conscience  of  the  litigants.  I  am  not  insensible  to 
the  evils  which  arise  from  the  disgraceful  extent  to  which  perjury  is 
committed  in  the  County  Courts.  I  am  afraid,  however,  the  com- 
mission of  that  crime  is  by  no  means  confined  to  those  tribunals;  but, 
be  that  as  it  may,  its  prevalence,  however  lamentable,  is  evidence  of 
a  social  evil  resulting  from  a  debased  standard  of  morality,  an  abuse 
not  to  be  removed  by  legislation,  nor,  I  fear,  repressed  by  punish- 
ment;  but  it  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  furnish  any  argument  against 
the  use  and  advantage  of  the  system  viewed  apart  from  this  pollution. 
It  may  be  objected  by  some  that  the  advantages  I  speak  of  as  result- 
ing from  the  simplicity  and  direct  operation  of  the  procedure  in 
County  Courts  may  be  all  very  well  in  cases  of  such  trifling  amount 
as  come  before  those  tribunals,  but  that  the  same  advantages  would- 
not  be  realised  in,  and  the  procedure  would  not  be  applicable  to, 
cases  which  involve  the  large  amounts  of  property  and  the  interests 
of  the  noble  and  the  rich  which  come  before  the  superior  courts.  I 
fearlessly  ask  why  not  ?  What  has  the  amount  of  property  involved, 
or  the  rank  or  social  position  of  the  litigants  to  do  with  the  question  ? 
The  proudest  peer  or  the  wealthiest  commoner,  if  he  would  not 
condescend  to  sue,  may  be  liable  any  day  to  be  sued  in  a  County 
Court ;  and  what  difference  ought  it  to  make,  and  I  hope  I  may  add, 
does  it  make,  that  the  defendant  is  a  duke  or  a  millionaire  ?  And  as 
to  the  amount,  if  justice  is  to  be  administered  equally,  the  amount  at 
stake  cannot  a£fect  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  facts  to  be  inquired  into 
or  the  law  to  be  applied.  To  insist  that  it  might,  without  fear  of 
reproach,  affect  the  extent  of  care  and  attention  to  be  bestowed  upon 
the  case,  would  be  to  suggest  that  the  law  is  not  equally  careful  of 
all,  and  that  the  saying  '*  De  minimis  non  curat  lex"  is  capable  of  an 
extension  opposed  alike  to  justice  and  sound  policy.  It  would  be  to 
proclaim  that  the  law  which  is  required  for  the  rich,  is  too  good  for 
the  poor,  and  the  converse,  that  the  law  which  is  good  enough  for 
the  poor  is  not  good  enough  for  the  rich.  The  ruling  power  in  the 
State  will  hardly  tolerate  such  a  class-distinction  when  plainly  put 

Another  advantage  which  I  have  found  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
County  Court  procedure,  combined  with  the  ample  power  of  amend- 
ment already  spoken  of,  is  the  facility  with  which  equitable  defences 
can  be  introduced  at  the  hearing,  and  the  question  in  controversy 
decided  upon  the  real  merits  in  the  existing  suit.  Cases  are 
frequently  coming  before  me,  which  usefully  exemplify  how  easy 
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of  accompliBhment  is  the  dreaded  fusion  of  law  and  equity  when 
f  mere  forms  or  arbitrary  rules  of  technical  procedure  do  not  stand 
'  ]  in  the  way,  and  prevent  the  substance  being  reached.  I  am  some- 
:  times  embarrassed  with  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  narrow  and 
unequal  limits  of  the  common  law  and  equitable  jurisdiction,  but 
when  these  do  not  conflict  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
getting  at  the  true  ground  for  the  decision,  whether  it  be  legal 
or  equitable  ;  for  if  the  justice  of  the  case  cannot  be  reached 
—  by  an  equitable  plea  in  the  common  law  proceedings,  I  can  direct 
a  bill  to  be  filed,  andj  the  substance  realised  through  that  form. 
The  following  case  is  an  instance  of  an  insurmountable  difficulty 
arising  out  of  the  narrow  and  unequal  limits  of  the  common  law 
and  equitable  jurisdiction.  A  bill  was  filed  by  a  purchaser  against 
vendor  for  specific  performance  of  an  agreement  for  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  a  house  and  land  for  £450 — ^there  was  no  agreement  in 
writing.  The  purchaser  (the  plainti£f)  had  paid  the  vendor  (the 
defendant)  £200  on  account  of  the  purchase-money,  but  the  plaintiff 
faUed  to  prove  any  act  of  part  performance,  sufficient  to  take  the 
case  out  of  the  statute.  I  was  obliged  therefore  to  dismiss  his  bill. 
The  vendor,  who  did  not  deny  the  receipt  of  the  money,  refused  to 
repay  it ;  and  the  purchaser  could  not  recover  it  by  a  plaint  before 
me,  because,  although  my  equitable  jurisdiction  extends  to  £600,  my 
common  law  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  £50. 

A  local  tribunal,  presided  over  by  a  judge  who  shall  be  par  negotiU 
nee  supra  (and  there  is  much  value  in  the  nee  mpra),  of  sufficient 
experience  and  professional  standing  to  merit  the  confidence  of  suitors 
and  the  public,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  competent  ministerial  officers 
over  whom  he  shall  exercise  a  vigilant  and  constant  control,  resident 
in  the  district  so  as  to  be  of  easy  access  at  all  reasonable  times  for  all 
reasonable  purposes  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  in 
his  district,  carefully  abstaining  from  all  active  partisanship  in 
politics,  or  questions  involving  religious  differences,  not  ambitious 
(unless  qualified  otherwise  than  by  his  office)  to  add  to  his  local 
importance  by  becoming  an  active  member  of  the  unpaid  magistracy. 
A  local  tribunal,  so  presided  over  by  such  a  judge  so  assisted,  having 
assigned  to  it  a  definite  area,  and  invested  with  large,  if  not  unlimited, 
jurisdiction  in  civil  matters,  all  distinctions  in  procedure  between 
law  and  equity  abolished,  and  a  simple,  direct,  expeditious,  and  not 
costly  system  of  appeal  from  its  decisions  established,  would,  in  my 
humble  opinion  (speaking  not  merely  as  a  theoretical  law  reformer, 
but  from  experience  as  a  judge,  following  upon  a  professional 
experience  of  upwards  of  forty-five  years,  involving  nearly  every 
varied  form  of  practice,  from  the  labour  of  an  attorney's  office  to  the 
distinction  of  the  inner  bar)  be  a  solution  of  the  question,  On  what 
system  our  courts  should  be  reorganized?  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. 
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PBOPEBTT  OF  MABBIED  WOMEN."*^ 

Is  it  desirable  to  amend  the  present  Law ^  which  gives  the  Personal 
Property  and  Earninas  of  a  Wife  to  her  Husband^  By 
Arthub  Hobhouse,  Q.0. 

The  thesis  on  which  I  have  been  requested  to  read  a  paper  to  this 
assembly  is,  '^  Whether  it  is  desirable  to  amend  the  present  law,  which 
gives  the  personal  property  and  earnings  of  a  wife  to  her  husbanc^:'^ 
and  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  am  about  to  maintain  the  affirmative  cf 
the  question.  To  my  mind  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  there  shcmla 
be  an  alteration  of  the  law  under  discussion.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  we  are  speaking  of  a  law  probably  coeval  with  the 
very  beginnings  of  English  society ;  part  of  the  common  law,  whose 
origin  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity,  and  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  institutions  that  have  helped  to 
preserve  our  liberties,  and  to  form  our  national  character ;  a  laW| 
moreover,  that  relates  to  the  most  necessary  and  sacred  of  all  con* 
nexions,  the  union  of  man  and  wife,  the  root  of  the  family,  the 
origin  and  rudiment  of  all  social  stability  and  progress.  No  wonder 
if  by  all  who  are  timid,  by  all  who  are  superstitious,  by  the  majority  of 
those  who  obey  sentiment  rather  than  reason,  and  by  many  who  possess 
a  large  share  of  reason  and  judgment,  any  alteration  of  such  a  law  is 
regarded,  according  to  the  character  of  the  mind,  with  fear,  with 
horror,  with  disgust,  or  with  calm  disapproval.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
disguise  or  to  extenuate  the  difficulties  which  meet  a  reformer  on  the 
very  threshold  of  such  a  subject  as  this. 

Again,  I  freely  admit  that  upon  those  who  ask  for  the  alteration  of 
any  law  lies  the  burthen  of  showing  that  it  produces  mischief,  and 
that  the  proposed  novelty  is  likely  to  be  more  beneficiaL  The  more 
venerable  and  ancient  the  law,  the  more  widely  ramified  it  is,  the 
more  closely  it  is  connected  with  the  deep  foundations  of  society,  the 
clearer  and  stronger  should  be  the  case  shown  for  a  change. 

Such  is  the  burthen  I  now  proceed  to  dischai^e.  And  it  will,  I 
think,  be  found  not  only  that  there  is  a  clear  mischief  to  be  remedied^ 
not  only  is  the  remedy  free  from  all  reasonable  apprehensions  of  evil, 
but  that  the  importance  of  the  law  itself  vanishes  under  closer 
examination ;  that  the  law  which  is  complained  of,  and  which  it  is 
proposed  to  alter,  is  no  essential  part  of  the  conjugal  relation  ;  that  it 
is  an  accident,  an  outgrowth  which  changes  of  outward  circumstances 
have  swollen  into  unhealthy  proportions ;  that  its  removal  will  leave 
the  substantial  fabric  of  die  marriage  tie  not  merely  unshaken,  but 
strengthened. 

The  first  step  is  to  place  clearly  before  our  eyes  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  law  which  we  desire  to  alter.  Alarm  and  prejudice  are 
created  by  the  idea  that  the  general  relations  between  husband  and 
wife  are  struck  at.     That  is  not  so.    It  is  the  law  which  gives  the 

*  For  abstracts  and  disonsaion,  see  Summary,  po«<;  also  see  TraMoctum^  1867, 
p«  292. 
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>p6rt7  of  the  wife  to  the  husband ;  that  is  the  common  Uw,  or  the 
lent  customary  traditional  law  of  England.  You  must  not  suppose 
't  this  is  the  entire  English  law  on  the  subject  The  law  is  made 
of  ancient  unwritten  traditions  called  the  Common  Law ;  of  other 

iwritten    traditions    introduced    in    more    recent    times    by   the 

liancellors,  and  called  Equity,  and  of  written  statutes.     It  is  only 

ith  the  first  of  these  departments,  t.«.,  the  common  law,  that  we  are 
pjaling.  For  you  will  find,  and  I  shall  rely  upon  it  very  strongly  in 
vgnment,  that  the  Chancellors  hare  made  large  encroachments  on 
Ibe  domain  of  common  law  in  this  direction. 

What  then  says  the  common  law  ?  First  hear  one  of  its  greatest 
oracles^  Lord  Coke. 

**  Marriage  is  an  absolute  gift  by  the  wife  of  all  chattels  personals 
Id  possession  in  her  own  right,  whether  the  husband  survive  the  wife 
or  no."  (Co.  Lit^  351  h,)  And  '<  if  a  man  taketh  to  wife  a  woman 
seised  in  fee  he  gaineth  by  the  intermarriage  an  estate  of  freehold  in 
her  right."    (Co.  Lit.,  351  a.) 

Now  add  to  this  that  by  a  technicality  peculiar  to  the  English  law 
all  leasehold  interests  in  land  are  of  the  nature  of  chattels  personal, 
and  it  will  be  seen  how  unequally  the  law  operates.  For  the  wife 
obtains  no  interest  in  the  husband's  personal  property.  *  In  his 
freehold  property  she  has  by  common  law  what  is  called  her  dower, 
ije^  if  she  survives  him,  a  life  interest  in  one-third  of  that  pro- 
per^ ;  and  even  of  that  interest  he  can,  under  recent  legislation, 
deprive  her  at  his  pleasure. 

If  I  were  writing  a  legal  treatise  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce 
some  modifications  which  are  too  trifling  and  technical  to  find  place 
here.  I  may  state  the  common  law  as  varied  by  the  statute  of  dower 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  present  purpose,  by  saying  that,  with 
the  exception  that  he  cannot  make  away  with  her  freehold  lands 
beyond  the  term  of  his  own  life,  the  husband  has  absolute  dominion 
over  aU  that  property  which  were  the  wife  single  would  be  hers ;  and 
that  he  retains  absolute  dominion  over  all  that  was  previously  his 
own.    That  is  the  law  which  I  desire  to  alter. 

I  am  not  going  to  consume  much  time  in  arguing  about  the 
abstract  justice  of  such  a  bargain.  Probably  all  of  us  have  lately 
read  with  interest  an  argument  by  an  eloquent  lady  to  prove  the 
natural  equality  of  the  sexes  of  mankind.  I  pass  by  that  question 
entirely.  I  will  assume  with  that  lady's  opponents,  who  be  it 
observed  are  the  same  class  of  thinkers  that  oppose  any  alteration  of 
the  law  of  property,  that  men  in  general  are  superior  to  women  in 
general  in  moral  and  intellectual,  as  they  are  in  muscular,  force.  Let 
us  say  that  they  have  stronger  bodies,  stronger  understandings,  and 
stronger  wills.  Should  the  law  then  on  this  account  throw  all  its 
protection  round  the  stronger  party  at  the  expense  of  the  weaker  f 
Those  who  insist  most  eagerly  on  the  superior  strength  of  men  ought 
to  feel  most  keenly  the  inequality  of  the  law.  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
k  ought  to  be  left  to  the  stronger  to  act  for  the  common  interests  of 
the  two.    As  long  as  their  interests  ai*e  really  in  common,  no  ques- 
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tion  will  arise,  whatever  the  state  of  the  law  may  be.  But  it  cann< 
be  denied  that  in  point  of  fact  the  interests  of  many  married  couph 
do  in  many  cases  diverge.  I  want  to  know  why  in  sach  cases  tl 
whole  weight  of  the  law  should,  so  far  as  regards  property,  be  on  tl]|^ 
side  of  the  one  who  already  has  enormous  practical  advantages  b|  j 
reason  of  his  superior  strength. 

If  we  are  to  discuss  the  question  as  an  abstract  one,  I  have  a  righ^ 
to  press  the  argument  at  least  thus  far  against  all  opponents :  tha^ 
the  law  being  plainly  and  on  the  face  of  it  unequal,  they  are  bound 
to  show  why  this  inequality  is  not  also  injustice.  If  they  say  that 
the  parties  to  the  bargain  are  unequal  in  personal  characteristics,  I 
reply,  that  the  personal  inequality  does  not  remove  the  injustice,  but 
aggravates  it. 

But  after  all,  the  discussion  of  questions  of  abstract  justice  is 
always  unsatisfactory,  because  the  canons  by  which  people  decide 
such  questions  differ  very  widely.  I  prefer  to  appeal  to  facts :  and 
I  now  ask  not  what  is  the  abstract  justice  or  abstract  expediency  of 
the  case,  but  what  do  people  in  this  country  practically  believe  to  be 
just  and  expedient  in  the  particular  instances  affecting  themselves  ? 

Bearing  on  this  question  we  find  two  broad  and  significant  classes 
of  phenomena.  First,  we  find  that  persons  on  the  eve  of  marriage 
make  special  contracts  about  their  property  in  every  case  in  which 
they  have  property  enough  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  proceeding, 
and  in  which  the  marriage  is  a  deliberate  open  step  taken  with  the 
assent  and  advice  of  their  friends  ;  and  moreover  that  these  special 
contracts  invariably  set  aside  the  rules  of  the  common  law  by  giving 
to  the  wife  large  powers  over  property  which  that  law  would  vest 
entii*ely  in  the  husband.  Why  do  they  do  this  ?  If  the  law  is  good, 
that  the  husband  being  the  stronger,  should  be  complete  master  over 
the  whole  property  of  both,  why  do  the  wife's  friends  always  force 
him  and  his  wife  too  to  forego  the  benefit  of  that  law)  Of  the 
thousands  of  marriage  settlements  which  are  made  every  year,  every 
one  bears  conclusive  testimony  that  the  parties  to  it  believe  that 
the  rule  of  the  common  law  is  not  just  or  expedient.  Remember,  I 
am  not  saying  that  this  universal  practice  proves  of  itself  that  the  law  is 
bad :  what  it  proves  is  that  the  large  class  who  make  marriage 
settlements  think  the  law  bad. 

This  is  the  first  class  of  phenomena ;  now  for  the  second. 

I  mentioned  before  that  the  law  is  made  up  partly  of  the  unwritten 
traditions  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  which  we  call  Equity.  As 
property  increased,  and  its  arrangements  became  more  complicated, 
the  old  simple  rules  and  maxims  of  the  common  law  were  found  in- 
Bufiicient  for  the  questions  which  pressed  for  solution;  and  largo 
provinces  of  human  transactions  were  in  effect  outlawed.  Hence  a]x>Be 
by  steps  not  easy  to  trace  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellors,  who 
were  men  of  much  greater  range  of  knowledge  than  the  common  law 
Jadges.  The  knowledge  of  the  latter  was  confined  to  the  old  English 
and  Norman  rules,  which  sufficed  for  the  simpler  state  of  society 
that  had  passed  away;  while  the  Chancellors,  who,  before  the  Refer- 
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mationy  were  usually  Ecclesiastics,  had  a  knowledge  of  the  later 
Boman  law,  a  law  filmed  for  and  suited  to  a  complex  and  ciyilized 
aociety.  Gradually  a  very  large  portion  of  transactions  relating  to 
vrop&rty  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Chancery,  which,  as  to  many 
important  matters  reversed  the  rules  of  the  Common  Law.  And  it 
Biaj  be  stated  with  truth  that  whenever  such  conflict  of  jurisprudence 
took  place,  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  abrpgating  an  antiquated  and 
barburous  law,  and  substituting  for  it  a  civilized  one  adapted  to  the 
wantB  of  a  wealthy  and  active  community.  Now,  there  are  few 
departments  of  Common  Law  more  encroached  on  by  the  Court  of 
Chaacery  than  that  which  regulates  the  property  of  husband  and 
wife. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ordinary  marriage  settlement  could  not 
operate  bat  for  the  Court  of  Chancery.  For  the  wife  takes  property 
through  the  medium  of  trustees,  and  trusts  are  invisible  to  and 
luknowii  by  courts  of  law,  but  are  enforced  in  Chancery. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Court  of  Chancery  recognised  the  validity 
of  contracts  between  husband  and  wife  ;  and  made  him  a  trustee 
of  property  for  his  wife  if  he  was  bound  by  express  contract  or  by 
circiimstances  to  be  such. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Court  refused  to  give  the  husband  any 
aasistanoe  towards  recovering  the  wife's  property  in  the  hands  of  a 
third  person,  without  giving  her  the  opportunity  of  claiming  to 
have  it  settled  for  the  benefit  of  herself  and  her  children.  And  it 
aUowed  wives  to  institute  suits  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  this 
claim,  with  respect  to  all  property  accrued  to  them  and  outstanding 
in  the  hands  of  third  persons.  This  is  called  the  wife's  Equity  to  a 
Settlement. 

We  have,  then,  the  testimony  of  the  most  enlightened  English 
lawyers,  of  those  who  adapted  the  law  to  the  progress  of  events, 
and  made  it  tolerable  by  a  civilized  community,  that  the  Common 
Law  rule  of  giving  all  the  wife's  property  to  the  husband  is  a  bad 
rale,  to  be  violated  whenever  there  is  property  enough  to  admit  of 
the  intervention  of  trustees,  or  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  itself. 

There  is  also  this  to  be  observed :  that  the  rule  against  which  the 
richer  classes  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  have  entered  such  practical 
protests,  was  not  for  centuries  after  its  establishment  so  onerous  as 
social  and  economical  changes  afterwards  made  it.  In  our  early 
history,  leaseholds  for  years  did  not  exist,  and  personal  chattels 
were  almost  confined  to  flocks  and  herds,  household  goods,  and  such 
like  perishable  commodities.  But  it  is  with  respect  to  personal 
chattels  that  the  Common  Law  bears  so  hardly  on  the  wife ;  with 
respect  to  freehold  property — ^in  early  times  the  great  bulk  of 
property — it  is  better,  though  still  admitting  of  improvement. 

Having  thus  shown  what  is  that  Common  Law  which  should  be 
altered,  and  how  it  is  set  aside  by  the  wealthier  classes  and  the 
Oonrt  of  Chancery,  I  pass  to  the  most  important  question  of  all. 
Have  we  evidence  that  the  Common  Law  works  ill  ?  If  not,  wo 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  alter  it.    There  is  plenty  of  work  to 
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be  done  in  the  world  before  we  need  occupy  our  time  and  strength  in 
clearing  away  mere  eyesores  and  anomalies.  I  intimated  before  that 
the  existence  of  a  priyato  practice  contrary  to  the  law  demonstrates 
nothing  positive  as  to  the  nature  of  the  law  itself,  but  only  that 
certain  persons  think  it  ill-adapted  to  their  case.  The  practice  of 
the  Chancery  lawyers  is  a  more  general  expression  of  the  same 
opinion,  for  they  apply  their  doctrines  to  all  cases  falling  within 
their  power.  But  the  question  of  questions  is  this,  whether  there  is 
evidence  that  rich  people  and  Chancery  lawyers  are  right  in  thinking 
that  the  Conunon  Law  works  ill. 

I  wish,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  that  this  question  could 
be  answered  in  the  negative.  I  wish  it  could  be  shown  that  those 
who  have  departed  from  the  Common  Law,  have  done  so  in  the  mere 
pride  of  their  hearts,  or  wantonness  of  their  fancies.  But  that  cannot 
be.  I  will  not  dwell  on  my  own  very  limited  knowledge  beyond 
observing,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  person  who  does  not  know  at 
least  one  case  of  hardship  and  wrong  directly  traceable  to  the  rule 
of  law.  But  full  evidence  has  now  been  taken  before  the  late 
Parliamentary  Committee.  Witnesses  have  been  examined  who 
have  the  fullest  opportunities  of  seeing,  from  different  points  of 
view,  and  in  different  places,  the  domestic  life  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  the  working  on  a  large  scale  of  the  rules  which  govern  it.  Two 
witnesses  are  clergymen  in  charge  of  populous  London  parishes;  one  is 
a  London  police  magistrate  ;  one  the  clerk  of  the  Liverpool  magis- 
trates ;  one  a  lady  acting  as  district-visitor  in  Belfast ;  one  a  manu- 
facturer employing  female  labour  largely  in  Nottingham.  They  all 
unite  in  saying  that  the  law  works  visible  mischief ;  they  tell  us 
tales  of  wives  plundered  by  worthless  and  dissipated  husbands ;  of 
their  inability  to  obtain  payment  of  legacies  due  to  them,  because 
the  executors  are  afraid  of  the  husbands'  legal  rights;  of  their 
savings  being  drawn  from  their  places  of  deposit ;  of  their  furniture 
and  even  their  clothes  being  taken  to  provide  for  their  husband's 
sensual  enjoyments.  And  the  law  protects  and  encourages  him  in 
all  this  I  The  selfish,  hardened  man  may  console  himself  by  reflecting 
that  he  is  only  doing  what  ho  will  with  his  own ;  the  timid,  cowed 
wife  is  still  further  disheartened  by  knowing  that  her  husband  is 
within  his  legal  right. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  true  that  to  some  very  far  advanced  in  brutally 
and  lawlessness,  the  fact  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  wi^ 
would  make  no  difference  ;  they  might  stiU  take  it  by  force  though 
not  their  own. 

But  independently  of  the  circumstances  that  the  wife  could,  and 
often  would,  protect  her  property,  if  really  made  hers,  from  any 
husband,  it  cannot  be  and  is  not  true  that  the  majority  of  men, 
-though  self-indulgent  and  cruel  in  their  selfishness,  would  not  be 
slower  to  take  what  is  not  legally  their  own  than  they  are  to  take 
what  is.  It  must  be  that  the  wife  would  be  inspirited  and  the 
husband  discouraged  if  the  support  of  the  law  were  shifted  from  the 
stronger  side  to  l£e  weaker. 
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With  every  disposition  to  pay  respect  to  the  views  of  opponents, 
I  confess  to  a  difficulty  in  extending  that  toleration  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  evils  complained  of  are  the  result,  not  of  the  law,  but  of  the 
incurable  vice  of  husbands.  Doubtless  there  are  bad  husbands,  as 
there  are  bad  wives ;  and  they  all  wrong  their  consorts  by  wasting 
pn^rty  and  in  other  ways.  And  it  may  be  true  that  there  is  no  socifd 
phenomenon  for  which  one  single  cause  alone  can  be  assigned.  But 
if  we  have  a  system  from  which  certain  effects  may  be  expected,  and 
we  find  those  effects  in  abundance,  it  is  mere  perversity  to  argue 
that  the  effects  are  not  the  fruits  of  Uie  system,  but  of  something  else. 
We  all  know  that  arbitrary  power  is  liable  to  be  abused ;  we  give 
arbitrary  and  plenary  power  to  husbands  over  their  wives'  property; 
we  find  a  substantial  number  of  them  grossly  misusing  that 
property ;  what  sense  is  there  then  in  attributing  the  misuse  to  any 
cause  but  the  possession  of  the  power?  White  men  have  a 
tendency  to  despise  negroes,  and  will  probably  to  some  extent 
misuse  them  when  strong  enough  ;  but  what  would  be  thought  of 
the  man  who  should  argue  that  the  cruelties  and  indignities  com- 
monly heaped  upon  negro  slaves  by  bad  masters  were  not  the  result 
of  the  slave  laws,  but  of  the  inherent  relations  between  white  men 
and  black  ?  It  is  beyond  controversy  that  evil  not  only  exists  under 
the  law,  but  flows  directly  and  visibly  from  the  law. 

What  then  are  the  facts  that  we  have  before  us  ?  On  the  one 
side  we  have  a  law  working  in  one  direction  and  giving  the  woman's 
property  to  the  man.  On  the  other  side  we  have  another  law,  and 
a  right  of  private  contract,  unlimited  in  principle,  in  practice  limited 
by  the  amount  of  property,  both  working  in  the  contrary  direction, 
and  setting  up  the  woman  as  independent  of  the  man.  We  have 
two  laws  warring  with  one  another.  Moreover,  the  dividing  line 
between  them  is  the  dividing  line  between  rich  and  poor.  The  poor 
cannot  afford  the  costly  luxury  of  marriage  settlements,  and  the 
operations  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  are  in  the  upper  air,  far  above 
their  heads.  But  can  this  be  right  ?  Can  it  be  well  to  have  two 
contradictory  laws,  one  for  the  rich  and  the  other  for  the  poor  ?  If 
the  gifts  of  the  wife's  property  to  the  husband  be  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  marriage  contract,  the  practice  of  the  wealthier  classes 
and  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  wrong,  and  should  be  forbidden ; 
if  that  practice  is  right,  then  the  Common  Law  is  wrong. 

That  there  should  be  some  change  then  appears  to  me  to  admit  of 
demonstration.  It  only  remains  to  decide  in  which  direction  the 
change  shall  be.  And  here  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  when  the  case  is 
once  understood.  On  the  Common  Law  grave  and  mischievous  con- 
sequences are  affiliated  ;  of  the  opposite  law  there  is  no  complaint, 
.  and  the  classes  who  enjoy  it  have  now  for  a  very  long  series  of  years 
shown  a  steady  disposition,  not  to  relax,  but  to  extend  its  operation. 
Unless,  therefore,  there  is  some  objection  not  included  in  the  scope 
of  the  foregoing  observations,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  the 
portion  of  the  law  which  ought  to  be  altered  is  that  law  which  gives 
to  the  husband  the  property  of  the  wife. 
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And  this  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  varions  objections 
which  are  made  to  the  alteration  proposed:  a  consideration  which  the 
time  allotted  to  me  will  render  much  more  cursory  than  I  could 
wish.  But  before  dealing  with  them,  I  will  make  one  remark  which 
may  save  some  misapprehension.  The  precise  nature  of  the  change 
to  be  made  is  not  the  thesis  before  the  meeting,  and  it  would  be  a 
misuse  of  your  valuable  time  if  I  were  to  go  into  it.  But  I  have 
dwelt  so  much  in  argument  on  settlements  made  by  contract  and  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  it  might  be  supposed  I  aim  at  settling 
all  properties  in  the  same  way.  That  is  not  so.  I  think  that  the 
system  of  settlements  has  worked  great  good  as  between  husband 
and  wife,  because  it  has  more  or  less  abrogated  the  bad  rule  of 
the  Common  Law.  But  as  between  husband  and  wife  on  the 
one  side,  and  more  remote  interests  on  the  other,  I  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  ordinary  settlements  ;  and  at  all  events  they  are 
wholly  inapplicable  to  small  properties  and  to  earnings.  Without 
arguing  the  matter  in  any  detail,  I  say  that  those  arrangements  Of 
property  seem  to  me  the  best  which  leave  each  adult  generation 
freest  to  deal  with  it,  and  that  the  best  change  in  this  case  is  the 
shortest  and  the  simplest,  viz.,  to  make  married  women,  in  the 
absence  of  contract,  free  and  absolute  owners  of  their  own  property. 

That  objections  should  spring  up  to  such  a  change  as  we  are  dis- 
cussing is  a  matter  of  course.  As  in  this  world  we  have  nothing 
good  without  its  defects,  so  we  have  no  bad  thing  without  its  good 
points.  Partly  from  this  cause,  partly  from  the  pervading  habit  of 
confounding  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed  with  the  eternal 
principles  of  right,  partly  from  indolence  and  fear  of  the  unknown, 
there  is  nothing  established  for  which  reasons  are  not  found. 

I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  any  detailed  or  metho- 
dical statement  of  the  objections  to  altering  the  law.  Such  as  I 
state  here  I  have  picked  up  partly  from  newspaper  articles,  partly 
from  the  line  of  examination  adopted  in  Committee  by  those  hostile 
to  the  pending  bill.  I  must  take  what  I  have  found ;  and  I  will 
give  a  specific  answer  to  each,  premising  however  that  there  is  one 
general,  and  as  I  think  conclusive,  answer  to  them  all. 

Firsl^  it  is  said  that  if  married  women  have  property  they  must 
be  responsible  for  debts,  must  be  liable  to  lawsuits  and  to  imprison- 
ment, and  it  is  asked  with  some  triumph  whether  it  would  be  good 
for  a  family  that  the  mother  should  go  to  gaol.  The  answer  is 
obvious.  Imprisonment  pei^  se  is  not  good  for  anybody,  male  or 
female,  married  or  single,  with  or  without  a  family.  What  is  good 
is  that  people  should  perform  their  duties,  and  to  that  end  they  must 
puffer  such  penalties  as  nwait  the  neglect  of  them.  If  we  are  right 
in  supposing  women  to  be  free  and  responsible  moral  agents,  it 
is  better  for  them  and  all  connected  with  them  that  as  they  sow  so 
they  should  reap. 

Secondly,  it  is  said  that  women  must  be  made  liable  to  maintain 
their  offspring  as  men  now  are.  Be  it  so.  Whatever  legal  liability 
now  rests  on  men  (and  I  believe  it  is  of  the  very  slenderest  amount) 
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let  the  same  rest  on  women.  The  moral  liability  clearly  would 
attach  on  the  possession  of  properly.  It  does  attach  now  when  they 
have  separate  property,  and  when  they  are  widowed,  and  it  is  dis- 
charged by  women  quite  as  conscientiously  as  by  men. 

Thirdly,  it  is  alleged  that  difiSculties  would  arise  with  tradesmen 
supplying  the  family,  who  would  not  know  whom  they  were  trusting. 
But  it  would  be  their  business  to  know,  and  they  would  know. 
Difficulties  do  indeed  arise  now  when  a  wife  is  not  on  terms  with 
her  husband,  but  these  are  owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  law,  and 
would  vanish  with  its  alteration.  That  difficulties  would  arise  when 
husband  and  wife  are  on  the  usual  terms  is  inconceivable.  None  such 
arise  when  daughter  keeps  house  for  father,  sister  for  brother,  or 
servant  for  master. 

Fourthly,  some  apprehend  that  frauds  on  creditors  by  means  of 
feunily  settlements  would  be  more  frequent.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  or  why.  They  can  only  be  effected  by  preconcerted  arrange- 
ment, and  that  can  be  made  now  as  between  husband  and  wife, 
through  the  medium  of  trustees.  But  such  frauds  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  ;  they  may  bo  committed 
between  a  trader  and  any  other  relative ;  they  form  part  of  a  totally 
different  branch  of  law,  and  ought  not  to  bo  imported  into  this 
question  at  all.  If  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  law  had  any  bear- 
ing at  all  on  them,  it  would  rather  tend  to  diminish  them,  for  it 
would  take  away  from  the  reasons  which  a  man  has  for  giving 
property  to  his  wife. 

r  have  answered  the  above  four  objections  veiy  briefly.  So  far  as 
the  various  considerations  go,  they  all  appear  to  me  to  afford  reasons 
for,  instead  of  against,  a  change  in  the  law.  And  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  they  are  ought  but  chance  weapons  snatched  up  in 
haste  and  fear,  not  real  defences  selected  on  mature  reflection. 

The  fifth  objection  I  shall  notice  is,  that  the  majority  of  people 
do  very  well  with  the  present  law,  and  that  you  ought  not  to  legislate 
for  the  minority.  It  is  a  singular  fallacy  to  apply  such  a  maxim  to 
such  a  case.  I  quite  agree  that  you  ought  not  to  pass  a  law  to  benefit 
the  minority  at  the  expense  of  the  majority.  Because  one  man  drinks 
too  much,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  saying  that  all  his  neighbours 
shall  have  no  beer.  We  have  no  right  to  subject  hundreds  to  serious 
inconvenience  in  order  to  keep  one  vicious  person  from  injuring 
himself.  But  in  every  case  in  which  the  state  of  the  law  does  not 
affect  the  majority,  you  legislate  for  the  minority.  Thus  it  is  with 
all  laws  against  crime.  Not  for  the  righteous  man  are  such  laws 
made,  but  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient.  Tou  or  I  would  not  go 
about  picking  pockets  if  all  the  laws  against  larceny  were  abolished 
to-morrow ;  but  the  laws  are  right  for  the  sake  of  the  minority,  who 
are  not  beyond  temptation,  and  of  the  interest  which  the  majority 
have  in  the  good  behaviour  of  the  rest.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  in  all 
cases  in  which  married  people  behave  with  ordinary  good  sense  and 
temper,  and  in  which  no  untoward  accident  happens,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  their  family  affairs  will  go  well 
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under  any  law,  or  under  no  law  at  alL  They  are  as  independent  of 
the  law  of  property  as  we  are  of  the  law  of  larceny.  It  is  in  the 
minority  of  cases  that  quarrels  within  or  calamities  from  without 
occur ;  and  for  the  sake  of  these  cases,  and  of  the  interest  which  the 
majority  have  that  their  neighbours'  affairs  shall  run  smoothly  the 
law  should  be  framed.  If  it  is  said  that  in  order  to  benefit  this 
minority,  we  are  introducing  a  prejudicial  principle  which  will  em- 
barrass the  bulk  of  mankind,  that  is  simply  begging  the  whole  ques- 
tion which  I  am  here  discussing. 

I  pass  to  an  objection  which  I  have  placed  last,  because  it  is  the 
one  appearing  to  be  of  greatest  weight  with  thoughtful  opponents 
of  this  change,  and  it  goes  far  more  to  the  root  of  the  matter  than 
those  I  have  been  dealing  with.  I  must  endeavour  to  state  it  briefly, 
and  will  try  to  do  so  honestly,  though  it  is  always  very  difficult  to 
state  an  opponent's  case  in  a  way  that  he  would  approve. 

The  objection  then,  as  I  understand  it,  is  founded  on  au  essential 
difference  of  character  between  men  and  women,  and  the  essential 
relations  between  husband  and  wife,  and  it  runs  thus :  Men  are 
stronger  and  wiser  than  women,  and  more  competent  to  take  the 
direction  of  affairs.  The  husband  is  the  head  of  the  whole  family. 
It  is  he  who  must  control  the  style  of  the  establishment,  fix  the 
common  residence,  choose  their  conunon  occupations.  On  account  of 
these  powers  and  duties,  the  law  has  given  to  the  husband  the 
property  of  the  wife,  and  you  cannot  do  otherwise  without  seriously 
weakening  his  legitimate  authority  and  introducing  subjects  of  con- 
stant quarrel. 

I  have  never  seen  the  argument  stated  otherwise  than  in  general 
terms  and  with  some  ambiguity.  It  rests  mainly  on  the  natural  relations 
of  husband  and  wife  ;  but  it  also  introduces  the  assertion  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  law  has  on  account  of  those  relations  given  to  the 
husband  the  wife's  property. 

The  historical  part  of  ike  argument  I  believe  to  be  untrue.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  examine  it  closely,  but  it  would  not  be  very 
important  for  the  present  object,  and  would  carry  me  far  beyond  my 
due  bounds.  I  will  only  say  that  it  seems  to  me  much  more  probable 
that  our  law  is  a  remnant  of  that  which  was  known  to  the  Romans 
as  the  pairia  potestasj  the  patriarchal  power  which  prevailed  among 
the  Aryan  nations,  and  still  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  India  ;  under 
which  all  females  (married  or  not)  were  subject  to  their  male  rela- 
tives, and  under  which  the  bead  of  the  family  had  absolute  dominion 
over  the  whole  faniily,  and  not  over  his  wife  alone.  The  Romans, 
who  had  singular  power  of  moulding  their  laws  to  fit  the  growth  of 
society,  found  the  domestic  tyranny  intolerable,  and  they  got  rid  of 
it  by  one  process  after  another  ;  and  the  position  of  a  wife  under  the 
later  Roman  law  was  one  of  great  freedom.  The  influx  of  the  ruder 
Aryan  nations  brought  back  many  older  and  ruder  customs,  and, 
coupled  with  the  influence  of  Christianity,  or  at  least^f  the  Christian 
priesthoods,  placed  women  in  a  position  fer  inferior  to  what  they 
occupied  under  the  civilized  imperial  system.    Since  that  er%  where 
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ihe  Roman  law  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  jurispradence, 
women  have  generally  attained  a  more  independent  position.  In  our 
conntrj  where  we  have  been  jealous  of  admitting  the  Roman  law, 
and  where  it  has  only  edged  in,  as  it  were  sideways,  through  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  women  have  not  atttuued  so  much  liberty.  If  this 
rough  outline  is  substantially  true,  it  follows  that  so  far  from  our  law 
springing  from  an  enlightened  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  husband,  it  is  but  a  fragment  of  a  barbarous 
system,  rejected  by  all  nations  in  proportion  as  they  have  civilized 
and  improved  their  laws. 

Turning  from  the  historical  to  the  social  side  of  the  objection,  I 
take  exception  to  it  on  three  grounds.  I  say  that  the  superiority  of 
the  male  sex  is  very  much  overstated  ;  that  the  necessity  of  having 
a  smgle  arbiter  in  family  affairs  is  very  much  overstated ;  and  that 
even  without  deducting  for  these  two  exaggerations,  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  the  husband  is  the  best,  or  the  necessaiy  arbiter,  he  should 
therefore  take  all  his  wife's  property. 

It  may  be  generally  true  that  men  are  stronger  and  in  large 
affairs  wiser  than  women  ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  universally  true* 
Everyone  must  know  many  cases  in  which  the  wife  is  both  stronger 
and  wiser  than  the  husband :  and  there  are  departments  of  family 
affiiirs  in  which  women  in  general  arc  wiser  and  firmer  than  men 
in  general. 

Again,  I  admit  that  on  some  subjects  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
fiunily  and  not  admitting  any  but  a  single  course  of  action,  some  one 
must,  in  the  last  resort,  and  in  cases  of  irreconcileable  difference, 
decide ;  and  I  should  not  be  a  man  if  I  did  not  think  that  that  one 
must  be  the  husband.  But  how  few  such  cases  are ;  and  how 
unjust  and  unwise  not  to  let  the  wife  have  her  natural  weight, 
that  weight  which  her  character  should  give  her,  in  the  family 
councils.  The  proposition  amounts  to  this,  that  it  is  right  to 
starve  into  submission  by  the  stoppage  of  supplies  that  wife 
v^hom  all  the  authority  and  superior  wisdom  of  her  husband 
fail  to  convince.  For  all  reasonable  exercise  of  legitimate  authority 
the  husband  has  ample  advantages  without  giving  him  the  power  of 
stripping  his  wife  bare  of  what^  if  she  were  single,  would  be  hers :  for 
ought  beyond  this,  such  a  power  can  only  minister  to  the  exercise  of 
a  capricious  and  irritating  tyranny. 

But  I  said  that  there  was  one  general  and  conclusive  answer  to  all 
objections,  and  it  is  indeed  the  most  satisfactory  answer  that  can  be 
given :  the  answer  from  experience. 

I  will  not  recur  again  to  the  practice  of  settlement  in  our  own 
country  beyond  saying  that  if  the  apprehended  evils  had  any  real 
existence,  evidence  would  be  adduced  to  show  that  they  existed 
already  among  the  more  opulent  classes.  But  the  evidence  on  that 
subject  is  a  blank. 

I  pass  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  other  countries:  countries  which 
have  been  subject  to  our  law,  have  found  it  work  ill,  have  changed  it, 
and  have  rejoiced  in  the  change.     On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
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tho  law  has  been  altered  witliin  the  last  thirty  years.  The  New 
Eogland  States,  as  their  wont  is,  led  the  way ;  they  set  to  work  very 
cautiously,  but  as  they  went  on  were  so  convinced  of  the  soundness 
of  their  principle^  that  now  in  nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  them  wives 
liavo,  with  exceptions  needless  to  mention  here,  the  uncontrolled 
disposition  of  their  own  property.  In  New  York  a  married  woman 
has  been  made  as  free  in  this  respect  as  a  single  one.  The  Western 
States  have  followed  the  example,  and  have  actually  made  this  law 
part  of  their  constitution,  so  as  to  remove  it  from  the  control  of  the 
State  legislatures.  Upper  Canada  has  taken  large  strides  in  the  same 
direction.  And,  Mr.  Dudley  Field  tells  us,  that  the  negro  women, 
lately  set  free,  desire  to  have  similar  laws  passed  for  their  benefit; 
but  the  male  negroes,  he  says,  have  a  high  notion  of  the  dignity  of 
their  sex,  and  are  apt  to  enforce  all  their  rights  against  their  wives. 

And  what  say  those  who  come  forward  to  tell  us  of  the  state  of 
things  in  America?  Do  they  say  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
legal  difficulties  and  frauds  upon  creditors,  a  diminution  of  the  law- 
ful authority  of  the  husband,  and  a  crop  of  dissensions  and  disputes  t 
Such  evils  appear  to  have  been  foreboded  in  America  as  here.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  of  their  having  any  basis  in  fact.  The  witnesses 
who  speak,  speak  the  other  way.  Mr.  Atkinson,  an  eminent  cotton 
manufacturer  at  Lowell,  says,  '^  The  objection  of  the  opponents  of  a 
separate  estate  for  women,  on  the  ground  that  it  will  promote  a 
division  in  families,  simply  suggests  a  smile  here  :  no  such  result  has 
followed  from  our  legislation,  except  where  the  brutality  or  laziness 
of  the  man  has  rendei*ed  such  separation  proper  and  right."  Mr. 
Dudley  Field,  one  of  the  foremost  members  of  the  New  York  Bar, 
says,  '^  As  to  the  tendency  of  such  legislation  to  break  up  or  sow 
dissension  in  families,  I  have  not  observed  anywhere,  or  at  any  time, 
that  this  legislation  has  been  attended  with  any  such  result  I  doubt 
whether  half-a-dozen  instances  of  such  a  tendency  could  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  inquiries  of  all  my  friends."  And  Mr.  Bose,  Finance 
Minister  of  Canada,  answers  thus :  "  Q.  Has  it  tended  to  cause 
division  in  families  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  property? 
A,  I  have  never  heard  any  such  complaint.  Q.  Or  that  the  authority 
of  the  husband  has  been  weakened  in  consequence  of  the  separation 
of  property  ?  A.  Not  in  the  least :  if  such  had  been  the  case,  and 
had  it  altered  in  any  degree  the  social  relation  between  the  two, 
I  think  it  probable  that  public  attention  would  have  been  drawn  to 
it,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  of  the  kind."  In  a  word,  though 
the  experience  of  these  States  has  not  been  of  long  duration,  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  prophesied  evils  have  not  appeared,  that  the 
results  as  yet  seen  have  been  such  as  the  considerations  I  have  been 
dwelling  upon  would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  that  the  desire  of  those 
who  have  tried  the  experiment  is  not  to  recall  it  but  only  to  complete 
it  in  those  instances  in  which  it  is  still  incomplete. 

What  then  is  the  result  ?  Why,  that  this  change  is  one  of  the 
very  safest  ever  proposed  to  a  nation.  Most  reformers  are  forced, 
more  or  less,  to  leap  in  the  dark ;  they  cannot  forecast  the  precise 
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effect  of  their  reforms.  Bat  here,  we  have  our  own  experience  among 
large  classes^  and  the  experience  of  kindred  communities  among 
all  classes ;  and  everything  teaches  us  that  the  existing  evil  is 
substantial,  the  expected  good  certain,  and  the  foreboded  mischief 
delusive. 

We  must  not,  indeed,  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
a  change  will  operate.  Among  the  richer  classes,  who  govern  their 
property  by  special  contracts,  hardly  any  direct  effect  would  be 
produced.  Among  all  classes  hardly  any  direct  effect  would  be  felt 
by  those  who  act  together  with  ordinary  good  temper  and  sense. 
But  there  would  still  remain  many  among  the  poorer  classes  to  feel 
the  effect  directly  and  sensibly.  And  the  indirect  effect  would,  we 
may  fairly  hope,  be  wide  and  lasting;  the  effect  of  satisfaction 
produced  by  all  laws  founded  on  justice  and  enlarging  freedom ;  the 
effect  produced  on  all  human  beings  by  the  possession  and  ownership 
of  property ;  the  effect,  namely,  of  enlarging  the  minds  and  strengthen- 
ing the  characters  of  women,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  of 
farther  civilizing  and  elevating  the  community  to  which  they  belong. 


THE  PATENT   LAW. 

On  our  System  of  Patent  Law  Adjudicationy  mith  Suageetions  for 
Removing  the  Evils  arising  therefrom.*    By  A.  V.  Newton. 

PATENT  cases  tried  in  our  Common  Law  courts,  if  not  forced  into 
arbitration,  are  disposed  of  in  so  partial  and  incomplete  a  manner 
in  the  first  instance,  as  to  ensure  their  speedy  re-appearance  in  the 
same  or  some  other  court,  from  which  they  not  uncommonly  ascend 
stage  by  stage  until  they  reach  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the 
final  decision  is  struggled  for,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  secure 
the  right  originally  in  contention,  as  of  determining  who  shall  bear 
the  burden  of  the  costs. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  what  facilities  exist  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  costs  when  it  is  remembered,  that  the  practice  of  the 
Common  Law  courts  is  to  reserve  the  consideration  of  all  law  points, 
and  allow  the  verdict  of  the  jury  to  be  first  taken  upon  pleas  that 
would  perhaps  never  have  been  made,  had  it  been  competent  to  the 
defendant  to  test  in  the  first  instance  the  value  of  the  points  re- 
served. This  course  of  proceeding  is  identical  with  that,  where  the 
facts  of  borrowing  and  returning  the  pot  were  first  settled  to  clear 
the  ground  for  the  consideration  of  the  question,  whether  or  not  the 
alleged  owner  of  the  pot  was  ever  in  possession  of  such  an  article. 
Under  this  system  of  adjudication  the  chances  of  the  verdict  are 
reckoned  at  three  to  one  in  favour  of  the  patentee,  and  when  it  is 
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considered  how  few  men  will,  for  pmdential  reasons,  defend  a  patent 
action  that  is  capable  of  comparatiFelj  easy  compromise)  the  power 
of  oppression  held  by  owners  of  patents  will  be  readily  appreciated. 
This  power  is  sometimes  purchased  to  annoy  or  put  down  a  rival 
in  trade,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  in  blind  ignorance  of  the  relatiyo 
rights  of  the  public  and  the  patentee,  and  sometimes  as  a  fruitful 
source  of  extortion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  instances  are  not 
wanting  of  profits  derived  from  the  labours  of  a  patentee  having 
been  garnered  up  for  the  purpose  of  investing  in  law  to  defraud 
the  patentee  of  his  acquired  legal  rights.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  give  examples  of  these  wrongs  attempted  or  inflicted  ;  reference 
will  however  be  made  to  some  cases  within  the  experience  of  the 
writer  to  show  how  pernicious  is  the  system  that  will  enable  a  man 
(even  at  his  own  risk)  to  bring  groundless  actions,  or  actions  founded 
on  untenable  premises. 

One  of  the  earliest  experiences  of  the  wiiter,  where  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  a  defence  rested  mainly  upon  him,  was  in 
a  case  that  came  before  the  late  Chief  Justice  Jervis.  An 
action  was  brought  against  a  small  manufacturer  for  infringing  a 
patent  for  improved  knitting  machinery.  The  claim  set  up  on 
behalf  of  the  patentee  was  so  large  as  to  embrace  the  subject-matter 
of  a  previous  patent,  which  on  being  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Court  caused  a  sudden  collapse  of  the  case,  the  scientific  witness 
under  examination  having  nothing  to  adduce  against  the  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  his  senses.  The  plaintifi*  had,  of  course,  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  action ;  but  there  is  always  a  large  remainder 
not  included  in  taxed  costs.  The  natural  comment  on  this  case  is. 
Would  not  the  full  disclosure  of  the  facts  before  coming  into 
court  have  stopped  proceedings  in  limine?  The  provision  of  Uie 
Patent  Act  of  1852  evidently  aimed  at  this,  and  it  has  to  some 
extent  prevented  litigants  from  fighting  in  the  dark  or  chasing 
shadows ;  but  the  manner  in  vogue  of  framing  the  defendant's  notice 
of  objections  has  not  unfrequently  called  forth  animadversion  from 
the  presiding  judge,  and  that  without  producing  the  slightest  amend* 
ment  in  the  existing  practice. 

A  remarkable  example  of  the  facility  afibrded  by  the  present  mode 
of  procedure  to  a  patentee  persistently  to  follow  up  a  delusive  idea 
that  his  rights  had  been  interfered  with,  and  thereby  inflicting 
incalculable  annoyance  on  his  unfortunate  victims,  is  a  case  that 
arose  out  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  success  of  the  Appold 
pump,  there  first  brought  to  notice  by  its  manufacturers  and  intro- 
ducers, Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos,  the  well-known  engineers, 
induced  the  patentee  of  a  centrifagal  pump  of  earlier  date  to  bring 
an  action  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  at  Westminster  to  recover 
damages  for  the  alleged  infringement  of  his  patent  by  Messrs. 
Easton.  The  trial,  however,  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  defendants. 
The  patentee  then  moved  to  set  aside  the  verdict,  and  obtained  a 
rule,  but  failed  in  the  attempt  to  support  it.  The  expenses  of  these 
proceedings!  so  far,  fell  upon  the  plaintifi*,  except  some  £300  in 
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excess  of  the  defendant's  tax:ed  costs.  Having  found  his  patent 
faulty  the  patentee  applied  for  a  disclaimer  to  amend  his  specifica- 
tion,  and  after  a  contention  before  the  law  officer,  he  was  allowed  to 
strike  out  five  of  his  nine  claims,  preparatory  to  commencing 
a  new  action. 

To  make  sure  of  a  more  enlightened  special  jury,  the  patentee 

now  changed  the  venue  to  York,  the  judge  at  chambers  allowing 

that  unusual  and  inconvenient  proceeding  on  an  undertaking  being 

given  to  pay  all  the  extra  costs  arising  on  the  taking  down  of  the 

defendants'  scientific  and  other  witnesses  from  London  and  keeping 

them  there  to  await  the  trial.     On  this  occasion  the  presiding  judge, 

upon  the  law  of  the  case  and  on  the  plaintiff's  evidence«  directed  the 

jury  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  whose  costs  were  again 

paid,  less  some  £400,  which  they  had  to  make  good.    The  next 

move  of  the  adventurous  patentee  was  to  apply  again  to  the  law 

officer  for  leave  to  pare  down  his  claims,  originally  nine,  to  the 

modest  number  of  two,  in  order  to  clear  the  decks  for  renewed 

action.     This  application  was,  like  the  first  one,  opposed,  and  on  the 

law  officer  being  informed  what  would  certainly  be  the  result  of  his 

allowing  a  disclaimer,  he  (holding  up  the  specification  with  seven 

claims  struck  out)  said,  <^  He  must  be  a  bold  man  who  would  bring 

an  action  on  such  a  thing  as  this,"  and  then  granted  the  prayer. 

The  patentee  was,  however,  found  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  he. 

followed  up  his  success  by  a  further  action,  in  which  he  was  once 

more  beaten.    Not  being  able  to  pay  the  costs  of  this  action,  he 

went  abroad,  and  the  defendants  thereupon,  and  for  the  purpose  of 

preventing  further  mischief,  made  him  an  outlaw  and  took  his  patent 

in  execution.     Thus  ended  a  persecution  which  is  allowed  under  a 

law  enacted  ''to  give  encouragement  to  all  arts  and  inventions  which 

may  be  for  the  public  good."    Does  not  this  story  prove  that  similar 

protection  to  that  afibrded  to  patentees  when  the  repeal  of  their 

patents  is  threatened  (by  the  interposition  of  the  Attorney-General's 

fiat,  which  must  be  first  obtained  before  legal  proceedings  can  be 

coipmenced)   is   required   by  the   public   to  secure  them   against 

groundless  actions  ? 

In  considering  any  suggested  amendment  of  the  law  for  adjudi- 
cating upon  patents  for  inventions,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  very  rarely  does  a  case  turn  upon  a  disputed  fact.  On  the 
contrary,  the  litigants  are  at  one  as  to  the  facts,  but  it  is  on  the 
value  or  bearing  of  the  facts  that  the  dispute  arises,  always  sup« 
posing  that  the  litigants  clearly  understand  what  they  are  disputing 
about.  Now,  it  may  be  a  fact  that  a  patent  on  which  litigation 
is  threatened,  was  anticipated  in  part  or  wholly  by  a  patent  of  prior 
date.  To  settle  this  point  will,  in  general,  require  no  extrinsic  evi<* 
dence,  but  a  comparison  of  the  specifications  of  the  two  patents  will 
suffice  for  its  settlement.  Or  the  patent  may  be  anticipated  by  prior 
public  working.  In  such  case  proof  by  competent  witnesses  will  be 
required  to  support  the  allegation.  But  that  being  the  ground  of 
defence,  what  reason  is  there  in  putting  the  patentee  to  the  proof 
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that  he  possesses  a  patent  and  that  he  filed  a  specification,  that  the 
specification  folly  sets  forth  the  invention,  that  the  invention  is 
usefal,  &c,y  &c.  f  Again,  a  requirement  of  the  law  overlooked  by  a 
plaintiff  maj  be  the  thing  confidently  relied  on  by  a  defendant  as  an 
answer  to  an  action  for  infringement ;  and  that  being  so,  is  it  not 
monstrous  that  all  the  costs  of  an  action  should  be  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate, when  a  word  from  the  defendant,  reserved  for  delivery  in 
open  courty  collapses  the  plaintiff's  case  f  This  is  an  injustice  not 
only  to  the  pursuer  of  the  suit,  but  to  other  litigants  in  the  same 
court,  their  causes  being  thus  forced  prematurely  to  trial.  Mishaps 
of  tMs  kind  are  not  infrequent.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  a  suit  was 
commenced  on  a  patent  which  it  had  been  found  necessary,  in  order 
to  render  it  valid,  to  amend  by  disclaimer.  The  defendant,  with  all 
apparent  innocence,  denied  the  existence  of  a  disclaimer,  and  on 
investigation  it  was  found  that  it  had  been  applied  for  and  obtained 
'in  a  wrong  name:  the  plaintiff  was  therefore  out  of  court 

At  another  time  the  writer  chanced  to  witness  the  collapse  of  a 
case  after  great  interest  had  been  excited  by  a  promise  to  the  jury  of 
an  edible  treat  to  be  prepared  before  their  eyes,  in  illustration  of  the 
merits  of  the  invention.  This  collapse  was  occasioned  by  the  owner 
of  the  patent  not  having  been  registered  as  its  proprietor.  Again, 
a  new  legal  point  will  arise,  forming  the  main  if  not  the  only  defence, 
as  in  the  telegraph  cable  case  of  Newall  v.  Elliott,  where  the  defence 
eventually  rested  on  the  infringement  occurring  on  the  high  seas, 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown.  Why  should  not  cases  of  this 
type  be  forced  to  a  decbion  independently  and  anticipatory  of  other 
matters  depending  thereon  ? 

But  the  most  common  cause  of  litigation  arising  out  of  patents  is 
the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  specifi- 
cation. What  with  vague  claims  and  no  claims,  it  has  become  an 
art  to  interpret  specifications ;  and  as  an  imaginative  art  critic  finds 
beauties  in  a  picture  that  the  executant  never  dreamed  of,  so  the 
skilled  interpreter  of  specifications  can  often  find  invention  claimed, 
that  will  suit  the  growing  wants  of  the  patentee.  The  most  remark- 
able instance  on  record  of  the  exercise  of  this  power,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  famous  sewing  machine  cases  founded  on  the  patent  of  Mr. 
Judkins.  A  brief  outline  of  the  course  of  proceedings  so  familiar  to 
the  sewing  machine  trade  as  the  Foxwell  suits,  will  suffice  to  point 
to  the  lesson  which  those  suits  convey.  The  patent  in  question  having 
been  purchased  for  a  trifle  by  Mr.  Foxwell,  its  merits  were  subjected 
to  dose  scrutiny,  and  the  specification  being  found  to  bo  defective 
in  some  respects,  but  possessing  the  quality  of  elasticity  from  the 
vagueness  of  its  phraseology,  it  was  resolved  to  improve  it  under  the 
Disclaimer  and  Amendment  Act.  After  undergoing  a  compound 
operation  analogous  to  pruning  and  grafting,  it  was  found  to  embrace 
idmost  every  kind  of  shuttle  sewing  machine.  In  other  words,  it  was  * 
hoped  by  the  possession  of  this  invaluable  patent  to  control  nine 
tenths  of  the  sewing  machine  trade  of  Great  Britain.  Fired  with 
this  idea,  Mr.  FoxweU  commenced  legal  proceedings  against  a  weU- 
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known  sewing  machine  manufacturer,  for  compensation  for  an  alleged 
infringement  of  his  amended  patent,  and  at  the  third  trial  succeeded 
in  driving  his  opponent  into  a  compromise,  whereby  the  sum  of 
jB4,250  was  paid  in  liquidation  of  all  demands,  and  including  a  free 
licence  to  work  the  patent  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  Encou- 
raged by  this  success,  he,  through  his  solicitor,  apprised  the  trade  of 
his  intention  to  levy  royalties  on  the  users  of  all  needle  and  shuttle 
machines  other  than  those  manufactured  by  his  licensee,  and  failing 
to  bring  many  to  his  terms  (viz.  a  payment  of  £5  on  every  machine 
used  before  June  20,  1863,  and  £2  on  every  machine  subsequently 
brought  into  use),  he  filed  bills  in  Chancery  against  134  defaulters. 

To  arrest  this  course,  which  it  was  thought  would  destroy  the 
sewing  machine  trade,  an  attempt  was  made  to  consolidate  the  suits, 
and  ultimately  two  large  manufacturers  undertook  at  their  own  cost 
to  test  the  validity  of  the  patent,  the  sole  consideration  being  that 
the  defence  shoidd  be  entirely  lefl  to  their  legal  advisers.  The 
case  {Foxwell  y.  Bostock)  came  before  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Westbury,  and  the  defence  was  substantially  that  the  specifica- 
tion was  defective,  the  nature  or  scope  of  the  invention  not 
being  set  forth,  and  that  what  was  set  forth  was  to  be  found 
in  previous  patents.  In  other  words,  the  case  rested  on  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  specification.  But  how  was  this  meaning,  or  the 
absence  of  any  meaning,  to  be  ascertained  t  A  departure  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  proceeding  was  essential,  and  fortunately  the 
presiding  judge  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  After  the  plaintiff's 
case  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
appreciate  the  position  of  the  defendant,  who  was  virtually  contend- 
ing with  a  shadow,  he  remarked — "  You  see  how  much  evidence  is 
thrown  away  and  how  much  effort  of  the  counsel  becomes  useless, 
unless  you  first  of  all  determine  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  specifica- 
tion.*' These  were  memorable  words,  for  they  are  an  admission  of 
the  principle  for  which  the  writer  had  long  contended,  but  as  yet 
they  have  borne  no  fruit.  The  decision  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
that  the  specification  of  this  patent  was  insufficient  and  that  the 
patent  was  void  at  law;  and  thus  ended  the  134  Chancery  suits, 
which  if  pursued  would  have  spread  ruin  far  and  wide,  while  affording 
a  rich  harvest  to  the  plaintiff.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  statement 
of  the  cost  of  this  decision  is  not  available  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  public,  but  an  approximate  estimate  may  be  made,  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  defendants'  costs  exceeded  £4,600,  £2,000  of  which 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  two  voluntary  defendants. 

Having  now  (it  is  hoped)  made  out  a  satisfactory  case  for  the 
improvement  of  the  form  of  procedure  in  patent  actions,  the  writer 
would  draw  attention  to  the  very  simple  means  required  to  remove 
the  defects  above  enumerated. 

The  first  step  in  moulding  the  proceedings  in  patent  suits,  in 
accordance  with  reason  and  common  sense,  is  to  put  upon  the  suitor 
the  burden  of  proof  that  he  has  tenable  grounds  of  complaint  against 
the  alleged  infringer ;  and  not  until  this  proof  is  admitted  should  the 
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alleged  infringer  be  called  upon  for  his  defence.  These  proceedings 
woiSd  take  the  place  of  the  preliminary  stages  of  the  patent  action  at 
common  law,  to  wit^  the  delivery  of  the  declaration  and  particulars 
of  breaches  1^  the  plaintiff,  and  tiie  pleas  and  particulars  of  objections 
prepared  in* answer  thereto  by  the  defendant,  and  the  contests  arising 
thereon,  conducted  before  the  judge  in  chambers,  by  the  jumor  counsel 
and  attorneys  of  the  respectiTe  litigants.  In  order  to  entitle  a 
suitor  to  put  an  alleged  infringer  upon  his  defence,  it  is  proposed 
that  his  claim  to  this  privilege  shall  first  be  tested.  To  this  end  he 
will  be  required  to  submit  his  case  to  a  properly  qualified  officer,  to 
be  called,  say,  the ''  examiner,"  whose  duty  shall  be  to  receive  the 
suitor's  declaration  and  particulars  of  breaches,  together  with  a  copy 
of  his  provisional  and  complete  specifications  and  disclaimer  thereto, 
if  any,  and  to  examine  these  documents,  with  a  view  to  putting  a 
definite  interpretation  thereon.  After  making  himself  master  of  the 
saitor's  case  the  examiner  will  proceed  to  compare  with  the  specifica- 
tion, thus  interpreted,  the  suitor's  account  of  the  alleged  infringe- 
ment. In  this  investigation  the  examiner  may  find  (1),  that  the 
invention  is  not  a  proper  subject  for  a  patent ;  that  it  is  an  obvious 
application — ^for  example,  a  mere  substitution  of  one  well-known 
material  for  another;  or  (2),  that  the  claims  of  the  complete  specifi- 
cation are  inconsistent  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  provisional 
specification ;  or  (3),  that  the  alleged  infringement  is  clearly  beyond 
Uie  scope  of  the  patent.  Under  either  of  these  circumstances,  the 
examiner  may  allow  the  question  which  he  has  raised  on  the  validity 
of  the  patent,  or  scope  of  the  patent,  to  be  argued  before  him ;  and 
if  his  difficulty  is  not  removed,  he  will  refuse  the  grant  of  a  writ  to  bring 
the  alleged  infringer  into  court ;  allowing  however  an  appeal  to  the 
court  of  which  the  examiner  is  an  adjunct,  where  the  point  may  be 
discussed  ex  parte^  and  definitively  settled,  if  adverse  to  the  suitor. 
In  a  little  time,  the  probability  is,  that  the  finding  of  the  examiner 
would  be  final,  for  his  experience  would  give  him  a  kind  of  intuitive 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  specifications. 

Up  to  this  point  the  person  against  whom  the  proceedings  are 
directed  will  remain  undisturbed  by  threats  of  an  injunction  or  action 
for  damages,  the  law  intervening  to  protect  him  from  annoyances 
until  some  tangible  grounds  have  been  adduced  that  he  is  amenable 
to  the  law.  If  we  now,  for  a  moment,  revert  to  the  cases  noticed 
above,  we  shall  see  that  both  the  knitting  machine  case  and  the  centri- 
fugal pump  case  might  possibly  have  been  arrested  at  this  stage, 
and  it  is  certain  that  that  class  of  cases,  of  which  Spencer  v.  Jack  is 
a  well-known  type,  would  never  get  to  a  trial.  But  assuming  that 
tk  prima  facie  case  is  nuide  out  by  the  suitor,  the  next  act  of  the 
examiner  will  be  to  issue  a  warrant,  calling  on  the  alleged  infringer 
to  answer  the  declaration  and  show  the  nature  of  his  defence. 

The  examiner  will  now  have  to  investigate  the  defendant's  pleas, 
with  the  view  (1)  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  sufficient  to  in- 
struct the  plaintiff  fully  on  all  the  points  relied  on ;  or  (2)  of  deter- 
mijoing  whether  there  is  not  room  for  doubt  that  the  invention  has 
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been  anticipated,  as  alleged,  by  the  prior  printed  publications 
adduced.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiner,  the  defendant's  par- 
ticulars are  not  sufficiently  specific,  his  duty  will  be  to  order  them 
to  be  amended ;  but  if  the  publications  furnished  are,  to  his  mind,  a 
complete  answer  to  the  action,  his  duty  will  be  to  impress  the  plaintiff 
with  his  belief,  and,  failing  in  this,  to  arrest  the  action  until  the  point 
has  been  decided  by  an  ex  parte  reference  to  the  judge  of  the  court| 
in  favour  of  the  plcuntiff. 

Here,  again,  is  an  important  landing  place  for  arresting  baseless 
actions,  for  the  fact  of  putting  the  complainant  in  full  possession 
of  the  defence  he  has  to  meet,  while  it  would  have  stopped  the 
unregistered  owner  of  the  patent  and  the  owner  of  the  wrongly 
amended  patent  before  referred  to,  £rom  a  useless  expenditure  of 
time  and  money,  would  have  given  the  patentee  of  the  knitting 
machine  timely  warning  of  his  position,  and  would  have  stopped 
the  patentee  of  the  centrifugal  pump  in  his  heedless  course. 

But  supposing  the  judge  at  the  ex  parte  hearing  to  determine 
that  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  an  action  at  law,  the  examiner 
will  now,  with  the  aid  and  concurrence  of  both  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defendant,  frame  a  special  case  ;  and  in  the  act  of  doing  this, 
he  will,  in  many  instances,  demonstrate  to  the  defendant,  and  even 
occasionally  to  the  plaintiff,  that  he  has  no  tenable  case  ;  for  when 
the  case  is  stripped  of  all  technicalities,  as  it  will  be  by  this  inves- 
tigation, and  before  the  contest  is  fairly  commenced,  the  litigants 
will  in  general  be  in  a  state  to  reason  on  their  respective  chances 
of  success.  By  this  course  of  action  the  examiner  will  perform, 
to  a  great  extent,  virtually,  the  office  of  a  court  of  reconciliation, 
so  strongly  advocated  by  our  late  president.  Lord  Brougham ; 
and,  failing  to  effect  an  equitable  compromise,  he  will  so  shape 
the  case  to  be  tried,  that  the  question  will  lie  in  a  nutshell,  and 
may  therefore  be  decided  both  promptly  |nd  at  little  expense. 

If  points  of  law  bearing  on  the  construction  or  sufficiency  of 
the  specification  are  in  question,  then  the  case  sent  up  to  the  court 
for  trial  should  embrace  only  such  points ;  the  question  of  infringe- 
ment being  reserved  for  after-consideration.  Had  it  been  possible 
to  take  such  a  course  on  the  Foxwell  and  Bostock  trial,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  one-tenth  of  the  sum  which  that  action  cost  would 
have  been  expended  upon  it. 

Again,  where  such  questions  as  that  of  jurisdiction,  raised  in  the 
case  of  Newall  v.  Elliott^  await  decision,  these  would  be  tried  without 
the  aid  of  a  jury,  and  without  incurring  the  expense  of  witnesses. 
The  present  system,  however,  offers  a  premium  to  putting  forward 
all  available  grounds  of  defence,  their  number  increasing  the  chances 
of  the  defendant's  ultimate  success. 

In  the  exceptional  cases,  where  facts  were  in  dispute,  the  special 
case,  as  settled  by  the  examiner  for  trial  by  jury,  would  put  dearly 
before  the  coui*t  the  points  in  issue,  and  greatly  simplify  the 
proceedings. 

The  suggestions  now  advanced,  but  not  for  the  first  time,  for 
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improviDg  the  form  of  procedure  in  the  trial  of  patent  causes,  will, 
it  is  believed,  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny  in  respect  of  their  practical 
character;  for  the  writer's  experience  serves  to  strengtiien  his 
reliance  on  the  principle  that  a  recurrence  to  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  is  Uie  surest  remedy  for  an  acknowledged  evil. 


Patents  as  Channels  of  Industry.    By  William   Spekce, 

Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 

THE  point  asserted  in  the  following  paper  is,  that  in  a  grant  of 
letters  patent,  the  subject  of  the  grant  is  a  '<  process/'  and  not 
"  product.'*  Whatever  novelty  there  may  be  in  the  product  resulting 
from  the  working  of  an  invention,  this  is  comparatively  immaterial, 
since  the  real  subject  of  the  grant  is  the  process ;  or,  in  the  words 
of  Sir  William  Erie,  *'  mode  of  manufacture  "  by  which  the  product 
is  obtained. 

Referring  to  the  definition  of  the  grant  in  the  sixth  section  of  the 
Statute  of  Monopolies  ''  the  sole  making  or  working  of  any  manner 
of  new  manufactures,"  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  it  is  not  the 
manufacture,  but  the  manufacturing,  which  appears  to  be  contem- 
plated. It  is  the  opening  of  a  new  channel  of  industry,  the 
establishment  of  a  new  trade,  the  beneficial  employment  of  capital 
and  labour  in  a  new  direction,  that  is  intended  to  be  promoted. 
Much  uncertainty  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  courts  of  law,  and, 
occasionally,  very  inadequate  estimates  have  been  formed  of  the 
value  of  patented  inventions,  owing  to  the  common  practice  of 
regarding  the  thing  produced  rather  than  the  industrial  art  of  pro- 
ducing. Attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  almost  exclusively  to 
the  words,  "  any  manner  ^n  the  sense  of  kind  and  not  of  mode)  of 
new  manufactures,"  without  due  reference  to  the  words  "  working 
or  making  of,"  which  precede  them  ;  and  the  words,  ''  which  others 
at  the  time  of  making  such  letters  patent  and  grants  shall  not  use," 
which  follow  them. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  mode  of  contemplating  patents  in  law 
has  been  to  make  the  distinction  between  inventions  to  lie  rather  in 
a  comparison  of  things  manufactured,  than  of  the  '^  working  or 
making  of  such  things  under  different  processes,  or  modes  of  opera- 
tion." And  the  consequence  of  this,  in  many  instances,  has  been 
to  throw  obscurity  on  the  real  nature  of  the  invention  patented,  A 
striking  instance  of  the  importance  of  testing  the  legal  character  of 
a  patent  under  the  aspect  of  its  opening  a  new  channel  of  industry, 
is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Young's  well-known  and  valuable  patent  for 
making  paraffine  oil  and  paraffine  from  bituminous  coal.  Prior  to 
the  date  of  the  patent  it  was  known  to  chemists  that  these  substances 
had  been  produced  in  small  quantities  from  coal,  and  the  onlv 

el^  was  the  special  treatment  of  the  coal   by  which  suon 
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substances  were  produced  in  merchantable  quantity.  Try  this  case 
by  considering  only  the  thing  manufactured,  and  there  is  no  novelty 
—-the  substances  eyentually  produced  had  been  previously  produced; 
but  try  it  under  the  aspect  of  a  trade,  and  it  presents  the  novelty  of 
bringing  the  substances  within  reach  of  the  public  as  articles  of 
commerce.  The  subject  of  this  patent  was  not  a  ''new  manu* 
facture  "  considered  as  a  product  or  thing  made,  but  it  was  a  ''new 
manufacture  **  in  the  active  sense  of  *'  working  or  making/'  and 
thereby  producing  results  not  possessed  by  the  public  at  the  date  of 
the  patent 

The  forej^oing  is  suggested  as  a  sound  legal  test  for  patents  gene<* 
rally,  which  might  be  shown  by  applying  it  to  several  cases, 
but  for  the  sake  of  brevity  two  cases  only  will  be  referred  to.  Tako 
then  the  well-known  case  of  Betts*  patent  for  the  manufacture  of 
capsules  as  another  iilusti*ation  of  the  point.  Consider  the  subject 
of  the  grant  in  this  case  as  a  product,  a  result  of  manufacture,  and 
there  was  no  novelty  in  it.  In  a  prior  specification  there  was  con- 
tained a  suggestion  that  lead  and  tin  might  be  usefully  combined  in 
a  new  material  by  mechanical  pressure,  and  the  product  under  Betts* 
patent  was  only  a  material  composed  of  lead  and  tin  combined  by 
mechanical  pressure.  But  then,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Westbury,  L.O.y 
it  was  evident,  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  specifications,  that  the 
one  was  a  mere  general  suggestion,  while  the  other  was  a  more 
specific  practical  invention.  His  Lordship  said  further,  "It  is 
possible  that  a  suggestion  such  as  that  contained  in  the  one  may  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  the  invention  contained  in  the  other.  But  it  is 
the  latter  alone  which  really  does  add  to  the  amount  of  useful 
knowledge,  it  is  the  latter  alone  which  by  its  practical  operation 
confers  a  benefit  upon  mankind  within  the  meaning  of  the  patent 
law." 

There  were,  indeed,  isolated  efforts  to  act  on  the  suggestion,  but 
these  were  abandoned ;  and  at  the  date  of  the  patent  the  working  or 
making  of  the  manufacture  was  practically  a  novelty.  This  case 
shows  the  importance  of  contemplating  the  subject  of  the  grant  under 
the  aspect  of  a  process  or  mode  of  operation,  to  produce  a  result  in 
manufacture  available  for  public  use,  since  this  was  the  only  point  in 
which  the  invention  could  be  regarded  as  possessing  the  incident  of 
novelty ;  and  yet  it  was  this  invention  that  first  gave  to  the  public 
the  knowledge  of  a  practical  manufacture. 

But  the  point  under  consideration  may  be  further  illustrated 
by  reference  to  Penn's  patent  for  wood  bearings  for  the  shafts 
of  screw  propellers.  The  subject  of  this  grant  was  the  employ- 
ment of  wood  in  the  bearings  of  such  shafts.  The  evidence 
in  the  case  abundantly  established  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  change  ;  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  working  or  making 
the  manufacture,  or,  in  other  words,  of  continuing  to  produce 
useful  results  in  the  way  indicated  by  the  patentee.  This  in- 
vention was  not  the  application  of  wood  to  the  bearings  of 
revolving  shafts  generally,  but  to  those  of  screw  propellers  in  par- 
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ticular.  The  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  screw 
propellers  diiiered  in  some  important  respects  from  those  in  the 
case  of  other  revolnng  shafts,  so  as  to  constitute  the  employment  of 
wood  in  the  former  a  matter  of  new  discovery,  that  had  not  occurred 
to  the  minds  of  other  competent  engineers,  who  were  fully  alive  to 
the  great  want  of  a  suitable  material  for  the  purpose.  But  for  the 
practical  sagacity  of  an  engineer  like  Mr.  Penn,  the  employment  of 
wood  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  success  might  not  have  been 
resorted  to  for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  this  case,  also,  it  is  essential 
to  the  due  appreciation  of  the  inventiou,  that  the  subject  of  the  grant 
should  be  contemplated  under  the  aspect  of  a  trade  or  practical 
application  newly  opened,  and  in  this  light  the  evidence  for  the  patent 
was  exceedingly  strong,  showing  that  mauy  firms  of  good  standing 
had  become  licensees,  thereby  acknowledging  both  the  novelty 
and  the  practical  value  of  the  invention.  Without  multiplying 
illustrations,  it  may  be  seen  from  those  already  furnished,  that  there 
is  an  important  practical  distinction  between  regarding  the  subject  of 
a  patent  right  as  a  product,  and  as  a  process.  Even  when  the 
product  of  the  manufacture  happens  to  be  a  novelty,  the  subject  of 
the  grant  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  process  or  mode  of  producing, 
and  thus  of  establishing  a  trade. 

Now,  this  view  of  the  subject  of  the  grant  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  construction  of  specifications  and  the  trial  of  patent  cases.  It  will 
lead  to  the  construction  of  specifications  with  reference  to  their  adequate 
disclosure  of  a  new  trade  or  channel  of  industry,  in  a  form  adapted 
for  public  use,  within  the  limits  defined  by  the  claim;  and  the  evidence 
as  to  novelty  adduced  against  a  patent  will  on  this  view  be  accepted  or 
rejected  according  to  its  effect  as  indicating  the  prior  existence  of  an 
established  manufacture,  or  its  prior  publication  in  so  complete  a 
form  as  to  enable  any  one  conversant  with  the  trade  or  manufacture 
to  carry  it  on. 

This  mode  of  contemplating  the  subject  of  the  grant  would  also, 
if  duly  recognised,  exercise  a  material  infiucnce  over  that  very 
serious  artificial  difficulty  in  trying  patent  cases  caused  by  referring 
to  such  prior  specifications  as  are  only  provisional  documents,  and 
which  only  represent  abandoned  ideas.  Provisional  specifications 
are  not,  in  fact,  and  are  not  intended  to  bo,  complete  in  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  perfected  inventions,  and  therefore  they 
ought  not,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  to  be  received  in  evidence  against 
patents.  Another  inference  from  such  a  view  of  patents  would  tend 
to  limit  the  extent  to  which  it  is  reasonable  to  admit  prior  complete 
specifications  as  evidence  on  the  question  of  novelty.  If  an  invention 
is  to  be  held  as  new  so  far  as  it  opens  a  new  trade  or  channel  of 
industry,  and,  on  the  ground  of  its  doing  so,  such  trade  or  industry 
not  being  practised  at  the  date  of  the  grant,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
limit  the  period  anterior  to  a  patent,  within  which  specifications  of 
earlier  inventions  should  be  admitted  as  evidence  against  the 
novelty  of  the  subject  of  the  grant.  Some  remarks  made  by  Lord 
Westbury,  L.C.,  in  the  case  of   Betts  v.  Menzies,  illustrate    this 
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poiot.  In  that  ease,  Dobbs's  specification  was  prior  to  that  of  the 
patentee  bj  a  period  of  forty-five  years,  and  it  was  held  by  the  judge, 
in  effect,  that  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  taking  into  consideration  the 
progress  of  manufiu^tures,  the  same  words  would  have  come  to  be 
understood  in  different  senses ;  and,  therefore,  a  specification  ante- 
dating the  patent  by  so  great  a  distance  of  time  ought  not  to  be  held 
9B  an  anticipation,  even  if  it  contained  the  same  words  as  the  subse- 
quent one,  unless  there  was  evidence  of  actual  established  use  of  the 
invention  described  in  the  earlier  document. 

A  moment's  reflection  is  enough  to  show  the  unreasonableness  of 
leaving  this  question  open  and  unlimited,  as  it  is  at  present,  admitting 
of  reference  to  specifications  as  far  back  as  1617 ;  and  when  to  this 
is  added  the  slightness  of  the  check  on  an  oppressive  use  of  such 
documents  by  the  existing  practice  at  Judge's  Chambers,  the  great 
injustice  to  which  the  owners  of  valuable  patents  are  exposed  becomes 
evident. 

The  necessary  limits  of  this  paper  preclude  any  further  reference 
to  this  point,  which  is  one  of  great  practical  importance,  than  merely 
to  mention  that  the  late  Mr.  Carpmael  gave  most  valuable  evidence 
on  the  point  before  the  Commissioners  who  reported  on  Patent  Law  in 
1864,  in  which  he  urged  with  considerable  force  the  necessity  of 
restricting  the  use  of  prior  specifications  as  evidence  on  the  point  of 
novelty,  by  requiring  a  distinct  statement  from  parties  of  the  precise 
use  that  was  to  be  made  of  each  specification  to  be  adduced  in 
evidence  against  a  patent.  The  present  practice  affords  no 
security  against  abuse,  since  it  allows  any  specification  to  be  used  for 
any  purpose,  provided  notice  of  it  be  given  in  formal  terms ;  and  the 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  trial  of  cases  is  most  inconveniently 
and  unnecessarily  prolonged. 

With  reference  to  the  existing  law  relating  to  the  granting 
of  patents,  the  establishment  of  a  trade  is  evidently  contem- 
plated in  the  proviso  making  the  continuance  of  patent  rights 
to  depend  on  the  payment  of  further  stamp  duties  at  the  end 
of  the  third  and  seventh  years  of  their  currency.  This  con- 
dition is  calculated  to  urge  on  patentees  the  policy  of  bestirring 
themselves  to  produce  their  patented  articles  in  the  form  most  likely 
to  render  them  most  useful  to  the  public,  and  also  of  organizing  their 
manufacture  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  secure  economy  of  pro- 
duction. As  a  rule,  the  period  of  two  years  and  a-half  after  the 
fding  of  the  complete  specification  within  which  to  pay  a  further 
stamp  duty  of  £50  is  found  too  short,  and  often  leads  to  a  reluctant 
abandonment  of  useful  patents ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
main,  the  effect  of  the  condition  is  to  produce  energy  and  commercial 
activity  in  patentees  to  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  same  idea  of  regarding  patents  as  channels  of  industry  is 
illustrated  by  the  provision  in  the  French  law  requiring  the  working 
of  all  patents  in  France  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  grant, 
and  without  any  cessation  for  a  period  of  two  years,  unless  on  proof 
of  sufficient  cause  for  the  inactivity.     Also  the  prohibition,  under  pain 
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of  inyalidating  a  French  patent,  of  importing  into  France  articles 
manufactured  abroad,  shows  the  intention  of  promoting  trade  and 
practical  manufacture  by  means  of  patents. 

Then,  again,  with  reference  to  the  patent  law  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  phrase,  *'  to  promote  the  progress 
of  useful  arts,''  runs  through  the  whole  course  of  American  legislation 
on  the  subject.  It  is  well  known  what  importance  is  attached  in 
America  to  the  due  administration  of  patent  law. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  notwithstanding  some  well-known  diffe- 
rences in  the  modes  of  administering  patent  law  in  England,  France, 
and  America  respectively,  the  law  in  each  country  recognises  the 
importance  of  regarding  patents  as  channels  of  industry.  And  if  the 
foregoing  remarks,  including  a  brief  reference  to  three  prominent 
cases,  be  sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  treating  patents  in 
practice  as  channels  of  industry,  and  also  the  possibility  of  recognis- 
ing this  principle  in  the  administration  of  patent  law ;  if  moreover, 
it  be  conceded  (as  it  probably  will  be)  that  in  the  present  day  the 
great  want  in  the  manufactures  of  this  country  (with  reference  to 
foreign  competition)  is  the  application  of  invention  to  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  open  up  new  sources  of  industry,  then  it  is  submitted 
as  most  important  for  the  interests  of  society  to  remove  all  existing 
impediments  to  the  effective  administration  of  patent  law. 

One  objection  to  patents  may  be  noticed.  It  is  sometimes  said, 
that  scientific  men  need  no  stimulus  to  induce  them  to  carry  out 
scientific  investigations,  and  that  they  will  produce  in  time  the 
requisite  invention  without  the  aid  of  legal  protection.  The  former 
part  of  the  assertion  may  be  granted,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
a  link  is  required  to  connect  the  labours  of  such  persons  with  the 
practical  wants  of  society,  and  on  this  ground  the  latter  part  of  the 
assertion  is  denied.  The  inventions,  in  the  forms  in  which  they  are 
left  by  such  persons,  require  to  be  adapted  for  commercial  use,  which, 
as  a  rule,  involves  the  necessity  of  another  cl&ss  of  persons  taking  up 
invention  where  they  leave  it,  and  these  can  only  be  expected  to  regard 
the  matter  in  a  commercial  light.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  most 
important  for  these  persons  to  be  more  systematically  trained  in 
the  science  of  mauuiactures  than  they  have  hitherto  been  in  this 
country. 
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Barrisier-at'Law. 

I  WOULD  premise  that  the  paper  which  I  am  about  to  read  is  wholly 
free  from  party  politics — topics  wisely  forbidden  by  the  rules  of 
the  Association;  my  desire  being  to  request  your  attention  to  a  subject 
beyond  the  range  of  angry  controversy — a  subject  which  throughout 
life  I  have  made  a  study;  while  for  more  than  thirty  years,  as  a 
servant  of  the  Government,  I  have  had  good  opportunities  of 
observing  different  principles  of  administration  in  operation. 
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As  regards  the  legitimate  object  of  all  government  it  happily 
amoants  now  to  little  more  than  a  truism  to  state  it  to  be  the  security 
and  welfare  of  the  people. 

For  the  full  attainment  of  this  object  it  is  obvious  that  the  effective 
power  in  a  nation  should  be  intrusted  to  its  wisest  and  most  honour- 
able members ;  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  nearest  approach 
to  this  desideratum  is  to  be  obtained,  by  giving  legislative  authority 
to  a  body  elected  by  the  people,  and  making  the  executive  govern- 
ment responsible  to  that  body,  and,  in  effect,  removable  by  it. 

As  regards  modes  of  election — how  far  the  suffrage  should  H}e 
carried,  whether  it  should  be  equal,  or  whether  it  should  vary  in 
potency  according  to  the  presumed  amount  of  each  voter's  contribu- 
tion to  the  taxes  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  manner  a  vote  should  be 
given — ^I  shall  not  speak  ;  partly  because  these  matters  are  too  exten- 
sive for  discussion  in  a  short  paper,  and  partly  because  in  reviewing 
them,  I  could  scarcely  avoid  getting  upon  forbidden  gi*ound.  There 
is,  however,  one  point  relating  to  elections  which,  as  leading  men 
on  both  sides  take  different  opinions,  cannot  be  held  to  be  a  party 
question,  and  on  which,  as  I  consider  it  of  great  importance,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words ;  the  more  especially  as,  I  believe,  it 
excites  much  attention  in  this  town,  and,  I  may  add,  was  a  favourite 
subject  of  speculation  to  my  late  father,  formerly  not  unknown  in  this 
neighbourhood.  I  refer  to  the  representation  of  minorities  ;  to  secure 
which,  in  the  most  complete  form,  my  father  devised,  as  much  as 
fifty  years  ago,  the  plan  now  best  known  in  connection  with  Mr.  Hare's 
name,  and  which  I  learn  from  that  gentleman  was  also,  though  at  a 
much  later  period,  invented,  independently,  by  himself.* 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1819  my  father's  plan  was  brought  into 
operation  in  the  election  of  the  committee  of  a  literary  and  scientific 
society  at  Birmingham ;  and  nothing  could  work  more  smoothly  or 
successfully;  and  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  on  the  advice  of  the 
Colonization  Commissioners  for  South  Australia,  it  was  adopted  in 
the  municipal  elections  at  Adelaide ;  though  owing,  it  is  believed,  to 
the  sufi^ge  there  being  so  widely  extended,  as  to  include  a  large 
body  of  men  of  very  moderate  education  and  intelligence,  not  em- 
bued  with  a  high  sense  of  justice,  or  with  the  conviction  that,  in  the 
end,  justice  will  prove  beneficial  even  to  those  whom  it  may  deprive 
of  a  temporary  advantage,  the  plan  was  afterwards  abandoned. 

In  my  father's  plan,  as  in  Mr.  Hare's,  there  was  a  provision  for 
the  disposal  of  surplus  votes,  but  the  modes  were  different 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  every  sound  principle  which  has  ulti« 
mately  been  adopted — tolerance  in  religion,  parliamentary  reform, 
negro  emancipation,  a  milder  criminal  code,  postal  reform,  and  free 
trade — began  with  the  support  of  only  a  small  minority,  few  if  any 
persons  will,  I  think,  be  ready  to  defend,  out-and-out,  the  exclusive 

♦  For  a  short  description  of  my  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  Hill's  plan  see  the 
Third  Report  of  the  Colonization  Commissioners  for  South  Australia,  presented 
to  Parliament  in  1839|  and  the  Report  on  the  Corporation  of  London  i&  1854« 
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representation  of  the  majority ;  for  to  that  the  principle  would  lead  ; 
as  indeed  in  the  fiercest  period  of  the  French  revolution  it  actually 
led,  and  with  what  terrible  consequences  all  the  world  knows. 

How  many  years  the  great  improvements  I  have  named  would 
have  been  delayed  if  their  supporters  had  had  no  representatives  in 
Parliament  to  urge  their  acceptance !  In  Spain,  where  the  voice  of  the 
early  champions  of  the  Reformation  was  stifled  by  an  overwhelming 
and  tyrannical  majority,  whole  ages,  as  we  know,  have  passed  away 
without  leading  to  anything  approaching  to  religious  freedom; 
whilst  in  most  of  the  other  countines  of  Europe  that  voice  having 
been  strong  enough  to  command  a  hearing,  religious  freedom  has 
made  great  advances ;  though  too  often  checked  by  the  reforming 
party,  when  in  a  majority,  establishing,  not  the  universal  right  of 
private  judgment,  but  merely  one  kind  of  spiritual  domination  instead 
of  another. 

Such,  as  history  shows,  is  the  potency  of  truth  that,  if  it  be  but 
allowed  expression,  sooner  or  later,  it  will,  at  any  odds,  prevail ; 
and  hence  the  terror  with  which  those  whose  acts  will  not  bear 
challenge  regard  its  voice,  and  the  resolution  with  which  the  good 
and  upright  stand  forward  in  its  defence. 

In  the  matter  of  parliamentary  reform  which,  as  relates  at  least  to 
the  measure  of  1832,  has  now  but  few  opponents,  even  among  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  time 
when  the  great  majority  of  these  classes  seemed  strongly  opposed 
to  it.  Yet  even  then  a  gentleman,  formerly  well  known  for  the 
iufiuence  he  possessed  in  the  elections  for  Westminster,  used  to  say 
that  if  he  could  get  only  four  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
stand  by  each  other  in  a  steady  support  of  the  cause,  parliamentary 
reform  would  be  carried.  I  recollect,  too,  hearing  Mr.  Thelwall, 
prosecuted  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  on  a  groundless 
charge  of  treason,  say  that  when  examining  with  intenseness  the 
countenance  of  each  juryman  as  he  mounted  the  small  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  jury  box,  to  take  part  in  his  trial,  he  became  satisfied 
on  the  appearance  of  one  juryman  that  his  life  was  safe ;  as  he  felt 
certain  that  a  man  with  the  intellect  and  honesty  manifested  in  his 
countenance  would  never  consent  to  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

And  that  which  is  true  of  the  government  of  a  country  holds  good 
also  in  much  smaller  ruling  bodies.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  if  an 
earnest,  thoughtful,  and  compassionate  minority  had  been  able  to 
return  a  single  member  of  those  boards  of  guardians  of  the  poor  in 
London  which  lately  drew  down  upon  them  the  national  reproach, 
the  disgraceful  proceedings  ultimately  brought  to  light  would  have 
remained  so  long  concealed  and  unchanged?  or,  if  a  like  provision 
had  existed  in  the  election  of  boards  of  railway  or  bank  directors, 
systematic  and  long-continued  deception  and  fraud,  such  as  have 
been  perpetrated,  could  have  existed  ? 

Feeling  thus  strongly  the  importance  of  securing  a  voice  to  any 
considerable  minority,  and  being  earnestly  desirous  that  we  may 
continue  to  deserve  the  compliment  paid  to  us  by  one  of  the  best  of 
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liviDg  Frenchmen — Monsieur  De  Montalemberfc — who  speaks  of  the 
willingness  to  listen  to  all  persons,  however  small  their  number,  and 
to  give  to  all  their  fair  share  of  influence,  as  a  characteristic  of 
Englishmen,  I  did  not  like  to  pass  by  this  subject  in  silence. 

In  the  system  of  government,  whether  general  or  local,  whether 
relating  to  an  entire  nation  or  to  a  private  company,  too  much  im- 
portance can,  I  think,  be  scarcely  attached  to  the  establishment, 
throughout,  of  the  principle  on  which  that  profound  thinker  and 
traly  great  man,  Jeremy  Bentham,  to  whose  views  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  the  country  every  year  makes  a  nearer  and  nearer 
approach,  laid  so  much  stress — individual  responsibility  ;  so  that,  if 
error  be  committed  or  wrong  done  there  may  be  no  doubt  with 
whom  the  chief  blame  rests ;  and  that  those  who  are  injured  may  at 
once  be  able  to  say  to  him,  as  Nathan  did  unto  David,  <*  Thou  art 
the  man ; "  and  so,  also,  that  when  honour  is  due,  there  may  be  no 
nncertainty  on  whom  this  too  should  be  conferred.  It  is  the  working 
of  this  principle  which  deprives  even  despotisms  of  much  of  their 
malignity;  since  there  can  be  no  doubt,  when  political  wrong  is 
done  in  a  country  under  despotic  rule,  who  is  accountable  for  it ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  free  country  like  ours,  the  principle 
in  question,  if  duly  applied,  gives  all  the  potency  of  absolute  power 
without  any  of  its  dangers ;  a  grand  illustration  of  which  has  just 
been  afforded  by  the  glorious  and  bloodless  success  of  Sir  Robert, 
now  Lord  Napier  in  Abyssinia;  whose  entire  freedom  from  control 
or  interference  in  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise  committed  to  his 
charge  reflected  great  honour  on  those  departments  of  Government 
under  which  he  served. 

In  the  British  Isles  this  great  principle  of  individual  responsi- 
bility, in  its  application  to  the  highest  working  oflicer  in  the  State, 
viz.,  to  the  Prime  Minister,  is  perhaps  more  completely  exemplified 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world ;  and  doubtless  not  a  little  of 
the  good  government  we  enjoy  is  owing  to  this  circumstance ;  but 
in  most  of  our  local  government  and  of  our  private  companies  the 
principle  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Thus  if  the  law  be  anywhere 
inefficiently  administered,  and  life  and  property  left  unprotected,  as 
was  the  case  lately  at  Wigan,  and  as  has  sometimes,  I  am  sorry  to 
add,  been  the  case  in  the  very  town  where  I  am  now  speaking, 
instead  of  our  being  able  to  call  to  account  and,  if  necessary,  to  dismiss 
some  one  man,  responsibility  is  frittered  away  by  being  distributed 
among  a  largo  body.  So,  also,  if  a  poor  man  be  left  to  die  in  the 
streets  of  hunger  and  cold,  owing  to  his  having  been  refused  admis- 
sion to  a  workhouse,  or  if,  as  lately  happened  at  the  northern  town 
just  mentioned,  a  pauper  child  be  killed  by  immersion  in  boiling 
water,  there  is  no  one  in  whom  the  responsibility  centres ;  and  the 
operation  of  the  law  extends,  perhaps,  as  in  this  instance,  only  to  a 
mere  idiot,  who  ought  never  to  have  been  intrusted  with  a  particle 
of  discretion  or  power.  And  the  same  lack  of  effective  responsibility 
is  found  when  folly  or  neglect  has  led  to  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences in  the  working  of  a  railway.     Thus,  in  the  late  terriflo 
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accident  in  North  Wales,  the  blame  was  fluug  about  till  at  last  none 
remained  to  answer  for  the  catastrophe  but  a  couple  of  break smen. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  what  I  huve  said  that  I  think  lightly 
of  the  duties  of  such  bodies  as  boards  of  guardians  or  railway 
directors,  or  that  I  would,  for  a  moment,  suggest  a  general  scheme 
of  centralization.  All  that  I  maintain  is,  that  the  proper  function  of 
these  bodies  is  not  executive  but  supervisory;  that  they  should  confine 
themselves  to  the  duty  (a  highly  important  one)  of  selecting  a 
trustworthy  and  competent  chief  officer,  to  whom  all  other  appoint- 
ments and  all  direct  power  should  be  intrusted ;  and  then  should, 
by  careful  and  frequent  inspection,  satisfy  themselves  that  this 
officer  ably  and  faithfully  performs  his  duties;  not  hesitating,  in 
case  of  failure,  to  remove  him ;  but  that  they  should  never  impede 
the  chief  officer's  action  and  weaken  his  responsibility  by  themselves 
taking  part  in  the  management.  I  should  desire  to  see  such  boards 
take  a  position  like  that  occupied  by  the  House  of  Commons  ;  which, 
while  virtually  appointing  the  executive  government,  limits  its 
action  to  watching  and  criticising  its  proceedings  ;  wisely  perceiving 
that  more  direct  action  would  not  be  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

In  an  article  on  the  Report  of  the  Commis^^ioners  on  Middle-class 
Education,  the  Timesy  in  expressing  its  concurrence  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioners,  that  the  trustees  ought  to  invest  the  head 
master  of  every  public  school  with  large  powers  of  management,  said, 
pithily  and  humorously,  that  the  true  plan  is  "  to  get  a  good  head 
master,  and  then  to  get  out  of  his  way ;  "  a  rule  applicable  not  only 
to  schoolmasters,  but  to  the  chief  executive  officer  in  all  sorts  of 
institutions  ;  since,  on  any  other  arrangement,  action  is  likely  to  be 
feeble  and  improvement  slow. 

With  regard  to  centralization,  although  I  think  that  great  ad- 
vantage would  arise  from  all  the  prisons  of  the  country  being 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Government,  and  from  the  Government 
being  invested  with  a  general  controlling  authority  over  the  police, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  much  which  now  depends  on  central  authority 
might  very  beneficially  be  left  to  local  determination ;  the  supreme 
authority  of  Parliament,  however,  remaining  intact;  lest  by  im- 
pairing it  we  should  create  a  possibility  of  contests,  such  as  those 
which  sometimes  arise  in  Switzerland,  or  as  the  direful  civil  war 
which  lately  devastated  so  large  a  portion  of  North  America.  But 
for  the  satisfactory  and  full  attainment  of  this  object,  and  to  admit 
of  that  fusion  of  different  local  authorities  on  the  same  spot  or  in 
the  same  district  which  is  so  much  wanted,  our  whole  system  of 
local  representation  needs  revision  and  reconstruction,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  mode  of  election  as  shall  tend  to  bring  the  most 
highly  qualified  men  into  the  local  councils.  Indeed,  good  and 
compi'ehensive  local  government  seems  to  be  one  of  our  greatest 
desiderata ;  and  this  not  only  for  its  immediate  purpose,  but  because, 
by  employing  the  local  councils  as  intermediaries,  an  excellent  system 
might  be  obtained  for  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament. 

With  these  glances  at  the  principles  on  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
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government  ought  to  be  constituted  and  administered,  I  proceed  to 
speak  of  its  legitimate  functions.  In  the  chief  of  these,  namely, 
that  of  affording  constant  security  from  aggression  in  every  form, 
whether  internal  or  external,  there  cannot,  I  presume,  bo  any 
difference  of  opinion ;  but  when  we  go  on  to  other  matters  we  come 
upon  ground  which  is  more  or  less  debatable.  The  first  other 
function  which  I  will  name  is  the  support  of  the  poor.  It  is  now 
nearly  three  hundred  years  since  the  Act,  which,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  distinguishes  this  from  every  other  country,  was  passed, 
imposing  on  the  State,  in  its  different  localities,  the  duty  of  finding 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  every  person  who  may  be  in  want 
(and  that  without  regard  to  the  cause  of  destitution),  on  the  sole 
condition  that  all,  except  the  sick  and  feeble,  shall  work ;  but,  till  of 
late  years,  the  policy  of  this  law  was  much  disputed ;  and  even  now 
there  is  a  sufficient  remnant  of  what  I  may,  I  hope,  venture,  at  the 
present  day,  to  call  the  errors  of  Malthusianism,  to  prevent  the 
law  being  everywhere  accepted  unhesitatingly,  and  in  its  full  spirit ; 
and  certainly  to  check  the  manifestation  of  a  general  and  firm 
resolve  that  in  that  spirit  it  shall,  without  exception,  be  adminis- 
tered. But  every  year  the  country  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
the  conclusion  tbat  her  Poor  Law,  if  well  administered,  instead  of 
begetting  additional  poverty,  tends  greatly  to  its  diminution  and  to 
the  removal  of  its  causes  ;  thnt,  except  where  a  case  is  clearly  one 
for  private  action,  the  Poor  Law  presents  the  only  safe  mode  of 
affording  relief ;  that  by  its  means  alone  a  stop  can  be  put  to  the 
baneful  practice  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving;  and,  in  fine,  that 
our  Poor  Law  forms  a  necessary  supplement  to  any  good  code  of 
criminal  law ;  being  essential,  not  only  to  the  relief  of  distress,  but 
to  the  suppression  and  prevention  of  crime.  My  own  conviction 
and  feelings  on  the  subject  are  so  strong  that  I  regard  the  £nglish 
Poor  Law  as  shedding  as  much  lustre  on  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  as 
any,  the  greatest  event  of  that  period;  and  if  under  the  rule  of  our 
present  beloved  sovereign  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  shall 
be  rendered  worthy  of  the  Act  itself,  I  venture  to  foretell  that,  in 
future  ages,  the  page  in  which  that  reform  is  recorded  will  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  brightest  of  our  time. 

The  next  function  of  government  to  which  I  would  refer  is  that 
of  providing  for  willing  recipients,  of  whatever  class,  elementary 
education.  This  is  a  question  on  which  there  is  still  much  difference 
of  opinion,  and  which  has  formed  a  subject  of  debate  in  one  of  the 
sections  of  the  present  congress.  My  form  of  stating  the  case 
implies  that  I  do  not  desire  to  make  education  compulsory  ;  and 
such  is  certainly  my  opinion  ;  though  I  must,  of  course,  make  excep- 
tion in  respect  to  those  to  whom  the  State  is  compelled  to  act  in 
the  place  of  parents,  and  whom  it  maintains  at  its  own  cost — juvenile 
paupers  and  juvenile  prisoners. 

As  regards  compulsion,  charged  as  it  must  be  with  attempts  at 
evasion  and  consequent  punishment,  I  cannot  but  think  it  premature 
to  enter  on  the  question  until  all  other  means  have  been  tried  ;  and, 
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in  especial,  until  every  means  has  been  taken  to  render  education 
universally  accessible  and  reasonably  attractive. 

An  important  and,  as  I  hdd,  legitimate  function  of  government, 
which  in  this  coontry  may  be  said  to  have  scarce  been  in  operation 
till  within  the  last  thirty  years  or  so,  consists  in  a  system  of  inspec- 
tion by  competent  officers,  under  its  direction,  in  cases  where  there 
is  special  danger  of  abuse,  or  where  it  is  especially  important  that 
information  should  be  diffused  and  improvements  effected ;  a  mode 
of  proceeding  which,  oven  when  the  inspectors  have  little  or  no 
power  beyond  that  of  examining  and  reporting,  experience  has 
shown  may  be  made  very  efficacious  in  accomplishing  reforms. 
About  thirty-five  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  a  fatal  shipwreck  on 
the  Welsh  coast,  which  by  the  enormous  loss  of  life  involved  excited 
much  public  attention,  I  suggested  that  inspectors  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  to  examine  passenger-ships,  the  quali- 
fications of  their  captains,  the  nature  of  die  cargo,  and  the  general 
provisions  for  their  navigation;  and  to  grant,  when  deserved,  a 
certificate  (renewable  from  time  to  time)  which  could  be  readily 
posted  up  on  the  deck.  I  believed  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  if  this 
duty  were  well  performed  it  would  suffice,  without  any  penal  mea- 
sures, effectually  to  prevent  the  sailing,  with  passengers,  of  any  ship 
that  was  either  unseaworthy,  insufficiently  manned,  inefficiently 
commanded,  or  for  any  other  reason  unsafe  ;  since  the  absence  of 
a  certificate  would  naturally  deter  all  but  the  reckless  from  embarca- 
tiou.  The  timely  adoption  of  this  suggestion  would  have  avoided 
many  difficulties,  and,  as  compared  with  the  Act  eventually  passed, 
would  have  brought  earlier  relief,  and,  I  venture  to  think,  more  practi- 
cal benefit.  At  the  time,  however,  it  led  to  nothing,  and  could  at  be&t 
be  regarded  as  only  so  much  bread  cast  on  the  waters.  Nevertheless, 
it  singularly  happened  that,  wholly  irrespective  of  this  suggestion,  I 
was  one  of  the  first  persons  appointed  to  a  post  analogous  to  that 
which  I  had  proposed ;  having  in  the  year  1835  been  nominated, 
under  the  Act  which  first  created  the  office,  an  Inspector  of  Prisons  ; 
a  situation  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  bringing  my  theoiy  on 
the  subject  to  the  test  of  experience ;  and  that  this  test  was 
satisfactory  in  its  results  would,  I  think,  be  admitted  by  any  one 
who  took  the  trouble  to  read  my  early  annual  reports. 

The  only  inspectors  previously  appointed  (and  their  appointment 
was  still  very  recent)  were  those  under  the  Poor  Law  Board  ;  but 
since  that  time  the  practice  has  been  much  extended  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Factoi*y  Inspectors,  Inspectors  of  Schools,  Mines,  &c. ;  and 
such  confidence  have  I  in  the  operation  of  the  system,  if  good 
officers  be  chosen,  that  I  cannot  avoid  the  wish  that,  as  'respects 
factories  at  least,  time  had  been  allowed  for  its  effects  to  appear 
before  the  enacting  of  a  restrictive  law  as  to  age  and  so  forth.  The 
real  life  and  vigour  of  the  system  is  afforded,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not 
by  the  penal  clauses,  but  by  the  body  of  inspectors ;  a  view  corrobo- 
rated, in  some  degree,  by  the  fact  that  in  France,  where,  in  imitation 
of  our  own  legislation,  similar   Factory  Acts  have   been  passed, 
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bafe  without  proyidiDg  inspectors,  the  law  appears  to  be  a  dead 
letter. 

In  suggesting  the  abrogation  of  the  restrictive  and  penal  portions 
of  the  Factory  Acts  I  would  not,  for  a  moment,  be  supposed  to  desire 
to  place  children  at  the  mercy  of  a  cruel  or  reckless  parent.  Such 
treatment  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  alike  of  humani^  and  of  our 
country  ;  and  it  would  of  course  be  the  duty  of  a  Factory  Inspector, 
when  he  finds  a  case  of  cruelty  or  gross  neglect,  to  take  measures 
for  carrying  the  law  into  effect ;  but  I  venture  to  assert  that,  in  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  a  parent,  in  this  country,  can  and 
will  do  better  by  his  child  than  can  possibly  be  done  for  it  by  the 
State;  which  never  can  take  into  account  varying  circumstances, 
such  as  whether  a  child  is , strong  or  weak,  the  kind  of  work  he 
would  be  employed  in,  the  pressure  on  the  family,  owing  possibly  to 
the  death  of  the  father,  and  so  forth  ;  and  I  maintain  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  sound  legislation  to  interfere  between  a 
parent  and  his  child  except  in  cases  of  proved  necessity. 

In  a  communication  made  to  the  late  Railway  Commission  my 
brother,  Mr.  Edwin  Hill,  recommended  the  extension  of  the  system 
of  inspection,  such  as  I  have  described  it,  to  railways  ;  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that,  had  his  advice  been  adopted,  the  fearful  calamity  at 
Abergele  would  have  been  averted ;  since  an  active  and  intelligent 
inspector  must  long  ago  have  discovered  the  gross  imperfection  in  the 
arrangements  for  safety ;  and,  failing  their  satisfactory  improvement, 
would  have  published  the  fact  as  a  warning  to  travellers. 

To  the  function  of  stated  inspection,  I  would  add  that  of  inspection 
on  request ;  the  applying  parties  of  course  bearing  the  cost ;  and  very 
various  would,  I  think,  become,  in  due  time,  the  operation  of  such 
a  practice ;  ranging,  perhaps,  from  the  affairs  of  a  life  insurance 
company,  a  bank,  or  a  benefit  society,  to  those  of  the  baker  or 
grocer,  and  including  an  examination  as  to  ample  provision  for  swift 
exit  in  case  of  an  alarm  of  fire  at  theatres  or  other  places  of  resort ; 
the  consequent  certificate,  which,  however,  should  require  periodic 
renewal,  being  at  once  an  inducement  to  demand  examination  and  a 
security  to  the  public. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  inspection,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  extensions  I  have  suggested  would  not  necessitate  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  large  additional  staff  of  Government  officers  ;  since  many 
of  the  duties  might  be  performed,  for  a  moderate  addition  of  pay,  by 
some  of  the  well-qualified  military  and  naval  officers  who  are  now 
lacking  occupation. 

The  next  and  last  function  of  Government  to  which  I  would  call 
your  attention,  is  that  of  doing,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation,  certain 
things  which  might,  as  an  alternative,  be  lefl  to  private  enterprise  ; 
such  as  providing  postal  and  telegraphic  communication.  The  extent 
to  which  this  function  should  be  carried  in  any  particular  country 
ought,  no  doubt,  to  depend  greatly  on  the  degree  with  which  the 
government  thereof  can  be  relied  on  for  honesty  and  wisdom  ;  but 
as  a  general  rule,  and  one  certainly  applicable  to  the  United  Kiugdomj 
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it  may,  I  think,  be  laid  down  that  every  kind  of  work  which  the 
Goyernment  can  undertake,  without  special  privileges,  and  can  show 
by  practical  results  to  be  productive,  under  its  direction,  of  greater 
benefit  to  the  country,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  than  could  reason- 
ably be  hoped  forif  lefl  to  private  exertion,  should  be  so  undertaken  ; 
the  task  to  be  abandoned,  however,  at  any  time,  if  the  prospect  should 
be  reversed.  When  more  is  done  by  Government  than  this  principle 
would  include,  we  enter  upon  that  meddling  and  paternal  rule  too 
frequently  found  elsewhere,  but  which  is  wholly  repugnant  to  the 
system  of  free,  individual  action  under  which  we  Englishmen  have 
lived  and  thriven;  while  by  doing  less,  we  neglect,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  to  turn  to  full  account  that  power  of  aggregate  action  which 
every  advance  in  civilization  places  more  and  more  at  our  command. 

Even  when  Government  does  undertake  a  duty  it  remains  to  be 
considered  whether  this  will  be  more  advantageously  performed 
through  its  own  agency  or  by  means  of  contractors,  under  prescribed 
regulations;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  our  Post  Office,  by  a  combination 
of  the  two.  Preference  for  the  contract  system,  as  equally  efficacious 
and  more  economical,  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  with  the  public ; 
and  should  the  State,  as  I,  for  one,  think  very  desirable,  become,  by  a 
series  of  voluntary  sales  and  purchases,  proprietor  of  the  railways, 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  direct  management,  on  its  part,  should 
not  be  attempted ;  but  that,  on  conditions  to  be  laid  down  (and  to 
be  enforced  by- a  body  of  inspectors)  for  securing  the  public  alike 
from  extortion  and  from  danger  to  life  and  limb,  the  whole  work 
should  be  done  by  means  of  contractors. 

If  ever  our  constitutional  action  should  be  brought  into  strict 
accordance  with  the  principles  I  have  ventured  to  suggest.,  and  our 
Government,  so  modified,  performs  the  various  offices  1  have  named 
with  all  the  vigour  and  efficiency  which  modern  science  renders 
practicable,  I  cannot  but  think  that,  great  as  are  the  benefits  which 
we  derive  from  our  present  political  and  social  system,  those  benefits 
would  be  largely  increased. 


On  Martial  Law.    By  H.  N.  Mozley,  Barrister'aULaw. 

I  DESIRE  to  advocate  the  enactment  of  a  code  of  martial  law, 
prescribing  the  conditions  on  which  it  ought  to  be  called  into 
action,  and  also  the  extent  of  its  operation.  Here  we  have  to  deal  with 
two  extreme  parties;  one  party  objecting  to  the  existence  of  martial 
law  at  all,  as  being  a  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  the  other, 
not  only  asserting  the  legality  of  martial  law,  but  denying  that  there 
can  be  any  limitation  to  its  operation  when  it  hasonce  been  broughtinto 
existence.  In  answer  to  the  first  class  of  theorists  above  mentioned, 
it  may  be  replied,  that  from  time  to  time  there  do  arise  exceptional 
crises  in  the  history  of  every  State,  with  which  the  ordinary 
operation  of  civil  justice  is    incompetent  to  deal;    and   that   to 
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deny  to  the  ezecutiye  those  extraordinary  powers  which,  for 
the  time  being,  might  be  necessary  to  its  security,  would  be  to 
deny  to  the  State  that  natural  right  of  self-defence  which  is 
freely  accorded  to  individuals  by  every  system  of  positive  law. 
There  is  another  extreme  party,  which,  while  upholding  the  pro- 
priety of  martial  law,  maintains  that  martial  law  is  in  its  nature  so 
exceptional,  that  you  cannot  lay  down  any  rules  upon  the  subject, 
without  unduly  hampering  those  who  are  charged  with  its  adminis- 
tration. This  party  tacitly  assumes  that  a  code  of  martial  law  is 
intended  to  anticipate  every  conceivable  case  which  may  arise.  Such 
an  attempt  would  indeed  be  absurd.  But  the  true  office  of  such  a 
code  would  be,  after  prescribing  the  conditions  within  which  martial 
law  is  to  exis^  to  lay  down  the  limits  within  which  the  discretion  of 
the  military  authorities  is  to  be  exercised.  The  law  applicable  to 
private  citizens  does  not  presume  to  regulate  all  their  individual 
actions,  but  lays  down  general  rules,  forbidding  certain  actions  and 
enjoining  others,  leaving  the  individual  otherwise  free  to  act  as  ho 
pleases.  Now  why  should  not  the  Legislature  lay  down  rules  in  like 
manner,  to  guide  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  to  administer 
martial  law?  The  objection  raised,  that  no  legislation  can  apply 
to  such  an  extreme  case  as  martial  law,  seems  to  assume  that  a 
state  of  martial  law  implies  a  state  of  panic,  where  reason  and 
judgment  are  out  of  place. 

I  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Department,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  to  the  state  of  the  question  as  it  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
authorities. 

We  find  Sir  David  Dundas  declaring  his  opinion  that  "  Martial 
law  is  a  lex  non  scripta ;  it  arises  on  a  paramount  necessity,  to  bo 
judged  of  by  the  executive.  Martial  law  comprises  all  persons. 
All  are  under  it  in  the  country  or  district  in  which  it  is  proclaimed, 
whether  they  be  civil  or  military."  .  .  .  "It  should  be  conducted 
with  as  much  humanity  as  the  occasion  will  allow,  according  to  the 
conscience  and  the  good  judgment  of  those  intrusted  with  its  execu- 
tion." "  It  is  entirely  arbitrary — it  is  far  more  extensive  than  ordinary 
military  law."  And  the  Duke  of  Wellington  maintained  that 
*'  martial  law  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  will  of  the  general 
who  commands  the  army — in  fact,  martial  law  is  no  law  at  all."  In 
this  opinion  Earl  Grey  entirely  concurred,  claiming  the  authority  of 
Lord  Cottenham,  Lord  Campbell,  and  the  then  Attorney-Generali 
Sir  John  Jervis,  to  the  same  effect. 

The  assertion,  however,  that  martial  law  is  no  law  at  all,  seems, 
at  first  sight,  hardly  consistent  with  the  legal  liability  of  those  who 
are  charged  with  its  execution,  whether  for  defect  or  excess  of  duty. 
But  what  is  meant  is  probably  that  the  officers  charged  with  the 
execution  of  martial  law  would  be,  for  the  most  part,  absolute,  but 
would  be  liable  generally  for  non-use  or  misuse  of  power ;  individual 
acts  or  omissions  being  merely  evidence  to  prove  a  substantive  charge 
of  maladministration,  rather  than  as  being  per  se  breaches  of  law. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  precise  extent  of  the  power  created  by 
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it  may,  I  think,  be  laid  down  that  every  kind  of  work  which  the 
Government  can  undertake,  without  special  privileges,  and  can  show 
by  practical  results  to  be  productive,  under  its  direction,  of  greater 
benefit  to  the  country,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  than  could  reason- 
ably be  hoped  for  if  lefl  to  private  exertion,  should  be  so  undertaken  ; 
the  task  to  be  abandoned,  however,  at  any  time,  if  the  prospect  should 
be  reversed.  When  more  is  done  by  Government  than  this  principle 
would  include,  we  enter  upon  that  meddling  and  paternal  rule  too 
frequently  found  elsewhere,  but  which  is  wholly  repugnant  to  the 
system  of  free,  individual  action  under  which  we  Englishmen  have 
lived  and  thriven ;  while  by  doing  less,  we  neglect,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  to  turn  to  full  account  that  power  of  aggregate  action  which 
every  advance  in  civilization  places  more  and  more  at  our  command. 

Even  when  Government  does  undertake  a  duty  it  remains  to  be 
considered  whether  this  will  be  more  advantageously  performed 
through  its  own  agency  or  by  means  of  contractors,  under  prescribed 
regulations;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  our  Post  Office,  by  a  combination 
of  the  two.  Preference  for  the  contract  system,  as  equally  efficacious 
and  more  economical,  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  with  the  public ; 
and  should  the  State,  as  I,  for  one,  think  very  desirable,  become,  by  a 
series  of  voluntary  sales  and  purchases,  proprietor  of  the  railways, 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  direct  management,  on  its  part,  should 
not  be  attempted ;  but  that,  on  conditions  to  be  laid  down  (and  to 
be  enforced  by- a  body  of  inspectors)  for  securing  the  public  alike 
from  extortion  and  from  danger  to  life  and  limb,  the  whole  work 
should  be  done  by  means  of  contractors. 

If  ever  our  constitutional  action  should  be  brought  into  strict 
accordance  with  the  principles  I  have  ventured  to  suggest,  and  our 
Government,  so  modified,  performs  the  various  offices  I  have  named 
with  all  the  vigour  and  efficiency  which  modern  science  rendei*s 
practicable,  I  cannot  but  think  that,  great  as  are  the  benefits  which 
we  derive  from  our  present  political  and  social  system,  those  benefits 
would  be  largely  increased. 


On  Martial  Law,    By  H.  N.  Mozley,  Barrtster'at-Law. 

I  DESIRE  to  advocate  the  enactment  of  a  code  of  martial  law, 
prescribing  the  conditions  on  which  it  ought  to  be  called  into 
action,  and  also  the  extent  of  its  operation.  Here  we  have  to  deal  with 
two  extreme  parties;  one  party  objecting  to  the  existence  of  martial 
law  at  all,  as  being  a  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  the  other, 
not  only  asserting  the  legality  of  martial  law,  but  denying  that  there 
can  be  any  limitation  to  its  operation  when  it  has  once  been  brought  into 
existence.  In  answer  to  the  first  class  of  theorists  above  mentioned, 
it  may  be  replied,  that  from  time  to  time  there  do  arise  exceptional 
crises  in  the  history  of  every  State,  with  which  the  ordinary 
operation  of  civil  justice  is    incompetent   to  deal;    and    that   to 
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deny  to  the  executive  those  extraordinary  powers  which,  for 
the  time  being,  might  be  necessary  to  its  security,  would  be  to 
deny  to  the  State  that  natural  right  of  self-defence  which  is 
freely  accorded  to  individuals  by  every  system  of  positive  law. 
There  is  another  extreme  party,  which,  while  upholding  the  pro- 
priety of  martial  law,  maintains  that  martial  law  is  in  its  nature  so 
exceptional,  that  you  cannot  lay  down  any  rules  upon  the  subject, 
without  unduly  hampering  those  who  are  charged  with  its  adminis- 
tration. This  party  tacitly  assumes  that  a  code  of  martial  law  is 
intended  to  anticipate  every  conceivable  case  which  may  arise.  Such 
an  attempt  would  indeed  be  absurd.  But  the  true  office  of  such  a 
code  would  be,  after  prescribing  the  condition's  within  which  martial 
law  is  to  exis^  to  lay  down  the  limits  within  which  the  discretion  of 
the  military  authorities  is  to  be  exercised.  The  law  applicable  to 
private  citizens  does  not  presume  to  regulate  all  their  individual 
actions,  but  lays  down  general  rules,  forbidding  certain  actions  and 
enjoining  others,  leaving  the  individual  otherwise  free  to  act  as  he 
pleases.  Now  why  should  not  the  Legislature  lay  down  rules  in  like 
manner,  to  guide  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  to  administer 
martial  law?  The  objection  raised,  that  no  legislation  can  apply 
to  such  an  extreme  case  as  martial  law,  seems  to  assume  that  a 
state  of  martial  law  implies  a  state  of  panic,  where  reason  and 
judgment  are  out  of  place. 

I  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Department,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  to  the  state  of  the  question  as  it  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
authorities. 

We  find  Sir  David  Dundas  declaring  his  opinion  that  "  Martial 
law  is  a  lex  non  scripta ;  it  arises  on  a  paramount  necessity,  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  executive.  Martial  law  comprises  all  persons. 
All  are  under  it  in  the  country  or  district  in  which  it  is  proclaimed, 
whether  they  be  civil  or  military."  .  .  .  **  It  should  be  conducted 
with  as  much  humanity  as  the  occasion  will  allow,  according  to  the 
conscience  and  the  good  judgment  of  those  intrusted  with  its  execu- 
tion." "  It  is  entirely  arbitrary — it  is  far  more  extensive  than  ordinary 
military  law."  And  the  Duke  of  Wellington  maintained  that 
*'  martial  law  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  will  of  the  general 
who  commands  the  army — in  fact,  martial  law  is  no  law  at  all."  In 
this  opinion  Earl  Grey  entirely  concurred,  claiming  the  authority  of 
Lord  Cottenham,  Lord  Campbell,  and  the  then  Attorney-Generaly 
Sir  John  Jervis,  to  the  same  effect. 

The  assertion,  however,  that  martial  law  is  no  law  at  all,  seems, 
at  first  sight,  hardly  consistent  with  the  legal  liability  of  those  who 
are  charged  with  its  execution,  whether  for  defect  or  excess  of  duty. 
But  what  is  meant  is  probably  that  the  officers  charged  with  the 
execution  of  martial  law  would  be,  for  the  most  part,  absolute,  but 
would  be  liable  generally  for  non-use  or  misuse  of  power ;  individual 
acts  or  omissions  being  merely  evidence  to  prove  a  substantive  charge 
of  maladministration,  rather  than  as  being  p^r  se  breaches  of  law. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  precise  extent  of  the  power  created  by 
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martial  law,  the  legality  of  martial  law,  as  being  a  variation  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  civil  justice,  woald  seem  to  be  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  by  the  express  lanniuage,  not  only  of  eminent  legal  autho- 
rities,  but  of  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Thus  in  the  year  1798,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  issued 
a  proclamation  of  martial  law,  signed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice)  and  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  announ- 
cing, — 

<<That  his  Majesty's  General  Officers  have  orders  to  punish, 
according  to  martial  law,  by  death  or  otherwise,  as  their  judgment 
should  approve,  all  persons  acting  or  in  any  manner  assisting  in  the 
rebellion." 

And  the  Act  of  Lidenmity  (37  Geo.  III.  c.  11,  Irish  Statutes) 
recites, — 

"  That  by  the  wise  and  salutary  exercise  of  His  Majesty's  un- 
doubted prerogative  in  executing  martial  law  for  defeating  and 
dispersing  such  armed  and  rebellious  force,  and  in  bringing  divers 
rebels  and  traitors  to  punishment  in  the  most  speedy  and  summary 
manner,  the  peace  of  the  country  has  been  so  far  restored  as  to 
permit  the  canon  of  the  common  law  partially  to  take  place." 

And  it  further  provides, — 

'*  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  take 
away,  abridge,  or  diminish  the  acknowledged  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  for  the  public  safety  to  resort  to  the  exercise  of  martial  law 
against  open  enemies  or  traitors,  or  any  powers  vested  in  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  or  Chief  Governor  of  the  kingdom  to  suppress  treason 
aud  rebellion,"  &c. 

And  the  Imperial  Statute  of  3  &  4  Wm.  lY.  c.  4,  provides  that, — 

"  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  take  away, 
abridge,  or  diminish  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  Crown  for  the 
public  safety,  to  resort  to  the  exercise  of  martial  law  against  open 
enemies  or  traitors." 

Here  we  have  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  resort  to  martial 
law  expressly  recognised  by  the  Imperial  Legislature.  The  ques- 
tions then  which  arise,  are,  first,  what  are  the  occasions  on  which 
martial  law  may  be  called  into  existence ;  and,  secondly,  what  powers 
does  martial  law  confer  on  the  military  authorities? 

On  the  first  question  the  only  distinction  which  can  be  said  to 
exist  on  the  subject  in  England  is  between  a  time  of  war  and  a  time 
of  peace.  In  time  of  war,  martial  law  is  legal ;  in  time  of  peace,  the 
Petition  of  Right  declares  it  to  be  illegal.  The  question  then  arises, 
what  constitutes  a  state  of  war  ?  And  how  is  this  question  in  any 
particular  case  to  be  decided  ?  Retrospectively  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  ?  or  prospectively  by  the  decision  of  a  council  of  war  composed 
of  persons  ascertained  by  law  ?  The  latter  mode  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica,  which  by  an  Act  of  the  9th  of 
Victoria  provides  that  martial  law  should  not  in  future  be  declared 
cr  imposed  but  by  the  opinion  and  advice  of  a  council  of  war.  And 
at  the  end  of  thirty  days  it  should  determine,  unless  continued  with 
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the  advice  of  a  council  of  war.  Councils  of  war  are  to  be  composed 
of  such  officers,  civil  and  militarj,  as  are  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
Act. 

There  does  not  seem  any  difficulty  in  construing  the  Act  in  question. 
And  the  example  thus  set  might  be  followed  by  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lature so  far  as  relates  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  latter  part  of  the  subject,  how  far  (if  at  all)  it  is  expedient 
to  limit  the  discretion  of  the  military  authorities  in  time  of  martial 
law,  involves  a  far  more  difficult  question  :  Are  there  any  classes  of 
action  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  safe  to  prohibit  by  legis- 
lative enactment  ? 

The  object  of  martial  law  is,  to  crush  unlawful  resistance  by  force ; 
and  it  is  a  proposition  with  which  I  suppose  few  persons  would  be 
inclined  to  disagree,  that  whatever  force  is  honestly  thought  necessary 
for  the  suppression  of  aimed  rebellion  is  justifiable;  whatever  could 
not  be  thought  necessary  is  not  justifiable.  Is  it  then  sufficient  to 
lay  this  down  as  the  test  for  distinguishing  what  is  legal  from  what 
is  illegal,  and  leaving  the  question  of  honesty  to  the  decision  of  a 
jury  ?  I  think  not.  I  submit  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  inference, 
that  because  honesty  is  laudable,  and  cruelty  is  the  reverse,  therefore 
the  law  ought  to  content  itself  with  vague  generalities  about  protect- 
ing those  who  act  honestly  for  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion,  and 
punishing  those  who  do  not.  If,  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  it  were 
impossible  on  a  given  state  of  facts  to  form  more  than  one  opinion, 
the  case  might  be  difierent.  But,  in  fact,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  a  commander,  however  conscious  of  his  o>vn  integrity,  to  have 
any  kind  of  confidence  that  any  jury  before  whom  he  might  be  after- 
wards tried  would  be  able  to  appreciate  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  stood,  and  to  pass  judgement  on  his  motives  accordingly.  A  jury 
might  be  anxious  to  deal  justly,  and  yet  be  wholly  unable  to  place 
itself  in  the  position  of  the  inculpated  commander ;  and  might  there- 
fore refer  to  cruelty  or  malignity  acts  of  tho  most  urgent  necessity, 
or  at  least  acts  which  might  honestly  have  been  deemed  so. 

The  protection,  then,  of  governors  and  other  officers  would  seem 
to  be  far  better  secured  by  prospective  enactments  limiting  their 
jurisdiction  than  by  retrospective  inquiries  as  to  the  honesty  of  their 
motives.  Nothing  is  more  Important  than  the  distinction  between 
the  exercise  by  a  governor  or  other  officer  of  a  power  which  does 
not  belong  to  him  at  all,  and  which  under  no  circumstances  he  can 
legally  exercise,  and  his  erroneous  neglect  or  excess  in  the  exercise 
of  a  power  which  does  belong  to  him.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
he  is  liable  for  all  tho  consequences ;  and  if  those  consequences 
involve  death  to  individuals,  he  is  guilty  of  murder.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  he  is  liable  at  most  as  for  misconduct,  a  liability  shared 
by  every  one  holding  a  public  office. 

On  the  latter  point  it  is  not  desirable  that  there  should  be  any 
l^islation.  The  principle  that  public  officers  are  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  is  one  which 
runs  through  the  whole  of  our  law,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
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military  officers  exercising  martial  law  should  be  exempted  from  its 
operation.  The  point  which  I  am  now  considering  is,  how  far 
legislation  may  be  desirable  with  the  view  of  defining  the  powers 
and  duties  of  officers  in  such  cases.  And  on  this  point  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  express  any  positive  opinion ;  but  perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  to  observe  upon  a  few  points  connected  with  the 
subject. 

1.  Wanton  cruelty  ought  to  be  entirely  prevented,  if  possible. 

2.  Precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  condemnation 
and  punishment  of  persons  on  insufficient  evidence.  With 
this  object,  the  operation  of  courts-martial  ought  to  be  limited 
to  the  trial  and  punishment  of  persons  taken  rod-handed  ia 
revolt,  as  well  as  persons  found  transgressing  any  orders 
which  might  have  been  laid  down  by  the  military  authorities 
pursuant  to  the  proclamation  of  martial  law.  And  to  enable 
the  military  authorities  to  lay  down  such  rules  or  orders,  and 
to  annex  to  their  violation  such  punishments  as  they  may 
think  fit,  is,  I  conceive,  one  principal  object  of  martial  law.  ' 

3.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  subordinate  officers 
and  soldiers  acting  under  military  orders  should  be  completely 
protected  in  so  doing,  however  illegal  or  improper  the  orders 
in  question  may  have  been.  Nothing  could  be  more  sub- 
versive of  discipline  in  the  army,  or  more  contrary  to  the  real 
objects  of  punishment,  than  to  call  a  military  man  in  question 
for  obedience  to  orders  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

4.  Illegal  action  on  the  part  of  the  military  authorities  might 
be  restrained  by  Writs  of  Mandamus,  Injunction,  or  Habeas 
Corpus  (as  the  case  might  be),  issuing  from  the  civil  courts. 
And  any  officer  disobeying  such  injunctions  would  not  only 
be  guilty  of  a  substantive  offence,  but  would  be  responsible 
for  all  the  consequences. 

These  latter  questions,  however,  are  more  or  less  questions  of 
detail ;  the  main  point  I  would  wish  to  insist  on  being  the  importance 
of  defining  by  parliamentary  enactment  the  principles  according  to 
which  persons  in  authority  ought  to  be  made  responsible  for  acts  of 
excess  and  illegality  in  times  of  great  difficulty  and  emergency. 
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SUMMARY    OP    PROCEEDINGS    OF     THE    MUNICIPAL 

LAW  SECTION. 

BEOBGANIZATION   OF   COURTS. 

Is  it  desirable  to  re^organize  our  Courts^  Superior  and  Localy 

and,  if  so,  on  what  System  f 

IN  addition  to  the  papers  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Williams i 
Mr.  Neate,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Daniel,  Q.C.,  printed  at  pp.  205, 
217,  225, 

Mr.  William  Evaks  read  a  paper,  in  which  he  submitted  that 
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tlie  House  of  Lords,  as  an  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal,  was  un- 
satisfactory on  the  following  grounds: — 1.  The  smallness  of  the 
tribunal.  2.  The  occasional  exclusion  of  eminent  judicial  func- 
tionaries, whose  presence,  either  on  the  groundis  of  special 
knowledge  or  otherwise,  would  lend  much  s^ditional  weight  to 
its  judgment.  3.  The  delay  in  disposing  of  the  appeals.  4.  The 
expense.  He  found  that  not  only  did  the  judicial  tribunal  appear 
to  be  too  small  in  number  when  considered  by  itself,  but  that 
when  regarded  with  reference  to  the  number  of  the  judges  whose 
judgment  it  has  to  review,  its  want  of  numerical  strength  was  still 
more  striking.  Take,  for  example,  one  case — the  case  of  Ricket  v. 
The  Directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company^  in  which 
there  was  a  unanimous  judgment  of  four  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench.  That  was  reversed  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  by 
four  judges  against  two,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  judgment  of 
the  Exchequer  Chamber  was  affirmed  on  the  votes  of  two  out  of  the 
only  three  law  lords  present,  the  other  law  lord  dissenting;  so  that  two 
law  lords  overruled  the  judgment  of  four  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  two  judges  of  the  Court  of  Conamon  Fleas,  and  one 
law  lord — in  all,  seven  judges ;  whilst  the  judgment  of  such  two 
lords  was  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  only  four  other  judges. 
In  the  next  succeeding  case  of  Walsh  v.  Trimmer  they  found 
three  law  lords  reversing  the  judgment  of  five  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  Chamber,  although  that  judgment  was  also  in  accordance 
with  a  judgment  of  one  judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  The 
writer's  second  alleged  defect  was,  from  its  nature,  more  difficult  of 
proof ;  but  ho  thought  it  would  not  be  denied  that  there  were 
occasionally  eminent  judicial  functionaries,  not  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  whose  presence  would  add  great  weight  to  its 
judgments.  The  defects  of  delay  and  expense  Mr.  Evans  proved 
by  statistics ;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  said  he  thought  they  would  agree 
with  him  that  the  House  of  Lords  in  its  present  state  was  not  a  satis- 
fikitory  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal;  neither  in  his  opinion  could  the  three 
first  defects  he  had  particularised  be  remedied  so  long  as  the  House 
of  Lords  retained  its  jurisdiction.  If  it  was  to  be  retained,  he  would 
suggest  whether  some  arrangement  might  not  be  made  for  intrusting 
all  appellate  business  to  a  judicial  committee  of  the  House,  admitting 
on  such  committees  eminent  lawyers  who  were  not  peers ;  and  for 
providing  that  such  committee  should  sit  at  all  times  whilst  the  other 
courts  of  equity  and  law  were  sitting.  There  was  a  defect,  also,  in 
the  mode  in  which  judgments  were  given,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  great  gain  if  the  judgments  of  the  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal  were 
delivered  without  the  expression  of  any  conflict  of  opinion.  Further, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  of  great  national  importance  that  there 
should  be  one  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal  only ;  and  he  offered  for  con- 
sideration the  following  suggestions : — 1 .  That  there  should  be  one 
ultimate  Court  of  Appeal  only.  2.  That  such  court  should  have 
similar  powers  to  those  possessed  by  the  existing  ultimate  Court  of 
Appeal     3.  That  such  court  should  consist  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
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(who  Bliould  be  its  prendent),  the  ex-Lord  Chancellors,  the  law 
lords,  and  such  ex-judges — English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  colonial — 
and  other  eminent  lawyers  (not  at  the  time  judges)  as  the  Sovereign 
may  from  time  to  time  select.  4.  That  when  appellate  business 
requires  it,  the  court  should  be  divided  into  sections,  but  that 
an  uneven  number  of  judges  should  always  sit,  and  in  no  case  should 
the  tribunal  consist  of  less  than  five.  5.  That  in  selecting  the  judges 
to  form  a  particular  section,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  nature  of 
the  appeal;  e.g.y  if  it  involves  Scotch  law,  one  or  two  Scotch 
members  of  the  court  should  be  present ;  if  it  involves  Ecclesiastical 
law,  one  or  two  of  the  members  taken  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
should  be  present.  6.  That  the  judgment  should  in  all  cases  be 
delivered  by  the  president,  and  that  no  other  member  of  the  court 
should  express  an  opinion.  Under  suggestion  No.  2,  the  court 
would,  of  course,  have  power  to  submit  questions  to  the  common 
law  judges,  in  accordance  with  the  present  plan  ;  or,  if  it  were  pre- 
ferred, he  saw  no  objection  to  the  addition  to  the  court  of  one  at 
more  of  the  senior  judges  of  any  of  the  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or 
Admiralty,  or  other  superior  courts,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a 
specific  appeal. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  H.  N.  MoiLBT  arsued  that  the  two  great  abuses  of  the  present  system  were, 
first,  the  distinctiye  jurisdiotions  of  law  and  equity ;  and  seconoly,  the  sreat  oompli- 
cations  of  their  appellate  system.  Upon  the  latter  head,  he  held  it  to  De  abeoliiidy 
essential  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  should  haye  a  yast  preponderating  weight,  n(& 
onl^  in  matters  of  detail,  but  m  its  undoubted  superiority  oyer  the  oourt  -whoee 
decision  it  had  to  reyiew.  In  reference  to  the  multiplication  of  appeals,  he  aod 
that  the  principle  of  establishing  one  supreme  oourt  of  appeal  hsyd  found  great 
fayour  with  the  Association ;  but  he  thought  that  if  a  bench  of  fiye  judges  was  to 
be  the  minimum  it  would  increase  the  risk  of  delay.  He  was  of  opinion  tfaat^ 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  three  judges  would  be  quite  sufficient.  A  doestian 
was,  should  there  be  any  appeal  from  the  appellate  chamber?  He  thougit  not; 
but  points  of  law  might  be  reseryed  for  the  decision  of  the  full  oourt  The  pro- 
cedure in  criminal  cases,  he  argued,  formed  a  yery  good  basis  for  the  improye- 
ment  of  Uie  proc^edure  in  ciyil  business.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Neate's  remuks  M 
to  the  uselessness  of  the  chancellorship,  it  had  been  suggested  that  a  minister  of 
justice  should  be  appointed,  and  that  that  minister  should  be  the  Lord  CbanoeUoTv 
iHio  would  haye  the  power  to  transfer  suits  from  one  court  to  another  in  case  of 
pressure  of  business. 

Mr.  HoDOKiN,  referring  to  the  costliness  of  County  Court  proceedinn,  main- 
tained that  to  put  a  high  price  upon  justice  was  almost  equiyiuent  to  a  denial  of 
jnstioe.  It  was  the  oppression  caused  b^  the  yamnoy  of  the  courts  that  led  to 
fixture  of  the  Superior  Courts  at  Westminster.  He  was  not  sure  that  he  under- 
stood the  sujggestion  of  Mr.  Williams  as  to  the  ri^ht  of  plaiutifEs  to  select  the 
court  in  which  their  claim  should  be  tried.  But  if  he  meant  that  they  should 
haye  an  absolute  right  to  choose  where  the  dispute  should  be  heard,  he  thought 
that  great  injustice  mi^t  be  done. 

Mr.  BiJPXET  KsTTLB  asked  those  present  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
Court  fees  and  costs  proper  of  County  Courts.  As  they  were  aware,  pretty  muoh 
of  the  business  in  the  Superior  Courts  was  transacted  by  attorneys ;  in  the  CoiVity 
Courts  the  business  was  done  by  officers  who  were  paid  by  fees.  He  adcea 
practitioners,  whether  in  the  Superior  or  County  Courts,  before  thajr  formed  any 
resolution  as  to  the  costs  imposed  upon  the  pubhc,  to  be  land  enough  to  look  iato 
matteri  of  detail,  and  not  to  select  partiouliur  cases  unless  they  knew  Uie  fapts  of 
those  cases ;  for  he  found  Uiat  wheneyer  an  instance  was  hit  upon  for  illustratiott. 
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Ilia  oiraumstanoes  umially  turned  out  to  be  ezoeptional,  and  did  not  fairly  repre- 
ml  the  general  results.  He  hoped  sincerelj  that  the  fees  might  be  reduced,  but 
tf  fthejweire  reduced  an  additional  charge  would  haTe  to  be  made  upon  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund.  The  money  must  either  come  out  of  the  Treasury  or  the  suitors' 
podcets. 

Mr.  SAinmsBS  remarked  that  the  fees  charged  upon  suitors  in  County  Courts 
WW6  to  extremely  heaTy,  that  it  amounted,  as  a  preyious  gentleman  liad  said, 
•Imoft  to  a  denial  of  justice.  He  beliered  that  there  was  a  growing  feeling  in  his 
pn^eesion  for  the  fusion  of  law  and  equity ;  but  the  branch  to  whidi  he  twlonged 
were  in  faTOur  of  a  concentration  of  tne  Superior  Courts  and  the  establishment  of 
profineial  courts  with  itinerant  judges.  The  assizes  were  held  much  too  inf re- 
fMntiy ;  and  he  complained  also  that  proTincial  practitioners  ought  not  to  have  to 
§0  to  London  for  writs.  He  supported  the  principle  of  a  Supreme  Court  of 
oltiniate  appeid. 

Mr.  Stans  replied  to  some  points  raised  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  and 
li^eoted  to  the  scheme  put  forward  by  Mr.  Williams,  particularly  to  that  part  of 
it  wliidi  proposed  to  allow  County  dourt  process  to  issue  into  any  district.  He 
WEfMl  that  this  would  ffive  rise  to  much  hardship,  and  was  moreoTcr  quite  un- 
meessiry,  as  in  small  cLsims  the  process  of  the  Superior  Courts  was  much  more 
and  little  more  expensiye.  He  also  obieotea  to  the  plan  of  enlarging  the 
'  'on  of  the  County  Courts,  and  obseryed  that  if  the  limit  proposed  by  Mr. 
I  (jS600)  were  fixed  there  would  be  yery  little  work  to  ao  at  assizes. 
What  was  wanted  was  more  frequent  circuits  of  the  judges,  and  the  formation  of 
prorincial  courts  of  superior  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Williams  explained  that  he  in  no  way  proposed  to  giye  the  plaintiff  in 
unqualified  right  to  try  his  action  in  any  district  ne  liked.  He  only  proposed, 
ftsA  it  was  not  his  suggestion,  but  that  of  one  of  our  ablest  County  Court  Judges, 
Mr.  J.  Pitt  Taylor,  that  the  plaintiff  should  be  so  far  domimua  litis  as  to  be 
allowed  to  begin  his  action  in  any  district  he  chose.  It  would  always  be  com- 
Mleat  for  the  defendant,  without  any  expense,  to  haye  it  remoyed  into  his  own 
dSitriot  where  he  really  had  a  defence  on  the  merits.  [Mr.  Hodgkin  :  That  quite 
dimoees  of  my  objection.]  At  present,  the  plaintiff  was,  as  a  general  rule,  forced 
to  follow  the  defendant  into  his  own  district,  howeyer  remote  it  might  be,  and 
howvyer  clear  might  be  his  right.  The  consequence  was,  as  Mr.  Eyans  stated,  that 
tlie  Superior  Courts  were  usually  resorted  to  in  cases  of  small  claims  where  the 
parties  liyed  at  a  distance.  Nothing  could  be  more  objectionable  than  this.  It 
was  bad  enoush  that  we  were  forced  to  create  a  costly  machinery  like  the  County 
Ooorta  for  eoUecting  small  debts.  But  it  was  worse  still,  that  with  this  machinery 
at  hand,  the  procedure  of  our  metropolitan  courts  should  be  degraded  to  such  a 
dufy.  With  respect  to  the  i^500  limit  of  jurisdiction,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  was  merely  a  limit  as  to  the  initiation  of  the  litigation.  It  would  always  be  in 
tihe  power  oi  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  at  once  to  remoye  the  action  with  little 
or  no  expense  where  it  inyolyed  any  important  question  of  fact  or  issue  in  law.    He 

r'  e  admitted  that,  as  Mr.  Eyans  obseryed,  such  a  limit  would  materially  reduce 
number  of  causes  tried  in  our  Superior  Courts.    If,  howeyer,  the  iudicial  power 
of  the  Coimty  Courts  were  exercised  there  could  be  no  objection  to  tnis. 


PROPERTY  OF    MARRIED  WOMEN. 

1$  ii  desirable  to  amend  the  present  Law,  which  gives  the  Personal 
Property  and  Earnings  of  a  Wife  te  her  Husband  f 

In  addition  to  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  Q.C,  priuted  at 

fe238y  papers  were  read  bj  Mr.  G-.  J.  Johnson,  of  Birmingham,  and 
•.  W.  S.  Cookgon,  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  the  present  law  was  that  unless  the  bus- 
lNuid*8    rights  were    controUed   bj   a  settlement,  he   acquired   by 
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marriage  all  the  personal  property  of  which  his  wife  was  then 
actually  in  possession,  so  that  if  he  were  to  become  bankrupt 
or  die  the  next  day,  such  property  would  go  away  from  her. 
With  respect  to  certain  kinds  of  personal  property,  to  which  the 
wife  had  only  a  right  and  not  the  actual  possession,  the  marriage 
transferred  her  right  to  him ;  and  if  by  exercising  such  right  he  could 
get  actual  possession,  the  property  became  his,  although  if  he  died 
before  obtaining  actual  possession,  her  original  right  revived.  As  to 
her  leasehold  property,  whetlier  in  possession  or  not,  the  marriage 
vested  it  in  him.  As  to  her  freehold  property,  he  had  the  right  to 
receive  the  rents  so  long  as  they  both  lived,  and  if  there  was  a  child 
of  the  marriage,  the  husband  became  entitled  to  an  absolute  interest 
for  his  life  in  such  freehold  property.  Even  the  interest  which 
remained  in  the  wife  could  not  be  disposed  of  by  her  without  her 
husband's  consent,  except  he  were  a  lunatic,  or  under  some  other 
legal  disability.  All  these  rights  of  the  husband  extended  not  only 
to  the  property  the  wife  had  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  but  to  all 
property  of  the  like  kinds  which  might  come  to  her  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  ;  and  whenever  any 
property,  or  the  proceeds  of  any  property,  took  the  shape  of  an  actual 
money  payment  to  the  wife,  the  money — although  it  were  the  fruits 
of  her  setUement — in  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  wife,  by  that  fact 
became  the  property  of  the  husband.  The  right  to  maintenance 
during  their  married  lives,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  death  without 
making  a  will,  the  right  to  half  of  his  personal  property,  if  ho  had 
no  children,  and  to  one-third  if  he  had,  were  all  that  the  law  conferred 
upon  the  wife  in  return  for  the  rights  which  it  gave  her  husband  over 
her  property.  If  the  husband  made  a  will,  he  might,  if  he  pleased, 
leave  every  shilling  of  his  personal  property,  including  her  own 
money  not  protected  by  a  settlement,  away  from  her,  and  leave  her 
penniless.  This  law  must  long  ago  have  been  intolerable,  but  that 
men  had  in  general  been  better  than  the  law,  and  that  the  law  itself 
had  been  alleviated  by  the  interference  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  best  defence  that  could  be  made  of  the  existing  state  of  the  law 
was  that  as  the  law  imposed  on  the  husband  the  obligation  of  main- 
taining his  wife,  it  therefore  gave  him  her  personal  property  to 
enable  him  to  do  so.  But  if  the  maintenance  of  the  wife  was  the 
purpose  for  which  her  property  was  given  to  her  husband,  the 
law  ought  to  ensure  to  the  wife  that  the  property  should  be 
appropriated  to  her  maintenance.  The  reason  of  the  rule  also 
required  that  when  the  wife  was  maintaining  herself  and  the  children 
of  the  marriage,  the  husband  should  not  be  permitted  to  plunder  her 
of  her  earnings.  The  truth  was  that  the  right  of  the  husband  to  his 
wife's  property  was  simply  a  relic  of  a  primitive  state  of  society,  and 
then  was  not  so  unjust  as  it  is  now.  Having  described  the  manner 
in  which  the  law  is  modified  by  the  interference  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  he  stated  that  the  law  should  be  altered,  (1)  because  the 
reason  on  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  founded  was  untrue  in 
fact  and  illogical  in  application;  and  (2)  because  the  law  was  con- 
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feased  to  be  mischievous,  by  tho  fact  that  Courts  of  Equity  had  felt 
it  necessary  to  elaborate  a  system  of  very  beneficial  but  costly  and 
circuitous  redress.  Again,  the  mitigation  which  Chancery  afforded 
to  the  injustice  of  the  common  law  was  only  exercised  in  those  cases 
where  the  property  was  large  enough  to  incur  the  cost  and  trouble 
of  a  settlement,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  protection  of  the  earnings 
of  married  women;  nor  did  it  extend  to  the  proceeds  even  of  settled 
property,  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  wife  in  the  shape  of  hard 
eaah.  The  time  had  arrived  for  a  total  change  in  the  law,  and  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  he  laid  down  three  propositions.  First,  abro- 
gate altogether  the  common  law  rights  of  the  husband  over  his  wife's 
property,  and  establish  the  contrary  rule  thut,  unless  otherwise  stipu- 
iatedy  marriage  should  not  affect  her  property  and  rights.  This 
would  establish  previous  equality  of  rights  between  the  husband  and 
wife.  Supposing  this  principle  established,  and  nothing  more,  the 
husband  and  wife  would,  so  far  as  property  and  the  rights  belonging 
to  it  were  concerned,  be  in  tho  same  position  as  before  marriage. 
She  could  sell  her  property,  give  it  away  by  will,  borrow  money,  and, 
in  a  word,  act  as  though  she  were  unmarried.  This  unlimited  power 
of  disposition  would  in  many  cases  require  to  be  modified  on  the  side 
of  the  wife,  for  her  own  protection.  The  second  proposition,  there- 
fore, was  that  the  wife  should  be  empowered  to  transfer  her  property 
either  before  or  during  marriage,  so  as  to  deprive  herself  of  the 
power  of  disposing  of  it.  If  this  were  not  done,  giving  the  wife  a 
power  of  disposition  would  only  give  her  property  to  the  husband  by 
marriage,  plus  matrimonial  coaxing  or  cruelty,  instead  of  by  marriage 
only.  With  regard  to  the  rights  of  survivors,  he  laid  down  a  third 
proposition — that  whatever  rights  were  given  to  a  husband  in  the 
property  of  his  deceased  wife  should  be  given  to  the  wife  in  the  pro- 
perty of  her  deceased  husband.  If  the  preceding  alterations  were 
made,  it  would  be  necessary  to  relieve  tho  husband  of  liability  for  his 
wife's  debts  contracted  before  marriage;  but  the  liability  of  the  hus- 
band for  all  necessaries  supplied  to  his  wife  with  his  consent,  this 
consent  being  implied  from  their  living  together,  should  be  re- 
affirmed. Should  it  be  said  that  this  was  theoretically  unfair,  the 
answer  was  that  it  was  not  proposed  to  introduce  any  new  difficulty. 
Under  the  existing  law  the  husband  is  liable  for  housekeeping  neces- 
Baries  supplied  to  his  wife,  though  she  have  separate  property.  In 
the  case  of  a  man  marrjing  a  wife  without  property  it  would  not 
matter ;  but  if  she  had  property,  and  he  thought  the  obligation  unfair, 
he  could  provide  against  it.  The  whole  difficulty  was,  however, 
purely  ideal.  Natural  feelings,  which  had  made  the  present  system 
tolerable,  might  be  trusted  to  adjust  small  difficulties.  These  were 
not  merely  speculative  principles  ;  the  essential  portions  of  them  had 
been  tried,  and  found  beneficial  as  exceptions  to  the  law. 

Mr.  CooKSON  said  that  the  question  was  of  importance  principally 
to  the  poorer  classes,  but  not  on  that  account  less  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.  In  the  case  of  the  nch,  the  rights  of  a  married 
woman  were  generally  protected  by  settlement ;  but  instances  som^ 
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times  occurred  where  a  woman,  haying  uo  parent  or  near  relative  to 
control  her,  declined  to  follow  the  advice  of  her  professional  counsellor, 
and  unhesitatingly  intrusted  her  property  to  the  man  to  whom  she 
had  resolved  to  intrust  herself.     The  cases  illustrating  the  present 
state  of  the  law  were  not  all  on  one  side.    Sometimes  an  idle  drunken 
husband  ill-treated  an  industrious  wife  ;  sometimes  an  idle  drunken 
wife  wasted  the  wages  of  her  peaceable  and  industrious  husband.     It 
was  onlj  the  most  unhappy  cases  that  came  under  the  attention  of 
the  public,  by  means  of  the  proceedings  of  our  criminal  courts.     The 
thousands    and  tens   of    thousands  of   married  couples   who  lived 
honest  and  industrious  lives,  never  came  before  the  public.     Let 
any  one  look  ground  among  his  neighbours,  and  he  would  see  that,  as 
a  rule,  husbands  and  wives  never  desired  any  separation  of  their 
property  or  earnings.     Many  persons   thought  that  the   personal 
property  of  a  wife  ought  to  remain  under  her  own  control.     But, 
first,  this  alteration  would  hardly  be  reasonable,  unless  the  law  were 
altered  as  regarded  the  responsibilities  of  the  husband.     The  law 
obliged  a  husband  to  pay  all  the  debts  of  his  wife  (with  some  quali- 
fications).    It  also   obliged   him  to  maintain  his   wife  and  family. 
He  was  also  liable  in  damages  for  wrongs  done  by  her.     Deprive  the 
husband  of  his  wife's  property,  and  even-handed  justice  required  that 
he  should  be  relieved  from  these  responsibilities.     Secondly,  such  an 
alteration  would  be  of  little  benefit  except  in  the  case  of  an  absolute 
separation,  and  then  the  wife  ought  to  be  protected  in  her  property  as 
well  as  her  person,  as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole,  but  with  a  Uability 
to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  children,  if  any.     Where 
husband  and  wife  lived  together,  the  husband  would  be  able  in  one 
way  or  another  to  induce  the  wife  to  part  with  her  money  to  him. 
It  was  an  old  and  true  saying  that  the  husband  could  generally  wheedle 
or  worry  his  wife  out  of  her  money.     The  disposition  of  the  wife  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  her  husband  was  the  origin  of  the  restraint 
on  anticipation  so  conunon  in  marriage  settlements.    In  such  cases, 
the  lawyer  was  generally  blamed  for  having  placed  the  capital  of  the 
trust  property  out  of  the  reach  of  the  husband  and  wife.     In  cases 
where  the  wife's  property  was  placed  at  her  disposal,  it  generally  got 
into  the  hands  of  the  husband,  and  if  it  were  lost  in  consequence,  the 
lawyer  was  blamed  for  not  having  settled  it  strictly,  and  so  prevented 
the  Catastrophe.     Where  the  wife's  property  was  small    it  was 
generally  most  judicious  for  her  to  let  the  husband  have  it.    In 
any  case,  an  alteration  of  the  law  in  this  respect  must  be  accom« 
panied  by  a  corresponding  modification  of  the  husband's  respon- 
sibilities.    Assuming  that  settlements  were  desirable  in  the  case  of 
small  properties,   it  might  be  considered   whether    it    would    be 
possible  to  devise  a  cheap  machinery  for  effecting  a  settlement  in 
such  cases.     Supposing  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  were  passed  con« 
taining  several  schedules  in  various  forms,  and  enacting  that  at  the 
time  of  their  marriage  the  parties  should  declare  which  of  the 
schedules  they  intended  to  adopt,  and  that  that  should  be  their  setUe- 
lyient    The  parties  might  then,  on  their  marriage,  choose  which 
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form  of  settlement  they  would  adopt  Thus  the  poor  would  enjoj 
the  adrantage  now  enjoyed  exclusively  hy  the  comparatively  rich. 
The  law  as  amended  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  special  question 
would  be  rigid  and  uniform,  whilst  the  proposed  plan  of  settlement 
would  be  plastic.  Where  the  property  was  small  the  magistrate 
might  be  empowered,  on  the  application  of  the  wife,  to  see  that  the 
terms  of  the  selected  schedule  were  complied  with.  Cases  of  gross 
misconduct  required  separate  treatment.  In  cases  of  desertion  the 
magbtrate  had  power  to  interfere  and  protect  the  property  and  earn- 
ings of  a  wife.  Why  should  not  this  power  be  extended  to  other 
cases  of  misconduct  T  After  such  an  order  the  husband  and  wife 
should  be  respectively  free  from  all  responsibility  for  or  control  over 
each  other.  But  neither  settlement  nor  magistrate  would  do  much  to 
raUere  persons  from  the  unhappy  consequences  of  hasty  and  incon- 
siderate marriages.  And  sad  indeed  it  would  be  if  any  alteration  of 
th6  law  had  the  effect  of  making  either  party  less  careful  in  contract- 
ing  marriage,  or  less  disposed  to  exercise  forbearance  and  kindness 
afterwards.  He  would  not  say  anything  against  the  prudence  cr 
propriety  of  marriage  settlements.  But  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  the  husband  and  wife  entirely  repudiated  the  notion  of 
separate  interests;  and  the  whole  income  of  husband  and  wife  found 
its  way  to  the  husband's  credit  at  his  banker's,  and  was  employed 
for  their  common  benefit  The  wife  leaned  trustingly  and  gladly 
on  her  husband,  and  they  consulted  together  for  the  common  good. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Pahkhubst  remarked  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  voluminous  exposition  of  the 
proposed  change  bj  Mr.  Hobhouse  had  reduced  that  change  ahnost  to  complete 
deoaonstration.  The  present  system  of  married  rights  was  part  of  an  institution 
and  of  ideas  which  haa  lone  since  passed  away.  The  question  was  known  in  philo- 
■ophv  as  one  of  "  accidental  association."  All  that  they  wanted  to  do  was  to  appW 
oonsistentljand  through  and  through  that  which  was  the  custom  of  well-off  people 
— ^for  tkeu  were  a  fair  mdex  of  the  forward-going  portion  of  modem  society ;  they 
wanted  tne  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chiuicery  made  not  the  exception,  but  the 
rule.  The  Legislature  should  lay  down  in  plain  and  forcible  terms  the  sentiment 
of  the  question  on  the  one  hand,  and  custom  on  the  other.  He  approved  strongly 
of  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Cookson  for  creating  schedules,  and  spoke  of  it  as  an 
admiram  Kientific  way  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty.  He  urged  them  to  remem- 
ber that  in  regard  to  the  question,  "  emancipation  "  was  the  word ;  and  when  a 
body  of  women  came  consecrated  to  the  conflict  they  must  possess  these  two  attri- 
bates — first,  they  must  be  thoroughly  well  educated,  for  that  was  a  human  right  of 
theirs ;  secondly,  they  must  be  pretty  well  off — ^for  such  was  the  obstinacy  of 
dommon  society  that  unless  that  were  so  they  would  hardly  allow  them  to  be  free 
ataU. 

Mr.  William  Morgan  remarked  that  Mr.  Cookson,  in  his  paper,  had  not  pointed 
out  the  difficulty  of  identifying  property,  which  it  was  proposed  should  be  the 
subject  of  schedules. 

Mr.  A.  O.  RuTsoN  conceived  that  a  fatal  objection  to  the  propositions  of  Mr. 
Cookson  as  to  schedules  was  that  the  woman  was  called  upon  to  act  when  she  was 
least  likely  to  act  wisely. 

Mr.  F.  W .  H  Mysrs  contended  that  the  present  law  had  so  failed  in  its  object  as 
to  produce  a  vast  mass  of  misery  among  the  poorer  classes,  which  after  all  was  the 
most  important  phase  of  the  subject.  He  thought  there  was  good  reason  for  believing 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  misery  amongst  the  lower  classes  was  caused  more  by  those 
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incidents  which  affected  the  property  of  married  women  than  by  any  other 
EyBtem  remoTahle  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  present  Isw,  in  fact,  instead  of 
promoting  harmony,  created  disunion  in  cTery  rank  of  life.  If  they  inspired 
women  with  a  sense  of  pecuniary  responsibility,  that  great  domestic  misery  of 
which  they  had  spoken  would,  in  his  opinion,  disappear.  If  they  wanted  women 
to  be  frugal — aye,  cTcn  honest — they  must  leave  them  to  be  the  guardians  of  their 
awn.  purses ;  just  as  if  they  wanted  women  to  be  chaste,  they  must  leave  them  to  bo 
guardians  of  their  own  honour. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Bkale  objected  to  the  consideration  of  any  such  poetical  principle  as 
"  emancipation,"  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  considered  uiat  it  was  most  important 
that  the  law,  either  by  equity  or  by  the  direct  control  of  Parliament,  should  do 
more  to  place  woman  in  tnat  proud  position  in  the  direction  whereof  she  was 
rapidly  moving. 

Mr.  Hetwood  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  plan  of  settlement  suggested  in 
the  paper  of  Mr.  Cookson  would  reach  a  great  many  of  the  working  classes  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  present  high  fees. 

Mr.  Frederic  Hill  said  it  might  have  been  expected  that  some,  at  least,  of  those 
who  had  opposed  the  great  measure  of  justice  now  under  consideration,  and 
who  knew  that  the  subject  would  come  on  for  discussion  that  morning,  would 
have  come  forward  to  state  the  grounds  of  their  opposition  ;  but  they  seemed  to 
think  that  "  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour,"  and  no  doubt  they  were 
right,  and  did  wise  to  keep  away ;  for  aifficult  as  was  their  position  before,  they 
would  have  found  that  the  excellent  paper  which  Mr.  Hobnouse  had  read  had 
rendered  that  position  still  more  difficult.  Driven  from  many  of  their  grounds  of 
attack,  the  opponents  of  the  measure  had  been  compelled  to  resort  to  some 
arguments  (if  arguments  they  could  be  called)  of  certainly  a  very  frail  nature. 
Among  other  things  it  had  been  said,  that  if  the  authority  or  the  husband  were  at 
all  curtailed,  the  words  used  in  the  marriage  service  of  our  Church  would  be 
untrue.  This  was  assuredly  a  very  bold  assertion,  for  what  were  those  words  in 
the  part  relating  to  property,  and  what  was  the  solemn  promise  to  our  wives 
whicn  all  of  us  who  had  been  married  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England  had  made?  "  With  all  my  worldly  gocds  I  thee  endow:"  and  while  in 
mockery,  as  it  were,  these  words  were  uttered,  what  would  the  words  be  if  they 
accorded  with  fact,  and  with  the  present  state  of  the  law  ?  "  With  all  thy  worldly 
goods  I  me  endow ! "  In  regard  to  the  measure  proposed  by  Mr.  Cookson,  if  the 
choice  were  between  that  and  nothing,  he  should,  in  compliance  with  the  adage 
that  "  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,"  vote  for  its  acceptance ;  but  while  he  be^ 
lieved  that  by  due  exertion  the  much  lareer  measure,  that  embodied  in  Mr.  Lefevre's 
Bin,  and  prepared  by  a  committee  of  this  Association,  over  which  he  had  had  the 
honour  to  preside,  was  attainable,  he  should  continue  to  give  to  that  Bill  hia 
himable  support. 

Mr.  Gael  failed  to  see  in  the  proposed  change  in  the  law  any  provision  for  the 
intervention  of  trustees ;  and  he  urged  upon  the  section  that  any  such  change 
must  be  supplemented  with  some  enactment  relating  to  guardianship.  He  re- 
minded Mr.  Cookson,  in  reference  to  his  schedule  suggestion,  that  among  our 
Oerman  ancestors  one  of  the  most  important  arrangements  ^'as  made,  not  before  the 
marriage,  but  the  morning  after,  and  was  called  the  morning  gift.  He  maintained 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  by  legislation  to  prevent  that  brutality  which 
was  sometimes  exhibited  on  the  part  of  husbands.  Offences  of  this  class  were 
continued  in  defiance  of  the  law,  and  no  law  could  restrain  them.  He  thoiight  that 
wives  should  not  be  allowed  to  alienate  their  property  without  consent  of  their 
husbands. 

Mr.  Westlake  said  that  to  provide  for  the  intervention  of  trustees  in  all  cases, 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  object  of  Mr.  Lefevre's  Bill,  which  was  not  to 
secure  to  married  women  the  continued  enjoyment  of  property  by  putting  them 
under  tutelage,  with  the  necessarily  attendant  residt  of  preventing  them  from  in- 
creasing that  property  by  employing  it  in  trade,  however  desirable  it  might  be  for 
their  families  that  they  should  do  so,  but  to  make  them  independent,  relying  on 
their  knowing  how  to  use  their  independence. 

Mr.  Hastikob  then  would  ask  Mr.  Gael  why  the  husband  should  alienate  his 
proper^  without  the  consent  of  his  wife?     He  could  understand  legidation 
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retkriofcing  alidnation  hy  either  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  hut  he  oonceiyed  that 
the  arguments  which  were  applicable  to  one  were  so  to  both. 

Mr.  HoBHOUSx  replied  upon  the  whole  diecuaeion,  remarking  that  nothing  had 
been  said  bj  way  of  objection  to  the  ^imde  upon  which  he  opened  the  caae. 
The  best,  shortest,  and  simplest  change  m  the  law  would  be  to  set  married  women 
free  to  act  with  their  own  property  and  with  their  own  eamines  as  if  they  were 
nngle ;  and  then  all  parties  would  oe  able  to  judge  what  was  best  for  their  own 
interests  better  than  anybody  else.  He  might  say,  howeyer,  that  he  had  no  hope 
that  the  eyils  snoken  of  by  Mr.  Myers  would  tie  remedied  by  the  changes  which 
they  were  then  aiscussing. 

The  Frxsideiit,  in  closing  the  discussion,  asked  what  was  the  position  of  those 
adrooating  a  change  in  the  law?  They  were  told  by  their  opponents  that  they 
were  proposing  a  yery  alarming  innoyation;  but  he  maintained  that  what  they 
proposed  was  no  innoyation  at  all.  That  yery  state  of  law  which  they  desired  to 
make  uniyersal  was  now  partial,  and  coyered  entirely  that  class  of  people  who 
were  best  able  to  take  care  of  themselyes,  whilst  the  poor  of  the  country  were  with- 
out protection.  The  proposed  alteration  was  no  new-fansled  noyelty ;  but  it  was 
brought  forward  with  the  yiew  of  abolishing  that  abomination  of  justice  which 
made  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor. 

Miss  Johnson  moyed  the  following  resolution : — 

**  That  this  Section,  impressed  with  the  injustice  and  inexpediency  of  the  rule 
of  the  common  law,  which  giyes  absolutely  ta  the  husband  the  personal  property 
and  earnings  of  the  wife,  expresses  its  hope  that  the  Council  will  continue  its 
exertions  to  obtain  from  Parliament  a  remedial  measure." 

Miss  Johnson  said  she  could  haye  wished  that  one  more  accustomed  to 
speaking  had  been  intrusted  with  the  resolution;  but,  as  one  who  had  the 
subject  of  that  day  yery  much  at  heart,  and  who  had  canyassed  the  town 
rather  largely  in  the  cause,  haying  obtained  2,450  signatures  in  fayour  of  the 
amendment  of  the  law  last  session,  she  felt  she  had  some  claim  to  their  attention. 
&i»  wished  to  eay,  on  behalf  of  the  women  of  Birmingham,  that  no  half -measures 
would  satisfy  them ;  but  tbey  were  quite  willing  to  leaye  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Association,  which  had  worked  so  ably  on  their  behalf,  and  whose  exertions 
had  been  attended  with  so  many  adyantages  to  her  sex. 

Miss  BoBERTSON,  of  Dublin,  seconded  the  resolution,  bolieying  as  she  did  that 
alteration  of  the  law  as  it  at  present  stood,  in  reference  to  the  property  of  married 
women,  would  be  of  the  greatest  ndyantage,  not  only  to  the  women  themselyes,  but 
to  the  men.  She  could  say  in  reference  to  the  women  of  Ireland,  haying  had,  Hke 
Miss  Johnson,  some  experience  in  canyassing  for  signatures  to  the  petition  in 
fayour  of  Bir.  Shaw  Lefevre's  Bill,  that  they  were  all  very  anxious  for  a  change  of 
the  law ;  and,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  in  the  room,  she  wished  to  state  how 
deeply  erateful  they  were  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the  Section  so  ably 
on  ben&  of  the  measure  that  day. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 


THE   BANKRUPTCY   LAW. 

What  Amendments  are  required  in  the  existing  Law  of 

Bankruptcy  f 

The  discussion  on  this  subject  was  introduced  by  a  paper  by  Mr. 

W.  HOWGRAVE. 

The  writer  said  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  pre- 
sent law  of  bankruptcy  was  bad,  and  many  statements  had  been 
made  as  to  the  points  in  which  that  law  was  defective,  and 
innumerable  suggestions  had  been  put  forward  as  to  its  amendment. 
He  proposed  to  point  out  what  appeared  to  him,  after  some  years* 
experience  in  the  administration  of  bankrupts'  estates,  to  be  the 
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main  defects  of  the  present  system,  and  to  show  what  would  in  bis 
opinion  be  the  best  mode  of  remedying  these  defects.  One  of  the 
points  on  which  there  had  been  the  greatest  controveraj  was,  to 
whom  should  the  realization  of  the  bankrupt's  estate  he  jBonfi^ed  f 
To  a  person  chosen  bj  the  creditors,  to  an  official  of  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy,  or  partly  to  each  of  these  two  f  The  last  of  these  three 
systems,  which  was  the  existing  practice,  had  been  proved  to  ^ork 
badly,  and  was  besides  a  conjunction  of  two  opposite  systems,  both 
of  which  could  not  be  right.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  decided  in  favour  of  tfad 
former  system,  and  their  ideas  were  adopted  in  the  Bills  of  1866  aiid 
1867.  The  great  arguments  used  in  support  of  these  ideas  was  that 
the  creditors  had  a  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  ought  not 
to  have  an  official  forced  on  them.  This  was  plausible  at  first  sight, 
but  the  falsity  of  the  argument  was  shown  by  considering  what 
happened  under  the  existing  system  at  the  choice  of  an  assignee,  and 
in  Scotland  at  the  choice  of  a  trustee.  In  theory  the  creditors  met, 
and  the  person  chosen  by  the  majority  took  possession  of  the  bank^ 
rupt's  estate,  and  realized  the  assets.  In  practice,  the  bankrupts 
solicitor  sent  a  circular  and  a  form  of  proof  to  all  the  creditors, 
requesting  them  to  forward  their  proof  of  debt  to  him  to  present  at 
the  meeting,  and  at  the  same  time  to  send  him  a  letter  of  authority 
authorising  him  to  vote  for  them  at  the  choice  of  assignees.  Thii 
nine  out  of  ten  creditors  did,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
attending  at  the  meeting.  It  was  a  fact  that  in  at  least  nine  bai^]k- 
ruptcies  out  of  ten  the  assignee,  supposed  to  be  elected  by  the 
creditors,  was  elected  by  the  solicitor  to  the  bankrupt,  whose 
interests  were  directly  opposed  to  those  of  his  creditors,  as  his  object 
was  to  get  and  keep,  for  costs,  &c.,  as  much  of  the  estate  as  possible^ 
and  in  many  cases  to  assist  the  bankrupt  in  keeping  his  property 
away  from  his  creditors.  This  was  bad  enough ;  but  it  would  to 
still  worse  if  official  assignees,  the  only  persons  who  had  any  control 
at  all  over  the  creditors'  assignee,  were  abolished,  and  the  whol0 
administration  of  the  estates  confided  to  paid  trustees  elected  by  the 
creditors.  There  were  now  three  officiid  assignees  in  the  London 
Court  of  Bankruptcy ;  and  if  a  trustee  system  were  adopted,  he 
presumed  they  would  be  retained  as  provisional  trustees,  as  proposed 
in  the  Bill  of  1867.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  the  bankrupts' 
estates  were  to  be  managed  by  official  assignees,  perhaps  five  more 
would  be  wanted.  The  incomes  of  these  five  would  amount  to,  say 
£6,000,  and  their  clerks'  salaries  would  come  to  £6,000  more, 
making  £12,000,  the  total  annual  sum  that  would  have  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  assets  of  bankrupts'  estates,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
consequence  of  official  assignees  being  intrusted  with  the  realisation 
of  estates.  There  were  about  3,000  bankruptcies  a  year  in  the 
London  district,  so  that  the  costs  of  the  official  assignees  would 
average  £4  an  estate.  If^  instead  of  official  assignees,  trustees  were 
appointed,  these  trustees  would  be  accountants,  who,  as  a  rule,  would 
pot  touch  an  estate  for  less  than  £5,  or  £10  at  least  to  begin  witb. 
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aod  whose  charges  generallj  amounted  to  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the 
assets  realised.     The  trustee  system  did  not  do  away  with  any  other 
official  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  was  no  check  on  solicitors' 
charges,  dc,  so  that  no  expense  except  that  of  the  official  assignee 
was  prerented.     The  result  of  this  great  improvement  in  the  law  of 
hanluruptcj  would  be  that  the  estates,  instead  of  paying  the  official 
assignees  £12,000  a  year  amongst  them,  would  pay  the  trustees  ten 
or    twenty  times  as    much.     He  thought,   therefore,   that    official 
assignees  were  in  every  respect  to  be  preferred  to  trustees.     Coming 
next  to  speak  of  the  division  of  bankrupts'  estates  into  two  classes, 
he  remarked  that  great  inconvenience  had  been  experienced  both  by 
the  Court  and  the  creditors  in  consequence  of  the  immense  numbers 
of  small  cases  in  which  there  were  no  assets,  or  next  to  none,  but 
which  nevertheless  took  up  the  time  of  the  Court  and  its  officers  to  a 
great  extent.     To  remedy  this  it  would  be  desirable  to  divide  the 
estates  into  two  classes— one  in  which  the  estimated  assets  were 
above  £800,  the  other  in  which  they  were  under  that  sum.    The 
meetings  in  the  former  class  would  be  held  before  a  commissioner, 
and  the  assets  would  be  realised  by  an  official  assignee.     Those  in 
the  latter  class  would  be  held  before  a  registrar,  and  the  sssets,  if 
anj,  would  be  realised  by  a  junior  official  assignee.     Thus  the 
superior  officers  of  the  court  would  be  able  to  devote  all  their 
attention  to  the  more  important  cases,  leaving    the  others  to  be 
managed  by  inferior  officers.     He  should,  therefore,  in  considering 
the  adbninistration  of  the  bankrupts'  estates  assume  this  division  to 
take  place.     As  regards  the  official  assignee,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  have  power  to  realise  the  whole  of  the  assets,  make  all 
payments  and  dividends,  and  manage  the  estate  generally,  because  in 
many  cases  a  bankrupt's  stock  would  become  valueless,  and  in  others 
the  expense  of  keeping  a  man  in  possession  would  swallow  it  up. 
As  soon  as  practicable  after  a  bankruptcy,  a  meeting  of  creditors 
should  be  called,  at  which  one  or  more  inspectors  should  be  elected 
by  the  majority  of  the  creditors.    The  duties  of  the  inspectors  should 
be  to  audit  the  official  assignee's  accounts,   to  advise  the  official 
assignee  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  bankrupt's  property,  to  act  jointly 
with  him  in  any  action  at  law,  and  to  act  in  all  matters  as  the 
representatives  of  the  creditors.     They  should  not  have  power  to 
receive  any  money  belonging  to  the  bankrupt's  estate,  or  to  dispose 
of  any  portion  of  it  except  with  the  consent  and  co-operation  of  the 
officisi  assignee  ;  but  they  should  have  power  to  control  the  actions 
of  the  official  assignee,  the  Court  acting  as  arbitrator  in  case  of  any 
dispute.    It  appeared  to  the  writer  desirable  to  retain  the  messen- 
gers  as  at  present.     An  official  auctioneer  should  bo  appointed,  at  a 
salary  say  of  £1,000  a  year,  to  sell  all  property  in  estates  in  which  a 
sale  before  choice  was  necessary,  and  to  make  all  inventories,  valua- 
tions, &c.,  and  generally  to  do  everything  for  which  an  auctioneer 
would  be  employed  before  the  choice  of  inspectors.     The  exorbitant 
charges  that  solicitors  were  allowed  to  make  in  bankruptcy  had  given 
rise  to  more  and  better  founded  complaints  than  any  feature  of  the 
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present  sjstem  of  bankruptcj,  and  these  charges  were  most  frequently 
incurred  for  performing  duties  either  unnecessary  or  belonging  to 
some  one  else.  The  solicitor's  charges  generally  amounted  to  three 
or  four  times  the  whole  of  the  other  expenses,  and  frequently  to 
more  than  that.  The  solicitor  should  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  dividend,  audits,  or  general  administration  of  the  estate,  but 
should  confine  himself  to  purely  legal  questions.  The  Crown  solicitor 
should  be  paid  by  a  fixed  salary,  as  at  present,  and  should  charge  no 
fees  or  other  charges,  except  for  expenses  out  of  pocket ;  his  own 
and  his  clerks'  salaries  to  be  paid  out  of  the  court  fund.  The 
number  of  commissioners  should  be  four,  of  whom  one  should  be  the 
chief  commissioner.  Appeals  from  the  decision  of  one  commissioner 
should  be  made  to  a  court  of  three,  of  whom  one  should  be  the  chief 
commissioner,  and  one  the  commissioner  by  whom  the  case  was 
originally  heard.  As  regarded  discharges  and  punishments,  it  would 
probably  be  an  improvement  to  have  two  classes  of  certificates  for 
discharged  bankrupts,  by  which  those  who  had  become  bankrupt 
from  unavoidable  misfortune  might  be  distinguished  from  those 
whose  failure  was  to  some  extent  caused  by  their  recklessness  or 
improvidence.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  confer  upon  the  com- 
missioners power  to  punish  directly,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
criminal  court,  bankrupts  who  might  be  proved  guilty  of  fraudulent 
practices.  As  regarded  the  court  fund,  the  writer  considered  that  the 
present  system  of  charging  various  fees,  to  be  paid  out  of  each 
estate  to  the  ofiicers  employed  in  working  it,  and  by  them  paid  to 
the  chief  registrar's  fund,  was  both  inconvenient  and  unjust.  It 
would  be  far  preferable  to  abolish  all  fees,  and  charge  a  fixed  per- 
centage on  the  gross  assets,  such  per-centage  to  be  deducted  by  the 
official  assignee  at  the  time  of  passing  his  account,  and  by  him  paid 
in  due  course  to  the  chief  registrar's  fund.  He  believed  that  from 
5  to  8  per  cent  would  be  amply  sufiicient  to  pay  all  the  court 
expenses  and  salaries  of  officers  when  added  to  the  existing  income 
of  the  court.  Thus,  with  reduced  solicitors'  charges,  proper 
administration,  and  equitably  adjusted  court  charges,  estates  could 
be  wound  up  in  bankruptcy  at  a  cost  on  an  average  of  less  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  assets.  It  was  desirable  that  private  arrangements 
should  be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible,  as  they  were  in  many 
cases  simply  engines  for  defrauding  the  creditors,  a  bankrupt  ofiering 
his  creditors  half  as  much  in  the  pound  as  he  could  afford  to  pay, 
which  they  accepted  for  the  sake  of  saving  themselves  a  little  trouble. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  Court  should  have  some  distinct 
control  over  compositions  and  arrangements,  and  that  they  should 
only  be  allowed  when  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  to  be 
equitable.  The  principal  improvements  in  the  law,  if  altered  ac- 
cording to  the  suggestions  of  the  writer,  would  be  as  follow : — 
1.  Division  of  bankrupts'  estates  into  two  classes — over  and  under 
£300.  2.  Realization  and  division  of  assets  wholly  by  the  official 
ftssignee^  or  junior  official  assignee.  3.  Appointment  of  inspectors 
the  creditors  to  represent  them,  to  act  as  auditors  of  the  official 
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assignee's  accounts,  and  to  have  a  general  control  over  the  official 
assignee.  4.  Diminution  of  the  powers  of  solicitors,  and  reduction 
of  their  charges.  5.  Appointment  of  official  auctioneer.  6.  Raising 
the  court  fund  in  an  equitable  manner*  7.  The  establishment  of  a 
court  of  appeal,  consisting  of  three  commissioners.  8.  Granting 
the  Court  control  over  compositions  and  arrangements. 

DiseussiOK. 

Mr.  Samuel  Morlet  objected  to  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Howgrare, 
because  it  would  be  going  back  to  the  system  from  which  the  oommeroial  com- 
munity had  BO  much  suffered.  As  to  the  realization  of  assets,  creditors  ought  to 
be  made  to  understand  that  if  they  did  not  attend  to  the  business  they  must  take 
the  consequences.  Theirs  ought  to  be  the  responsibility,  and  then  if  thines  went 
wrong  it  would  be  their  fault,  and  not  that  of  the  officials  against  whom  they  had 
be«i  contending.  He  would  give  any  creditor  the  power  to  put  the  Court  in 
motion,  but  the  less  official  interference  with  the  creditors  and  with  the  realiza- 
tion of  assets,  the  better.  We  should  adopt  the  Scotch  system,  and  throw  on 
creditors  the  selection  of  their  own  agent ;  if  they  made  mistakes,  and  did  not 
select  economical  agents,  they  would  have  to  bear  the  penalty.  He  agreed  with  the 
proposed  division  of  cases  into  two  classes,  for  we  had  been  overrun  with  a  class 
of  oases  transported  from  the  Insolvency  Court,  where  there  were  no  assets,  and 
although  the  objection  to  the  Bankruptcy  Coiut  dated  to  a  period  long  anterior, 
this  had  added  largely  to  the  inconvenience,  especially  in  London.  Mr.  MofEEktt's 
Bill,  as  far  as  it  prevented  fraud,  was  advantageous,  but  of  course  it  was  a  very 
■mall  measure,  and  could  only  be  temporary,  awaiting  a  comprehensive  rjrstem. 
He  did  not  think  private  arrangements  should  be  discouraged.  A  great  deal  of 
odium  attached  to  a  man  becoming  a  bankrupt,  and  if  it  was  competent  for  a 
man,  meeting  a  debtor  in  the.  street  who  owed  him  £100,  to  aeree  to  take  £50, 
this  was  a  private  arrangement,  and  it  ought  to  be  as  competent  for  fifty  creditors 
as  for  one  to  enter  into  it.  From  his  experience  as  a  trader  on  a  large  scale,  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  cruel  thing  to  say  that  nobodv  should  be  able  to  compound 
without  going  to  the  Court  of  &inkruptcy.  He  should  be  glad  if  people  could 
agree  on  three  general  principles.  First  of  all  we  wanted  a  chief  judge,  a  man 
equal  in  position  to  the  highest  judge  in  the  kingdom,  who,  in  this  great  com- 
mercial nation,  should  feel  that  he  had  a  duty  committed  to  him.  A  high-minded 
judge,  of  intellectual  power,  should  be  the  authority  on  all  the  questions  that  were 
constantly  coming  up.  Nothing  was  more  embarrassing  than  the  conflicting 
judgments  of  the  different  commissioners.  He  would  defy  anybody  to  tell  what 
womd  be  the  result  of  a  particular  application  to  the  Court  until  he  knew  which 
conunissioner  would  decide  it,  and  tne  mischief  of  these  different  decisions  was 
yery  great.  He  wished  to  see,  in  the  second  place,  an  entire  separation  between 
administrative  and  judicial  functions.  The  assets  of  an  insolvent  debtor  belonged 
to  the  creditors,  and  they  ought  to  have  every  facility  for  getting  possession  of 
them  with  the  least  delay  and  expense ;  but  as  to  the  punimment  of  fraud,  the 
present  system  was  all  in  favour  of  the  fraudulent  debtor,  for  the  onus  of  prose- 
cuting was  thrown  on  a  body  of  men  who  were  smarting  under  a  heavy  loss.  He 
had  attended  500  meetings  of  creditors,  and  had  remarked  the  great  indis- 
position on  the  part  of  creditors  to  incur  what  often  proved  a  large  outlay  in 
prosecuting  a  fraudulent  debtor,  especially  when  they  nad  already  lost  perhaps 
three-fouruLS  of  their  debts  by  his  conduct.  A  public  prosecutor  was  wanted, 
and  there  ought  to  be  somebodv  upon  whom  were  thrown  the  duty  and  expense 
of  prosecuting  fraudulent  traders.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  Birmingham 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  opposed  to  the  appointment 
of  a  chief  judge,  had  been  led  to  alter  its  opinion,  and  he  was  persuaded  that  if 
we  had  at  the  head  of  our  bankruptcy  system  a  man  who  would  feel  it  worth  the 
labour  of  a  life  to  conduct  the  distribution  of  assets  of  insolvent  traders,  we 
should  find  it  a  great  help.  Such  a  step  would  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the 
traders  of  the  kmgdom,  and  would  reheve  us  from  many  difficulties  from  which 
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oar  reputation  greatly  suffered.  In  spite  of  the  shocking  diadosures,  whkh 
from  time  to  time  were  made,  he  was  prepared  to  maintain  thai  intogri^  WM 
the  rule.  It  was  not  the  rascal  who  ran  off  with  the  property  of  a  railway 
company,  the  defrauding  manager  of  a  bank  or  other  institution,  or  the  fraudulent 
trader  who  caused  so  much  annoyance  and  loss,  who  was  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion 
of  the  trade  of  Uie  oountrr;  and  it  would  be  a  relief  to  men  who  were  conscious  of 
descrying  a  better  reputation  than  lawyers  were  accustomed  to  give  them,  to  hare 
a  tribunal  to  which  tney  could  look  with  confidence.  The  London  court  had  come 
to  be  the  ohject  of  the  mtensest  repugnance,  instead  of  being  eagerly  resorted  to  in 
all  cases  of  difficulty.  As  to  priyate  arrangements,  a  man  who  met  his  creditors  with 
an  honest  balance  sheet  and  giiye  a  satisfactory  account  of  his  tiadinj^  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  make  a  priyate  arrangement,  power  being  giyen  to  any  single  creditor 
to  moye  the  court,  if  there  was  any  appearance  of  fraud.  A  system  like  this,  which 
sayed  unfortunate  men  from  exposure,  ought  not  to  be  interrupted.  This  was  a 
▼ital  question,  and  he  could  not  help  hoping  that  in  the  new  Parliament  there 
would  be  commercial  men  able  to  iimuence  legislation  in  the  right  direction,  for, 
with  all  respect  to  the  professional  men  present,  there  had  been  too  much  meddlinff 
by  lawyers  with  matters  purely  commereiaL  Many  earnest  men  were  getting  tired 
or  Uie  failure  of  all  efirorts  to  tinker  up  the  present  system.  We  wanted  a  com- 
prehensiye  system,  prided  by  a  first-class  man,  in  the  shape  of  a  chief  judge.  With 
refpect  to  compositions,  in  the  general  Manchester  trade  there  were  a  certain  num- 
ber of  houses,  insignifi<»nt  but  not  the  less  troublesome,  who  rcM^uired  the  paynMUt 
of  their  debts  in  full,  or  a  larse  proportion  of  them,  as  a  condition  of  aereemg  to 
an  arrangement  There  ought  to  be  a  specified  majority  which  shomd  decide 
everything,  and  he  would  nuike  the  preponderance  a  large  one.  If  a  man  owed 
jE10,000,  £9,000  ouffht  certainly  to  control  the  £1,000.  The  majority  of  numboi 
should  be  large,  and  me  majority  in  amount  still  larger.  The  largest  money  interest 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  controllers,  and  the  man  with  a  fractional  interest 
should  not  oyerride  the  large  portion  of  the  creditors  in  cases  where  a  reasonable 
offer  was  made.  Misforttme  aid  not  always  inyolye  crime,  and  he  had  known 
many  insolyents  who  were  descrying  of  ^mpcUhy.  •  Now,  if  such  men  were  driyen 
to  tne  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  the  means  of  their  regaining  their  position  were 
destroyed.  Where  there  was  fraud  no  time  or  expense  should  be  spared  in  pro- 
curing condemnation  or  punishment,  but  other  cases  ought  to  be  treated  in  a  more 
priyate  way.  He  admitted  that  priyate  anrangements  were  open  to  misconduct  and 
fraud ;  let  these  be  guarded  against,  but  do  not  close  the  door  sltogether  affainst 
such  arrangements.  The  rule  of  a  substantial  majority  had  worked  admiraUy  in 
many  cases  in  London. 

Mr.  William  Bogers  (Birmingham)  remarked,  that  when  a  man  unable  to 
meet  his  engagements  made  a  fair  offer  it  was  generally  wise  to  accept  it.  Gknne 
creditors,  howeyer,  were  yindictiye,  and  in  most  cases  the  smallest  creditors  made 
the  greatest  row  and  wasted  the  most  money.  There  should  be  a  readier  way 
of  wmdinff  up  an  estate  when  the  majority  roused  to  accept  a  composition.  Fiye 
or  six  of  tne  largest  creditors  might  take  the  matter  out  of  tiie  lawyer's  hands. 
If  the  interference  of  the  Court  and  the  lawyers  could  be  thus  ayoided,  tiiefe 
would  often  be  15s.  in  the  pound,  instead  of  2s.  6d.  or  5s.  Indeed  he  knew  a 
case  where  a  bankrupt's  estate  would  haye  realised  15s.  in  the  pound,  but  a  yin- 
dictiye creditor,  being  determined  to  take  nothing  less  Uum  20b.  had  Uie  case 
adjourned  daj  after  day,  and  when  the  estate  was  wound  up  there  was  only 
about  Is.  4d.  in  the  pound. 

Mr.  ChsoROE  HuBST  (Bedford)  belieyed  some  of  the  suggestions  thrown  out  by 
Mr.  Morley  to  be  yery  much  better  than  those  contained  in  Mr.  Howgxsyee 
paper.  He  thought  the  official  assignee  proposed  in  the  latter  might  be  beneficial, 
from  his  being  perfectly  independent  of  all  parties,  but  of  the  rest  of  the 
machinery  he  thought  yery  little.  With  regard  to  priyate  arrsngemente^  of 
which  a  yast  number  took  place,  when  a  creditor  made  a  fair  offer  it  was  generally 
acceded  to,  and  for  this  yery  good  reason,  creditors  knew  that  a  much  lareer  offer 
might  be  made^  but  if  they  went  to  the  Bsnkruptcy  Court  they  were  not  lifcriy  to 
fttfe  so  well,  and  therefore  they  preferred  to  seUle  the  thing  in  the  best  way  mey 
•oald.  The  law  was  at  present  yery  much  in  fayour  m  frMidulent  debtors. 
^  man  might  make  up  his  mind  to  enter  into  hazardous  speeulationa,  and  the 
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int^  thiitf  he  did  was  to  settle  his  propertj  on  his  wife  or  some  member  of  hit 
flunilj.  He  then  went  to  work  az^  speculated  with  his  creditors^  monej.  If 
Mieoiisfid  he  poeketed  all  the  adTantase,  if  misuccessful  the  creditors  had  to  bear 
thA^  loM.  This  was  a  praetiee  whicn  ought  to  be  prerented.  Another  thinff 
wfaidi  ought  to  be  altered  was,  for  a  man  who  had  acted  f randulentlj  and  had 
gone  thrmigh  the  court  to  retain  titles  and  honourable  distinotionB.  It  was 
ridiouloiiB  for  a  man  to  walk  out  of  the  court  with  the  title  of  "  Honourable  "  or 
**  "BXAt  Honourable.'*  On  looking  into  insolrents'  afEairs,  it  was  almost  inTariablr 
fbana  that  they  had  got  into  debt  when  they  knew  there  was  no  chance,  or  at  all 
erents,  a  Terj  uight  probability,  of  payment.  Now,  if  a  man  incurred  a  debt  with 
no  pro^MOt  of  Paying  it  he  was  as  much  guilty  of  robbery  as  if  he  put  his  hand  into 
fonr  pooket  There  ought  to  be  stringent  laws  with  regard  to  fraudulent  debtors, 
•nd  jr  affairs  were  examined  carefully,  it  would  be  found  that  scTerity  would 
hare  to  be  f  requentlr  exercised.  There  would  then  be  less  insolTenoy  and  less 
dishonesty.  How  often  a  man  with  a  fixed  income  entered  on  a  course  of 
OBtraTaganee !  As  to  bankruptcy,  there  must  be  simple  laws,  or  priyate  arrange- 
IBcnts  would  go  on.  In  1865,  there  were  no  less  than  7,000  buikruptciee,  and  in 
only  1,600  of  them  was  there  any  diyidend,  while  of  Uiose  1,600  (mly  800  paid 
more  than  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound.  Could  it  be  supposed,  then,  that  the  majority  of 
these  eases  were  not  frauds  ? 

Dr.  Pahkhubst  :  The  object  we  haye  in  yiew  is  to  establish  on  a  sound,  simple,  and 
■oientiflo  basis  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor.  Now,  one  thine  may  be  clearly 
kttd  down,  and  that  is  that  the  realixation  of  insolyent  eetates  is  the  sole  business 
of  those  to  whom  those  estates  belong.  The  principle  of  the  Scotch  system 
Oa^t  to  be  that  of  the  Bankrupt  Law  of  Great  Britain.  The  control  of  the 
artate  of  the  insolyent  ought  to  pass  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  creditors,  and 
%o  be  eonducted  by  them,  acting  in  a  corporate  capacity.  The  experience  of 
KhgUmd  proyes  that  a  majority  m  number,  representins  three-fourths  in  yalue, 
giyei  a  yoice  sufficiently  large  and  fair  for  all  reasoni3)le  purposes  to  control 
ike  wishes  of  a  small  minority.  I  admit  that  that  is  an  infrmgement  of  the 
tree  right  of  contract,  but  it  is  imposed  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  creditors 
•hoold  conduct  their  affairs  in  open  meetings.  'When  the  insolyent  and  the 
Creditors  acting  in  a  corporate  capacity  meet  together,  the  yery  fact  of  in- 
iolyeney  ought  to  constitute  a  presumption  against  the  insolyent.  The  way 
in  which  you  put  the  presumption  entirely  changes  the  action  of  any  law. 
Mow^  the  presumption  should  be  controlled  and  rebutted  by  the  right  of  contract  on 
the  part  of  the  creditors.  Now,  what  is  the  mode  of  arrangement  which  creditors 
haye  practically  resolyed  on  following  ?  The  law  wisely  proyides  the  creditors  with 
a  meonsof  choice,  for  the  s^tem  of  bankruptcy  in  England  nos  been  private  and  public 
* — ^public  by  wa^  of  adjudication,  and  priyate  by  way  of  deed.  Now,  the  choice  has 
been  decinyely  in  favour  of  the  private  system.  Wherever  there  is  no  estate  there 
ie  an  adjudication  in  bankruptcy,  and  wherever  there  is  no  adjudication  there  is 
an  estate,  so  that  the  commercial  community  have  obviously  made  up  their  minds 
in  ftiyour  of  the  private  system.  Why,  however,  has  it  failed  in  some  deffree  ?  Just 
on  aoeount  of  a  wrone  presumption  beins  made.  The  courts  of  law  nave  from 
€rst  to  last  tried  all  they  could  to  invalicbte  a  deed.  Can  any  one  suppose  that 
they  would  override  a  composition  deed  merely  because  it  did  not  contain  the 
words  of  release,  if  they  wished  to  give  valiaity  to  the  deed,  rather  than  to 
n|Met  it?  It  has  entirely  arisen  from  the  presumption  of  the  courts  of  law 
tnat  the  best  thing  they  could  do  was  to  find  some  flaw  in  the  document.  Now, 
■inoe  the  principle  of  priyate  arrangement  is  to  be  the  way  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
eoatraet  snail  be  expressed  between  insolvent  and  creditor,  that  contract  should  have 
theae  three  presumptions  against  the  insolvent.  First,  the  brood  but  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  he  is  ^[uilty  by  being  insolvent ;  second,  a  primd  facie  presumption 
that  his  future  acquired  property  is  liable;  third,  a  presumption  that  he  baa 
committed  some  offence  by  the  fact  of  insolvency ;  that  is  to  say,  generally  speaking, 
he  ought  to  be  put  upon  his  defence,  he  ought  to  be  presum^  to  have  charged 
for  the  rest  of  his  hfe  all  money  interests  he  may  ever  acquire,  and  he  ought 
to  be  presumed  to  have  neglected  some  rule  or  principle  of  commercial  morality 
which  i^uld  render  him  liable  to  the  penal  law.  But  these  presumptions  are 
rebuttable,  and  he  may  remove  them  by  proof.     Now,  the  Qoyemment  Bill 
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profmsed  to  say  to  the  bankrupt,  "  Exoose  yourself,  not  because  we  haye  anj 
particular  dislike  or  hatred  towards  jou,  but  because  the  facts  are  so  much  within 
your  personal  knowledge  that  no  one  else  can  get  at  them  as  you  can,  therefore 
produce  the  proof  of  mnocence,  or  suffer  as  Min^  guilty.^  A  more  remarkable 
monument  of  wise  drafting  was  neyer  presented  m  a  Bankruptcy  Bill.  These 
three  presumptions  are  of  essential  importance,  and  the  neglect  of  them  has 
caused  excellent  machinery  and  admirable  modes  of  administration  to  fail.  The 
one  fault  which  has  rendered  yalueless  the  whole  administration  of  bankruptcy, 
is  the  neglect  of  a  principle  which  is  the  first  in  order  of  time.  It  is  easy  to  go 
on  in  a  long  course  of  progress  if  you  be^n  at  the  right  point.  Now,  what  is 
the  right  point  in  bankruptcy  ?  In  the  first  mstance,  a  man  could  not  make  himself 
a  bankrupt,  because  bankruptcy  was  a  public  offence ;  then  he  could  do  what  he  liked ; 
tiien  agam  he  had  his  right  to  become  bankrupt  under  certain  conditions ;  finally,  hj 
the  Act  of  1861,  he  can  do  as  he  likes — ^he  is  free  to  make  himself  a  bankrupt  if  he 
chooses.  The  Goyemment  Bill  puts  a  limitation  upon  it.  The  whole  yalue  of  the 
Bankrupt  Law  lies  in  that  neglected  point.  Bring  to  the  front  the  power  of  the 
insolyent  to  make  himself  bankrupt,  and  the  Bankrupt  Law  will  work  admirably. 
Why  is  this  ?  One  principle  is  supreme  with  reference  to  estates — ^an  early  disclosure 
of  tne  fact  of  insolyency.  That  is  absolutely  the  whole  danger  of  the  busineas — 
to  neglect  to  disclose  the  fact  one  moment  after  he  ought  may  inyolye  the  entire 
loss  of  the  assets  and  bring  him  into  disaster.  As  a  matter  of  practice  a  returned 
bill,  a  difficulty  wiUi  a  large  creditor,  a  yague  report  on  the  Exchange — a  thousand 
hostile  agencies  get  into  the  air  nobody  knows  how,  and  the  man  is  crushed. 
As  a  rule  a  man  goes  into  the  court  when  there  is  an  estate ;  if  there  is  nooe, 
who  cares  to  take  him  there?  It  is  a  hostile  influence  that  brin^  him  there. 
Now,  cannot  we  arrajr  on  the  side  of  creditors  the  passions  and  selfim  interests  of 
a  bankrupt.  By  putting  the  presumption  against  the  bankrupt  in  the  relation  of 
debtor  and  crecutor  you  make  him  your  friend,  ready  to  disclose  his  insolyency,  for 
if  he  comes  before  ms  creditors  in  a  hostile  way  they  will  make  his  after-property 
liable.  Now,  the  liability  of  after-acquired  property  is  one  of  the  decisiye 
points  in  legislation.  There  might  be  hundreds  of  men  in  this  town  who  eo 
about  laden  with  an  inyisible  burden  of  prospectiye  liability,  crushing  their 
energies,  paralysing  their  efforts,  entirely  destroying  their  enterprise.  The  prin- 
cij^le  was  tried  in  the  Insolyent  Court,  and  I  admit  did  not  succeed,  but  many 
things  succeed  on  second  trial.  Now,  do  you  not  suppose  that  a  bankrupt's  fear  of 
angry  and  injured  creditors  would  instantly  make  him,  on  the  first  feeling  he  was 
insolyent,  disclose  the  fact,  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  creditors,  and  thus 
remoye  the  whole  difficulty?  We  ought,  too,  to  haye  an  international  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy as  uniyersal  as  the  world,  so  that  a  man  could  not  go  skulking  from  one 
country  to  another  without  being  pursued  by  this  law.  What  an  effect  it  would 
haye  on  the  moral  sensibility  of  men ;  they  would  instantly,  on  the  first  fear  of 
insolyency,  anticipate  it.  What,  then,  should  take  place  ?  The  business  of  the 
law  with  reference  to  commerce  is  not  administration,  but  registration,  the  proyi- 
■ion  not  of  machinerybut  proof.  Take  a  bill  of  sale,  a  wretched  document  regis- 
tered in  London.  Why  is  it  not  registered  at  homo,  so  that  each  man  might  go 
and  see  it  ?  So  in  bankruptcy,  supposing  an  insolyent  will  fling  himself  into  the 
arms  of  his  creditors,  how  is  he  to  consult  them  and  preyent  serious  and  lasting 
punishment  ?  Let  him  file  a  document  simply  registering  it  in  any  County  Court. 
Let  him  make  a  declaration  of  insolyency,  and  within  seyen  days  the  registrar 
oaUs  a  meeting  of  creditors.  They  act  in  their  corporate  capacity ;  let  a  majority 
of  three-fourtns  in  number  and  yalue  decide.  They  pass  a  resolution — there  being 
no  deed  at  all — a  resolution,  say,  that  the  estate  of  A.  B.  shall  be  wound  up,  that 
X  Y.  shall  be  trustee,  and  either  that  acc^uired  property  shall  or  shall  not  be  liable. 
The  Gk>yemment  Bill  proyides  that  the  discharge  of  after-acquired  property  may  be 
incorporated  in  the  deed  or  form  a  subsequent  document.  Well,  the  resolution 
is  registered ;  they  say  they  will  go  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  or  will  prefer  a 

griyate  arrangement ;  they  put  in  simple  terms  what  they  propose,  and  there  cannot 
b  much  litigation  about  it,  the  terms  being  so  plain  ana  open  to  the  public.  There 
ouffht  to  be  one  further  security.    At  the  end  of  seyen  days  the  matter  is  decided 
ttid  registered,  and  at  the  end  of  another  seyen  days  let  the  creditors  meet  to  oon- 
the  reeolution.    Within  ihat  time  they  haye  had  opportunity  of  inquiry,  and 
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the  bankrupt  aasiits  them,  because  it  is  essential  to  his  purpose,  or  ho  may  be  for 
erer  out  off  from  intercourse  with  the  commercial  world.  The  resolutionis  regis- 
tered and  the  thing  is  done.  If  the  bankrupt  is  criminal  jou  hayo  no  difficulty — 
hand  him  orer  to  the  criminal  law,  the  onus  is  against  him,  and  the  cost  is  not 
muoh.  A  public  prosecutor  is  the  ideal  condition,  and  we  shall  reach  it  in  the 
millennium  probably,  but  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  might  prosecute  bankrupt 
feloDa.  As  to  commercial  offences,  what  ought  to  be  offences  in  bankruptcy  ?  How 
do  we  erer  get  a  good  law  ?  Why,  the  common  sense  of  the  community  gets  a 
eaatom,  and  practises  it  constantly,  seeing  that  it  works  well  in  the  community. 
All  we  haye  got  to  do,  then,  is  to  lay  down  a  clear  and  distinct  statement  of  what 
maTimB  and  customs  in  the  commercial  community  are  found  to  be  of  essential 
■eryioe  to  honest  and  upright  dealing.  Change  these  from  customs  into  laws ;  giyo 
them  a  ciyil  or  penal  aspect  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  requires.  If  a  ciyil  matter 
let  it  go  to  a  ciyil,  if  criminal  to  a  criminal  court.  You  administer  justice  at 
home,  on  the  spot,  and  after  a  fair  number  of  instances  of  the  actiuil  infliction  of 
the  penal  law  tne  whole  thing  would  disappear.  Why  does  it  not  disappear  now  ? 
Beosuse  if  a  man  is  in  a  fair  position  and  well  connected,  creditors  haye  not  the 
heart  to  do  it,  and  it  is  not  surprising  they  should  not ;  but  when  the  thing  is  once 
reduced  to  a  simple  system  of  criminal  and  ciyil  legislation,  the  personal  element 
is  eliminated.  \ou  do  it  as  a  matter  of  public  duty,  and  you  cannot  be  held  up  as 
a  man  prosecuting  to  the  death  somebody  who  in  the  heat  of  commercial  competition 
has  beoi  inyolyed  in  commercial  immorality.  Put  such  proyisions  as  these  into  a 
code,  and  it  would  haye  the  same  effect  on  the  frauds  and  immoralities  of  commerce 
as  driying  a  shaft  of  light  into  some  pestilential  gloom. 

Mr.  Sampsox  Llotd  (Birmingham). — I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject 
from  a  plain  commercial  man's  point  of  yiew.  I  cannot  follow  the  last  speaker 
through  all  the  legal  questions  he  lias  touched  upon,  not  haying  had  the  adyanta^ 
of  a  legal  education ;  but  knowing  something  of  the  opinions  of  commercial  men  m 
this  town,  where  this  matter  has  been  one  of  great  interest  for  the  last  twelye  years, 
I  riiould  like  to  say  how  it  strikes  me — first  of  all  as  to  the  eyil  itself ;  secondly,  as 
to  a  few  points  of  the  paper  read  yesterday;  and  thirdly,  what  we  think  would  be  a 
remedy  for  the  eyils.  >iow  with  regard  to  the  first  point,  I  think  the  eyil  of  fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy  is  yery  much  underrated.  It  is  looked  upon  by  the  professional 
class,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  commercial  class,  as  a  commercial  man's  question. 
That,  howeyer,  is  a  mistake,  for  bad  debts  enter  into  the  cost  of  production, 
which  is  the  affair  of  eyery  man  who  is  a  consumer.  If  a  manufacturer  lias  6  per 
cent,  or  2  per  cent,  of  bad  debts,  he  must  either  fail  or  add  it  to  the  cost  of 
production,  therefore  it  is  the  whole  world's  affeir.  Most  of  us  who  have  had 
experience  in  business  are  surprised  how  few  of  these  cases  are  attributable  to 
unayoidable  misfortune.  I  belieye  9  per  cent,  would  be  a  most  exaggerated 
estimate  of  unayoidable  misfortune,  as  distinguished  from  recklessness,  the  grossest 
personal  extrayagance,  and  fraud.  Now  with  resjiect  to  Mr.  llowgraye's  paper, 
the  great  fallacy  which  pervades  it  is  the  setting  up  an  image  in  order  to  knock 
it  down,  Uiat  image  haying  no  real  existence  in  the  opinions  of  commercial  men. 
It  seems  that  beoiuse  commercial  men  are  not  satisfied  with  Lord  Brougham's 
officialism,  they  want  to  revert  to  the  state  of  things  which  existed  previously  to 
1831.  Now  I  do  not  think  they  wish  anything  of  the  sort — ^the  trustee  having 
control  of  the  charges,  and  the  solicitor's  bills  allowed  to  run  riot,  and  so  forth. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  advocated  by  any  chamber  of  commerce  or 
commercial  body  that  I  am  aware  of;  all  we  wish  as  regards  administration 
— ^those  whose  opinions  I  represent — is  as  near  an  approach  as  possible  to  the 
Scotch  system.  Instead  of  resorting  to  fine-spun  theories,  we  have  under  our  eyes 
beyond  the  Tweed  a  system  which  1^  been  in  operation  since  1850,  against  which 
not  a  single  petition  or  memorial  has  been  presented,  which  has  given  the  most 
profound  satisfaction  not  only  to  the  trading  but  to  the  non-t«uling  class,  and 
which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  eminent  lawyer  to  whose  attention  and  genius 
the  act  is  due— I  mean  Mr.  Moncrieff,  the  late  Lord  Advocate.  Now  the  principle 
of  the  Scotch  system  is  very  simple  indeed.  It  starts  on  the  basis  that  the 
administration  of  a  bankrupt's  estate,  the  distribution  of  the  estate,  is  the  affair 
of  the  principal  creditors,  supervised  only  in  some  degree  by  the  court,  and 
aU  penal  matters  affecting  the  bankrupt's  character  and  future  existence  are  for 
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the  court  of  juBtice  and  not  for  the  creditors,  who  are  interested  parties. 
If  we  desire  economy  we  cannot  eet  anything  better.  The  ordinary  expenses  of 
all  the  bankruptcies,  for  a  series  oi  years — I  mean  by  ordinary  expenses  all  those 
not  comprised  within  materials  or  expenses  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
— amounted  to  only  13}  per  cent,  on  the  assets  realised;  whereas  in  England 
a  small  estate  nerer  proauces  anything;  100  per  cent,  goes  in  expenses,  and 
sometimes  there  is  not  enough  to  pay  all  the  charges.  The  expense* 
in  England  ayera^e  30  to  35  per  cent,  on  large  and  simdl  estates  together. 
This  is  chiefly  owin^  to  solicitors'  bills,  and  the  fact  that  we  haye  a  system  of 
officialism,  only  partially  superyised  by  the  parties  interested ;  while  in  Scotktfid 
the  creditors  appoint  a  puolio  officer  imder  the  control  of  the  court,  who  ia 
interested  in  promoting  the  greatest  economy,  being  paid  by  commission,  and  who 
makes  a  periodical  diyidena,  so  that  the  whole  estate  is  cleared  out  at  ngalMt 
periods,  and  the  speediest  jMssible  distribution  is  effected.  The  solicitor's  charset 
are  here  30  per  cent.,  while  in  Scotland  they  are  only  6  per  cent.  Indeea  a 
Utopian  ooulct  not  wish  for  a  better  system  than  the  Scotch.  A  few  words  now 
as  to  the  remedy  of  the  state  of  things  in  this  country.  We  want  fbst  of  all  tha 
Scotch  system  of  distribution,  and  next  some  fresh  penal  legislation.  It  ia  an 
anomaly  which  ought  to  make  us  blush,  that  when  a  clerk  imder  th^  greatest 
possible  temptation  embezzles  a  few  pounds  he  loses  his  character  for  life;,  and  ia 
sent  to  penal  s^ryitude;  while  if  a  man  who,  by  accommodation  bills,  next  door 
only  to  forgery,  by  books  cooked  and  falsified  in  eyer^r  way  by  the  groese^  pemonal 
extrayaganoe,  is  moraUy  criminal,  escapes  generally  with  no  punismnent,  or  UK  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  with  the  yery  slightest  punishment.  Surely  our  law  is  too  lerara 
on  the  poor  if  it  is  not  more  seyere  on  the  rich,  because  the  latter  are  the 
more  gimty  of  the  two.  We  want  a  clearer  definition  of  offences,  something 
without  the  restriction  of  "  intent*'  As  to  throwing  the  onu^  of  proof  on  tha 
man  who  seeks  to  be  justified,  that  is  the  principle  of  tho  Code  of  Commerce  in 
l^Vance,  and  I  belieyo  also  in  Prussia.  There  are  on  the  Continent  none  of  those 
genteel  swuidlers  riding  about,  and  failing  two  or  three  times ;  such  practioea  are 
rather  a  serious  matter  there.  The  French  Law  of  Bankruptcy  has  two  defini- 
tions, and  they  are  such  as  any  person  can  imderstand.  I  belieye  it  nerer 
punishes  mere  incapacity,  but  it  punishes  both  negligence  and  dishoneatj, 
"Simple  Bankruptcy"  is  composed  of  offences  which  may  be  characterised  as 
negligence,  and  "  JB^raudulent  Bankruptcy"  those  which  are  wilful  and  frauduleoi. 
T&  definition  of  "Simple  Bankruptcy"  is  this: — "If  he  has  contracted  oa 
apoount  of  another  without  receiyin^  yalue  in  exchange,  engagements  «^f>f^mftd 
too  considerable  in  respect  of  his  position  when  he  contracted  them ;  if  he  faili 
a  second  time,  not  haymg  fully  paid  off  the  obhgations  of  his  preyious  failure ;  if 
he  has  not  kept  books,  and  made  an  exact  stock-taking ;  if  his  books  or  mreaUaj 
be  incomplete,  or  irregularly  kept ;  if  they  do  not  show  his  true  position  " — noi- 
withstanoing  that  the  case  be  not  one  of  [fraud.  I  ^are  say  I  shall  be  told  bj  a 
humanitarian  how  yery  hard  it  is  that  ignorant  people,  who  cannot  keep  book% 
should  be  punished  for  not  keeping  them,  out  my  answer  is  this — they  should  nol 
rob  their  creditors.  It  is  a  moral  oblig^tion^on  a  trader  to  keep  books,  and  if  he 
does  not,  and  recklessly  makes  away  with  other  people's  money  the  law  ou^i  to 
p^mish  him,  especially  as  for  a  few  pounds  he  can  get  the  asaistanoe  of 
accountants.  "  Fraudulent  Bankruptcy  "  comprises  offences  for  which  many  get 
off  in  England — "  eyery  insolyent  trader  who  conceals  his  books,  keeps  f  rosa  aia 
creditors  or  dissimulates  any  portion  of  his  assets,  or  who  fraudulently  acknow- 
ledges himself  to  owe  sums  which  he  did  not  owe."  Eyory  person  oonyioted  of 
remoying  or  concealing  property  in  the  interest  of  the  bimkrupt,  or  of  fnmdu- 
lenily  presenting  fictitious  claims^  is  also  punished.  In  cases  of  banJouptcy  there 
is  a  report  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  which  judges  whether  they  are  aimple 
OK  fnuidulent  If  simple  the  asuanee,  creditor,  or  public  authoritiee  maj 
poseoute  before  the  Tribunal  of  Correctional  Police,  and  the  punisiuneatM 
Qiom  one  month's  to  two  years'  imprisonment  In  the  fraudulent  case  the  puUie 
prosecutor  is  bound  to  prosecute  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  the  punismnent 
14  travaux  forois.  The  offenders  are  sent  to  the  hulks.  These  puniahaenta 
being  impartially  inflicted  there  are  few  or  no  fraudulent  bankrupjt<Hea.  As  for 
what  thoM  people  «re  to  do,  it  would  be  yeiy  pleaMnt  to  aee  aa  esodue  of  the 
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whol«  ffmuM;  where  they  go  to  does  not  matter.  If  legiiUtion  would 
about  Moh  an  ezoduf,  it  would  be  a  great  bLeasing.  Lord  OairDj'B  Bill  proj 
to  aeeompliah  a  great  deal  of  what  we  want,  and  in  default  of  lomething  d 
tha  oommeroial  oommunily  would  do  well  to  support  it  if  it  is  re-introduoed.  I 
hope  we  thall  not  from  morbid  humanitarianiim  ayoid  penal  olausee.  These,  in 
my  opinion,  are  the  points  which  we  ought  to  aim  at,  and  the  paper  read 
yeateraay  has  totally  misapprehended  the  present  temper  of  the  commercial 
mind.  I  hope,  therefore,  tne  Section  wiU  not  giye  it  its  approTal  in  any  way. 
[Mr.  P.  Kathboitk  asked  Mr.  Uoyd's  opinion  as  to  the  liMnlily  of  subsequent 
eaminga.]  The  bankrupt  should  be  duly  punished  if  he  has  acted  fraudulently. 
If  ha  giTet  up  ererything  I  haTe  nerer  been  a  strong  adTooate  for  hanging  a 
millffeona  round  his  neck,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  traders  and 
Don-teaders  moraUjr.  Non-traders'  debts  are  generally  those  of  personal  con- 
soniption,  into  wmoh  extrayagance  has  entered ;  while  traders^  inyolye  the 
ordliiiary  risks  of  trade,  where  the  profits  are  generally  not  yery  large.  Take 
the  oaaa  of  a  non-trader's  debt  for  wine — I  think  it  is  not  so  unfair  to  make  the 
non-tnider  liable  for  after-acquired  property,  if  he  has  a  settlement,  as  it  is  to 
nuke  a  struggling  trader  liable.  Perhaps  the  distinction  is  shadowy,  but  I  think 
if  wa  had  a  just  Bankruptcy  Law  eyery  case  would  be  justly  punished,  and  if 
pQopla  were  tne  objects  of  a  little  social  stigma,  if  they  were  unable  to  become 
mayors  or  aldermen  for  fiye  years,  we  shoidd  accomplish  our  purpose  better  than 
hf  taxing  after-aoquind  property. 

Professor  Boosia  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  purely  economical  aspect  of 
the  qiiestion,  for  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  one  of  profound  significance,  and  it  was 
bi^  time  there  should  be  some  yery  stringent  measure.  He  remembered  the 
questioa  being  discussed  by,  perhaps,  the  most  intelligent  body  of  persons  that 
ooakl  be  collected  among  the  members  of  the  London  Politi<»l  Boonomy  dub. 
Lord  BomiUy,  he  remembered,  stated  that  when  the  commercial  community 
mn  ixiTited  to  suggest  to  the  Legisktture  the  heads  of  a  Bankruptcy  Bill,  they 
were  always  adyocates  of  stringent  legiskttion,  but  that  wheneyer  a  case  came 
beldie  his  court,  or  any  other  court  with  which  he  was  familiar,  these  same  men 
were  the  first  persons  to  urge  the  greatest  possible  leniency.  The  reason  of  this 
disereiiaacy  was  the  fact  tmit  the  English  system  made  it  impossible  for  the 
creditors  to  collect  an  estate  without  the  bankrupt's  assistance,  and  if  they 
hi^  «p  the  terrors  of  the  penal  law,  it  became  difficult  to  realise  his  property. 
He  should  like  the  Section  to  consider  whether  the  continually  recurring  panics, 
which  he  thought  disgraced  the  trade  of  this  country,  might  not  more  naturally 
be  aang^ied  to  the  laxity  of  our  bankruptcy  system,  than  to  the  peculiar  tendency 
of  our  monetary  laws.  He  had  made  it  his  business  to  pursue  inyestigations  into 
this  salriect,  ana  he  had  come  to  the  distinct  conclusion  that  we  owed  a  great 
deal  of  thisee  commercial  difficulties  to  the  extreme  laxity  of  our  bankruptcy 
ayetem.  Mr.  Lloyd  had  dwelt  with  much  force  on  the  state  of  the  French  law, 
and  ihai  gentleman  was  probably  aware  that  it  was  gradually  bein^  adopted  by 
almost  all  the  European  States.  He  belieyed  in  Bussia  and  Italy,  it  was 
generally  reco^iised  as  the  best  safeguard  for  commercial  integrity  as  far  as  penal 
enactments  were  yalid.  If,  then,  this  system  was  found  to  be  a  safeguard  against 
fimudulent  and  injudicious  transactions  in  commerce,  we  might  find  ourselyes,  by 
yirtae  of  a  more  lax  or  indifferent  system,  in  danger  of  falling  behind  other 
nations  industrially.  One  of  the  conditions  of  commercial  success  was  commercial 
honesty.  The  French  commercial  code  distinctly  imposed  social  disabilities. 
For  instance,  a  man  who  had  been  bankrupt  was  not  allowed,  imtil  he  had  paid 
his  creditors  in  full,  to  hold  any  municipal  office,  and  so  tender  was  the  code  that 
it  proyided  that  the  son  of  a  bankrupt  should  be  able  to  rehabilitate  his  father's 
memory  after  his  death.  If  this  country  were  to  hold  its  own  among  commercial 
nations  we  must  adopt  similar  proyisions.  It  was  easy  for  some  persons  to  say, 
as  Mr.  Moffatt  had  said,  that  the  French  code  was  pedantic  and  cruel.  The  fact 
WM,  SaluMpt^Htlif  supreTna  lex.  It  might  be  seyere,  out  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
thaft  if,  by  gentle  persuasion  or  otherwise,  persons  of  this  character  proceeded  to 
tnunort  themsebres,  or  if  the  community  at  large  could  find  some  locality  in 
whieaihey  could  be  reformed  in  solitude,  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing.  It  was 
pbia  to  erery  man  who  had  studied  the  principle*  of  commerce  that  the  long- 
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oontinued  depression  of  trade  and  the  anxiety  pervading  all  oommeroial  circlet 
were  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  gigantic  swmdles  of  unpunished  sooundrels. 
Legislation,  therefore,  was  absolutely  necessary.  He  had  nerer  met  with  a 
commercial  man  who  did  not  adyocate  the  Scotch  system,  nor  with  any  person 
familiar  with  the  economical  bearings  of  the  question  who  had  not  the  deepest 
desire  that  every  bankrupt  should  be  considered  as  primd  faeie  criminal.  In 
France  it  was  the  business  of  one  class  of  officials  to  realise  the  assets  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors,  while  it  was  that  of  another  class  to  inquire  in  what 
manner  the  debts  had  been  contracted.  Just  as  the  registration  of  accommodation 
bills  must  in  particular  cases  raise  the  rate  of  discount,  so  the  existence  of  a 
considerable  per-centage  of  fraudulent  trading  must  raise  the  price  to  consumers. 
It  was  a  matter,  therefore,  for  consumers,  in  other  words  for  tne  general  public, 
and  should  not  be  Mremitted  to  the  commercial  classes  exclusiyely.  It  was  a 
matter  of  public  morality  and  general  legislation.  He  was  persuaded  that  the 
development  of  a  spirit  of  reckless  trading  and  unpunished  gambling  led  to  the 
decline  of  our  commercial  importance  abroad  and  to  a  consiaerable  enhanoement 
of  price  at  home.  He  need  not  remind  Mr.  Lloyd  that  at  the  present  moment 
t^e  exports  and  imports  of  France  were  rapidly  approximating  to  those  of  this 
country.  This  showed  that  a  strict  banxruptcv  law  was  no  impediment  to 
commerce,  and  the  adoption  of  similar  principles  here,  instead  of  hindering 
legitimate  trade^  would,  he  was  convinced,  extend  it. 

Mr.  Bathbovk  remarked  that  the  town  from  which  he  came  (Liverpool)  had 
suffered  more  than  any  other  in  this  matter.  The  subject  had  of  course  ennged 
the  attention  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  that  body  wrote  to  the  difrerent 
Chambers  on  the  continent  to  inquire  what  their  laws  were  and  how  they  had 
worked.  Admirable  answers  were  received  from  France,  as  also  from  Holland, 
Belgium,  Bremen,  and  other  places.  Professor  Bogers  was  correct  in  stating  that 
practically  the  French  law  had  been  adopted  in  other  countries,  but  in  some  oases 
It  had  been  somewhat  improved  upon.  Several  chambers  stated  that  they  had  adopted 
the  French  law,  but  that  it  was  too  severe,  and  was  not,  therefore,  carried  out  to 
the  full  extent.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  answered  very  well.  With  regard 
to  this  being  a  merchants*  question,  the  Liverpool  Chamber  felt  that  thou^ 
merchants  knew  very  well  what  they  wanted,  they  required  the  assistance  of  lawrers 
in  accomplishing  it.  The  present  Bankruptcy  Act,  which  might  almost  be  called 
an  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  fraud,  was  very  much  the  fault  of  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce.  It  was  drawn  up  to  a  great  extent  by  them,  though  it  was  true 
they  were  not  responsible  for  all  its  defects,  because  the  House  of  Lords  made  a 

treat  mess  of  it,  and  Lord  Westbury  had  alwap  declared  that  if  the  Lords  had 
ept  their  fingers  off  the  Act  would  have  done  very  well.  The  Liverpool 
Chamber  had  adopted  certain  resolutions,  and  the  first  was  that  the  distribution 
of  assets  should  be  entirely  separated  from  the  penal  question.  On  that,  he 
believed,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion.  On  the  second  point  there  were 
differences.  The  Chamber  decided  tnat  all  insolvencies  ought  to  commence 
ly  a  petition  in  bankruptcy,  that  every  insolvency  ought  to  be  registered  in  the 
Opurt  of  Bankruptcy,  and  then  the  creditors  if  they  liked  might  take  it  out, 
with  certain  exceptions.  It  was  thought  necessary  in  the  interests  of  public 
morality,  that  when  a  man  was  insolvent  the  fact  should  be  annoimced.  He  could 
not  quite  agree  that  there  were  only  two  parties  in  the  transaction,  the  debtor 
and  the  creditors,  for  there  was  also  the  public.  He  knew  instances  of  men 
having  failed  and  having  bought  back  their  own  ships.  Men  who  had  failed 
over  and  over  again,  having  made  a  connection  all  over  the  world,  were  prepared 
to  go  on  again,  and  practically  these  men  drove  every  body  out  of  the  trade  by 
th3ir  unfair  dealing.  He  knew  a  case  where  a  firm  got  a  monopoly  of  the  trade, 
driving  all  competition  out  of  it,  and  failed  for  6^.  in  the  pound.  They  went 
on  again  as  a  new  firm,  and  in  two  or  three  years  might  be  doing  the  same  thing. 
Very  often,  however,  creditors  were  participes  criminis,  from  having  induced  men 
to  <»rry  on  business  longer  than  they  would  have  done,  in  order  to  suit  their  oon- 
yenience.  He  knew  of  cases  where  men  went  to  creditors  and  said,  "  Let  me  fail,  I 
am  insolvent,"  and  where  the  answer  was,  "  No,  we  wiU  carry  you  on  until  we  can' 
ffet  out  ourselyes."  These  things  had  produced  a  strong  feelinff  in  Liyerpool  in 
favour  of  the  liability  of  subseqaent  earnings.    Dr.  Fai^urst  had  talked  of  men 
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waUdng  about  with  an  inTisible  burden,  but  if  a  man  committed  a  theft  or  a  forgery 
he  had  an  inyisible  burden,  and  God  forbid  he  shoidd  not ;  and  these  men  had  done 
something  very  much  like  it,  morally,  indeed,  almost  the  same.  Surely,  then, 
they  ought  to  have  an  inyisible  burden.  Why  should  they  haye  the  same 
fair  start  as  honest  men?  Why  should  they  not  be  weighted  by  their  past 
misdeedB?  These  bankrupts  had  brought  ruin  on  striying  shopkeepers.  Very 
often  professional  men  and  small  shopkeepers  put  their  hard  earnings  into 
banks,  by  taking  shares,  and  the  banks  kept  up  this  wild  trading,  so  that 
the  indirect  cr«litors  upon  whom  the  loss  ultimately  fell  were  wose  who 
praodoally  had  no  yoice  in  the  whole  question.  There  was  another  point 
to  which  the  Liyerpool  Chamber  had  directed  its  attention.  Professor  Rogers 
had  made  a  remark  which  was  perfectly  true,  but  also  perfectly  explicable, 
Tix.,  that  when  merchants  in  their  corporate  capacity,  as  Chambers  of  Com* 
meroe  or  otherwise,  expressed  their  opinions  they  were  yery  rigorous,  and  wanted 
all  sorts  of  penalties,  but  that  when  they  came  to  be  creditors,  and  to  wind  up 
an  estate,  they  said,  "  For  GK)d's  sake  let  this  particular  case  escape,  because  we 
bftTe  lost  'so  much.  Why  are  we  to  pay  eyer  so  much  more  to  bring  this 
unfortunate  man  to  justice  for  the  pubuc  good  ?  If  the  public  want  the  good 
let  them  pay  for  it.  Haying  been  already  fleeced  so  much,  why  should  we  lose 
still  more?  Now,  the  answer  was  that  we  wanted  a  public  prosecutor. 
But  how  was  he  to  be  got  ?  First  of  all  there  ought  to  be  an  official  assignee, 
who  should  haye  a  report  made  to  him  by  the  mercantile  assignees  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  bankruptcy.  He  ought  to  ask  certain  questions  that  coidd  not 
be  eyaded  without  absolute  falseh^)d,  for  the  great  object  of  English  law 
was  to  force  a  man  either  to  tell  the  truth  or  to  tell  a  direct  lie — to  haye  no 
eyadon.  He  should  require  a  report,  and  then,  if  there  was  anything  to  rouse 
his  suspicions,  he  would  go  into  the  whole  thing  and  direct  a  public  pro- 
secutor, or  prosecute  himself.  A  great  deal  might  be  accomplished  in  this 
way.  There  was  much  talk  about  the  "yindictiye  creditor."  Now,  he  had 
neyer  seen  him,  and  did  not  belieye  in  his  existence.  He  knew  of  a  bank 
failure  in  which  there  ought  to  haye  been  a  prosecution  if  there  was  eyer  a 
ease  calling  for  one.  There  was  a  stormy  meeting,  and  a  particular  creditor  was 
damorous  for  an  inyestigation,  but  he  was  immediately  quieted  by  an  announce- 
ment of  ^50,000  worth  of  asseta.  Put  yindictiyeness  on  one  side  and  a  diyidend 
on  the  other,  and  see  which  would  preyail.  With  regard  to  making  a  diyidend 
the  condition  of  letting  a  man  off,  he  was  reminded  of  an  anecdote  or  a  man  who 
put  his  afEairs  in  the  hands  of  a  solicitor,  and  asked  him,  "  How  much  am  I  to 
pay  this  time?'*  The  solicitor  replied,  "89.  4d.  in  the  pound."  "Nonsense," 
said  the  bankrupt,  "I  neyer  paid  loss  than  10s.  in  the  pound."  The  solicitor 
assured  him  that  the  estate  did  not  show  more  than  8s.  4d.  The  man  rejoined, 
**  I  can't  stand  that ;  I  neyer  paid  less  than  10s.,  and  rather  than  pay  less  I 
would  sooner  pay  it  out  of  my  own  pocket."  If  we  insisted  on  6s.  8d.  or  10s. 
in  the  pound,  what  would  be  me  result  ?  Suppose  a  man  was  going  to  fail  for 
X20,000  and  had  assets  to  the  extent  of  £5,(XX),  it  would  be  difficult  to  proye 
that  he  knew  himself  to  be  insolyent,  and  he  might  go  into  the  market,  knowing 
that  he  oonAd  pay  4s.  but  wanting  to  pay  more.  At  the  time  the  market  was  at 
its  highest  he  might  buy  for  ;£20,000  and  sell  for  £15,000.  He  would  then  haye 
assets  for  £20,000,  and  instead  of  failing  for  £20,000  and  paying  4?.  in  the 
pound,  he  would  fail  for  £40,000  and  poj  lOs.  in  the  pound.  A  premium  should 
not  be  put  upon  such  proceedings  as  this.  As  to  post-nuptial  settlements,  there 
had  been  one  case  which  had  shocked  people  at  Liverpool,  for  there  were  things 
which  shocked  eyen  them.  A  man,  it  was  reported,  failed,  and  whether  he  paid 
anything  was  questionable ;  but  soon  afterwards  he  bought  back  the  whole  of  his 
ships  for  £100,000.  Within  two  months  he  paid  £6,000  down,  and  the  rest 
was  to  be  paid  by  instalments.  Now,  had  he  been  honest,  it  was  impossible 
he  could  haye  bought  the  ships  bock  in  that  way.  How  he  eot  the  money 
was  not  exactly  known,  but  it  was  thought  that  at  a  time  when  everybody 
supposed  he  had  money  he  settled  £100,000  on  his  wife,  giving  permission  to 
the  trustees  to  lend  upon  shipping.  Could  there  be  too  strong  a  feelinff  against 
post-nuptial  settlements  when  things  of  this  kind  were  going  on?    The  Xdrerpool 
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Chamber  resolved  that  a  post-nuptial  eettlement  ought  not  under  anj  circum- 
Btances  to  be  valid  acainst  a  creditor. 

Mr.  Llotd  wish^  to  correct  Frofeasor  Rogers*  statement  that  the  commeroial 
oommunitj  were  the  authors  of  Lord  Westbury's  Act  of  1861.  If  their  memorial 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  were  compared  with  the  Bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  would  be  found  that  the  very  points  in  which  the  Bill  had  failed 
were  those  in  which  it  deviated  from  their  recommendations. 

Mr.  Or,  W.  Hastings  :  Mr.  Lloyd  has  alluded  to  a  matter  on  which  I  wish  to 
add  a  few  words.     He  justly  stated  that  the  mercantile  oommunitr  were  not 
answerable  for  the  Act  of  18(51.    Now,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  tnafc  neither 
was  this  Association  answerable  for  it,  and  I  have  some  reason  for  saving  so, 
because  I  have  been  taunted  over  and  over  again  with  the  failure  of  that  Aot, 
and  told,  "  This  is  the  result  of  Uie  efiForts  of  your  Association  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy ;  you  have  got  an  Act  which  has  made  the  thing 
rather  worse  than  before."    Now,  masmuch  as  the  effort  we  made  began  in  this 
town  and  in  this  room,  I  think  it  is  only  ri^ht  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  state 
the  facts  of  the  case.    Lord  Brougham  was  m  the  chair  in  this  room,  when  Lord 
John  Bussell  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  the  bazikrupt^ 
law.    Several  representatives  of  the  Association  were  named  on  the  oommittee, 
and  it  was  left  open  to  any  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Trade  Protection  Society* 
or  mercantile  body  to  nominate  their   representatives  also   thereon,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  a  full  representation  of  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  kingdom, 
Mr.  Lloyd  was  a  member  of  it,  and  he  will  bear  me  out  in  stating  that  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  with  few  exceptions,  were  well  represented.     In  the 
November  of  that  year  the  committee  met  in  this  town,  and  the  result  of  two 
days*  discussion  was  that  they  drew  up  a  scheme  which  in  their  opinion  should  ba 
the  basis  of  a  Bankruptcy  law.    They  appointed  a  sub-committee,  of  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  chairman,  and  directed  it  to  obtain  the  preparation  of  a  Bill 
embodying  the  scheme.    We  did  so ;  a  Bill  was  drawn  up  by  two  able  draftsmen, 
and  it  was  introduced  by  Lord  Bussell  in  Parliament  in  1858  and  1859^    It  was 
read  a  second  time  in  1859,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  beUeve  it  would  have 
passed  had  political  circumstances  remained  unchanged.      Unfortunately,  how- 
ever— ^I  am  not  speaking  in  a  political  sense — the  (^vemment  of  Lord  Derby 
went  out,  and  Lord  John  Bussell  and  Mr.  Headlam,  who  had  charge  of  our 
Bill,  became  members  of  the  Government,  and  were  obliged  to  resign  the  conduct 
of  the  measure.    In  the  November  following  we  sent  a  L&rge  deputation  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  then  prime  minister,  and  requeued  him  to  make  tne  Bill  a  govern- 
ment measure.    Sir  Bichard  Bethell,  then  Attorney-General,  was  present  Irf  our 
request  on  that  occasion,  and  he  undertook  to  adopt  the  Bill  as  his  own,  with  any 
modifications  he  might  think  necessary,  which  we  were  quite  willing  he  should  make, 
and  bring  it  forward  as  a  G(ovemment  Bill.    Now,  I  venture  to  say  that  if  that 
Bill  had  passed  in  its  original  shape  it  would,  although  of  course  not  perfect, 
have  constituted  a  great  and  permanent  improvement  compared  with  tne  law 
as  it  then  stood,  or  as  it  stands  now.    Its  provisions  were  founded  in  great 
measure  on  the  Scotch  system,  which  has  worked  so  well,  and  it  undoubted^ 
commanded  considerable  approval  from  the  mercantile  community.    What,  how- 
ever, happened?    Sir  Bichard  Bethell  certainly  redeemed  his  promise  to  the 
letter,  but  not  to  the  spirit.    He  brought  the  Bui  in,  and  whether  it  was  read  a 
second  time  I  am  not  sure,  but  before  it  reached  committee  he  sent  for  me  and 
said,  "  There  are  certain  provisions  which  I  do  not  much  like.    I  would  rather 
have  a  Bill  drawn  by  my  own  draftsman.    I  suppose  you  will  have  no  objection 
if  I  drop  it  and  have  one  prepared."      I  replied  that  personally  I  had  no 
feeling  in  the  matter,  and  did  not  care  by  whom  the  BUI  was  drawn;  bat 
I  pointed  out — ^Mr.  Byland  being  with  me — that  to  throw  aside  a  Bill  which 
for  two  years  had  been  thoroughly  sifted  by  the  different  commercial  bodies,  and 
had  received  in  the  main  their  assent,  and  to  substitute  anotJier  measure  was  a 
hasardous  experiment,  and  I  had  considerable  doubt  wheUier  the  other  Bill 
would  receive  the  same  support.    I  gave  him  the  fullest  warning  that  I  did  not 
pledge  myself  that  our  Association  would  support  the  Bill  he  was  about  to 
pitroduce  until  we  bad  thorouj^y  examined  it,  and  were  satisfied  that  it  carried 
oat  our  principles  as  completely  as  our  own.    Well,  Sir  Bichard  Bethell's  BiU 
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00  thorougfalj  bad^  so  ridiculouBly  bad,  that  after  introducinff  it  he  himadf 
abandoned  it,  and  said  it  was  necessary  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  postponed 
to  another  seeeion.  I  must  say  I  never  saw  such  an  instance  of  our  utterly  rotten 
■yBtein  of  legislation  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  measures.  There  is  no 
public  department  for  the  preparation  of  Bills,  and  the  Attomey-Gkneral  or 
Lord  Chancellor  not  baring  the  assistance  of  any  recognised  draftsmen,  the  Bills 
of  the  law  officers  are  drawn  up  by  any  person  they  employ — sometimes  by  a 
person  eminently  fitted  ;  sometimes,  as  was  the  case  in  this  instance,  by  one 
eminently  unfitted.  Next  session,  Sir  R.  BethcU  brought  in  another  Bill,  of  which 
he  told  me  he  drew  erery  word  himself.  I  must  suppose  that  the  handiwork  of 
an  Attorney-General  and  Lord  Chancellor  possessed  the  spirit  of  legal  wisdom, 
but  its  characteristic  was  that  it  was  a  compromise  between  the  Bill  we  had  drawn 
and  the  ridiculously  inefficient  Bill  subsequently  introduced.  The  different 
proTisions  of  the  two  Bills  were  so  bunglingly  put  together  that  it  was  impossible 
to  make  out  in  seyeral  parts  what  was  meant,  or  how  conflictine  clauses  could  be 
made  to  work  together.  That  measure  became  the  Act  of  1861,  but  it  would  be 
untruthful  to  say  that  when  it  passed  it  was  of  the  description  I  hare  given.  It 
was  greatly  improved  in  passing  through  the  House :  some  provisions  were  struck 
oat,  and  many  contradictions  were  reconciled ;  but  sufficient  blunders  and  mis- 
apprehensions remained  to  make  the  Act  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  to  the 
meroantile  community  that  ever  passed  on  this  subject.  That  is  the  history  of 
the  matter.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  impute  to  Lord  Westbury  that  he  desired  his 
iMislation  to  be  anything  but  satisfactory.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  so. 
BSs  reputation  was  at  sti^p,  and  by  his  lights  he  did  his  best ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  want  of  a  department  of  justice,  or  of  some  organization  by  which 
to  bring  the  flood  of  public  knowledge  on  those  who  prepare  law  Bills  for  the 
Government.  It  is  a  proof  that  the  ablest  lawyers  ana  advocates  will  fail  when 
thej  have  to  deal  with  questions  of  public  policy  with  which  they  themselves  are 
not  conversant,  and  with  reeard  to  which  they  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of 
unknown  and  irresponsible  draftsmen.  I  desire  to  wash  my  hands  of  the  Act  of 
1861.  I  never  hod  anything  to  do  with  it  except  suggesting  certain  modificationa, 
and  if  it  were  abolished  to-morrow  I  should  feel  nothing  but  satisfaction.  My 
opinions  on  the  subject  are  the  same  as  they  were  in  1857.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  save  in  exceptional  coses,  to  step  in  and  distribute 
the  estate  of  a  debtor.  A  purely  commercial  matter  is  always  better  done  by 
mercantile  agency  under  proper  supervision,  than  it  is  by  lawyers  or  officials  of 
a  court.  The  custom  of  merchants  is  the  rule  you  should  follow  in  working  out 
mercantile  law,  and  as  it  has  always  preferred  private  arrangemenU  as  the  reoidiest 
and  most  satisfactory  means  of  getting  in  and  distributing  estates,  I  am  convinced 
that  in  any  procedure  which  has  to  be  carried  out  for  that  purpose  under  the 
direction  or  a  court,  it  should  be  assimilated  to  the  procedure  which  merchonto 
have  found  to  work  well.  These  are  the  great  principles  which  should  guide  us 
in  a  measure  of  bankruptey  law  reform.  As  for  many  other  questions,  such  as 
the  punishment  of  fraumdent  bankrupts,  they  must  always  be  best  dealt  with  by 
a  onminal  court.  A  bankruptey  court  can  never  be  a  satisfactory  tribunal  for  th^ 
punishment  of  fraud.  Wherever  fraud  existe  it  is  a  crime,  and  should  be  treated 
as  such,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  our  legislation  to  deal  with  crime  in 
any  other  court  than  one  which  stamps  it  with  the  stigma  it  deserves.  By 
adopting  this  principle  we  clear  bankruptey  law  of  many  complications,  and  bring 
it  down  to  the  simpler  form  of  the  Scoteh  law.  I  regret  that  fairer  play  was  not 
given  by  Parliament  to  the  opinions  which  were  expressed  here. 

Mr.  HoDOKix  regretted  the  failure  of  the  important  measure  inaugurated  by 
this  Society,  but  thought  there  would  be  less  reason  for  regret  if  the  result  was  a 
measure  of  a  simpler  character.  It  was  importont  that  the  simplest  process 
should  be  resorted  to  for  bringing  the  collection  and  distribution  of  bamkrupte* 
estates  under  the  control  of  wdl-selccted  officers,  supervised  by  the  creditors, 
criminal  matters  being  treated  separately.  Dr.  Panknurst's  suggestions  seemed 
to  him  entitled  to  great  weight.  By  the  action  of  the  creditors  or  of  the  insolvent 
himself,  there  shoidd  be  some  simple  and  cheap  organization  for  the  distribution 
of  assets,  and  whilst  waiting  the  appointment  of  a  public  prosecutor  there  should 
be  some  process  for  setting  the  criminal  law  in  operation.    Directors  of  fraudulent 
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companies  or  Bpeciilators  Bometimefl  hedged  themselTCS  by  settlements,  so  that 
they  might  play  fast  and  ,looso  with  the  public  while  safe  themselyes,  and  this 
tended  to  lower  the  commercial  morality  of  the  country.  The  French  law  was 
sometimes,  he  thought,  too  severe,  and  hence  failed  of  effect ;  but  he  beliered  that 
by  adopting  in  the  main  the  Scotch  system  of  administration,  and  the  French  law 
as  to  fraud,  we  should  obtain  a  good  working  system  of  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Booth  was  also  in  favour  of  the  Scotch  system.  He  had  had  much 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  present  law,  and  he  had  found  two  distinct 
interests  which  were  very  antagonistic.  First,  the  body  of  creditors,  who  clung 
to  the  old  prejudice  which  induced  them  to  think  that  when  they  sold  their  goods 
they  ought  to  be  paid  for  them  at  the  rate  of  20s.  in  the  pound ;  and,  secondly, 
the  debtors,  who  from  reckless  trading,  extravagant  living,  culpable  ne^ect  of 
business,  and  other  causes,  naturally  wished  to  be  reUeved  of  the  legal  obhgation, 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  property  which  reaUy 
belonged  to  their  creditors.  It  was  impossible  to  satisfy  both  tnose  interests,  but 
he  believed  it  was  possible  to  frame  a  law  which  should  render  substantial  justice. 
One  object  should  be  the  protection  of  the  honest,  and  another  the  repression  of 
fraud  by  the  prosecution  of  the  criminal ;  but  the  present  law  fulfilled  neither 
condition,  for  it  acted  as  a  protection  to  the  fraudulent  debtor,  while  it  frequently 
obliged  the  creditor  to  accept  arrangements  which  were  unfair  and  unjust.  An 
insolvent  often  made  a  worse  offer  than  he  was  able  to  do,  but  he  threatened 
unless  it  was  accepted  to  go  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  creditor  yielded.  The  sooner  such  a  law  was  abolished  the  better,  and 
he  would  rather  try  the  experiment  of  the  United  States,  and  go  for  a  time 
without  a  bankruptcy  law  altogether,  than  be  subjected  to  the  annoyances  and 
difficulties  of  the  present  law.  We  required  a  system  that  should  be  simple  in  its 
organization,  economical  in  administration,  and  satisfactory  in  its  residts,  and  the 
Scotch  law  should  serve  as  the  basis.  As  to  the  alleged  hardship  of  makine  after- 
acquired  property  liable — if  the  failure  arose  from  imavoidable  causes  and  a  fair 
statement  of  affairs  was  offered,  there  was  no  body  of  creditors  that  woidd  not 
cheerfully  grant  a  full  discharge.  In  any  case  where  this  was  refused  it  would 
be  on  account  of  some  suspicion  of  fraud,  and  no  law  should  have  the  power  of 
abro^ting  a  contract  between  two  persons  unless  its  conditions  were  fulfilled. 
Mr.  Lloyd  had  suggested  to  him  privately  that  in  the  event  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  discharge,  a  jury  might  be  empanelled,  and  their  verdict  should  be 
final.    This  he  thought  deserved  consideration. 

Mr.  Charles  Sturge  (Birmingham^  remarked  that  bankrupts  were  often  uncivil, 
threatening  to  go  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court  if  a  composition  was  not  accepted.  As 
to  the  liability  of  after-acquired  property,  his  experience  had  convinced  him  that 
if  a  man  were  dishonestly  inclined  it  could  hardly  bo  ascertained  whether  he  eave 
up  all  his  property  or  not.  He  had  himself  been  assignee  in  a  case  where  he  had 
been  told  the  bankrupt  mode  a  great  deal  of  money  by  his  failure,  but  he  could 
not  find  out  whether  the  man  had  property  or  not.  Mr.  Lloyd  had  pointed  out 
that  bad  debts  raised  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  in  the  com  trade  this 
difference  of  price  was  more  appreciable  than  elsewhere,  for  there  were  more 
failures  in  it  than  in  any  other  trade.  Some  years  ago  he  stayed  at  Naples, 
and  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  there  were  so  few  failures,  and  that  bankers  did 
not  allow  for  bad  debts.  This  was  owing  to  the  Code  Napoleon.  Men  struggled 
hard  to  avoid  bankruptcy,  though  no  one  could  suppose  that  the  Italians  were 
naturally  higher  in  honour  and  character  than  Englishmen.  The  difference,  then, 
must  be  in  the  law.  In  this  country  the  moment  a  man  got  into  difficulties  he 
throw  the  thing  up  and  told  his  creditors  to  do  what  they  liked  with  it.  As  to 
the  unwillingness  of  creditors  to  press  hard  on  a  bankrupt,  the  truth  was  that 
unless  you  were  agreeable  to  him  you  got  very  little  dividend.  He  knew  a  case 
in  which  a  man  had  enough  to  meet  a  great  part  of  his  liabilities,  but  he  was 
perfectly  indifferent,  and  complained  of  not  being  allowed  the  expenses  of  a 
journey  to  his  brother  to  arrange  a  sale.  He  believed  the  creditors  would  not  get 
a  penny,  though  if  the  man  and  his  relatives  exerted  themselves  he  might  pay 
a  good  deal.  Winding  up  ho  thought  of  less  consequence  than  some  measure  to 
lessen  the  number  of  mlures.  The  difficulty  of  negotiating  English  bills  jm  the 
continent  was  increasing,  and  a  telegram  he  saw  yesterday  stated  that  ~' 
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bnis  were  but  little  negotiable,  owiiig  to  the  failure  of  a  country  dealer  being 
reported  on  'Change.  He  was  at  Gibraltar,  moreover,  during  the  last  panic,  and 
proceeding  were  taken  against  a  finn  that  had  paper  on  a  firm  in  England, 
^ereas  bills  on  a  second  class  firm  at  Paris  might  have  been  negotiated  without 
difficulty.  This  showed  how  our  reputation  was  affected  abroi^  owing  to  our 
lax  system  of  bankruptcy. 


MARTIAL    LAW. 

A  paper  on  this  subject  bj  Mr.  Mozlej  is  printed  at  p.  268. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Hjlstikos  spoke  at  length  in  opposition  to  the  paper,  which  should  have 
been  entitled  "  A  Proposal  to  abolish  the  Bill  of  Biehts.  A  confusion  was  con- 
stantly made  between  martial  law  and  military  law ;  uie  latter  being  the  goTemment 
of  the  army  by  authority  of  Parliament  or  the  Queen's  prerogative ;  the  former 
being  the  supercession  of  all  law  by  armed  force.  The  one  was  legal,  the  other 
illegaL  The  Crown  had  no  power  of  proclaiming  martial  law.  In  the  extreme 
case  of  foreign  invasion  or  civil  war,  carried  to  suon  a  pitch  that  the  courts  were 
closed,  the  Crown  might  govern  how  it  could,  militarily  or  otherwise ;  but  to 
legislate  beforehand  for  such  a  case  was  absurd.  The  Irish  Acts  that  had  been 
referred  to  were  valueless.  Martial  law  had  been  defined  as  "  no  law  at  all ; " 
how  then  ooidd  it  be  reduced  to  a  code  ?  ex  nihUo  nihil  fit.  Coke,  Hole,  Black- 
stone,  had  Ions  a^o  settled  the  question.  The  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  had 
followed  them  in  his  celebrated  charge.  He  (Mr.  H.)  regretted  that  a  proposal, 
only  not  mischievous  because  so  preposterous,  had  been  made  in  the  Section.  Any 
enactment  to  hand  over  the  liberties  of  English  subjects,  at  any  time  or  under  any 
pretext,  to  a  knot  of  military  officers,  was  simply  impossible.  ]But  if  it  were  possi- 
ble it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  JParliament  that  should  set  its  hand  to  such  a 
work,  and  a  stigma  to  all  history  upon  the  English  name. 


THE   MARRIAGE   LAWS. 

Mr.  Edgar  read  a  paper  **0n  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Marriage  Laws.**  The  author  said  that  in  England  they  had  a 
system  of  marriage  laws  which,  though  not  theoretically  perfect,  yet 
worked  tolerably  well  in  practice — simple  with  respect  to  its  main 
principle,  and  affording  sufficient  certainty  in  all  ordinary  cases ; 
but  in  Ireland,  in  addition  to  the  laws  regulating  the  marriages  of 
Quakers  and  Jews,  there  were  separate  laws  for  the  marriages  of 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  of  Presbyterians,  of  Noncon- 
formists, and  of  Roman  Catholics  respectively.  Anything  more 
complex  than  such  a  system  could  scarcely  be  imagined ;  and  with 
respect  to  mixed  marriages  an  element  of  uncertainty  was  intro- 
duced which  ought  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  any  sound  man-iage 
laws.  In  Scotland  nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  marriage  law  •  there  in  force ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  could  be  more  uncertain  than  the  irregular  marriages 
which  the  principle  sanctioned.  The  Government  Commissioners, 
feeling  sure  that  they  had  grasped  the  true  principles  on  which 
a  wise  system  of  marriage  law  should  proceed,  had  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  uniformity  in    the  marriage    laws  of    the  United 
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Kingdom.  In  framing  a  scheme  which  should  carry  into  effect 
the  object  which  the  Commissioners  thus  proposed,  the  primary 
difficulty,  no  doubt,  arose  from  the  marriage  law  of  Scotland  ;  but 
the  only  substantial  argument,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  in  &voar  of 
the  Scottish  system  of  irregular  marriage,  was,  that  the  principle  ou 
which  such  marriages  were  upheld  ensured  the  absolute  validity  of 
all  regular  marriages.  What  the  Commissioners  proposed  was, 
not  to  adopt  that  principle,  but  to  modify  it,  by  requiring  that  the 
consent,  which  formed  the  essence  of  marriage,  should  be  proved 
in  a  particular  manner.  Of  course  the  feeling  in  Scotland  in 
favour  of  irregular  marriages  would  be  adverse  to  the  change;  and 
they  must  be  fully  alive  to  the  impolicy  of  attempting  to  legislate 
in  opposition  to  strong  prejudices  on  the  part  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  the  law  was  intended ;  but  it  could  scarcely  be  supposed, 
that,  after  calm  reflection,  the  more  intelligent  of  their  northern 
fellow  subjects  would  be  seriously  disposed  to  resist  a  change  which 
abolished  a  system  obviously  objectionable,  though  operating  bene- 
ficially in  a  few  cases,  and  gradually,  as  the  evidence  showed,  falling 
into  desuetude,  and  would  give  to  them  a  marriage  law  which 
retained  all  that  was  sound  and  wise  in  the  existing  law,  whilst 
improving  its  practical  convenience  by  a  variety  of  amendments. 
The  simplest  plan  would  be  to  adopt  the  method  which  was 
established  in  those  countries  where  the  civil  code  was  in  force,  by 
making  a  complete  separation  of  the  civil  contract  and  the  religious 
ceremony  ;  but  the  Commissioners  admitting  the  advantage  of  such 
a  system,  thought  that  it  would  bo  opposed  to  t!:o  habits  and  feelings 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
of  all  religions  persuasions.  They  proposed,  therefore,  that  the 
official  celebrant,  or  witness  of  marriage,  should,  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  be  either  an  authorized  minister  of  religion,  or  an 
authorized  civil  officer.  The  Commissioners  thought  that  the  option 
of  contracting  a  valid  marriage  without  any*  religious  ceremony 
should  be  retained  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  that  a 
law  corresponding  with  the  present  laws  of  England  and  Ireland 
on  that  subject  should  be  incorporated  into,  and  form  part  of, 
the  future  marriage  law  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  writer  bad 
some  doubt  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  commission  proposed 
to  secure  the  due  observance  of  the  preliminary  requirements  ;  and 
whilst  he  would  not  say  that  the  scheme  was  not  recommended  by 
important  considerations,  he  feared  that  it  would  be  objected  to  by 
many  persons  as  giving  too  much  power  and  authority  to  ministers 
of  religion  in  a  matter  which  it  was  desirable  should  be  as  little 
as  possible  under  theu:  control.  The  difficulties,  however,  which 
surrounded  that  part  of  the  question  were  certainly  great.  The 
simple  and  obvious  plan  would,  no  doubt,  be  that  the  notices  should 
be  given  to  a  civil  officer,  and  that  on  his  certificate  the  religious 

^rite  should  be  solemnized ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  make  it  fit  in 
with  the  practices  of  some  of  the  religious  bodies  to  whom  the 
celebration  of  the  rite  was  to  be  intrusted. 
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Dr.  WAODtLOVB  also  read  a  paper  analjaing  the  report  of  the 
Commission,  and  expressive  of  an  opinion  that  uniformity  in  the 
Marriage  Laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  could  only  be  effected  by  the 
ildoption  of  a  compulsory  civil  ceremony  in  the  first  instance,  to  be 
followed  by  a  religious  ceremony  at  the  option  of  the  marrying 
parties ;  and  also  that  it  was  not  desirable  that(  as  the  Commissioners 
recommended,  the  age  at  which  marriage  could  be  contracted  should 
remain,  viz.,  fourteen  in  males  and  in  females. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bbace^ridgb  read  a  paper  oh  **  Coroners'  Inquests." 
The  author  objected  to  the  double  inquiry  which  now  takes  place, 
where  both  the  coroner  and  the  justice  hayo  jurisdiction;  Where 
the  coroner's  tribunal  was  the  best  for  primary  inquiries,  as  it  was, 
with  all  its  faults,  in  serious  cases  of  railway  accidents,  etc;j  the 
law  should  discharge  the  justices  from  acting.  The  process  of  inquiry 
and  conduct  of  the  case  should  bo  properly  guided,  nnd  separate 
issues,  incidentally  raised,  should  be  carefully  watched.  Above  all^ 
some  method  should  be  found  of  treating  the  investigation  of  the 
death  of  a  cliild  run  over,  differently  from  the  inquiries  made  into 
great  and  mysterious  crimes  or  disastrous  catastrophes.  He  suggested 
a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  subject. 

A  paper  by  Mrs.  Baines  was  read  '*  On  the  Legal  Aspects  of  the 
Domestic  Service  Question." 


REPRESSION    OF    CRIME. 


THE   CRIMINAL   CLASSES. 

Address  on  the  Criminal  Classes  and  their  Control.     By  the 
Chairman,  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  C.B. 

DURING  the  last  year,  but  more  especially  during  the  past  few 
months,  the  Press  has  very  generally  been  directing  our 
attention  to  the  numerous  street  robberies  which  have  taken  place^ 
more  particularly  in  London,  and  to  the  general  insecurity  which 
prevails  through  the  immunity  of  our  criminal  classes. 

The  TimeSf  in  an  article  on  the  9th  of  July,  after  reciting  the 
outrages  committed  during  the  previous  week,  says  that,  '*  such 
offences  are  simply  the  highway  robbery  of  former  times  practised 
under  different  circumstances ; "  that  *<  the  criminal  classes  seem 
to  have  discovered  the  power  of  audacity  and  rapidity,  and  to  be 
everywhere  trying  the  effect  of  their  invention." 

In  urging  Uiat  some  strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to  restrain 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  article  says  that,  **  so  far  as  the  Police 
haye  any  power  of  surveillance  over  the  Criminal  Classes,  they  may 
properly  exercise  it  with  the  utmost  strictness  at  such  a  time." 

To  those  who  have  looked  deeply  into  the  question  of  the  treat- 
ment of  our  criminal  classes  it  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  find 
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a  state  of  things  existing  which  is  extremely  discreditable  to  the 
country. 

During  20  years — from  1827  to  1846— no  less  than  64,375  male 
and  female  convicts  were  transported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  1853  there  was  but  one  colony  left,  Western  Australia,  which 
would  any  longer  receive  our  convict  population,  and  from  that 
period  male  convicts  have  been  sent  to  it  until  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  since  which  deportation  has  ceased. 

Now,  I  have  no  desire  to  defend  Trausportation,  which,  as  con- 
ducted, was  an  evil  both  to  ourselves  and  the  colonists ;  but  the  fact 
is  undeniable  that  our  streets  were  relieved  of  the  presence  of  old 
and  trained  thieves,  who  not  only  execute  their  own  work  of 
destruction,  but  indoctrinate  the  rising  generation  in  their  mal- 
practices. 

In  1861  I  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''The  Immunity  of 
Habitual  Criminals,"  inviting  attention  to  the  very  serious  state  of 
things  which  was  looming  in  the  future,  and  to  the  inconsistency  of, 
on  the  one  hand,  our  being  heavily,  though  wisely,  taxed  for  the 
support  of  Police  and  reformatory  schools ;  while,  on  the  other,  we 
allowed  old  and  experienced  thieves  to  stultify  our  action,  by 
training  the  young  to  crime,  and  by  affording,  through  their  own 
immunity,  an  illustration  of  their  vocation  being  a  profitable  one. 

My  principal  object,  at  that  time,  was  to  show  the  necessity  of 
placing  licence-holders  under  the  supervision  of  the  police,  instead  of 
liberating  them  without  any  check  whatever  to  ply  their  calling 
within  the  period  of  their  sentences. 

We  all  know  the  long  and  continued  objections  which  were  made 
to  the  institution  of  police  supervision  in  this  country,  although  ex- 
perience since  1857  had  proved  the  practice  in  Ireland  to  be  beneficial 
both  to  the  community  and  to  the  well-intentioned  criminals. 

I  shall  not  very  easily  forget  visiting  the  large  towns  of  England 
(Birmingham  being  one  of  them)  during  the  years  1862  and  1863  to 
prove — what  ?  that  the  English  police  were  not  more  likely  to  abuse 
their  offices  than  the  Irish  constabulary  ;  and  that  the  liberty  of  the 
rogue,  falsely  termed  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  had  become  the 
bondage  of  the  honest  man. 

We  have  advanced  a  very  substantial  stage  since  that  period. 
Transportation  to  Western  Australia  suddenly  collapsed,  and  made 
many  opponents  friends.  The  light  of  experience,  afforded  by  four 
years,  has  proved  Police  supervision,  so  far  as  it  has  been  carried,  to 
have  been  a  great  success.  It  has  not  been  the  means  of  preventing 
the  employment  of  licensed  convicts  by  the  public,  for  numerous 
instances  are  given  by  the  Inspectors,  proving  that  the  police  have 
materially  assisted  in  obtaining  them  work.  Well,  then,  so  far  as  it 
has  gone,  police  supervision  has  been  exercised  with  considerable 
advantage.  PracticMd  experience  has  scattered  to  the  winds  those 
bugbears  of  **  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,"  and  '^  pre- 
venting the  criminal  obtaining  employment^"  of  which  we  heard  but 
too  much  at  one  time. 
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But  the  procedure  is  as  yet  manifestly  incomplete ;  and  if,  now 
transportation  Las  been  abolished,  we  are  to  realize  Police  superyision 
as  our  main  defence  against  the  criminal  classes — and,  after  much 
reflection,  I  know  of  no  other — we  must  be  prepared  to  give  to  it  a 
eompleteness  and  a  thoroughness  which  we  have  not  yet  attempted. 
Let  us  briefly  review  our  present  position,  and  see  whether  this  8ub« 
ject  does,  or  does  not,  press  for  an  earnest  consideration,  and,  more 
than  this,  for  immediate  action. 

On  the  average,  we  shall  be  discharging  annually  about  2,000 
criminals  from  our  Convict  establishments,  and  considerably  over 
100,000  criminals  from  our  county  and  borough  gaols  ;  from  refor- 
matory schools,  about  1,200.  With  deductions  for  reformations,  &c, 
this  number  will  annually  join  the  capital  stock  of  criminality  exist- 
ing in  the  country — and  I  will  leave  you  to  judge  whether  this  is  a 
very  trifling  matter. 

We  are  voting  £296,332  for  the  expenses  of  the  Convict  prisons 
for  the  current  year  in  England;  and  we  cannot  read  the  recent 
report  of  the  Directors  of  these  establishments  without  feeling  that 
the  money  is  wisely  expended,  and  the  system  judiciously  administered* 
We  are  paying,  from  public  revenues  and  local  rates,  about  £614,000 
annually  for  prisoners  in  county  and  borough  gaols  ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  enactment  of  1865,  enforcing  separate  cells  in  all  gaols,  and 
a  greater  uniformity  of  discipline  and  labour,  will,  at  no  very  distant 
day,  produce  beneficial  results. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Reformatory  Schools,  I 
observe  that  the  cost  of  young  offenders  in  reformatory  schools  for 
the  year  amounted  to  £102,191. 

We  are  also  defraying,  out  of  public  funds  and  local  rates,  nearly 
two  millions  annually  for  our  Police  force — and  well  do  its  members 
perfoim  their  arduous  duties.  Now,  I  am  not  asserting  that  these 
establishments  are  too  costly :  on  the  contrary,  I  believe,  after  con- 
siderable experience,  that  these  sums,  large  as  they  are,  have  been 
very  wisely  and  judiciously  expended ;  but  I  altogether  demur  to  our 
expecting  too  much  from  the  mere  treatment  of  prisoners  under 
detention,  and  to  our  crippling  the  results  of  their  costly  training 
through  the  want  of  completeness  in  our  external  procedure. 

I  submit  that,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  a  great  reproach  to  us  that 
with  this  large  expenditure  to  repress  crime — with  legislation  wisely 
entailing  lengthened  sentences  on  ^*  habitual  criminals  " — with  police 
supervision  over  Licence-holders — we  yet  admit  the  existence  of  a 
dominant  criminal  class  in  our  midst,  able  to  throw  us  periodically  into 
a  state  of  panic,  and  to  afford,  through  tbeir  immunity,  an  evil  example 
to  those  upon  whom  we  expend  both  time  and  money  to  instil  better 
things.  I  have  often  stated,  and  I  cannot  too  often  reiterate  the 
statement,  that  the  amendment  of  both  adult  and  juvenile  offenders 
will  be  most  materially  furthered  by  the  knowledge  that  crime  cannot 
be  carried  on  with  impunity. 

An  expression  used  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Solly,  in  an  able  paper  on 
the  Unemployed  Poor,  the  Roughs  and  Criminal  Classes,  read  in 
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London  a  short  time  since,  appears  to  me  to  realize  what  should  be 
our  treatment  of  the  criminal  classes.  He  said — '*  We  should  hare 
a  yelyet  paw  of  tenderest  benevolence  for  those  who  will  accept  our 
help,  but  beneath  it  a  claw,  sharp  as  steel,  for  those  who  will  rebel.'' 

Having  quoted  from  Mr.  Solly's  paper,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
ei^pressing  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  keep  the 
subject  of  the  treatment  of  the  *^  unemployed  poor  "  and  *^  roughs  "— 
a  class  which  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  define  and  acknowledge — 
quite  distinct  from  the  treatment  of  persons  known  to  belong  to  the 
*'  criminal  class.''  On  reading  the  newspaper  report  of  the  discussion 
upon  this  paper,  I  obsei'ved  that  many  of  the  speakers,  although 
opposed  when  discussing  these  very  different  questions  as  a  ijrfaoley 
would  very  probably  have  concurred  had  the  subject  been  divided 
For  example,  the  Bishop  of  London  illustrated  the  oomprehensiye- 
ness  of  the  parochial  machinery  in  his  diocese  ;  the  great  power  of 
existing  institutions;  the  advantages  of  education.  And  who  can 
doubt  that  with  these  great  aids,  and  with  farther  amendments  in  our 
Poor  Law  system,  our  social  state  both  can,  and  will,  be  very  greatly 
improved  I 

But,  I  would  ask,  how  this  proposal  is  to  deal  with  what  is  called 
our  criminal  classes,  living  in  and  by  crime,  and  making  it  as  much  m 
vocation  as  any  honest  man  would  his  trade! 

In  considering  their  control  specially,  I  shall  hope  to  show  that, 
by  boldly  facing  and  firmly  grappling  with  the  difficulties  entailed 
upon  us  by  the  cessation  of  Transportation,  we  may  gradually,  yet 
surely,  remove  the  great  evil  which  undoubtedly  exists,  and  thus 
ultimately,  and  upon  the  soundest  grounds,  be  enabled  to  reduce  the 
great  expenditure  we  now  incur  through  an  incompleteness  in  the 
treatment  of  our  criminals. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  have  more  system  in  our  present  prae- 
tioe  of  **  police  supervision."  Gkneral  Cartwright,  the  very  able 
Inspector  of  Constabulary  for  this  part  of  England,  as  well  as  for  the 
Eastern  Counties  and  North  Wales  District,  states  in  his  report 
(1866) — "  Where  the  system  of  police  supervision  appears  to  be  defi- 
cienty  is  in  the  want  of  registration,  under  a  central  office,  to  super- 
vise rules  to  the  following  effect : — 

*^  1.  On  discharge  from  prison,  as  to  arrival,  or  non-arrival,  of 
the  licence-holder  at  the  place  named  for  his  first  repordag 
himself.        ^ 

^<  2.  As  to  noUce  of  movement  under  condition  of  licence — ^^with 
date  of  arrival,  or  non*arrival,  at  the  place  specified,  with  date 
thereof. 

^9.  Inunedlate  information  to  all  heads  of  police,  on  infraetion 
of  the  conditions  of  licence." 

I  have  found  the  complaint  made  by  General  Cartwright,  as  to  the 
incompleteness  of  our  procedure,  very  general  throughout  the  country; 
and  my  personal  communications  with  governors  of  gaols,  chief  con<- 
BtableSy  and  superintendents  of  police,  entirely  convince  me  that  the 
very  worst  claw  of  criminalsy  who  are  generally  migratory^  escape  ia 
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hagb  numbers  both  supervision,  and  Uie  consequences  of  infringing 
the  Steiuta 

The  Irish  police  system  is,  from  its  noture,  centralized,  and  there* 
fore  the  superrision  of  licence-holders  is  tolerably  complete ;  but 
surely  the  same  result  could  be  attained  in  England,  through  the 
institulion  of  a  Central  authority,  which  should  be  in  communication 
with  the  Police  of  different  localities,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  establish 
a  Register  recording  the  movements  of  all  convicts  on  licence,  and  a 
form  of  procedure  with  regard  to  them  which  would  remedy  the 
defiacts  pointed  out  by  General  Cartwright,  and  which  are  patent 
tp^l. 

Can  we  over-estimate  the  importance  of  such  a  Register,  made 
complete,  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  by  photographic  portraits 
-rrttnd  its  effect  upon  the  criminal  classes  ? 

J,  shall  be  told  that  the  institution  of  such  Central  authority  would 
add  to  our  expenditure.  My  reply  is,  that  the  small  sum  which 
would  be  required  to  make  our  annual  expenditure  of  two  millions 
on  police  effective  would  be  a  real  economy,  and  ultimately  prove 
the  framework  for  a  very  considerable  saving.  Moreover,  the  freight 
i^^d  fitments  of  our  convict  ships  hM  cost  us  £10,000  annually  for 
severi^  years  past ;  and  we  might  reasonably  go  further,  and  esti- 
OMte  the  cost  of  supervising  licence-holders  in  Western  Australia, 
th^  expense  of  which  is  borne  by  this  country. 

By  referring  to  a  Parliamentary  return  moved  for  by  Mr.  Childers 
(July,  ld60),  it  will  be  found  that  for  the  purpose  of  sending  only 
5,465  convicts  to  Western  Australia  from  1850  to  1859,  the  imperial 
treasury  had  to  pay  £987,573. 

In  entering  upon  this  new  phase  with  regard  to  our  Criminals,  it 
would  be  nothing  short  of  insanity  to  believe  that  such  a  great 
change  can  be  innoxiously  made  without  some  exceptional  require- 
ments, both  as  to  cost  and  practice. 

I  believe  that  for  the  small  sum  of  £6,000  annually  our  police 
expenditure  of  two  millions  could  be  rendered  really  effective,  and 
the  framework  be  laid,  through  which  a  large  reduction  in  prison  and 
police  cost  could  ultimately  be  made.  More  than  this  amount  has 
been  absolutely  saved  of  late  in  the  convict  prisons  through  the 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  gratuities,  which  were  excessive. 

Assuming  that  this  completeness  to  our  present  procedure  has 
been  conceded,  I  will  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  extension 
of  police  supervision  to  other  than  actual  licence-holders,  viz.,  to 
those  who  are  criminals  by  habit  and  repute,  and  who  are  known  to 
the  police  to  make  crime  a  vocation. 

I  must  now  take  you  back  many  years — to  October,  1850 — and 
refer  you  to  a  charge  delivered  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  as  Recorder 
of  Birmingham,  whose  charges  to  the  grand  jury,  and  different  works 
on  criminal  treatment,  have  been  educating  the  public  mind  for  the 
last  thirty  years  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  other  lands  in  which  his  name  and  his  works  are 
household  words. 
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lu  this  epecial  charge  to  which  I  allude,  Mr.  Hill  proposed  that 
when  due  evidence  is  afforded  that  the  accused  party  is  addicted  to 
robbery  or  theft,  so  as  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  robber  or  thief, 
he  shall  be  called  upon  in  defence  to  prove  himself  in  possession  of 
means  of  subsistence,  lawfully  obtained,  either  from  his  proper^, 
his  labour,  or  some  other  honest  source.  That,  on  the  failure  of 
such  proof,  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  reputed  thief,  and  put  under 
recognizances  to  be  of  good  conduct  for  some  limited  period,  or,  in 
default  of  responsible  bail,  that  he  should  be  imprisoned.  In  the 
first  instance,  Mr.  Hill  proposed  confining  the  operation  of  the  law 
to  persons  who  had  already  been  convicted  of  **  felony,"  or  of  such  a 
misdemeanour  as  implied  dishonesty  in  the  guilty  party. 

Mr.  Hill  quoted  a  statute  in  existence  under  which  **  a  reputed 
thief  frequenting  such  streets  as  furnished  greater  opportunities  for 
plunder  than  others,  and  causing  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  intended 
to  commit  a  felony,  could  be  punished  with  imprisonment,*'  as  an 
illustration  that  his  proposal  could  not  be  deemed  exceptionally 
•tringent. 

But  if  Mr.  Hill  felt  this  procedure  justified  in  1850,  through  the 
formidable  banding  of  the  Criminal  classes,  how  much  more  urgent 
is  the  case  now,  when  transportation  has  ceased,  and  the  number  of 
criminals,  annually  increased  by  discharges  from  our  gaols,  has 
become  so  formidable  as  to  intimate  the  probability  of  a  great  social 
upheaving  at  no  very  distant  day? 

We  dare  not  rest  satisfied  until  we  see  some  measures  established 
which  afford  reasonable  grounds  for  supposing  that  they  are  calculated 
to  break  up  the  Criminal  class. 

Fortunately,  this  can  be  effected  at  the  present  time  by  a  milder 
and  a  simpler  process  than  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  one 
which  I  feel  sure  that  gentleman  would  himself  have  preferred  had 
it  then  been  practicable. 

In  order  to  do  full  justice  to  this  proposal,  we  must  realise 
what  is  assuredly  the  fact — that  we  are  suffering  from  an  intole- 
rable evil,  which  is  growing  year  by  year,  and  assuming  such 
proportions  as  will  at  no  distant  day  place  it  beyond  our  power 
to  do  that  which,  by  systematic  arrangement,  we  may  now  effect ; 
and  also,  that  there  is  no  other  plan  before  the  public  save  the 
alternative  of  imprisonment. 

In  suggesting  that  •*  Habitual  Criminals"  (proved  according  to  Mr. 
Hill's  proposal  to  be  living  by  crime)  should  be  placed  under  <^  Police 
supervision,"  by  order  of  t£e  magistrate,  for  terms  varying  from  twelve 
months  to  ^yb  or  six  years,  I  am  advocating  a  course  pursued  by 
Continental  states,  which  have  by  organization  done  much  to  aid 
in  the  reformation  of  prisoners,  and  their  employment  on  discharge. 
I  allude  more  particularly  to  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wurtemburg,  Nassau, 
Hanover,  and  Sweden.  I  would  also  point  out  that  under  the  2  &S 
Vict,  c.  47,  the  Police  are  warranted  in  exercising,  and  do  exercise, 
a  certain  surveillance  over  thieves  and  suspected  persons^  and  can 
have  them  turned  out  of  public-houses  and  places  of  public  resort. 
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Nigbtly  visits  arc  in  the  Metropolis  made  to  public-houses  for  this 
purpose,  the  fact  of  persons  having  been  convicted,  and  not  known 
to  have  an  honest  mode  of  living,  being  sufficient  evidence  for  the 
policeman  to  exercise  this  power.  I  would  also  remind  jou  that 
under  the  Penal  Servitude  Act  of  1864,  Police  supervision  may  even 
now  be  considered  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  judicial  sentence ;  for 
a  term  of  Penal  Servitude  means,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Judicial 
Officer,  a  certain  period  of  detention,  with  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence passed  under  police  supervision,  an  ofifence  against  which  is 
.punishable  by  law.  We  have  then  accepted  the  principle  of  police 
supervision  as  a  portion  of  sentences  following  detention  in  the 
convict  prisons.  We  have  now  merely  to  institute,  in  certain  cases, 
before  defined,  sentences  of  Police  supervision  without  the  prelimi- 
nary imprisonment. 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  you  the  great  effect  which  would  be 
produced  in  checking  crime,  through  the  identification  of  old 
offenders,  and  the  being  enabled  to  give  completeness  to  recent 
legislation,  which  has  so  wisely  entailed  lengthened  sentences  upon 
them. 

We  are  entering  upon  an  entirely  new  phase  with  regard  to  our 
Criminal  population.  Our  dependance  for  some  time  past  has  been 
too  much  upon  what  could  be  effected  within  the  walls  of  our 
prisons,  too  little  upon  our  own  power  outside  them. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain — this  subject  can  no  longer  brook  delay. 
If  looked  at  broadly — and  it  will  be  looked  at  broadly  by  those  who 
listen  to  me — this  proposal  will  be  found  as  beneficial  for  the  real 
interests  of  the  Criminal  classes,  as  for  ourselves.  Surely  it  is  a 
Christian  duty  which  we  owe  to  them,  and  to  their  children,  that  we 
should  place  every  possible  obstruction  in  the  path  of  Crime — that 
the  rising  generation  should  learn  that  crime  can  no  longer  bo  com- 
mitted with  impunity.  For  many  years  (several  persons  present  can 
bear  testimony)  I  have  asserted  that  "Police  supervision"  in 
Ireland  had,  to  my  own  knowledge,  acted  as  leading-strings  to 
criminals,  and  saved  them  from  falling  into  crime.  It  has  been  the 
same  in  this  country.  How  can  we  then  hesitate  ?  It  would,  of 
course,  be  well  that  we  should  at  the  same  time  adopt  all  well- 
considered  means  for  facilitating  the  employment  of  discharged 
criminals. 

I  can  now  only  add  in  conclusion,  that  I  trust  this  Section  will  not 
separate  without  expressing  a  strong  opinion  on  my  proposal. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  fact  of  our  present  very  serious  position  is 
likely  to  be  questioned  ;  and  I  most  sincerely  trust  that  if  any 
person  has  a  plan  to  propose  which  appears  to  be  better  calculated  to 
attain  the  object  in  view,  we  shall  both  hear  and  discuss  it. 

I  have  not  lightly  come  to  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have 
arrived  on  this  momentous  question ;  and  if  I  stand  alone  in  my 
opinion  (and  I  have  stood  almost  alone  on  one  or  two  questions  which 
have  since  become  the  law  of  the  land),  I  shall  yet  believe — and 
firmly  believe — ^that  at  no  distant  day  my  proposal  will  be  carried 
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out  to  the  advantage  of  the  community,  and  to  the  real  interests 
of  the  criminals  themselves.* 


Criminal  Treatment — its  Principles.    By  Sir  Walter 

Crofton,  C.B. 

Various  communications  referring  to  publications  which  have 
been  made  by  the  "  New  York  Prison  Association,"  setting  forth 
the  great  progress  of  opinion  which  has  been  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  different  continental  countries  in  favour  of  what  is 
termed  the  Irish  Convict  System,  induce  me  to  endeavour,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  to  explain  wh^t  the  principles  are  which  have  governed 
that  system,  and  to  show  that  their  very  general  acceptation  and 
adoption  in  prisons  in  this  country  render  it  desirable  that  for  the 
future  we  should  term  these  principles,  more  or  less  developed  (as 
they  will  always  be  when  depending  vrithin  certain  limits  on  the 
magistracy  of  different  localities),  the  *'  National  Prison  System." 

The  mere  name  of  Irish  Convict  System  appears  to  restrict  the 
application  of  its  principles  to  the  class  generally  known  as  convicts 
by  being  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude.  Now  I  cannot  by  any 
means  allow  of  this  restriction,  or  consider  it  advisable  that  any 
such  impression  should  continue  to  prevail ;  for  I  mean  to  show 
that,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  they  are  very  generally  applicable, 
although  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  we  might  desire. 

The  comprehensiveness,  energy,  and  ability  of  the  New  York 
Prison  Association  is  too  well  known  to  require  much  explanation 
on  my  part  necessary.  It  is  incorporated  under  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  to  which  it  reports  annually  on  the  state  of  prisons,^ 
prison  discipline,  &c.  This  Association  is  ever  ready  to  avail 
itself  of  any  improvements  which  are  making  in  other  countries. 
It  sends  questions  to  different  States,  and  in  some  cases  to  its  members, 
to  make  personal  inquiry,  as  to  the  value  of  different  systems  of 
prison  discipline.  The  Congress  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Dr.  Wines 
(the  Honorary  Secretary)  has  transmitted  me  a  paper  which  will  be 
read  giving  us  the  most  recent  information  on  the  state  of  the 
American  prisons. 

I  have  stated  that  the  New  York  Prison  Association  informs 
itself  of  the  progress  of  opinion  in  other  countries.  In  its  last 
publication,  received  a  few  weeks  since,  I  observe  that  in  various 
continental  states  the  opinion  that  the  principles  of  the  Irish  con- 
vict system  should  be  adopted  is  progressing  very  considerably,  and 
that  the  Association  itself  is  in  its  favour  is  evidenced  by  its  reports, 


*  Since  tlie  deliyery  of  this  Address,  the  Criminal  classes  have  become 
BO  aggressive  and  dominant,  that  the  Times,  Spectator^  Pall  Malt  Gazette, 
EeonomitU  Saturday  Review,  Daily  Telegraph,  and  the  atandard,  with  other 
papers,  haye  been  repeatedly  pleading  lor  additional  measures  of  repcessioB.— 
ifwember  9<^  186a 
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and  its  reply — as  follows — to  a  question  sent  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  to  its  opinions,  action,  etc. : — "  We  favour  the  introduction 
of  the  Irish  convict  system,  as  far  as  it  may  be  applicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  people  and  the  genius  of  our  institutions, 
believing  that  in  social  reforms,  as  a  great  philosopher  has  said, 
there  is  just  as  little  principle  of  nationality  as  there  is  in  natural 
philosophy.*' 

I  believe  that  it  will  be  an  act  of  great  utility  to  simplify  the 
explanation  of  these  principles,  and  to  render  them  with  great 
brevity.  I  dare  not  hope  to  be  as  brief  in  my  description  as  the 
late  Count  Cavour,  who,  after  an  examination  into  the  Irish  system 
by  a  commissioner,  forwarded  me  a  minute — '*  That,  in  his  opinion, 
it  was  the  only  efficacious  means  of  discountenancing  vice  and 
checking  crime,  by  encouraging,  through  means  purely  philan- 
thropic, the  reform  of  the  criminal,  without,  however,  holding  from 
him  his  punishment."  Those  who  recollect  the  pains  taken  by  this 
eminent  statesman  when  in  this  country,  to  inform  himself  as  to  the 
state  of  our  crime  and  police,  will  not  undervalue  his  opinion.  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  we  are  favoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Inspector- 
general  of  Italian  prisons  (Sig.  Martini  Beltrani  Scalia)  at  our 
meeting,  and  that  we  are  to  have  the  additional  gratification  of 
hearing  a  paper  read  by  him  on  the  Italian  prisons. 

In  my  little  '^  Handbook  of  the  Irish  Convict  System,"  published 
in  1861,  and  now  out  of  print,  I  explained  that  the  case  we  had  to 
solve  in  the  treatment  of  a  criminal  was-^ 

"  1st.  We  had  to  punish  him,  for  the  sake  of  deterring  him, 
and  deterring  others;  and  that  this  alone  would  naturally 
place  his  mind  in  a  state  of  hostility. 
*'  2nd.  We  had  to  amend  him ;  but  how  was  this  possible  with 

his  mind  in  a  state  of  hostility? 
*'  3rd.  We  had  to  train  him  naturally  before  liberation,  or  the 
public  would  not  value  the  voucher  for  his  conduct,  and 
therefore  would  not  employ  him." 
The  Irish  system  met  these  difficulties  with  success  by  the  institu- 
tion of  thtee  distinct  stages. 

1st  Stage.  Made  very  penal,  by  strict  separation,  lower  diet,  and 
the  absence  of  interesting  work.  During  this  stage  the  whole  scope 
of  the  system  is  made  intelligible  to  the  criminal,  and  therefore  hope 
is  ever  present. 

2nd  Stage.  This  is  divided  into  progressive  classes,  worked  on 
the  mark  system.  The  criminal  here  learns  that  his  progress  to 
liberty,  within  the  period  of  his  sentence,  can  only  be  furthered  by 
the  cultivation  and  application  of  qualities  opposite  to  those  which 
led  to  his  conviction.  It  will  be  intelligible  that  the  most  successful 
in  combating  self,  and  in  climbing  the  ladder  of  industry,  will  the 
soonest  obtain  the  required  number  of  marks  and  the  goal  to  which 
they  lead.  The  self-discipline  here  necessary,  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  criminal's  interests  with  the  system,  bringing  his  mind  into 
alliance  with  it,  is  obvious.    Industrial  work,  also,  from  its  absenee 
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at  an  early  or  penal  stage,  and  its  consequent  association  with  pro- 
gress and  privilege,  becomes  of  high  value  in  his  opinion. 

The  3rd  Stage,  or  what  is  in  Ireland  called  the  Intermediate 
Stage,  is  intended,  by  means  of  more  natural  training  than  is 
possible  in  the  other  stages,  to  better  prepare  a  criminal  for  release, 
and  the  public  mind  to  employ  him. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  these  principles  have  become, 
with  greater  or  less  development^  the  system  of  this  country.  In 
the  first  place,  the  royal  commission  on  penal  servitude  in  1868 
recommended  more  penal  treatment  at  the  beginning  of  sentences — 
a  more  minute  and  progressive  classification  subsequently  by  means 
of  *^  marks  " — the  extension  of  transportation  to  Westeiii  Australia 
being  the  substitute  for  the  third  or  intermediate  stage. 

The  convict  system  in  England  has  adopted  the  following  prin- 
ciples with  the  greatest  success  : — 
1st  The  penal  stage. 

2nd.  The  progressive  classification,  governed  by  a  system  of 
marks,  realising  to  each  individual  the  value  of  self-discipline 
and  industry. 
3rd.  The  special  employment  of  prisoners,   as  at  Broadmoor, 
under  the  more  natural  conditions  of  life. 

Up  to  the  last  few  weeks  transportation  to  Western  Australia 
has  been  continued  with  male  convicts,  and  therefore  probably  the 
third  stage  has  not  been  developed  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Ireland, 
from  whence  there  has  been  no  transportation  for  many  years.  But 
with  regard  to  female  convicts  they  arc,  in  their  third  or  last  stage, 
sent  to  refuges  under  voluntary  management,  and  in  them  undergo 
the  more  natural  training  which  is  needed.  As  honorary  secretary 
to  tbe  Protestant  Refuge  for  Female  Convicts  at  Winchester — *'  The 
Carlisle  Home  " — I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that,  after  three  years* 
experience,  the  work  has  proved  far  more  encouraging  than  its 
warmest  advocates  could  have  supposed  possible.  A  few  moments' 
consideration  of  tbe  antecedents  of  the  class  will  exhibit  the  difficul- 
ties which  surround  the  path  of  amendment,  both  as  affecting  the 
individuals'  own  conduct  and  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  to  be 
persuaded  to  give  them  employment  on  liberation. 

I  may  state  briefly  that,  although  in  several  instances  the  former 
convictions  have  ranged  from  20  to  60  in  number,  and  that  it  is  a 
very  rare  case  to  receive  an  inmate  who  has  not  been  twice  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude,  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  their  sub- 
sequent conduct  has  very  generally  justified  the  course  which  has 
been  pursued  with  them,  and  that  situations  have  been  found  for 
at  least  90  per  cent,  of  those  requiring  them.  I  cannot,  perhaps, 
better  confirm  my  statement  that  the  course  taken  has  been 
satisfactory  than  by  informing  you  that  several  employers  of  nearly 
three  years'  standing  still  continue  to  apply  to  the  Home  for  servants, 
and  that  we  have  only  been  obliged  to  return  one  woman  to  the 
prisons  for  misconduct  in  it,  during  a  period  of  more  than  three 
years,  out  of  255  inmates. 
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There  is,  of  course,  a  dark  side  to  this  pictare,  and  it  would  be 
wrong  to  keep  it  oat  of  view.  There  are  several  who  have  been 
amenable  to  the  rules  of  the  Refuge,  and  have  left  it  apparently 
with  good  resolutions  ;  but  the  temptations  of  vice,  and  the  general 
immunity  of  their  associates  in  the  criminal  class,  have  been  too 
strong  for  them,  and  they  have  again  falleu.  I  may  here  state  that^ 
with  male  convicts  I  have  found  the  control  of  the  police  of 
essential  value  in  cases  of  doubt,  and  that  I  have  observed  the 
utmost  discrimination  exercised  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty. 

In  the  United  States  a  similar  institution  has  been  recently 
established  at  Detroit.  It  is  noteworthy,  with  reference  to  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  that  the  report  of  this  insti- 
tution at  Detroit  states  '^  that  the  logical  issue  of  all  this  will  be  the 
establishment  of  a  similar  department  for  the  benefit  of  the  male 
prisoners." 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  principles  which  we  aflirm  to  be 
sound  are  those  prevailing  and  accepted  in  the  English  convict 
prisons.  I  now  pass  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Lords*  Committee 
of  1864,  and  to  the  enactment  consequent  upon  them.  The  committee 
here  again  recommend  that  the  early  stages  of  imprisonment  should 
be  penal  and  stringent,  which  should  be  gradually  modified  by  the 
conduct  and  industry  of  the  prisoner,  measured  by  a  system  of 
marks.  The  Prisons'  Act,  1865,  lays  down  a  frame-work  of  a 
prison  system,  entailing-^ 

Ist.    Strict  separation — penal  labour  in  the  early  stage. 
2nd.  Industrial  labour. 

3rd.   Fatigues  and  necessary  services  of  the  prison  to  be  given 
to  the  well-conducted. 

Here  are  the  same  principles  at  work — progressive  improvement 
in  position — motive  power  to  exertion— only  sketched  by  statute,  I 
admit,  but  no  Bill  containing  stronger  definitions  of  a  system  over 
which  the  magistrates  in  each  locality  have  control  would  have  ever 
become  an  Act  of  Parliament.  But  already  under  this  statute  the 
roi^k  system  has  been  introduced  with  the  best  results  into  some  of 
the  most  important  gaols  in  the  country,  and  the  prisoners  thus 
made  to  feel  that  their  improvement  in  position  depends  on  their 
own  exertions. 

It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  conclude  that,  with  experience, 
other  magistrates  will  in  time  feel  the  importance  of  adopting  the 
same  plans,  and  thus  give  real  effect  to  the  intentions  of  the  statute. 
I  have  strong  faith  that  they  will  do  so,  more  especially  when  they 
realize  the  simplicity  of  the  system,  and  become  tolerably  free  from 
the  labour  and  business  involved  in  being  compelled  to  either  build 
new  or  alter  old  gaols,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Prisons'  Act,  1865. 

I  think  I  have  now  shown  that  the  Prison  System  of  England, 
like  the  Convict  System  of  Ireland,  has,  by  legislation  and  otherwise, 
adopted  ^he  principles  which  I  have  stated ;  although  their  more  or 
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less  satisfactory  development  will  always  depend  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  administration,  and  on  local  circum- 
stances. This  will  be  so  in  every  country.  Nothing  could,  in  my 
opinion,  tend  more  to  frustrate  the  progress  of  sound  principles  than 
insisting  on  the  institution  of  minute  and  similar  details  in  every 
case.  I  hold  very  strong  opinions  on  what  I  consider  to  be  the  best 
way  of  developing  these  principles,  but  I  hope  they  may  never  induce 
me  to  undervalue  the  efforts  of  those  who  think  it  better  to  carry 
them  out  in  a  different  manner. 

But  for  the  principles  themselves  of  the  "  National  Prison  System," 
as  I  shall  now  call  it,  we  are  bound  to  contend ;  and  to  secure  as  far 
as  possible  their  extension  to  other  countries.  We  are  to  be  favoured 
by  Miss  Carpenter  (who  has  done  all  in  the  power  of  any  human 
being  to  further  these  principles  at  home  and  in  other  lands)  with  a 
paper  on  the  State  of  the  Indian  Gaols.  We  already  know  sufficient 
to  be  aware  not  only  that  these  principles  do  not  prevail  in  them, 
but  that  the  Indian  Gaols,  in  the  words  of  the  official  report  of  the 
inspector-general  of  prisons  in  Bengal,  recently  published,  are  ^^  known 
to  be  training  schools  of  vice  and  crime,"  and  will  remain  so  until 
the  system  of  collective  imprisonment  is  abandoned.  But  amidst 
these  dark  clouds,  I  thankfully  note  here  and  there  some  rays  of 
light. 

It  is  well  to  find  that  the  officials  are  most  desirous  to  make  pro- 
gress— that  Dr.  Mouat,  the  inspector-general,  has  made  proposals 
for  carrying  out  what  he  terms  my  system,  and  that  the  Government 
has  already  allowed  a  trial  of  the  intermediate  or  third  stage  on  a 
small  scale,  which  has  answered.  But  the  system,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  tried  in  its  entirety.  We  cannot  spare  the  first  and  second 
stage  if  the  third  is  to  bear  fruit.  This  would  involve  strict  separation 
in  the  early  stages,  and  therefore  the  erection  of  cellular  accommoda- 
tion. It  costs  money,  and  hence  the  difficulty.  Let  us  hope  and 
believe  that  the  Earl  of  Mayo  (the  newly-appointed  Governor- 
general)  will  bring  his  very  extensive  knowledge  of  this  subject  to 
bear  in  India,  and  thus  remove  the  great  social  blot  which  unhappily 
exists.  We  know  also  that  these  principles  do  not  prevail  in  our 
colonial  possessions,  because  a  blue  book  recently  published  with 
reference  to  the  subject  illustrates,  on  the  showing  of  the  colonial 
authorities  themselves,  a  state  of  things  which  is  extremely  dis- 
creditable and  revolting. 

Want  of  inspection  and  a  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  done 
are  confessedly  the  reasons  given  in  many  colonies  for  the  absence  of 
what  is  right.  Canada  has  a  board  of  inspectors,  who  appear  to 
have  done  their  work  most  creditably  so  far  as  their  number,  which 
is  too  small,  and  their  means,  which  are  too  limited,  would  allow. 
But,  from  want  of  power  to  act  and  provide  a  remedy,  very  many 
of  the  local  prisons  are  in  a  most  discreditable  state.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  accounts  of  the  colonial  prisons  without  feeling  the  very 
great  requirement  which  exists  for  the  extension  of  prison  reform. 
The  subject  appears  to  me  to  present  no  difficulties  worthy  of  the 
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name*  The  appointment  of  gentlemen  In  this  country  who  have  had 
experience  to  render  them  eflBcient  inspectors  in  the  colonies,  would 
he  the  first  and  most  important  step.  Wo  must  hope  in  the  case  of 
Canada,  as  in  India,  that  the  new  Governor-general  (Sir  John  Young) 
will  give  his  clear  and  able  mind  to  this  subject,  and  institute  such 
reforms  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  under  both  Sir  John  Young 
and  the  Earl  of  Mayo  in  Ireland,  and  I  most  firmly  believe  that  this 
Association  may  with  confidence  hail  their  appointments  to  these 
vast  dominions  as  a  harbinger  of  the  institution  of  principles  in  prison 
treatment  for  which  it  has  so  long  and  so  successfully  contended. 


ADULT  BEFOBMATORIES.* 

Can   Voluntary   Agency  be  %afely  applied  to  the    Treatment 
of  Adult  Criminals?    By  M.  D.  HiLL,  Q.C. 

[THE  following  Besolution  was  sent  to  me  by  the  local  committee 
of  the  Section  which  my  hearers  are  now  attending : — '<  That  Mr. 
Commissioner  Hill  be  earnestly  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  on 
the  question, — Ought  the  principles  of  the  Reformatory  System, 
including  Voluntary  Management,  to  be  extended  to  Adults  ?  " 

[To  an  appeal  so  urgent,  and  from  such  a  quarter,  there  could  be 
no  reply  but  acquiescence,  and  I  at  once  proceeded  to  fulfil  the  duty 
cast  upon  me.] 

REFORMATORY  treatment  of  criminals  as  opposed  to  punish- 
ment exclusively  deterrent,  is  at  length  adopted  more  or  less 
thoroughly  in  all  our  prisons,  aswell  as  in  our  reformatory  schools ; 
and  I  cannot  suppose  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
revive  the  controversy  as  to  the  preference  merited  by  reformatory 
training  over  merely  deterrent  inflictions. 

Reformatory  treatment,  then,  has  ceased  to  be  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  reformatory  schools.  Their  distinguishing  characteristic 
now  consists  in  their  being  established  and  conducted  by  the  agency 
of  voluntary  managers,  who  receive  from  the  executive  Grovemment 
a  pecuniary  allowance  for  each  juvenile  ofiender  under  their  care,  so 
long  and  so  long  only  as  Government  is  satisfied  that  its  bounty  is 
faiUifuUy  and  judiciously  applied  to  the  promotion  of  the  end  in 
view. 

The  success  of  reformatory  schools  in  permanently  reclaiming  the 
young  has  naturally  directed  the  thoughts  of  the  benevolent  to  the 
question  proposed  by  the  committee.  Satisfactorily  to  answer  this 
question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  compare  the  difiering  circumstances 
of  juvenile  and  adult  ofienders.  In  the  treatment  of  the  young  we 
find  certain  facilities  which  in  the  treatment  of  adults  are  changed 

*  For  Abitraot  and  DUcoasion  Be«  p.  851. 
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into  difficulties.  Whether  offenders  or  not,  the  young  are  at  a  stage 
of  life  when  they  fall  naturally  under  the  control  of  their  elders,  as 
their  superiors  in  strength  of  body  and  of  mind,  and  also  as  being  the 
source  from  which  they  draw  their  subsistence.  To  the  young, 
therefore,  submission  is  not  as  it  is  to  adults,  humiliating,  and  does 
not  provoke  resistance.  All  things  concur  to  render  it  an  easy  task 
to  subject  them  to  a  course  of  discipline,  which,  though  mild  and 
genial,  shall  be  sufficient  for  its  purpose.  Ease  and  difficulty,  how- 
ever, are  comparative  terms,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
establishment  of  a  reformatory  school,  working  with  success,  is  a 
slight  achievement,  except  when  compared  with  the  production  of 
like  results  on  convicts  arrived  at  years  of  maturity. 

Towards  the  young  sympathy  flows  in  streams  abundant  and  spon- 
taneous, so  that  sacrifices  of  time  and  money  are  willingly  made  for 
their  benefit.  But  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that,  except  to 
such  of  us  as  have  by  our  pursuits  in  life  been  called  upon  to  reflect 
much  and  closely  on  the  condition  of  the  man  neglected  in  childhood 
and  youth,  and  in  whom  proclivity  towards  evil  has  become  by  the 
slavery  of  habit  inveterate,  sympathy  with  the  adult  criminal  is 
hardly  warm  enough  to  produce  of  itself  earnest  and  persistent 
efforts  in  his  behalf.  Many,  too,  however  mercifully  disposed,  are 
under  the  sincere,  though  mistaken  conviction,  that  the  reformation 
of  offenders  advanced  beyond  the  period  of  youth,  and  especially  after 
they  have  adopted  crime  as  their  calling,  is,  if  not  utterly  impossible, 
yet  successful  with  so  few,  as  not  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  money 
and  of  labour  sufficient  for  its  accomplishment.  Here,  then,  are 
obvious  reasons  why  voluntary  efforts  were  first  applied  to  the 
reclamation  of  the  young ;  and  why  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed  even 
after  the  proved  success  of  reformatory  schools,  during  which  the 
employment  of  a  similar  agency  for  the  reclamation  of  adults  has 
remained,  except  in  a  few  instances,  an  untried  experiment. 

The  difficulties  attendant  on  the  treatment  of  the  adult  criminal, 
meet  us  at  the  outset.  Matured  in  bodily  strength,  and  with  a  mental 
training  directed  to  enable  him,  by  means  of  crime,  to  command  not 
only  the  comforts  but  the  luxuries  of  life,  his  custody  is  a  task  of 
anxious  responsibility.  A  strong  prison  must  be  built  for  his  recep- 
tion, and  in  addition  to  the  appointment  of  a  competent  governor,  the 
cost  of  a  powerful,  experienced,  and  vigilant  body  of  warders  mast  be 
incurred.  It  has  been  found  necessary,  too,  that  the  first  months  of 
imprisonment  should,  as  regards  adults,  be  made  a  time  of  severe 
privation.  A  criminal,  says  Maconochie,  should  be  treated  by  law 
as  a  man  is  dealt  with  by  society,  who,  from  his  indolence,  prodigality, 
or  imprudence,  has  fallen  into  adversity.  He  is  left  to  work  his  way 
out  of  the  unhappy  position  in  which  he  has  placed  himself ;  and 
thus  should  a  criminal  be  left  to  struggle ;  only  that  as  his  misconduct  is 
graver  than  that  of  the  indolent  and  Uie  prodigal,  so  must  his  adversity 
be  more  profound,  and  his  sufferings  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  the  community,  more  severe,  such  increased  severity  being 
evsential  to  his  reformation.     The  truth  of  Captain  Maconochie'a 
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theory  has  been  established  bj  experience,  and  is  now  generallj 
accepted  bj  persons  procticalljr  conversant  with  the  subject. 

It  is,  then,  plain  that  with  adults  we  cannot  begin — and,  probably, 
no  one  has  ever  dreamt  of  beginning — by  voluntary  agency.  To  build 
a  gaol  and  superintend  it  during  the  early  period  of  the  detention  of 
its  inmates  would  be  a  task  so  costly,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
gloomy,  that  to  indulge  the  hope  that  it  will  ever  be  undertaken  by 
a  voluntary  association  would  be  the  wildest  extravagance.  Thus 
the  criminals,  on  whom  alone  the  proposed  experiment  can  be  tried 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  and  under  circumstances  inviting 
voluntary  effort,  must  of  necessity  be  comparatively  few.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  imprisonments  are  for  terms  so  short  that  the 
criminal  is  discharged  long  before  reformatory  action  could  produce 
any  appreciable  change.  This  fact  of  itself  excludes  the  majority  of 
prisoners  from  treatment  by  voluntary  agency.  Again,  criminals 
convicted  of  heinous  crimes  could  not  be  received  by  the  managers 
of  adult  reformatories  at  any  stage  of  punishment.  It  would  be  felt 
that  the  risk  of  an  outbreak  ought  never  to  be  incurred.  Its  effect 
upon  the  other  inmates  would  be  highly  injurious,  and  the  public 
would  regard  even  a  single  event  of  this  kind  as  demonstrating  that 
the  principles  on  which  the  scheme  had  been  devised  were  utterly 
fallacious.  Old  establishments  might  survive  such  a  misfortune  even 
if  repeated,  use  rendering  us  patient  of  defects  which  in  a  new  enter- 
prise would  be  pronounced  intolerable. 

But  the  eliminations  to  which  I  have  pointed  being  made,  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  residue  of  the  prisoners  might  be  advan- 
tageously treated  in  reformatories  under  voluntary  management.  And, 
consequently,  that  the  question  proposed  by  the  committee  should 
receive  a  qualified  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  so  far,  at  least,  as 
respects  the  probability  of  such  a  project  answering  the  intentions 
of  its  promoters,  assuming  always  that  promoters  will  appear  when- 
ever the  law  on  the  subject  is  so  framed  as  to  give  them  the  requisite 
powers  and  funds. 

The  privilege  of  abbreviating  his  term  of  detention  by  industry 
and  good  conduct  operates  on  the  convict  as  an  important  stimulus 
to  self-amendment.  But  stimulants  act  on  the  patient  (so  to  speak) 
with  an  efficiency  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  distance  between 
him  and  the  goal  he  has  to  reach  diminishes.  When  his  punishment 
begins,  the  day  of  liberation — let  him  exert  himself  to  his  utmost — is 
so  far  off,  that  he  is  at  first  but  languidly  excited.  Hence  it  has  been 
found  expedient  to  hold  out  to  him  additional  objects  of  desire  more 
speedy  in  their  attainment;  and  thus  (as  far  as  possible)  to  enable  him 
to  avail  himself  of  his  confinement  as  an  opportunity,  or  rather,  a  series 
of  opportunities,  for  advancing  himself  in  comfort,  as  consequent  on 
his  advance  towards  reformation.  And  as  at  the  stage  at  which  the 
prisoner  would  be  prepared  for  removal  to  the  adult  reformatory  would 
be  arrived  at  long  before  the  period  of  conditional  discharge  upon 
ticket-of-leave,  it  would  form  one  of  the  objects  of  desire  to  which 
have  just  referred,  and  he  would  ardently  look  forward  to  its  attain- 
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ment  months,  perhaps  years,  before  his  ultimate  object — rcstoratioii 
to  liberty — would  be  near  enough  greatly  to  move  him* 

The  reformatory  here  contemplated  differs  essentially  from  a  prison. 
Its  inmates  are  not  under  locks  and  bars,  being  retained  only  by 
moral  force.  On  the  one  hand,  if  they  remain  and  perform  the  duties 
prescribed  to  them,  they  know  they  shall  earn  their  ticket-of-leave, 
accompanied  by  the  right  to  refer  to  the  authorities  of  the  prison  for 
their  past  good  conduct,  and  to  the  police  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  district  in  which  they  propose  to  reside,  to  prove  the  continuance 
of  their  well-doing;  while  their  title  to  assistance  from  Prisoners'  Aid 
Societies  they  will  find  at  once  admitted.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
escape,  or  desertion  (as  it  might  be  more  accurately  designated),  they 
would  incur  great  risk  of  being  retaken,  with  the  certainty,  if  retaken, 
of  being  thrust  back  into  the  first  and  severest  stage  of  their  gaol 
discipline,  thereby  postponing  to  a  very  distant  day  the  recovery  of 
their  freedom. 

The  motives  to  gain  entrance  to  the  reformatory  would  be  strong. 
Whoever  can  be  intrusted  to  continue  in  confinement  when  he  has 
it  in  his  power  at  any  moment  to  go  at  large  will  be  safely  allowed 
to  enjoy  many  privileges,  which  I  need  not  enumerate,  most  grateful 
to  him  whose  liberty  of  action  has  long  been  under  strict  control. 
The  mere  change  of  dwelling-place  would  be  a  break  in  the  monotony 
of  his  life  welcome  to  a  degree  that  we  who  have  always  enjoyed  our 
liberty  are  hardly  competent  to  measure.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  that  much  care  in  selection  would  be  demanded,  and  naturally 
exercised ;  since  both  the  prison  authorities  and  the  managers  of  adult 
reformatories  would  be  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
choosing  convicts,  not  merely  qualified  by  having  passed  through 
the  prescribed  gradations  in  gaol,  but  known,  or  at  least  believed,  to 
be  sincerely  bent  on  self-improvement,  and  to  have  earnestly  co- 
operated with  those  who  had  had  charge  of  their  training  in  tummg 
it  to  the  best  advantage. 

Probably,  it  will  be  found  that  the  numbers  in  each  of  the  con- 
templated reformatories  can  scarcely  be  too  small.  The  inmates 
during  their  life  in  gaol  will  have  pretty  much  exhausted  all  the 
benefit  that  can  be  derived  from  strict  rules,  strictly  enforced. 
Reliance  must  now  be  had  on  habits  and  dispositions  already  formed, 
and  on  the  influence  for  good  to  be  derived  from  that  kindly  and 
familiar  intercourse  between  the  managers  and  their  wards,  which  is 
incompatible  with  large  numbers.  The  inmates  will  look  upon  these 
philanthropists  as  their  exemplars  and  their  patrons  ;  a  mutual 
attachment  will  spring  up,  and  they  will  be  conscious  that,  unless 
by  their  own  fault,  the  relations  between  these  patrons  and  themselves 
will  continue  long  aflter  they  shall  be  restored  to  society.  This  is  not 
merely  a  speculative  opinion.  Wo  have  some  experience  to  guide 
us.  Women  convicts  at  the  refuge  established  at  Golden  Bridge,  near 
Dublin,  are  placed  in  circumstances  very  similar  to  those  under 
present  consideration.  That  institution  has  now  a  satisfactory! 
indeed,  I  might  say,  a  triumphanty  history  of  tWflye  years.     Tha 
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Cariisle  Memorial  Refuse  for  Convict  Women,  established  during  the 
year  1866  in  London,  but  lately  removed  to  Winchester,  whore  it 
has  the  signal  advantage  of  supervision  by  your  Chairman,  Sir  Waltei^ 
Crofton,  corroborates  the  testimony  derived  from  Gulden  Bridge.  At 
Lusk,  fifteen  miles  from  Dublin,  the  bold  experiment  of  what  may 
be  called  moral  imprisonment  has  been  pursued  for  eleven  years  with 
adult  male  convicts,  who  before  admittance  had  passed  successfully 
through  the  training  afforded  by  the  Irish  system.  So  much  fear 
was  entertained  by  the  neighbours  of  the  establishment  at  its  founda- 
tion, that,  in  order  to  allay  apprehension,  barracks,  duly  garrisoned 
with  a  police  force,  were  built  hard-by  the  huts  of  the  convicts.  But 
the  supposed  necessity  for  protection  by  police  quickly  passed  away. 
A  succession  of  these  convicts  have  been  constantly  employed  in 
reclaiming  and  cultivating  a  largo  tract  of  common  land,  and  their 
blameless  conduct  has  gained  them  the  goodwill  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  length  of  probation  held  by  the  Grovernment  to  be  an  essential 
condition  of  admittance  to  institutions  like  that  at  Lusk,  renders  it 
impossible  that  a  similar  privilege  should  be  extended  to  prisoners 
sentenced  to  a  lighter  punishment  than  penal  servitude.  The  pro- 
posal, therefore,  now  under  consideration  must  bo  understood  to 
exclude  all  minor  criminals. 

No  doubt  it  is  painful  to  draw  a  distinction,  conferring  a  privilege 
on  the  greater  offender  which  is  withheld  from  the  less  guilty. 
Posfflbly,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  injustice  of  such  a  rule  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  inasmuch  as  the  least  guilty  receive  an  absolute 
discharge  from  gaol  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  period  at  which  the 
privilege  would  begin.  This  plea,  however,  is  open  to  the  answer 
that  lesser  offenders  may  deserve  confidence  after  a  shorter  probation 
than  is  required  for  greater  criminals,  a  proposition  founded  as  I 
believe  in  truth  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time,  a  system  of  penal 
discipline,  more  consonant  with  justice  than  our  existing  practice, 
may  be  devised  and  carried  into  execution.  To  pursue  this  topic 
ftirther  would  be  to  enter  a  region  of  speculation  which  I  must  leave 
to  be  explored  by  younger  men. 


Ought  the  Principles  of  the  Reformatory  System^  including 
Voluntary  Managementy  to  he  extended  to  Adults  f  By  T.  B. 
Ll.  Bakeb. 

FOR  some  sixty  years  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  our  systems 
of  dealing  with  crime.  Numberless  variations  have  been  adopted, 
yet,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  public  opinion  from  the  public  press,  our 
present  arrangements  do  not  appear  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
While  we  fully  admit  that  it  is  well  worth  our  paying  highly  to 
repress  crime,  it  is  natural  to  regret  that  our  convicted  prisoner 
should  cost  more  than  an  l^onesti  mm  and  his  whole  family — and 
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flbould  earn  next  to  nothing — while  his  family,  if  he  has  one,  is  maiD- 
tained  bj  the  parish.  It  is  still  more  unsatisfactory  to  see  in  the 
judicial  statistics  just  published,  that  out  of  145^184  persons  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  committed  to  prison  in  the  year  ending  last  Michael- 
mas, 46,415,  or  nearly  one-third,  were  known  to  have  been  previously 
convicted  from  one  to  ten  times. 

The  public  has  frequently  demanded  and  obtained  an  increased 
severity,  and  the  Home  Office  put  forth  circulars  professing  greater 
stringency  ;  yet  the  total  number  of  convictions,  and  the  proportion 
of  relapses  seem  to  increase  ;  and  occasional  outbursts  of  crime  scare 
London  from  its  propriety,  and  greater  severity  is  demanded,  and 
then  the  subject  is  forgotten,  till  some  new  access  shows  that  we  are 
no  safer  than  before. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  there  are  two  parties  concerned  in  the 
repression  of  crime,  and  that  unless  these  work  together  they  simply 
counteract  each  other.  Ist.  Each  judge  or  magistrate  is  required 
to  pass  such  sentences  as  he  thinks  equivalent  to  the  offence  com- 
mitted. 2nd.  The  executive,  t.  e.,  Home  Secretary,  gaol  governors, 
visiting  magistrates,  &c.,  have  little  or  no  communication  with 
the  judges,  but  they  have  power  to  render  each  nominal  sentence 
more  or  less  severe.  It  is  a  principle  which,  whether  sound  or  not, 
is  strongly  maintained,  that  the  most  entire  discretion  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  sentence  ;  and  not  only  that  no 
strict  rules  be  laid  down  to  fetter  this  discretion,  but  that  no  prin- 
ciples on  the  subject  should  even  be  discussed  or  accepted.  Each 
judge  or  each  bench  sentences  according  to  his  individual  or  its  col- 
lective opinion,  and  is  responsible  to  none  for  the  results.  Therefore, 
in  proportion  as  the  executive  makes  the  pain  of  one  sentence  more 
or  less  severe,  the  judge  makes  the  sentence  longer  or  shorter,  and 
the  effect  on  each  criminal  is  nearly  the  same  a3  before. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  a  weak  attempt  at 
severity  often  defeats  itself  is  given  in  the  circulars  addressed  by  the 
Home  Office  to  judges,  recorders,  and  chairmen  of  quarter  sessions, 
of  August  15th,  1864,  in  which,  after  explaining  the  provisions  of  the 
then  recent  Penal  Servitude  Act,  as  to  the  remission  of  sentences  on 
ticket-of-leave,  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  penal  servitude 
is  quoted,  that  '*  sentences  for  li&  should  only  be  passed  on  men 
guilty  of  very  aggravated  crimes,"  and  these  "  never  ought  to  regain 
even  the  qualified  freedom  of  a  ticket-of-leave ;"  and  then  going  on  to 
say,  *'The  courts  before  which  offenders  are  tried  will  therefore 
make  a  distinction  between  the  most  atrocious  criminals  and  those 
whose  guilt,  though  aggravated,  is  one  degree  less  by  passing  sentence 
for  life  on  the  former  only,  and  on  the  latter  sentences  for  a  definite, 
though,  in  some  cases,  a  very  long  term  of  years." 

Before  this  "  recommendation  "  was  made,  a  prisoner  sentenced 
for  life  received  a  ticket  of  leave  in  about  fifteen  years.  Had  it  not 
been  made  he  would  now  have  remained  on  license  for  his  life,  free 
to  support  himself,  and,  so  long  as  he  lived  honestly,  in  no  way  hin- 
dered or  interfered  with  by  the  police,  but  liable  if  at  any  time  bo 
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relapsed — eyen  but  slightly — ^into  crime,  to  be  re-committed  on  bis 
former  sentence.  He  would  have  been  at  large,  but  the  public  would 
have  been  protected  by  the  supervision  from  almost  the  possibility  of 
his  relapse  into  crime,  and  yet  the  sentence  for  life  would  have  been 
frequently  passed. 

But  since  the  recommendations  of  the  royal  commission  have  been 
carried  out,  a  sentence  for  life  is  so  rarely  passed  that  it  is  virtually 
abolished.  We  find  that  in  1861,  sixteen  men  received  life  sentences ; 
in  1862,  twenty-five  ;  in  1863,  twenty.  But  since  the  issuing  of  this 
circular,  in  1865,  four ;  in  1866,  two  ;  in  1867,  three  such  sentences 
were  passed.  So  that  the  result  of  the  severity  is  only  that  punish- 
ment has  been  increased  in  nine  cases  and  relaxed  in  fifly-two ;  and 
the  latter  number  are  left  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  perfectly  free 
to  pursue  their  former  avocations  without  hinderance.  Such  will  be 
nearly  always  the  result  of  a  half  measure  of  severity  affecting  only 
the  treatment,  but  not  the  sentence  of  the  offender. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  notorious  that  the  severe  punishments 
nominally  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  resulted  in  great 
laxity  of  punishment.  Those  who  were  robbed  would  not  prosecute ; 
juries  would  not  convict ;  and  the  relaxation  of  the  apparent  severity 
caused  a  positive  diminution  of  crime.  In  the  same  way,  when  the 
juvenile  reformatories  first  became  general,  many  gentlemen,  who 
judged  by  their  own  theories,  but  were  ignorant  of  practice,  pro- 
phesied that  these  institutions  would  be  found  so  comfortable  that  they 
would  form  a  premium,  and  increase  the  number  of  crimes.  Yet  the 
result  was  that  the  number  of  juvenile  commitments,  which  had  for 
many  years  been  gradually  increasing,  and  in  1856,  when  the  refor- 
matories first  came  fairly  into  work,  had  reached  13,981,  in  1860  had 
fallen  to  8,029.  And  though  the  number  has  increased  in  the  last 
seven  years  to  9,631,  yet  this  is  a  leas  rapid  increase  than  that  which 
was  in  progress  before  1856. 

But  a  point  of  far  more  importance  than  even  this  decrease  in 
number  is,  that  whereas  a  large  proportion  of  the  13,981  were  third, 
fourth,  and  tenth  convictions,  and  were  therefore  hardened  and  skilled 
thieves,  we  now  find  that  of  the  1 ,680  boys  and  girls  sent  last  year  to 
reformatories,  909  had  not  been  previously  convicted ;  530  had  been 
previously  once  in  prison  ;  141  twice  ;  56  three  times  ;  25  four 
times ;  and  16  five  times  ;  t.«.,  238  cases  have  this  year  been  found 
in  all  England  of  boys  or  girls  convicted  a  third  time,  or  oftener. 
But  in  1858,  before  the  Reformatory  Act  had  made  much  impression 
on  the  juvenile  crime  of  London,  there  were  in  Middlesex  atone  456 
boys  four  times  convicted,  of  whom  165  were  at  least  eight  times 
convicted. 

It  is  evident  to  all,  that  practised  and  skilled  offenders  will  generally 
commit  more  crimes  with  impunity  than  new  hands,  and  therefore  as 
the  decrease  in  number  of  convictions  has  taken  place  in  the  practised 
hands,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  number  of  undetected  crimes  has  de- 
creased far  more  than  the  detected  ones.  If  this  be  so,  and  I  only  quote 
the  public  accounts,  which  can  be  simply  and  easily  verified,  we  must 
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allow  that  a  cry  for  nominally  harsh  measures,  which  we  have  not 
the  power  to  carry  out,  and  which  merely  result  in  laxity,  is  childish 
and  absurd  ;  and  that  what  appears  to  the  vulgar  eye  to  be  a  relaxa- 
tion of  severity,  will  often,  by  inducing  longer  sentences,  afford  a 
greater  protection  to  the  public.  No  judge  or  magistrate  could  in 
former  days  have  sentenced  a  boy  of  15  to  five,  or  even  two  yearn  of 
imprisonment.  But  now,  when  it  is  understood  that  a  five  years' 
sentence  to  a  reformatory  means  about  one  month  of  sharp,  separate 
imprisonment,  about  two  years  of  labour  on  a  farm,  and  three  years 
of  earning  his  own  living  under  surveillance,  sentences  of  five  years 
have  become  frequent,  and  crime  has  diminished. 

Again,  it  is  always  desirable  that  a  national  system  for  the  repres- 
sion of  crime  should  be  complete  and  homogeneous.  I  am  the  last 
man  to  discourage  experiments  in  search  of  improvement,  but  sach 
experiments  should  be  made  on  a  small  scale,  and  their  success  care- 
fully tested  by  their  actual  results.  But  if  these  results  be  fouad 
satisfactory  in  one  branch,  they  should,  as  far  as  may  be,  gradually 
be  extended  to  others,  so  as  to  form  a  complete^  and  harmonious  qrs- 
tem.  At  present,  in  England,  our  juveniles  are  dealt  with  by  a  short 
imprisonment  on  a  first  offence ;  and  on  a  second,  by  one  month's 
imprisonment,  followed  by  two  or  three  years  of  farm  labour,  under  a 
strong  restraint,  and  two  or  three  years  of  earning  their  own  living 
under  surveillance.  The  success,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  very 
frreat.  A  similar  system  has  been  tried  with  Irish  convicts,  by  SSr 
Walter  Crofton,  viz.,  from  four  to  nine  months'  separate  imprison- 
ment; somewhat  more  than  half  the  remaining  sentence  spent  on 
public  works,  under  strict  discipline  ;  a  short  period  then  passed  ia 
an  intermediate  prison,  with  less  physical  restriction  ;  and  about  one 
quarter  of  the  sentence  spent  in  apparent  liberty,  at  no  cost  to  the 
State,  but  under  surveillance,  to  see  whether  the  good  intentions 
professed  while  in  prison  are  carried  into  action  in  freedom.  We 
may  fairly  say  that  the  whole  civilized  world  has  acknowledged  this 
as  a  success. 

In  England  an  apparently  similar  system  was  tried  with  convicts 
for  many  years,  only  that  the  licence  was  granted  at  the  earliest 
legal  period,  irrespective  of  good  conduct ;  there  was  no  intermediate 
stage,  and  the  surveillance  prescribed  by  law  was  whoUy  omitted  in 
practice.  We  may  fairly  say  that  few  systems  have  given  less 
satisfaction.  In  1864,  however,  the  surveillance  was  made  real  and 
efficient,  and  the  remission  on  licence  (which  cannot  take  place  before 
three-quarters  of  the  sentence  are  passed)  is  further  delayed  unless 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  is  good.  Since  that  time  we  have  been 
able  to  watch  accurately  the  results  of  the  system^  and  its  effect  is 
decidedly  good.  The  men  on  licence  report  themselves  regularly; 
most  of  them  are  in  constant  employment,  and  those  who  relapse  into 
crime,  being  under  watch,  are  more  easily  caught  and  re-conunitted. 
The  system,  on  the  whole,  is  working  well,  only  requiring  the  im- 
provement of  granting  a  longer  portion  on  licence  (and  thereby 
increasing  the  length  of  sentence,  and  so  giving  a  longer  seQarily  to 
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the  public),  and  the  addition  of  an  intermediate  stage  of  increased 
liberty,  as  a  trial  between  the  public  works  and  the  licence. 

Even  for  those  who  are  convicted  for  a  first  time,  our  system  is 
not  bad.  These  merely  require  a  short,  sharp  sentence,  at  small  cost 
to  the  public,  just  to  warn  them  that  they  have  done  wrong,  and  that 
it  i«  known  and  remembered,  and  that  if  they  steal  again  they  will 
be  more  severely  punished.  For  this  ten  days  or  a  month  in  one  of 
our  prisons  is  as  wholesome  a  mere  punishment  as  any  that  I  know. 
The  man  has  not  time  to  lose  his  habits  of  work,  nor  to  get  used  to 
the  prison,  and  when  he  comes  out  he  returns  to  his  labour,  and,  in 
four  cases  out  of  five,  is  cured.  But  for  those  who  are  past  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  have  been  convicted,  yet  are  not  deemed  worthy  of 
penal  servitude,  we  continue  a  system — time-honoured,  indeed,  like 
loany  other  evil  courses,  yet  unphilosophical  and  unnatural.  We 
take  a  man  who  has  fallen  into  more  or  less  of  evil  ways,  we  shut 
him  up  for  months  or  years  in  a  square  box,  we  cannot  compel  him 
to  do  real  earnest  hard  work,  and  we  provide  him  with  regular  food, 
unaffected  by  his  conduct  or  work,  and,  after  keeping  him  in  prison 
till  his  hands  and  muscles  have  become  soft,  till  he  has  lost  his  bodily 
and  mental  fitness  for  work  and  habit  of  shifting  for  himself,  his  food 
coming  to  him  daily,  without  care  or  exertion  of  his  own ;  we  open 
his  door  and  turn  him  out — ^unused  to  labour,  unused  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  weather — and  we  neither  aid  him  in  getting  honest  work, 
nor  hinder  his  return  to  evil  courses.  We  act  as  if  we  had  the  most 
iroplicit  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  gaol  discipline  to  reform  a 
man  with  such  certainty  as  to  ensure  us  from  his  ever  doing  wrong 
again.  For  myself,  I  have  no  such  blind  confidence  in  reformation ; 
and  I  should  like  to  keep  a  watch  for  a  time  on  those  who  have  done 
wrong.  I  believe  that  such  a  watch  is  a  more  wholesome  kind  of 
punishment— ras  weU  as  being  far  cheaper — than  an  imprisonment.  I 
am  aware  that  some  tender-hearted  gentlemen  will  talk  of  the  hardship 
of  suspecting  a  man  who  has  indeed  stolen,  but  has  since  ^'  expiated 
his  offence,"  as  it  was  once  absurdly  called,  by  an  imprisonment.  I 
have  had  much  to  do  with  criminals,  and  I  know  weU  that  there  is 
scarce  any  time  when  a  man  requires  a  friendly  watch  so  much  as 
when  he  is  first  turned  out  from  a  long  imprisonment  in  gaol. 

But  to  take  the  facts  of  the  case  as  given  in  the  statistics, — not 
indeed  as  being  perfectly  accurate,  because  many  of  course  are  entered 
as  first  convictions  merely  because  their  antecedents  are  unknown ; 
but  a  closer  examination  into  the  antecedents  of  the  prisoners  proves 
that  they  are  less  wrong  than  we  should  have  expected — we  find  that 
a  short  imprisonment  usually  answers  its  purpose,  because  out  of 
98,775  first  convictions,  19,313,  oi*  not  quite  one  in  five,  relapse  once. 
But  of  the  latter  number,  8,369,  or  nearly  one-half,  relapse  a  second 
time.  Of  these,  4,779 — ^more  than  half — relapse  a  third,  and  of  these, 
8,169,  or  nearly  three-fourths,  relapse  a  fourth  time.  None  can 
doubt  that  our  three  or  four  times  convicted  offenders  are  the  most 
daagerous  class,  as  well  as  being  the  most  fitted  to  corrupt  and 
inatruct  beginners  in  evil.    It  was  the  breaking  down  of  this  class 
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among  javeniles  that  canBed  the  extraordinary  reduction  in  crime 
before  quoted.  Y^  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  our  sjstem  is  the 
weakest  and  shows  ihe  worst  results. 

Can  we  at  this  point  assimilate  the  middle  stage  of  our  system 
which  works  so  ill,  to  the  first  and  last  which  work  well?  Can  we 
secure  the  richer  from  the  plundering,  and,  what  is  far  more  im- 
portant, the  poorer  from  the  example  and  temptation  of  skilful 
thieves  ?  Can  we  enable  our  judges  and  magistrates  to  secure  the 
public  by  a  longer  sentence,  while  it  yet  may  be  not  too  severe  to  be 
generally  passed  on  a  second  offence  ?  I  have  ans  veered  this 
question  before,  and  may  answer  it  again  in  nearly  the  same 
terms: — The  experiment  I  would  suggest  (for  however  confident 
I  may  feel  I  would  rather  try  an  experiment,  and  let  it  grow  by  its 
own  success  into  a  system,  than  embark  on  a  large  venture  at  once) 
would,  as  I  have  said,  require  neither  more  money  nor  new  laws, 
but  only  the  simple  approval  and  co-operation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  might  at  any  moment,  if  it  were  unsuccessful,  restore 
matters  at  once  to  their  former  state. 

In  the  last  report  on  reformatories,  the  inspector  declares  the 
number  at  present  under  detention  to  be  large  and  increasing,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  points  out  that  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  in- 
creased length  of  the  detention,  which  he  justly  condemns ;  and  if 
the  wishes  of  the  Home  Office  were  complied  vrith,  and  few  boys 
were  received  on  first  conviction  (instead  of  more  than  half  the 
number,  as  at  present,)  many  of  the  present  estabHshments  might 
well  be  spared.  I  would  not  hesitate,  if  no  better  can  be  suggested, 
to  offer  my  own  for  the  trial.  If  this  were  accepted,  I  should 
propose  that  the  boys  now  in  my  reformatory  should  be  i*emoyed  to 
others,  and  that  the  buildings  and  land  should  be  accepted  by  the 
Home  Office  as  a  prison — or  let  us  call  it  a  house  of  correction  for 
the  county.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  legal  definition  of  a  prison  that 
would  prevent  this,  except  that  it  must  be  the  property  of  the 
county  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  first  might 
be  easily  arranged  if  the  second  were  accorded.  The  present 
law  gives  full  power  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  remove  any 
prisoner  from  any  one  prison  to  any  other,  and  to  remove  back 
again  at  pleasure.  I  should  then  select  a  few  men  committed  to 
the  gaol  of  my  own  or  neighbouring  counties,  and  alloto  them  to 
petition  the  Secretary  of  State  to  remove  them  to  the  new  house  of 
correction  for  such  time  only  as  they  behave  well.  The  petition 
would  further  state  that  they  had  had  the  rules  read  over  to  them, 
and  that  they  understood  and  agreed  to  the  terms  of  their  removal, 
and  it  must  be  backed  by  the  governor  and  visiting  magistrates  of 
the  gaol,  and  by  the  managers  of  the  house  of  correction.  If  the 
Secretary  of  State  granted  this  petition,  and  the  men  conformed  to 
the  rules  and  worked  with  earnest  good  will  on  the  farm,  they  would 
continue  there  for  the  remainder  of  their  sentence.  If  any  one 
attempted  to  abscond,  or  refused  or  neglected  to  work,  he  itould  be 
simply  placed  in  the  cell  till  application  was  made  to  the  Seoretarjr 
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of  State  to  remoye  him  back  to  the  gaol.  He  could  not  complain 
of  this  as  a  hardship,  because  it  would  onlj  be  a  return  to  his  original 
sentence. 

Those  who  behave  well  through  their  term  of  detention  would 
then  return  to  a  kind  of  work  and  to  habits  not  dissimilar  to  those 
on  which  they  had  been  lately  occupied.  If  a  man's  release 
occurred  during  a  hard  frost,  or  during  the  early  spring  when  em- 
ployment is  scarce  (a  matter  of  much  importance  if  we  care  for  the 
diminution  of  crime,  though  now  rarely,  if  ever,  considered  in  the 
sentence),  he  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion till  work  could  be  found  for  him.  The  expenses  might  be  met 
by  simply  allowing  the  gaol  to  transfer  to  the  house  of  correction  a 
weekly  sum  not  exceeding  the  total  cost  of  the  prisoner  while  in 
gaoL  This  would  make  no  confusion  of  accounts  either  in  the 
Home  Office  or  that  of  the  Postmaster-General. 

Hitherto  no  fresh  legislation  would  be  requisite  ;  the  mere  consent 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  would  suffice.  But  when  the  system  had 
been  tried,  and  found  to  succeed,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
appeal  to  Parliament  for  power  to  release  a  prisoner,  on  licence,  to 
earn  his  own  liviug  under  watch  of  the  police.  This  would  be  no 
new  or  untried  experiment.  It  has  long  been  used  with  the  greatest 
success  in  reformatories  and  among  the  Irish  convicts,  and  is  now  work- 
ing admirably  with  English  convicts.  That  which  has  succeeded  with 
boys  and  convicts  may  surely  be  applied  to  the  prisoners  of  our 
gaols.  But  it  must  be  clearly  recognised,  that  such  licence  is  not 
tantamount  to  a  pardou,  but  simply  a  permission  for  a  man  to  earn 
his  own  living  during  good  behaviour,  but  liable  to  be  revoked  at 
any  time,  not  merely  on  account  of  a  fresh  case  of  felony,  but  for 
drunkenness  or  misconduct  of  any  kind.  Even  if  a  man  were  for 
some  time  together  out  of  work  he  should  be  required  to  return 
until  he  could  obtain  fresh  employment. 

Were  this  carried,  it  would  probably  become  the  custom  to 
commit  those  who  were  for  a  second  time  convicted  for  two  years' 
imprisonment  instead  of  one;  warning  them  at  the  same  time  that  it 
depended  on  their  own  behaviour  to  diminish  tlieir  punishment 
greatly.  This  proposal  would,  I  think,  meet  the  conditions  which  I 
have  stated  to  be  desirable  in  making  an  experiment.  The  gain,  if 
it  succeed,  would  be  important ;  the  risk  would  be  very  small,  and, 
if  it  should  be  found  to  fail,  all  might  be  at  any  time  replaced  in 
statu  guoy  without  the  cost  of  a  shilling  to  the  Government 

The  objections  to  it  (at  least  all  which  have  been  yet  iniMlc),  are, 
I  think,  easily  answered.  They  are — Isf,  that  the  pri»on«rH  would 
escape.  I  well  remember  the  time  when  the  greatcHt  fiJiinn  wsro 
taken  to  search  prisoners,  even  to  the  frequent  unripping  of  tli«  b«dM, 
to  prevent  the  possible  secreting  of  a  nail  wherewith  the  c^jll  door 
might  be  opened,  or  of  a  scrap  of  iron  which  could  Ikj  HhaqH;ned 
into  a  knife.  The  safety  of  the  gaol  was  8upp^>He<l  principwlly  to 
depend  upon  this  care  and  watchfulness.  Yet  now  every  prifk>iier 
has  a  knife  in  his  cell  as  a  part  of  his  regular  furniture,  and  CMapos 
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of  violence  are  much  less  frequent  than  in  those  days.  Serenteen 
years  ago  most  of  us  will  remember  that  if  it  had  b^n  proposed  to 
keep  a  number  of  boys  imprisoned  in  a  field,  with  common  hedges 
round  it,  and  public  footpaths  running  through  it,  the  proposer 
would  have  been  deemed  little  short  of  a  lunatic  ;  yet  now  the 
pystem  is  accepted  not  only  as  a  possibility,  but  as  a  decided  success. 
I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  men  and  boys,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  men  would  be  far  more  easily  restrained  than  boys  have 
been.  They  generally  act  more  upon  reason  and  less  upon  sadden 
impulse,  and  therefore  it  is  more  easy  to  ti'ace  and  follow  a  man 
than  a  boy.  But  were  it  found  necessary  to  take  further  precautions, 
a  few  simple  remedies  might  be  adopted  which  would  render  escape 
almost  hopeless.  The  mere  publication  in  the  Hue  and  Cry  of  the ' 
description  of  a  prisoner,  with  a  reward  for  his  apprehension,  is 
generally  successful.  The  cutting  quite  short  of  a  patch  of  his 
hair  is  a  mark  which  cannot  be  obliterated  but  by  time.  Various 
other  methods  might  be  adopted  which  a  prisoner  would  readily 
consent  to  rather  than  remain  in  gaol,  yet  which  would  render  his 
escape  hopeless. 

A  second  objection  is  made,  and  not  unfrequently,  that  the  catting 
of  the  hair  of  the  prisoner,  or  the  keeping  a  watch  upon  him  when 
he  returns  to  apparent  freedom,  is  an  intei^erence  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  I  confess  I  have  no  great  care  for  the  liberty  of  one 
convicted  of  an  offence  against  the  laws.  I  regard  the  safety  of  the 
honest  man  from  theft  more  than  the  liberty  of  the  thief  who 
has  robbed  him  ;  but  as  th'e  objection  has  been  made,  I  am  ready  to 
meet  it.  The  offender  has  been  sentenced  by  the  laws  of  his 
country  to  a  certain  punishment.  If  he  chooses  to  accept  a  mitiga- 
tion of  this  punishment  on  certain  conditions  he  cannot  complain  of 
the  conditions  he  has  accepted.  He  has  only  to  refuse  obedience 
and  return  to  his  original  sentence. 

Thirdly.  It  has  often  been  said,  and  quite  truly,  that  a  man's 
good  behaviour  in  gaol  is  no  warranty  of  his  behaving  well  when  he 
leaves  it.  A  ready  obedience  yielded  to  the  rules  of  a  gaol,  where 
a  prisoner  has  little  opportunity  of  going  wrong,  is  no  proof  that 
when  that  unnatural  restraint  is  suddenly  withdrawn  he  will  not  at 
once  revert  to  his  former  courses.  It  is  not  altogether  hypocrisy 
which  inclines  an  old  thief  to  conform  implicitly  to  the  rules  of  the 
gaol,but  is  simply  a  disinclination  to  strive  against  what  he  knows 
he  cannot  overcome.  But  the  habits  of  the  gaol  arc  so  entirely 
unlike  those  which  he  can  continue  on  his  release,  that  he  sees  no 
connection  between  them,  and  reverts  at  once  to  the  habits  of  his 
former  life.  But  if  he  behaves  well — firstly,  for  a  short  time  in 
gaol  ;  secondly,  for  a  longer  period,  in  the  house  of  correction ; 
thirdly,  for  a  yet  longer  lime,  earning  his  own  living  in  apparent 
freedom,  yet  with  watch  over  him,  aud  the  knowledge  that  a  very 
slight  lapse  will  return  him  to  imprisonment,  we  have  as  good 
security  as  we  can  hope  to  gain  that  when  the  last  slight  restrictioii 
Is  withdrawn  he  will  continue  his  acquired  habits. 
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Foarthlj.  It  is  objected  that  such  a  Bjstem  would  weaken  tho 
deterrent  effect  of  imprisonment.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  would  greatly  increase  it.  At  present,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  man  sent  from  the  prison  door  to  earn  his  living  in  the 
world  should  be  strong  and  fit  to  cope  with  its  trials.  This  compels 
ns  to  feed  our  prisoners  well  before  their  discharge — and  this  again 
must  tend  to  weaken  their  recollections  of  the  discomforts  of  gaol. 
The  class  who  are  most  likely  to  become  future  criminals  take  their 
ideas  of  gaol,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  suffered  its  penalties.  If  they  hear  from  those  who  tried  it 
that  the  gaol  is  ''  very  bad  at  first,  but  nothing  like  so  bad  when 
you  are  used  to  it,"  their  fear  of  it  is  greatly  lessened.  But  if  a 
man  is  to  be  removed  from  it  to  a  house  of  correction,  such  as  I 
have  described,  it  will  not  be  requisite  that  he  come  there  strong 
and  fit  to  earn  his  living.  His  low  and  deterrent  diet  may  be  con- 
tinued to  the  last ;  he  may  come  out  too  weak  to  work  hard  ;  but 
be  will  have  time  to  regain  his  strength  in  the  house  of  correctioui 
while  his  dread  of  the  gaol  remains  undiminished. 

Again,  the  lengthening  of  the  sentence,  which  would  fairly  be 
given  with  a  knowledge  that  the  prisoner  may  decrease  it  by  good 
conduct,  would  far  more  than  compensate  for  its  relaxation,  and 
would  have  this  additional  effect,  which  the  mortal  wisdom  of  no 
judge  can  attain,  that  it  will  adapt  itself  especially  to  each  particular 
case.  If  a  man  be  hardened  and  dangerous,  though  he  may  show 
no  sign  of  it  in  the  dock,  it  is  almost  sure  to  appear  in  the  house  of 
correction.  If  he  be  inclined  to  reform  himself,  it  will  be  tested  by 
several  grades  of  increased  liberty ;  and  if  he  behave  well  under  all 
these,  he  may  be  fitted  to  return  to  freedom. 

I  have  proposed  that  the  visiting  magistrates  of  the  gaol  should 
be  authorized  to  pay  to  the  house  of  correction  a  weekly  sum  for 
each  prisoner,  not  exceeding  the  total  cost  of  his  maintenance  in 
gaol.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  this,  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
prisoners,  would  not  be  a  good  bargain  for  the  gaol ;  but,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  high  payment  would  be  necessary  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection, as  it  would  be  essential  that  we  should  begin  with  a  small 
number,  and  only  increase  as  we  found,  upon  trial,  that  we  could  do 
it  safely.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gaol  would  be  no  more  damnified 
than  if  such  prisoners  had  not  been  committed  to  it.  But  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  the  house  of  correction  came  into  full  operation 
the  cost  would  be  far  lower  than  that  of  the  prison.  In  our 
reformatory,  as  in  most  others,  the  committee  is  composed  of  some 
of  the  leading  magistrates  of  the  county,  and  it  might  safely  be  left 
to  them  to  see  that  the  payment  from  the  gaol  was  properly 
lowered. 

But  probably  the  most  important  advantage  of  all  would  arise 
from  extending  to  this  class  of  prisoners  the  system  of  release  on 
licence  under  surveillance.  Of  all  measures  of  punishment  or  pre- 
vention I  consider  this  the  most  valuable.  As  a  punishment,  it  is 
60  slight  that  it  may  be  continued  for  a  long  period.     If  twelv 
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months  of  suryeillance  be  equally  disliked  with  one  month  of 
imprisonment,  the  one  will  keep  a  man  out  of  mischief  for  one 
month,  the  other  for  twelve.  The  former  will  cost  the  honest  rate- 
payer two  pounds,  the  latter  not  one  farthing.  Imprisonment,  more  or 
less,  unfits  a  man  for  hard  labour — work  under  licence  especially 
accustoms  him  to  it.  No  judge  can  tell  how  much  each  prisoner 
will  suffer  in  the  time  allotted  to  him.  One  man  will  suffer  acutely 
from  that  which  another  will  hardly  feel.  But  surveillance  has  this 
peculiar  quality — that  it  adapts  itself  to  the  requirements.  If  a 
man  is  willing  to  work  steadily  and  to  behave  well,  he  scarcely  feels 
that  he  is  not  entirely  free ;  but  if  he  require  restraint,  it  increases 
till  he  lives  in  constant  fear  of  a  return  at  any  moment  to  a  prison ; 
the  deterrence  of  which  has  not  been  allowed  to  abate  by  long  use, 
and  therefore  remains  in  full  force. 

Allow  me  to  sum  up  by  saying,  that  I  am  ready  to  maintain  the 
following  propositions  :— 

Firstly — That  adult  reformatories,  or  houses  of  correction  (the 
name  signifies  little),  would  render  our  gaols  more  deterrent 
than  they  now  are,  and  would  themselves  deter  by  the  greater 
length  of  their  detention. 

Secondly— They  would  send  the  prisoners  back  to  society  so  much 
better  fitted  for  work  that  there  would  be  less  danger  of  relapse. 

Thirdly — ^They  would,  by  their  surveillance  physically  incapaci- 
tate a  man  from  a  course  of  crime  for  a  far  longer  period  than  the 
gaol. 

Fourthly — They  would  cost  far  less  to  the  honest  ratepayer. 

And  lastly — The  experiment  may  be  tried  with  good  hope  (not  to 
say  certainty)  of  success,  without  cost  or  risk  to  the  State. 
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CAUSES  OP   CRIME. 

fFTiat  are  the  Principal  Causes  of  Crimea  considered  from  a 
Social  Point  of  View  ?  By  the  Kev.  Henet  Lettsom 
Elliot^  M.A.^  Chaplain  of  the  Birmingham  Borough 
Prison. 

What  are  the  principal  causes  of  crime?  is  a  question  which  it  is  no 
less  important  than  difficult  to  answer.  The  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject cannot  be  denied.  For  if  the  existence  of  crime  in  a  country  is 
a  source  of  degradatiou,  loss,  and  misery  to  the  whole  community,  if 
it  may  be  described  as  a  monil  disease  which  endangers  the  body 
politic,  and  if,  moreover,  it  must  be  assumed  to  be  endemic,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  it  should  be  carefully  watched  in  its  operation. 
Not  only  should  it  be  dealt  with,  when  discovered,  on  sound  prin- 
ciples, not  only  should  every  care  be  taken  that  its  existence  witiiout 
detection  be  rendered  less  and  less  possible  ;  but  the  sources  of  the 
evil,  and  the  causes  which  predispose  to  it  should  also  be  known. 
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registered,  and  studied,  with  a  view  to  its  prevention,  if  possible,  and 
to  its  scientific  treatment  when  the  attempt  at  prevention  has  failed. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  this  is  a  branch  of  inquiry  which  has  not 
hitherto  received  the  attention  which  its  importance  demands.  No 
doubt  it  is  a  point  which  has,  more  or  less,  attracted  the  notice  of 
many  able  and  zealous  social  reformers  who  have  considered  the  sub- 
ject of  the  repression  of  crime,  and  who  have  endeavoured,  in  various 
ways,  to  introduce  sound  principles  into  the  existing  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  the  criminal  population  of  the  country.  But  still,  the  views 
which  have  been  enunciated  as  to  the  causes  of  crime  by  individual 
writers,  however  true  and  well  considered  they  have  been,  have  for 
the  most  part,  and  almost  necessarily,  partaken,  more  or  less,  either 
of  a  theoretical  character,  or  they  have  been  grounded  upon  assump- 
tions which  have  lacked  the  support  of  scientific  investigation ;  or  if 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  tabulate  results,  and  to  arrange  them 
under  specified  heads,  the  want  of  uniformity  in  plan  in  such  tables, 
and  of  a  recognised  classification,  as  a  basis  for  an  extended  and 
general  inquiry,  has  rendered  these  results,  however  interesting  in 
themselves  individually,  almost  worthless  to  the  student  of  social 
science.  And,  consequently,  such  theories  and  such  tables  have  failed 
to  work  that  conviction,  and  to  receive  that  general  acceptance 
which  must  form  the  groundwork  for  future  efforts  towards  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem  in  which  this  section  is  mainly  in- 
terested. If  the  study  of  crime  in  its  origin,  development,  and  treat- 
ment, is  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  science,  we  must  be  content 
in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  accurate  investigation,  to  let  theories 
follow  upon  facts ;  and  the  first  step  towards  arriving  at  sound  con- 
clusions is  to  agree  upon  a  common  basis  for  inquiry,  in  order  that 
the  labour  of  each  inquirer  may  help  to  swell  the  common  stock  of 
knowledge,  and  that  the  comparison  of  many  observations  may  ulti- 
mately furnish  reliable  information  as  to  the  sources  of  the  evil  which 
it  is  desired  to  lessen,  if  not  to  eradicate. 

In  1887,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  committee  of  the  London  Sta- 
tistical Society  to  draw  up  forms  of  inquiry  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
the  statistics  of  crime,  and  amongst  other  forms,  there  was  one  tabu- 
lating '*  the  inducements  to  commit  the  offence,"  and  another  giving 
'*  the  proximate  cause  of  offence."  But  either  the  forms  did  not 
obtain  a  wide  circulation,  or  they  did  not  meet  with  approval,  or 
the  labour  of  filling  them  up  was  too  great,  or  the  interest  taken 
in  the  subject  was  not  sufficiently  general ;  whatever  the  cause  may 
have  been,  no  use  appears  to  have  been  made  of  these  tables.  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  similar  attempt  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Social  Science  ^association,  as  it  seems  to  me  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  inquiry  now  suggested  to  this  section. 

The  subject,  including,  as  it  does,  a  vast  range  of  human  actions 
springing  from  the  most  varied  motives,  is  no  less  difficult  than  im- 
portant. It  may  be  considered  in  many  different  ways.  It  may  be 
regarded  either  as  a  religious  or  a  philosophical  question,  or  it  may  be 
looked  at  in  what  may  be  called,  by  some,  its  more  practical  bearings, 
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iDio  difficulties.  Whether  offenders  or  not,  the  young  are  at  a  stage 
of  life  when  they  fall  naturally  under  the  control  of  their  elders,  as 
their  superiors  in  strength  of  body  and  of  mind,  and  also  as  being  the 
source  from  which  they  draw  their  subsistence.  To  the  young, 
therefore,  submission  is  not  as  it  is  to  adults,  humiliating,  and  does 
not  provoke  resistance.  All  things  concur  to  render  it  an  easy  task 
to  subject  them  to  a  course  of  discipline,  which,  though  mild  and 
genial,  shall  be  sufficient  for  its  purpose.  Ease  and  difficulty,  how- 
ever, are  comparative  terms,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
establishment  of  a  reformatory  school,  working  with  success,  is  a 
slight  achievement,  except  when  compared  with  the  production  of 
like  results  on  convicts  arrived  at  years  of  maturity. 

Towards  the  young  sympathy  flows  in  streams  abundant  and  spon- 
taneous, so  that  sacrifices  of  time  and  money  are  willingly  made  for 
their  benefit.  But  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that,  except  to 
such  of  us  as  have  by  our  pursuits  in  life  been  called  upon  to  reflect 
much  and  closely  on  the  condition  of  the  man  neglected  in  childhood 
and  youth,  and  in  whom  proclivity  towards  evil  has  become  by  the 
slavery  of  habit  inveterate,  sympathy  with  tho  adult  criminal  is 
hardly  warm  enough  to  produce  of  itself  earnest  and  persistent 
efforts  in  his  behalf.  Many,  too,  however  mercifully  disposed,  are 
under  the  sincere,  though  mistaken  conviction,  that  the  reformatioa 
of  offenders  advanced  beyond  the  period  of  youth,  and  especially  after 
they  have  adopted  crime  as  their  calling,  is,  if  not  utterly  impossible, 
yet  successful  with  so  few,  as  not  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  money 
and  of  labour  sufficient  for  its  accomplishment.  Here,  then,  are 
obvious  reasons  why  voluntary  efforts  were  first  applied  to  the 
reclamation  of  the  young ;  and  why  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed  even 
after  the  proved  success  of  reformatory  schools,  during  which  the 
employment  of  a  similar  agency  for  the  reclamation  of  adults  has 
remained,  except  in  a  few  instances,  an  untried  experiment. 

The  difficulties  attendant  on  the  treatment  of  the  adult  criminal, 
meet  us  at  the  outset.  Matured  in  bodily  strength,  and  with  a  mental 
training  directed  to  enable  him,  by  means  of  crime,  to  command  not 
only  the  comforts  but  the  luxuries  of  life,  his  custody  is  a  task  of 
anxious  responsibility.  A  strong  prison  must  be  built  for  his  recep- 
tion, and  in  addition  to  the  appointment  of  a  competent  governor,  the 
cost  of  a  powerful,  experienced,  and  vigilant  body  of  warders  must  be 
incurred.  It  has  been  found  necessary,  too,  that  the  first  months  of 
imprisonment  should,  as  regards  adults,  be  made  a  time  of  severe 
privation.  A  ciiminal,  says  Maconochie,  should  be  treated  by  law 
as  a  man  is  dealt  with  by  society,  who,  from  his  indolence,  prodigality, 
or  imprudence,  has  fallen  into  adversity.  He  is  left  to  work  his  way 
out  of  the  unhappy  position  in  which  he  has  placed  himself ;  and 
thus  should  a  criminal  be  left  to  struggle ;  only  that  as  his  misconduct  is 
graver  than  that  of  the  indolent  and  the  prodigal,  so  must  his  adversity 
be  more  profound,  and  his  sufferings  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  the  community,  more  severe,  such  increased  severity  being 
eisential  to  his  reformation.     The  truth  of  Captain  Maconochie's 
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theory  has  been  established  by  experience,  and  is  now  generally 
accepted  by  persons  practically  conversant  with  the  subject. 

It  is,  then,  plain  that  with  adults  we  cannot  begin — and,  probably, 
DO  one  has  ever  dreamt  of  beginning — by  voluntary  agency.  To  build 
a  gaol  and  superintend  it  during  the  early  period  of  the  detention  of 
its  inmates  would  be  a  task  so  costly,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
gloomy,  that  to  indulge  the  hope  that  it  will  ever  be  undertaken  by 
a  voluntary  association  would  be  the  wildest  extravagance.  Thus 
the  criminals,  on  whom  alone  the  proposed  experiment  can  be  tried 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  and  under  circumstances  inviting 
voluntary  efPor^  must  of  necessity  be  comparatively  few.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  imprisonments  are  for  terms  so  short  that  the 
criminal  is  discharged  long  before  reformatory  action  could  produce 
any  appreciable  change.  This  fact  of  itself  excludes  the  majority  of 
prisoners  from  treatment  by  voluntary  agency.  Again,  criminals 
convicted  of  heinous  crimes  could  not  be  received  by  the  managers 
of  adult  reformatories  at  any  stage  of  punishment.  It  would  be  felt 
that  the  risk  of  an  outbreak  ought  never  to  be  incurred.  Its  effect 
upon  the  other  inmates  would  be  highly  injurious,  and  the  public 
would  regard  even  a  single  event  of  this  kind  as  demonstrating  that 
the  principles  on  which  the  scheme  had  been  devised  were  utterly 
fallacious.  Old  establishments  might  survive  such  a  misfortune  even 
if  repeated,  use  rendering  us  patient  of  defects  which  in  a  new  enter- 
prise would  be  pronounced  intolerable. 

But  the  eliminations  to  which  I  have  pointed  being  made,  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  residue  of  the  prisoners  might  be  advan- 
tageously treated  in  reformatories  under  voluntary  management.  And, 
consequently,  that  the  question  proposed  by  the  committee  should 
receive  a  qualified  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  so  far,  at  least,  as 
respects  the  probability  of  such  a  project  answering  the  intentions 
of  its  promoters,  assuming  always  that  promoters  will  appear  when- 
ever the  law  on  the  subject  is  so  framed  as  to  give  them  the  requisite 
powers  and  funds. 

The  privilege  of  abbreviating  his  term  of  detention  by  industry 
and  good  conduct  operates  on  the  convict  as  an  important  stimulus 
to  self-amendment.  But  stimulants  act  on  the  patient  (so  to  speak) 
with  an  efficiency  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  distance  between 
him  and  the  goal  he  has  to  reach  diminishes.  When  his  punishment 
begins,  the  day  of  liberation — let  him  exert  himself  to  his  utmost — is 
so  far  off,  that  he  is  at  first  but  languidly  excited.  Hence  it  has  been 
found  expedient  to  hold  out  to  him  additional  objects  of  desire  more 
speedy  in  their  attainment;  and  thus  (as  for  as  possible)  to  enable  him 
to  avail  himself  of  his  confinement  as  an  opportunity,  or  rather,  a  series 
of  opportunities,  for  advancing  himself  in  comfort,  as  consequent  on 
his  advance  towards  reformation.  And  as  at  the  stage  at  which  the 
prisoner  would  be  prepared  for  removal  to  the  adult  reformatory  would 
be  arrived  at  long  before  the  period  of  conditional  discharge  upon 
ticket-of-leave,  it  would  form  one  of  the  objects  of  desire  to  which 
have  just  referred,  and  he  would  ardently  look  forward  to  its  attain- 
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ment  months,  perhaps  3rears,  before  his  ultimate  object — restoration 
to  liberty — would  be  near  enough  greatly  to  move  him» 

The  reformatory  here  contemplated  differs  essentially  from  a  prison. 
Its  inmates  are  not  under  locks  and  bars,  being  retained  only  by 
moral  force.  On  the  one  hand,  if  they  remain  and  perform  the  duties 
prescribed  to  them,  they  know  they  shall  earn  their  ticket-of -leave, 
accompanied  by  the  right  to  refer  to  the  authorities  of  the  prison  for 
their  past  good  conduct,  and  to  the  police  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  district  in  which  they  propose  to  reside,  to  prove  the  continuance 
of  their  well-doing;  while  their  title  to  assistance  from  Prisoners'  Aid 
Societies  they  will  find  at  once  admitted.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
escape,  or  desertion  (as  it  might  be  more  accurately  designated),  tbey 
would  incur  great  risk  of  being  retaken,  with  the  certainty,  if  retaken, 
of  being  thrust  back  into  the  first  and  severest  stage  of  their  gaol 
discipline,  thereby  postponing  to  a  very  distant  day  the  recovery  of 
their  freedom. 

The  motives  to  gain  entrance  to  the  reformatory  would  be  strong. 
Whoever  can  be  intrusted  to  continue  in  confinement  when  ho  has 
it  in  his  power  at  any  moment  to  go  at  large  will  be  safely  allowed 
to  enjoy  many  privileges,  which  I  need  not  enumerate,  most  grateful 
to  him  whose  liberty  of  action  has  long  been  under  strict  control. 
The  mere  change  of  dwelling-place  would  be  a  break  in  the  monotony 
of  his  life  welcome  to  a  degree  that  we  who  have  always  enjoyed  pur 
liberty  are  hardly  competent  to  measure.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  that  much  care  in  selection  would  be  demanded,  and  naturally 
exercised ;  since  both  the  prison  authorities  and  the  managers  of  adult 
reformatories  would  be  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
choosing  convicts,  not  merely  qualified  by  having  passed  through 
the  prescribed  gradations  in  gaol,  but  known,  or  at  least  believed,  to 
be  sincerely  bent  on  self-improvement,  and  to  have  earnestly  co- 
operated with  those  who  had  had  charge  of  their  training  in  turning 
it  to  the  best  advantage. 

Probably,  it  will  be  found  that  the  numbers  in  each  of  the  con- 
templated reformatories  can  scarcely  be  too  small.  The  inmates 
during  their  life  in  gaol  will  have  pretty  much  exhausted  all  the 
benefit  that  can  be  derived  from  strict  rules,  strictly  enforced. 
Reliance  must  now  be  had  on  habits  and  dispositions  already  formed, 
and  on  the  influence  for  good  to  be  derived  from  that  kindly  and 
familiar  intercourse  between  the  managers  and  their  wards,  which  is 
incompatible  with  large  numbers.  The  inmates  will  look  upon  these 
philanthropists  as  their  exemplars  and  their  patrons ;  a  mutual 
attachment  will  spring  up,  and  they  will  be  conscious  that>  unless 
by  their  own  fault,  the  relations  between  these  patrons  and  themselves 
will  continue  long  after  they  shall  be  restored  to  society.  This  is  not 
merely  a  speculative  opinion.  We  have  some  experience  to  guide 
us.  Women  convicts  at  the  refuge  established  at  Golden  Bridge,  near 
Dublin,  are  placed  in  circumstances  very  similar  to  those  under 
present  consideration.  That  institution  has  now  a  satisfactory, 
indeed,  I  might  say,  a  triumphant,  history  ot  tWflY^  years.     Th4 
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Carlisle  Memdrial  Refuge  for  Convict  Women,  established  daring  the 
year  1865  in  London,  but  lately  removed  to  Winchester,  where  it 
has  the  signal  advantage  of  supervision  by  your  Chairman,  Sir  Walter 
Crofton,  corroborates  the  testimony  derived  from  Grolden  Bridge.  At 
Losk,  fifteen  miles  from  Dublin,  the  bold  experiment  of  what  may 
be  called  moral  imprisonment  has  been  pursued  for  eleven  years  with 
adalt  male  convicts,  who  before  admittance  had  passed  successfully 
through  the  training  afforded  by  the  Irish  system.  So  much  fear 
was  entertained  by  the  neighbours  of  the  establishment  at  its  founda- 
tion, that,  in  order  to  allay  ap{frehension,  barracks,  duly  garrisoned 
with  a  police  force,  were  built  hard-by  the  huts  of  the  convicts.  But 
the  supposed  necessity  for  protection  by  police  quickly  passed  away. 
A  succession  of  these  convicts  have  been  constantly  employed  in 
reclaiming  and  cultivating  a  largo  tract  of  common  land,  and  their 
blameless  conduct  has  gained  them  the  goodwill  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  length  of  probation  held  by  the  Government  to  be  an  essential 
condition  of  admittance  to  institutions  like  that  at  Lusk,  renders  it 
impossible  that  a  similar  privilege  should  be  extended  to  prisoners 
sentenced  to  a  lighter  punishment  than  penal  servitude.  The  pro- 
posal, therefore,  now  under  consideration  must  be  understood  to 
exclude  all  minor  criminals. 

No  doubt  it  is  painful  to  draw  a  distinction,  conferring  a  privilege 
on  the  greater  offender  which  is  withheld  from  the  less  guilty. 
Possibly,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  injustice  of  such  a  rule  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  inasmuch  as  the  least  guilty  receive  an  absolute 
discharge  from  gaol  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  period  at  which  the 
privilege  would  begin.  This  plea,  however,  is  open  to  the  answer 
that  lesser  offenders  may  deserve  confidence  after  a  shorter  probation 
than  is  required  for  greater  criminals,  a  proposition  founded  as  I 
believe  in  truth  ;  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  in  time,  a  system  of  penal 
discipline,  more  consonant  with  justice  than  our  existing  practice, 
may  be  devised  and  carried  into  execution.  To  pursue  this  topic 
farther  would  be  to  enter  a  region  of  speculation  which  I  must  leave 
to  be  explored  by  younger  men. 


Ought  the  Principles  of  the  Reformatory  Sj/stem,  including 
Voluntary  Management^  to  he  extended  to  Adults  f  By  T.  d. 
Ll.  Bakeb. 

FOR  some  sixty  years  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  our  systems 
of  dealing  with  crime.  Numberless  variations  have  been  adopted, 
yet,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  public  opinion  from  the  public  press,  our 
present  arrangements  do  not  appear  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
While  we  fiilly  admit  that  it  is  well  worth  our  paying  highly  to 
repress  crime,  it  is  natural  to  regret  that  our  convicted  prisoner 
should  cost  more  than  an  honesji  man  and  his  whole  family — and 
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should  earn  next  to  nothing — while  his  family,  if  he  has  one,  is  miUD- 
tained  by  the  parish.  It  is  still  more  unsatisfactory  to  see  in  the 
judicial  statistics  just  published,  that  out  of  145,184  persons  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  committed  to  prison  in  the  year  ending  last  Michael- 
mas, 46,415,  or  nearly  one-third,  were  known  to  have  been  previously 
convicted  from  one  to  ten  times. 

The  public  has  frequently  demanded  and  obtained  an  increased 
severity,  and  the  Home  Office  put  forth  circulars  professing  greater 
stringency  ;  yet  the  total  number  of  convictions,  and  the  proportion 
of  relapses  seem  to  increase  ;  and  occasional  outbursts  of  crime  scare 
London  from  its  propriety,  and  greater  severity  is  demanded,  and 
then  the  subject  is  forgotten,  till  some  new  access  shows  that  we  are 
no  safer  than  before. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  there  are  two  parties  concerned  in  the 
repression  of  crime,  and  that  unless  these  work  together  they  simply 
counteract  each  other.  1st.  Each  judge  or  magistrate  is  required 
to  pass  such  sentences  as  he  thinks  equivalent  to  the  offence  com- 
mitted. 2nd.  The  executive,  t.  e.,  Home  Secretary,  gaol  governors, 
visiting  magistrates,  &c.,  have  little  or  no  communication  with 
the  judges,  but  they  have  power  to  render  each  nominal  sentence 
more  or  less  severe.  It  is  a  principle  which,  whether  sound  or  not^ 
is  strongly  maintained,  that  the  most  entire  discretion  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  sentence  ;  and  not  only  that  no 
strict  rules  be  laid  down  to  fetter  this  discretion,  but  that  no  prin- 
ciples on  the  subject  should  even  be  discussed  or  accepted.  Each 
judge  or  each  bench  sentences  according  to  his  individual  or  its  col- 
lective opinion,  and  is  responsible  to  none  for  the  results.  Therefore, 
in  proportion  as  the  executive  makes  the  pain  of  one  sentence  more 
or  less  severe,  the  judge  makes  the  sentence  longer  or  shorter,  and 
the  effect  on  each  criminal  is  nearly  the  same  as  before. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  a  weak  attempt  at 
severity  often  defeats  itself  is  given  in  the  circulars  addressed  by  the 
Home  Office  to  judges,  recorders,  and  chairmen  of  quarter  sessions, 
of  August  15th,  1864,  in  which,  after  explaining  the  provisions  of  the 
then  recent  Penal  Servitude  Act,  as  to  the  remission  of  sentences  on 
ticket-of -leave,  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  penal  servitude 
is  quoted,  that  "  sentences  for  lifb  should  only  be  passed  on  men 
guilty  of  very  aggravated  crimes,"  and  these  "  never  ought  to  regain 
even  the  qualified  freedom  of  a  ticket-of-leave ;"  and  then  going  on  to 
say,  **The  courts  before  which  offenders  are  tried  will  therefore 
make  a  distinction  between  the  most  atrocious  criminals  and  those 
whose  guilt,  though  aggravated,  is  one  degree  less  by  passing  sentence 
for  life  on  the  former  only,  and  on  the  latter  sentences  for  a  definite, 
though,  in  some  cases,  a  very  long  term  of  years." 

Before  this  '^  recommendation "  was  made,  a  prisoner  sentenced 
for  life  received  a  ticket  of  leave  in  about  fifteen  years.  Had  it  not 
been  made  he  would  now  have  remained  on  license  for  his  life,  free 
to  support  himself,  and,  so  long  as  he  lived  honestly,  in  no  way  hin- 
dered or  interfered  with  by  the  police,  but  liable  if  at  any  time  b^ 
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relapsed — even  but  slightly — into  crime,  to  be  re-committed  on  his 
former  sentence.  He  would  have  been  at  large,  but  the  public  would 
have  been  protected  by  the  supervision  from  almost  the  possibility  of 
his  relapse  into  crime,  and  yet  the  sentence  for  life  would  have  been 
frequently  passed. 

But  siuce  the  recommendations  of  the  royal  commission  have  been 
carried  out,  a  sentence  for  life  is  so  rarely  passed  that  it  is  virtually 
abolished.  We  find  that  in  1861,  sixteen  men  received  life  sentences ; 
in  1862,  twenty-five  ;  in  1863,  twenty.  But  since  the  issuing  of  this 
circular,  iu  1865,  four ;  in  1866,  two  ;  in  1867,  three  such  sentences 
were  passed.  So  that  the  result  of  the  severity  is  only  that  punish-* 
ment  has  been  increased  in  nine  cases  and  relaxed  in  fifly-two ;  and 
the  latter  number  are  left  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  perfectly  free 
to  pursue  their  former  avocations  without  hinderance.  Such  will  be 
nearly  always  the  result  of  a  half  measure  of  severity  affecting  only 
the  treatment,  but  not  the  sentence  of  the  offender. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  notorious  that  the  severe  punishments 
nominally  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  resulted  in  great 
laxity  of  punishment.  Those  who  were  robbed  would  not  prosecute ; 
juries  would  not  convict ;  and  the  relaxation  of  the  apparent  severity 
caused  a  positive  diminution  of  crime.  In  the  same  way,  when  the 
javenilo  reformatories  first  became  general,  many  gentlemen,  who 
judged  by  their  own  theories,  but  were  ignorant  of  practice,  pro- 
phesied that  these  institutions  would  be  found  so  comfortable  that  they 
would  form  a  premium,  and  increase  the  number  of  crimes.  Yet  the 
result  was  that  the  number  of  juvenile  commitments,  which  had  for 
many  years  been  gradually  increasing,  and  in  1856,  when  the  refor- 
matories first  came  fairly  into  work,  had  reached  13,981,  in  1860  had 
fallen  to  8,029.  And  though  the  number  has  increased  in  the  last 
seven  years  to  9,631,  yet  this  is  a  leas  rapid  increase  than  that  which 
was  in  progress  before  1866. 

But  a  point  of  far  more  importance  than  even  this  decrease  in 
number  is,  that  whereas  a  large  proportion  of  the  13,981  were  third, 
fourth,  and  tenth  convictions,  and  were  therefore  hardened  and  skilled 
thieves,  we  now  find  that  of  the  1 ,680  boys  and  girls  sent  last  year  to 
reformatories,  909  had  not  been  previously  convicted ;  530  had  been 
previously  once  in  prison  ;  141  twice  ;  56  three  times  ;  25  four 
times;  and  16  five  times  ;  i.e.,  238  cases  have  this  year  been  found 
in  all  England  of  boys  or  girls  convicted  a  third  time,  or  oftenen 
But  in  1858,  before  the  Reformatory  Act  had  made  much  impression 
on  the  juvenile  crime  of  London,  there  were  in  Middlesex  alone  456 
boys  four  times  convicted,  of  whom  165  were  at  least  eight  times 
convicted. 

It  is  evident  to  all,  that  practised  and  skilled  ofienders  will  generally 
commit  more  crimes  vrith  impunity  than  new  hands,  and  therefore  as 
the  decrease  in  number  of  convictions  has  taken  place  in  the  practised 
hands,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  number  of  undetected  crimes  has  de- 
creased far  more  than  the  detected  ones.  If  this  be  so,  and  I  only  quote 
the  public  accounts,  which  can  be  simply  and  easily  verified,  we  must 
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allow  that  a  cry  for  nominally  harsh  measures,  which  we  have  not 
the  power  to  carry  out,  and  which  merely  result  in  laxity,  is  childiflh 
and  absurd  ;  and  that  what  appears  to  the  vulgar  eye  to  be  a  relaxa- 
tion of  severity,  will  often,  by  inducing  longer  sentences,  afford  a 
greater  protection  to  the  public.  No  judge  or  magistrate  could  in 
former  days  have  sentenced  a  boy  of  15  to  five,  or  even  two  yeari  of 
imprisonment.  But  now,  when  it  is  understood  that  a  five  years' 
sentence  to  a  reformatory  means  about  one  month  of  sharp,  separate 
imprisonment,  about  two  years  of  labour  on  a  farm,  and  three  years 
of  earning  his  own  living  under  surveillance,  sentences  of  five  years 
have  become  frequent,  and  crime  has  diminished. 

Again,  it  is  always  desirable  that  a  national  system  for  the  repres- 
sion of  crime  should  be  complete  and  homogeneous.  I  am  the  last 
man  to  discourage  experiments  in  search  of  improvement,  but  aach 
experiments  should  be  made  on  a  small  scale,  and  their  success  care- 
fully tested  by  their  actual  results.  But  if  these  results  be  foondi 
satisfactory  in  one  branch,  they  should,  as  far  as  may  be,  gradually 
be  extended  to  others,  so  as  to  form  a  complete^  and  harmonious  sys- 
tem. At  present,  in  England,  our  juveniles  are  dealt  with  by  a  short 
imprisonment  on  a  first  offence ;  and  on  a  second,  by  one  month's 
imprisonment,  followed  by  two  or  three  years  of  farm  labour,  under  a 
strong  restraint,  and  two  or  three  years  of  earning  their  own  livingy 
under  surveillance.  The  success,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  y&cj 
great.  A  similar  system  has  been  tried  with  Irish  convicts,  by  Sir 
Walter  Crofton,  viz.,  from  four  to  nine  months'  separate  imprison- 
ment; somewhat  more  than  half  the  remaining  sentence  spent  on 
public  works,  under  strict  discipline  ;  a  short  period  then  passed  ia 
an  intermediate  prison,  with  less  physical  restriction  ;  and  about  one 
quarter  of  the  sentence  spent  in  apparent  liberty,  at  no  cost  to  the 
State,  but  under  surveillance,  to  see  whether  the  good  intentions 
professed  while  in  prison  are  carried  into  action  in  freedom.  We 
may  fairly  say  that  the  whole  civUized  world  has  acknowledged  this 
as  a  success. 

In  England  an  apparently  similar  system  was  tried  with  convicts 
for  many  years,  only  that  the  licence  was  granted  at  the  earliest 
legal  period,  irrespective  of  good  conduct ;  there  was  no  intermediate 
stage,  and  the  surveillance  prescribed  by  law  was  wholly  omitted  in 
practice.  We  may  fairly  say  that  few  systems  have  given  less 
satisfaction.  In  1864,  however,  the  surveillance  was  made  real  and 
efficient,  and  the  remission  on  licence  (which  cannot  take  place  before 
three-quarters  of  the  sentence  are  passed)  is  further  delayed  unless 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  is  good.  Since  that  time  we  have  been 
able  to  watch  accurately  the  results  of  the  system^  and  its  effect  is 
decidedly  good.  The  men  on  licence  report  themselves  regularly; 
most  of  them  are  in  constant  employment,  and  those  who  relapse  inco 
crime,  being  under  watch,  are  more  easily  caught  and  re-committed. 
The  system,  on  the  whole,  is  working  well,  only  requiring  the  im- 
provement of  granting  a  longer  portion  on  licence  (and  thereby 
increasing  the  length  of  sentence^  and  so  giving  a  longer  security  to 
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the  public),  and  the  addition  of  an  intermediate  stage  of  increased 
liberty,  as  a  trial  between  the  public  works  and  the  licence. 

Even  for  those  who  are  convicted  for  a  first  time,  our  system  is 
not  bad.  These  merely  require  a  shorty  sharp  sentence,  at  small  cost 
to  the  public,  just  to  warn  them  that  they  have  done  wrong,  and  that 
it  ia  known  and  remembered,  and  that  if  they  steal  again  they  will 
be  more  severely  punished.  For  this  ten  days  or  a  month  in  one  of 
oar  prisons  is  as  wholesome  a  mere  punishment  as  any  that  I  know. 
The  man  has  not  time  to  lose  his  habits  of  work,  nor  to  get  used  to 
the  prison,  and  when  he  comes  out  he  returns  to  his  labour,  and,  in 
four  cases  out  of  five,  is  cured.  But  for  those  who  are  past  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  have  been  convicted,  yet  are  not  deemed  worthy  of 
penal  servitude,  we  continue  a  system — time-honoured,  indeed,  like 
many  other  evU  courses,  yet  unphilosophical  and  unnatural.  We 
take  a  man  who  has  fallen  into  more  or  less  of  evil  ways,  we  shut 
him  up  for  months  or  years  in  a  square  box,  we  cannot  compel  him 
to  do  real  earnest  hard  work,  and  we  provide  him  with  regular  food, 
unaffected  by  his  conduct  or  work,  and,  after  keeping  him  in  prison 
till  his  hands  and  muscles  have  become  soft,  till  he  has  lost  his  bodily 
and  mental  fitness  for  work  and  habit  of  shifting  for  himself,  his  food 
coming  to  him  daily,  without  care  or  exertion  of  his  own ;  we  open 
his  door  and  turn  him  out — ^unused  to  labour,  unused  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  weather — and  we  neither  aid  him  in  getting  honest  work, 
nor  hinder  his  return  to  evil  courses.  We  act  as  if  we  had  the  most 
implicit  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  gaol  discipline  to  reform  a 
man  with  such  certainty  as  to  ensure  us  from  his  ever  doing  wrong 
again.  For  myself,  I  have  no  such  blind  confidence  in  reformation ; 
and  I  should  like  to  keep  a  watch  for  a  time  on  those  who  have  done 
wrouff.  I  believe  that  such  a  watch  is  a  more  wholesome  kind  of 
punishment-ras  well  as  being  far  cheaper — than  an  imprisonment.  I 
am  aware  that  some  tender-hearted  gentlemen  will  talk  of  the  hardship 
of  suspecting  a  man  who  has  indeed  stolen,  but  has  since  ^^  expiated 
his  offence,"  as  it  was  once  absurdly  called,  by  an  imprisonment.  I 
have  had  much  to  do  with  criminals,  and  I  know  well  that  there  is 
scarce  any  time  when  a  man  requires  a  friendly  watch  so  much  as 
when  he  is  first  turned  out  from  a  long  imprisonment  in  gaol. 

But  to  take  the  facts  of  the  case  as  given  in  the  statistics, — not 
indeed  as  being  perfectly  accurate,  because  many  of  course  are  entered 
aa  first  convictions  merely  because  their  antecedents  are  unknown ; 
bnt  a  closer  examination  into  the  antecedents  of  the  prisoners  proves 
that  they  are  less  wrong  than  we  should  have  expected — we  find  that 
a  short  imprisonment  usually  answers  its  purpose,  because  out  of 
98,775  first  convictions,  19,313,  or  not  quite  one  in  five,  relapse  once. 
But  of  the  latter  number,  8,369,  or  nearly  one-half,  relapse  a  second 
time.  Of  these,  4,779 — ^more  than  half — ^relapse  a  third,  and  of  these, 
3,169,  or  nearly  three-fourths,  relapse  a  fourth  time.  None  can 
doubt  that  our  three  or  four  times  convicted  offenders  are  the  most 
dangerous  class,  aa  well  as  being  the  most  fitted  to  corrupt  and 
initmct  beginners  in  evU.    It  was  the  breaking  down  of  this  class 
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among  juveniles  that  caused  the  extraordinary  reduction  in  crime 
before  quoted.  Yit  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  our  system  is  the 
weakest  and  shows  the  worst  results. 

Can  we  at  this  point  assimilate  the  middle  stage  of  our  system 
which  works  so  ill,  to  the  first  and  last  which  work  well?  Can  we 
secure  the  richer  from  the  plundering,  and,  what  is  far  more  im- 
portant, the  poorer  from  the  example  and  temptation  of  skilful 
thieves  ?  Can  we  enable  our  judges  and  magistrates  to  secure  the 
public  by  a  longer  sentence,  while  it  yet  may  be  not  too  severe  to  be 
generally  passed  on  a  second  offence  ?  I  have  answered  this 
question  before,  and  may  answer  it  again  in  nearly  the  same 
terms: — The  experiment  I  would  suggest  (for  however  confident 
I  may  feel  I  would  rather  try  an  experiment,  and  let  it  grow  by  its 
own  success  into  a  system,  than  embark  on  a  large  venture  at  once) 
would,  as  I  have  said,  require  neither  more  money  nor  new  laws, 
but  only  the  simple  approval  and  co-operation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  might  at  any  moment,  if  it  were  unsuccessful,  restore 
matters  at  once  to  their  former  state. 

In  the  last  report  on  reformatories,  the  inspector  declares  the 
number  at  present  under  detention  to  be  large  and  increasing,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  points  out  that  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  in- 
creased length  of  the  detention,  which  he  justly  condemns ;  and  if 
the  wishes  of  the  Home  Office  were  complied  vnth,  and  few  boys 
were  received  on  first  conviction  (instead  of  more  than  half  the 
number,  as  at  present,)  many  of  the  present  establishments  might 
well  be  spared.  I  would  not  hesitate,  if  no  better  can  be  suggested, 
to  offer  my  own  for  the  trial.  If  this  were  accepted,  I  should 
propose  that  the  boys  now  in  my  reformatory  should  be  removed  to 
others,  and  that  the  buildings  and  land  should  be  accepted  by  the 
Home  Office  as  a  prison— or  let  us  call  it  a  house  of  correction  for 
the  county.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  legal  definition  of  a  prison  that 
would  prevent  this,  except  that  it  must  be  the  property  of  the 
county  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  first  might 
be  easily  arranged  if  the  second  were  accorded.  The  present 
law  gives  full  power  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  remove  any 
prisoner  from  any  one  prison  to  any  other,  and  to  remove  back: 
again  at  pleasure.  I  should  then  select  a  few  men  committed  to 
the  gaol  of  my  own  or  neighbouring  counties,  and  allow  them  to 
petition  the  Secretary  of  State  to  remove  them  to  the  new  house  of 
correction  for  such  time  only  as  they  behave  well.  The  petition 
would  further  state  that  they  had  had  the  rules  read  over  to  them, 
and  that  they  understood  and  agreed  to  the  terms  of  their  removal, 
and  it  must  be  backed  by  the  governor  and  visiting  magistrates  of 
the  gaol,  and  by  the  managers  of  the  house  of  correction.  If  the 
Secretary  of  State  granted  this  petition,  and  the  men  conformed  to 
the  rules  and  worked  with  earnest  good  will  on  the  farm,  they  would 
continue  there  for  the  remainder  of  their  sentence.  If  any  one 
attempted  to  abscond,  or  refused  or  neglected  to  work,  he  'vfoald  be 
simply  placed  in  the  cell  till  application  was  made  to  the  Secretary 
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of  State  to  remove  him  back  to  the  gaol.  He  could  not  complain 
of  this  as  a  hardship,  because  it  would  onlj  be  a  return  to  his  original 
aentence. 

Those  who  behave  well  through  their  term  of  detention  would 
then  return  to  a  kind  of  work  and  to  habits  not  dissimilar  to  those 
on  which  they  had  been  lately  occupied.  If  a  man's  release 
occurred  during  a  hard  frost,  or  during  the  early  spring  when  em- 
ployment is  scarce  (a  matter  of  much  importance  if  we  care  for  the 
diminution  of  crime,  though  now  rarely,  if  ever,  considered  in  the 
sentence),  he  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion till  work  could  be  found  for  him.  The  expenses  might  be  met 
by  simply  allowing  the  gaol  to  transfer  to  the  house  of  correction  a 
weekly  sum  not  exceeding  the  total  cost  of  the  prisoner  while  in 
gaoL  This  would  make  no  confusion  of  accounts  either  in  the 
Home  Office  or  that  of  the  Postmaster-General. 

Hitherto  no  fresh  legislation  would  be  requisite  ;  the  mere  consent 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  would  suffice.  But  when  the  system  had 
been  tried,  and  found  to  succeed,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
appeal  to  Parliament  for  power  to  release  a  prisoner,  on  licence,  to 
earn  his  own  living  under  watch  of  the  police.  This  would  be  no 
Dew  or  untried  experiment.  It  has  long  been  used  with  the  greatest 
success  in  reformatories  and  among  the  Irish  convicts,  and  is  now  work- 
ing admirably  with  English  convicts.  That  which  has  succeeded  with 
boys  and  convicts  may  surely  bo  applied  to  the  prisoners  of  our 
gaols.  But  it  must  be  clearly  recognised,  that  such  licence  is  not 
tantamount  to  a  pardon,  but  simply  a  permission  for  a  man  to  earn 
his  own  living  during  good  behaviour,  but  liable  to  be  revoked  at 
any  time,  not  merely  on  account  of  a  fresh  case  of  felony,  but  for 
drunkenness  or  misconduct  of  any  kind.  Even  if  a  man  were  for 
some  time  together  out  of  work  he  should  be  required  to  return 
until  he  could  obtain  fresh  employment. 

Were  this  carried,  it  would  probably  become  the  custom  to 
commit  those  who  were  for  a  second  time  convicted  for  two  years' 
imprisonment  instead  of  one ;  warning  them  at  the  same  time  that  it 
depended  on  their  own  behaviour  to  diminish  tlieir  punishment 
greatly.  This  proposal  would,  I  think,  meet  the  conditions  which  I 
have  stated  to  be  desirable  in  making  an  experiment.  The  gain,  if 
it  succeed,  would  be  important ;  the  risk  would  be  very  small,  and, 
if  it  should  be  found  to  fail,  all  might  be  at  any  time  replaced  in 
st€Uu  quo,  without  the  cost  of  a  shilling  to  the  Government. 

The  objections  to  it  (at  least  all  which  have  been  yet  made),  are, 
I  think,  easily  answered.  They  are — 1st,  that  the  prisoners  would 
escape.  I  well  remember  the  time  when  the  greatest  pains  were 
taken  to  search  prisoners,  even  to  the  frequent  unripping  of  the  beds, 
to  prevent  the  possible  secreting  of  a  nail  wherewith  the  cell  door 
might  be  opened,  or  of  a  scrap  of  iron  which  could  be  sharpened 
into  a  knife.  The  safety  of  the  gaol  was  supposed  principally  to 
depend  upon  this  care  and  watchfulness.  Yet  now  every  prisoner 
has  a  knife  in  his  cell  as  a  part  of  his  regular  furniture,  and  escapes 
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of  violence  are  much  less  frequent  than  in  those  days.  Seyenteen 
years  ago  most  of  us  will  remember  that  if  it  had  b^n  proposed  to 
keep  a  number  of  boys  imprisoned  in  a  field,  with  common  hedges 
round  it,  and  public  footpaths  running  through  it,  the  proposer 
would  have  been  deemed  little  short  of  a  lunatic  ;  yet  now  the 
pystem  is  accepted  not  only  as  a  possibility,  but  as  a  decided  success. 
I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  men  and  boys,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  men  would  be  far  more  easily  restrained  than  boys  have 
been.  They  generally  act  more  upon  reason  and  less  upon  sudden 
impulse,  and  therefore  it  is  more  easy  to  trace  and  follow  a  man 
than  a  boy.  But  were  it  found  necessary  to  take  further  precautions, 
a  few  simple  remedies  might  be  adopted  which  would  render  escape 
almost  hopeless.  The  mere  publication  in  the  Hue  and  Cry  of  the  * 
description  of  a  prisoner,  with  a  reward  for  his  apprehension,  is 
generally  successful.  The  cutting  quite  short  of  a  patch  of  his 
hair  is  a  mark  which  cannot  be  obliterated  but  by  time.  Various 
other  methods  might  be  adopted  which  a  prisoner  would  readily 
consent  to  rather  than  remain  in  gaol,  yet  which  would  render  his 
escape  hopeless. 

A  second  objection  is  made,  and  not  unfrequently,  that  the  cutting 
of  the  hair  of  the  prisoner,  or  the  keeping  a  watch  upon  him  when 
he  returns  to  apparent  freedom,  is  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  I  confess  I  have  no  great  care  for  the  liberty  of  one 
convicted  of  an  offence  against  the  laws.  I  regard  the  safety  of  the 
honest  man  from  theft  more  than  the  liberty  of  the  tiiief  who 
has  robbed  him  ;  but  as  th'e  objection  has  been  made,  I  am  ready  to 
meet  it.  The  offender  has  been  sentenced  by  the  laws  of  his 
country  to  a  certain  punishment.  If  he  chooses  to  accept  a  mitiga- 
tion of  this  punishment  on  certain  conditions  he  cannot  complain  of 
the  conditions  he  has  accepted.  He  has  only  to  refuse  obedience 
and  return  to  his  original  sentence. 

Thirdly.  It  has  often  been  said,  and  quite  truly,  that  a  man's 
good  behaviour  in  gaol  is  no  warranty  of  his  behaving  well  when  he 
leaves  it.  A  ready  obedience  yielded  to  the  rules  of  a  gaol,  where 
a  prisoner  has  little  opportunity  of  going  wrong,  is  no  proof  that 
when  that  unnatural  restraint  is  suddenly  withdrawn  he  will  not  at 
once  revert  to  his  former  courses.  It  is  not  altogether  hypocrisy 
which  inclines  an  old  thief  to  conform  implicitly  to  the  rules  of  the 
gaol,but  is  simply  a  disinclination  to  strive  against  what  he  knows 
he  cannot  overcome.  But  the  habits  of  the  gaol  are  so  entirely 
unlike  those  which  he  can  continue  on  his  release,  that  he  sees  no 
connection  between  them,  and  reverts  at  once  to  the  habits  of  his 
former  life.  But  if  he  behaves  well — firstly,  for  a  short  time  in 
gaol  ;  secondly,  for  a  longer  period,  in  the  house  of  correction ; 
thirdly,  for  a  yet  longer  time,  earning  his  own  living  in  apparent 
freedom,  yet  with  watch  over  him,  aud  the  knowledge  that  a  very 
slight  lapse  will  return  him  to  imprisonment,  we  have  as  good 
security  as  we  can  hope  to  gain  that  when  the  last  slight  restriction 
Is  withdrawn  he  will  continue  his  acquired  habits. 
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Foorthlj.  It  is  objected  that  8ach  a  Bjstem  would  weaken  the 
deterrent  effect  of  imprisonment.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  would  greatly  increase  it  At  present,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  man  sent  from  the  prison  door  to  earn  his  liviug  in  the 
world  should  be  strong  and  fit  to  cope  with  its  trials.  This  compels 
us  to  feed  our  prisoners  well  before  their  discharge — and  this  again 
most  tend  to  weaken  their  recollections  of  the  discomforts  of  gaol. 
The  class  who  are  most  likely  to  become  future  crimiuals  take  their 
ideas  of  gaol,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  suffered  its  penalties.  If  they  hear  from  those  who  tried  it 
that  the  gaol  is  '^  very  bad  at  first,  but  nothing  like  so  bad  when 
you  are  used  to  it,"  their  fear  of  it  is  greatly  lessened.  But  if  a 
man  is  to  be  removed  from  it  to  a  house  of  correction,  such  as  I 
have  described,  it  will  not  be  requisite  that  he  come  there  strong 
and  fit  to  earn  his  living.  His  low  and  deterrent  diet  may  be  con- 
tinued to  the  last ;  he  may  come  out  too  weak  to  work  hard  ;  but 
he  will  have  time  to  regain  his  strength  in  the  house  of  correction, 
while  his  dread  of  the  gaol  remains  undiminished. 

Again,  the  lengthening  of  the  sentence,  which  would  fairly  be 
given  with  a  knowledge  that  the  prisoner  may  decrease  it  by  good 
conduct,  would  far  more  than  compensate  for  its  relaxation,  and 
would  have  this  additional  effect,  which  the  mortal  wisdom  of  no 
judge  can  attain,  that  it  will  adapt  itself  especially  to  each  particular 
case.  If  a  man  be  hardened  and  dangerous,  though  he  may  show 
no  sign  of  it  in  the  dock,  it  is  almost  sure  to  appear  in  the  house  of 
correction.  If  he  be  inclined  to  reform  himself,  it  will  be  tested  by 
several  grades  of  increased  liberty ;  and  if  he  behave  well  under  all 
these,  he  may  be  fitted  to  return  to  freedom. 

I  have  proposed  that  the  visiting  magistrates  of  the  gaol  should 
be  authorized  to  pay  to  the  house  of  correction  a  weekly  sum  for 
each  prisoner,  not  exceeding  the  total  cost  of  his  maintenance  in 
gaol.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  this,  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
prisoners,  would  not  be  a  good  bargain  for  the  gaol ;  but,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  high  payment  would  be  necessary  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection, as  it  would  be  essential  that  we  should  begin  with  a  small 
nnmber,  and  only  increase  as  we  found,  upon  trial,  that  we  could  do 
it  safely.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gaol  would  be  no  more  damnified 
than  if  such  prisonei*s  had  not  been  committed  to  it.  But  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  the  house  of  correction  came  into  full  operation 
the  cost  would  be  far  lower  than  that  of  the  prison.  In  our 
reformatory,  as  in  most  others,  the  committee  is  composed  of  some 
of  the  leading  magistrates  of  the  county,  and  it  might  safely  be  left 
to  them  to  see  that  the  payment  from  the  gaol  was  properly 
lowered. 

But  probably  the  most  important  advantage  of  all  would  arise 
from  extending  to  this  class  of  prisoners  the  system  of  release  on 
licence  under  surveillance.  Of  all  measures  of  punishment  or  pre- 
vaition  I  consider  this  the  most  valuable.  As  a  punishment,  it  is 
so  slight  that  it  may  be  continued  for  a  long  period.     If  twelve 
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months  of  surveillance  be  eqaally  disliked  with  one  month  of 
imprisonment,  the  one  will  keep  a  man  out  of  mischief  for  one 
month,  the  other  for  twelve.  The  former  will  cost  the  honest  rate- 
payer two  pounds,  the  latter  not  one  farthing.  Imprisonment,  more  or 
less,  unfits  a  man  for  hard  labour — work  under  licence  especiallj 
accustoms  him  to  it.  No  judge  can  tell  how  much  each  prisoner 
will  suffer  in  the  time  allotted  to  him.  One  man  will  suffer  acutely 
from  tliat  which  another  will  hardly  feel.  But  surveillance  has  this 
peculiar  quality — that  it  adapts  itself  to  the  requirements.  If  a 
man  is  willing  to  work  steadily  and  to  behave  well,  he  scarcely  feels 
that  he  is  not  entirely  free ;  but  if  he  require  restraint,  it  increases 
till  he  lives  in  constant  fear  of  a  return  at  any  moment  to  a  prison ; 
the  deterrence  of  which  has  not  been  allowed  to  abate  by  long  use, 
and  therefore  remains  in  full  force. 

Allow  me  to  sum  up  by  saying,  that  I  am  ready  to  maintain  the 
following  propositions  :— 

Firstly — That  adult  reformatories,  or  houses  of  correction  (the 
name  signifies  little),  would  render  our  gaols  more  deterrent 
than  they  now  are,  and  would  themselves  deter  by  the  greater 
length  of  their  detention. 

Secondly — They  would  send  the  prisoners  back  to  society  so  much 
better  fitted  for  work  that  there  would  be  less  danger  of  relapse. 

Thirdly — ^They  would,  by  their  surveillance  physically  incapaci- 
tate a  man  from  a  course  of  crime  for  a  far  longer  period  than  the 
gaol. 

Fourthly — They  would  cost  far  less  to  the  honest  ratepayer. 

And  lastly — The  experiment  may  be  tried  with  good  hope  (not  to 
say  certainty)  of  success,  without  cost  or  risk  to  the  State. 
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CAUSES  OP   CRIME. 

fVhat  are  the  Principal  Causes  of  Crime^  considered  from  a 
Social  Point  of  View  f  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Lettsom 
Elliot,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  the  Birmingham  Borough 
Prison. 

What  are  the  principal  causes  of  crime?  is  a  question  which  it  is  no 
less  important  than  difficult  to  answer.  The  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject cannot  be  denied.  For  if  the  existence  of  crime  in  a  country  is 
a  source  of  degradation,  loss,  and  misery  to  the  whole  community,  if 
it  may  be  described  as  a  mond  disease  which  endangers  the  body 
politic,  and  if,  moreover,  it  must  be  assumed  to  be  endemic,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  it  should  be  carefully  watched  in  its  operation. 
Not  only  should  it  be  dealt  with,  when  discovered,  on  sound  prin- 
ciples, not  only  should  every  care  be  taken  that  its  existence  without 
detection  be  rendered  less  and  less  possible  ;  but  the  sources  of  the 
evil,  and  the  causes  which  predispose  to  it  should  also  be  known, 
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registered^  and  stadied,  with  a  view  to  its  prevention,  if  possible,  and 
to  its  scientific  treatment  when  the  attempt  at  prevention  has  failed. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  this  is  a  branch  of  inquiry  which  has  not 
hitherto  received  the  attention  which  its  importance  demands.  No 
doubt  it  is  a  point  which  has,  more  or  less,  attracted  the  notice  of 
many  able  and  zealous  social  reformers  who  have  considered  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  repression  of  crime,  and  who  have  endeavoured,  in  various 
ways,  to  introduce  sound  principles  into  the  existing  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  the  criminal  population  of  the  country.  But  still,  the  views 
which  have  been  enundated  as  to  the  causes  of  crime  by  individual 
writers,  however  true  and  well  considered  they  have  been,  have  for 
the  most  part,  and  almost  necessarily,  partaken,  more  or  less,  either 
of  a  theoretical  character,  or  they  have  been  grounded  upon  assump- 
tions which  have  lacked  the  support  of  scientific  investigation  ;  or  if 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  tabulate  results,  and  to  arrange  them 
under  specified  heads,  the  want  of  uniformity  in  plan  in  such  tables, 
and  of  a  recognised  classification,  as  a  basis  for  an  extended  and 
general  inquiry,  has  rendered  these  results,  however  interesting  in 
Uiemselves  individually,  almost  worthless  to  the  student  of  social 
science.  And,  consequently,  such  theories  and  such  tables  have  failed 
to  work  that  conviction,  and  to  receive  that  general  acceptance 
which  must  form  the  groundwork  for  future  efforts  towards  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem  in  which  this  section  is  mainly  in- 
terested. If  the  study  of  crime  in  its  origin,  development,  and  treat- 
ment, is  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  science,  we  must  be  content 
in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  accurate  investigation,  to  let  theories 
follow  upon  facts ;  and  the  first  step  towards  arriving  at  sound  con- 
clusions is  to  agree  upon  a  common  basis  for  inquiry,  in  order  that 
the  labour  of  each  inquirer  may  help  to  swell  the  conmion  stock  of 
knowledge,  and  that  the  comparison  of  many  observations  may  ulti- 
mately furnish  reliable  information  as  to  the  sources  of  the  evil  which 
it  is  desired  to  lessen,  if  not  to  eradicate. 

In  1837,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  committee  of  the  London  Sta- 
tistical Society  to  draw  up  forms  of  inquiry  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
the  statistics  of  crime,  and  amongst  other  forms,  there  was  one  tabu- 
lating '^  the  inducements  to  commit  the  offence,"  and  another  giving 
'*  the  proximate  cause  of  offence."  But  either  the  forms  did  not 
obtain  a  wide  circulation,  or  they  did  not  meet  with  approval,  or 
the  labour  of  filling  them  up  was  too  great,  or  the  interest  taken 
in  the  subject  was  not  sufficiently  general ;  whatever  the  cause  may 
have  been,  no  use  appears  to  have  been  made  of  these  tables.  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  similar  attempt  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Social  Science  Association,  as  it  seems  to  me  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  inquiry  now  suggested  to  this  section. 

The  subject,  including,  as  it  docs,  a  vast  range  of  human  actions 
springing  from  the  most  varied  motives,  is  no  less  difficult  than  im- 
portant. It  may  be  considered  in  many  different  ways.  It  may  be 
regarded  either  as  a  religious  or  a  philosophical  question,  or  it  may  be 
looked  at  in  what  may  be  called,  by  some,  its  more  practical  bearings, 
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from  a  social  point  of  view.  In  either  case,  the  inquiry  is  surrounded 
with  difficulties.  The  motiyes  of  human  conduct  are  so  diversified^ 
and  so  many  motives  may  be  involved  in  an  action  apparently  simple, 
that  the  chain  of  moral  causation  is  by  no  means  easy  to  follow. 

In  a  paper  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Burt  before  this  Association,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  first  visit  to  Birmingham,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  causes  of  crime  may  be  classified  as  internal  and  external,  each 
division  being  capable  of  subdivision. 

Thus,  internal  causes  of  crime  may  be  said  to  be  either  positive 
or  negative  ;  t.e.,  crime  may  result  either  from  a  direct  action  of  the 
will,  or  from  the  want  of  proper  self-control.  And  so  external  caoses 
of  crime  may  be  described  as  either  proximate  or  remote  ;  t.e.,  either 
obvious,  immediate,  direct,  and  visible,  or  traceable  through  a  series 
of  external  causes  more  or  less  conducing  to  criminality.  Such  an 
analysis  is  most  useful  as  suggesting  a  method  of  inquiry  into  the 
criminality  of  any  particular  action  (and  this  was  the  object  with  which 
it  was  introduced  into  Mr.  Burt's  paper),  but  hardly  to  furnish  a  basis 
for  the  classification  of  causes  of  crime  in  general.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
a  case  in  which  the  history  of  a  criminal  career  may  bo  regarded  from 
each  one  of  the  four  points  of  view  suggested  by  these  subdivisions. 
And,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  classitying  causes  of  crime,  we  must 
consider  first  whether  we  are  to  inquire  into  internal  or  external 
causes.  An  inquiry  into  the  internal  causes  of  crime,  dealing, 
as  it  necessarily  must  do,  with  hidden  motives  of  conduct,  be- 
longs rather  to  the  domain  of  religion  or  morality  than  to  that  of 
social  science,  and,  consequently,  I  propose  to  confine  myself,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  a  consideration  of  the  external  and  physical  causes  of 
crime,  or,  in  other  words,  to  regard  the  question  from  a  social  point  of 
view ;  although  I  am  aware  that,  however  we  may  limit  the  circle  of 
inquiry,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eliminate  wholly  the  moral  bearings 
of  the  question. 

And  this  seems  to  me  the  more  natural  way  of  dealing  with  tlie 
subject  before  us.  Crime  is  not  necessarily  the  breach  of  a  divuie 
or  of  a  natural  law,  but  of  a  law  imposed  by  a  government  upon  a 
society  for  the  protection  of  individual  rights  in  the  matter  of  the 
person,  property,  or  social  contracts.  The  word  crime  does  not 
necessarily  include  actions  which  are  wrong  in  a  religious  or  moral 
point  of  view,  but  those  which  are  forbidden  in  a  given  society. 
Not  only  have  different  countries  different  laws,  but  in  the  same 
country  the  law  is  perpetually  changing  and  undergoing  modification. 
Acts,  which  at  one  time  and  place  may  be  declared  to  be  forbidden, 
at  another  time  and  in  another  place  may  be  allowed.  So  that  it  is 
a  social  question  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  it  is  perfectly  possible 
and  natural  to  consider  it  from  a  social  point  of  view. 

AiVhat,  then,  are  the  principal  causes  of  crime,  considered  from  a 
social  point  of  view  ?  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that 
I  do  not  consider  that  we  possess  sufficient  materials  to  enable  us  to 
give  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question.  I  feel  that 
I  can  only  add  the  result  of  my  own  local  investigations  to  the 
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isolated  inquiries  that  have  already  heen  made,  and  I  shall  consider 
mj  paper  useful  and  practical  in  the  direct  proportion  that  it  draws 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  calls  forth  discussion,  and  elicits  further 
information  upon  it. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question  before  us  by 
studying  the  causes,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain  them,  of  the  first 
convictions  of  1,000  prisoners  brought  under  my  notice  during  the 
Ipst  eighteen  months.  These  cases  have  been  taken,  without  selec* 
tion,  in  the  order  in  which  they  presented  themselves  to  me  in  the 
course  of  my  daily  visitations ;  and  the  results,  as  given  in  the  accom- 
panying table,  have  been  arrived  at,  partly  from  the  statements,  of  the 
prisoners  themselves,  partly  from  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  crimes  recorded  against  them,  and  partly  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  their  antecedents  and  history.  The  table  shows 
the  sex  of  the  prisoners,  and  also  whether  they  were  indicted  or  sum- 
marily convicted  on  the  occasion  of  their  last  trial.  Debtors  and. 
deserters  have  not  been  included  in  the  examination. 

TABLE  I. 


Kamb«r  examined,  who  on  the 

occasion  of  the  last  offence  had  been 

Firft  ConTletioiu  fnpposed  to  be  tnceable  to 

Indicted. 

Sammarlly 
convicted. 

Total. 

M. 

p. 

M. 

r. 

1.  BcMi  Company : 

a,  Aoquaintances  made  in  the  street, ) 
workshop,  or  home,  &o.             . ) 

12(5 

32 

74 

18 

250 

f » 

h,  Aoquaintances  made  in  the  public  ) 
house,  dancing  saloon,  &c. 

09 

0 

26 

7 

101 

V 

2.  Drink 

43 

13 

126 

23 

205 

3.  Poverty 

* 

11 

6 

25 

10 

52 

4.  Opportunity    . 

5.  Want  of  principle 

33 

7 

35 

2 

77 

44 

11 

o 

7 

67 

6.  Bad  temper     . 

7.  Immorality  or  wantonness 

7 

4 

51 

34 

96 

4 

12 

12 

11 

39 

8.  Incapacity  and  imbecility 

3 

2 

6 

0. 

11 

9.  Other  oauses   .... 

13 

1 

73 

15 

102 

Total     .... 

353 

88 

432 

127 

1000 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  to  which  of  these  causes  the 
criminal  career  of  any  given  prisoner  is  to  be  ascribed  ;  some- 
timesy  and,  indeed,  generally,  two  or  more  of  them  have  combined  to 
produce  the  result  which  has  to  be  recorded,  and  in  such  I  have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  more  prominent  and  immediate  cause, 
and  entered  the  case  accordingly.  Thus,  a  young  woman  who  had 
been  convicted  several  times  for  riotous  conduct  when  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  drink  came  tinder  my  notice.  Her  history  was  most  sad* 
At  an  early  age  she  lost  her  mother.  Her  father  neglected  his 
family,  and  after  a  time  married  again.  The  step-mother  was  harsh 
to  the  children,  who  were  irritable  anii  hot-tempered,  and  resented 
her  behaviour.  First  one  girl  and  then  another  left  home  and  took 
to  bad  courses.  The  young  woman,  whose  case  I  had  to  consider, 
was  as  irritable  as  her  sisters,  and  at  an  early  age  left  her  father's 
house,  and,  under  the  pressure  of  want,  followed  her  sisters'  example. 
While  leading  an  immoral  life,  she  took  to  drinking,  and  in  due 
course  was  brought  before  a  magistrate  and  imprisoned  for  a  drunken 
assault  What  was  the  principal  cause  of  her  first  crime  T  A  bad 
home,  profligate  acquaintances,  drunkenness,  destitution,  bad  temper, 
and  prostitution,  all  combined  to  produce  it ;  but  I  recorded  the  case 
under  the  head  of  ^'  drink,"  because  I  argued  that  if  that  cause  had 
been  eliminated,  the  others,  even  in  combination,  would  not  neces- 
sarily have  caused  her  to  become  an  inmate  of  a  prison. 

Besides  the  causes  which  I  have  given  in  the  above  table  as  pro- 
ducing crime,  there  are  others  which  help  in  perpetuating  it.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  are : — 

1.  Criminal  companionship. 

2.  Criminal  habits  (a)  unfitting  for   labour,  and  (Jbi)  making 
labour  distasteful. 

d.  Loss  of  character,  and  consequent  inability  (a)  to  find  em- 
ployment, and  (h)  to  keep  it. 
4.  Comparative  immunity  from  punishment,  arising  (a)  from 
the  difficulty  of  catching  and  correcting  a  thief,  and  (&)  from 
the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  antecedents  of  travelling  thieves, 
entailing  the  necessity  of  short,  and  wholly  inadequate  sen- 
tences, upon  conviction. 
Tliere  is  much  that  I  should  like  to  say  on  these  heads,  but  I 
must  content  myself  with  merely  mentioning  them,  as  I  do  not  think 
they  bear  directly  upon  the  question  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Section.    I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  on  each  of 
the  causes  enumerated  in  the  above  table. 

1.  Bad  Company  is  the  master-cause  of  crime ;  especially  of  that 
which  is  most  serious  in  a  social  point  of  view.  The  great  majority 
of  professional  thieves  have  been  engaged  in  a  criminal  career  almost 
from  infancy,  and  have  originally  fallen,  not  from  the  promptings  of 
hunger,  not  from  any  special  dishonesty,  not  from  any  peculiar 
moral  obliquity,  but  simply  from  the  influence  of  bad  example  ;  or, 
it  may  be,  from  direct  instruction  in  crime,  at  an  age  when  they 
were  scarcely  capable  of  discerning  between  their  right  hand  and 
their  left.  Of  the  1,000  prisoners  examined  by  me,  895  had  been 
convicted  before  they  were  out  of  their  "  teens." 

They  were  led  into  crime  from  precisely  the  same  motives  that 
have  kept  those  who  now  hear  me  from  such  a  career.  The  ex- 
amples of  those  older  than  themselves,  the  influence  of  associates, 
the  love  of  standing  well  in  the  estimation  of  others,  these  are  the 
causes  which,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  determine  the  career  of 
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every  man.  Example  is  proyerbiallj  more  powerful  than  precept ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  neglected  child  who  is  prepaiing  to  become 
the  inmate  of  a  prison,  both  example  and  precept  frequently  conduce 
to  drag  him  down,  until  he  lapses  into  crime  just  as  naturally  as 
thosOy  who  are  more  happily  situated,  learn  to  avoid  it.  As  a  rule, 
juvenile  offenders  are  very  ignorant,  not  only  of  religious  and 
moral  obligation,  but  of  the  simplest  elements  of  knowledge.  Many 
prisoners  owe  what  education  they  possess  to  the  lessons  of  the 
prison  schoolmaster  and  the  prison  chaplain.  Some,  no  doubt,  have 
had  the  advantage  of  some  little  teaching  in  an  elementary  school. 
These,  however,  are  comparatively  few,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  moral 
teaching  of  a  school  can  produce  but  little  permanent  effect  upon 
the  character  of  children  subjected  to  such  home  influences  as  sur- 
round many  thousands  of  the  yoimg  in  our  large  towns.* 

TABLE  IL — Showing  the  Ages  of  1000  Prisoxess  at  the  Tdob  of  thbie 

FiBST  CoNvicnoN. 


Age. 

Kamber 
examined. 

Age. 

Nambcr 
examined. 

Age. 

Number 
examined. 

10  and  under 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

19 
4 
15 
20 
27 
51 
72 
57 
75 
55 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

44 
45 
41 
28 
33 
40 
30 
22 
32 
24 

Between 
9  and  20 
20    „   30 
30    „   40 
40   „   50 
50    „   60 
60   „  70 
Above  70 

395 

339 

151 

65 

37 

12 

1 

Carried  forward  395 

Carried  forward  339 

Total  .    .    .   1000 

Again,  the  early  loss  of  a  parent,  especially  if  it  be  succeeded  by 
a  second  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  surviving  parent,  is  frequently  a 
cause  of  a  child's  falling  into  bad  company.     129  out  of  369  juveniles 

*  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  society  for  aiding  neglected  children  was 
formed  in  Birmingham,  similar  to  one  which  preyionsly  existed  in  London.  The 
following  are  its  objects  as  given  in  the  Committee's  programme : — 

<*  To  look  after  the  neglected  children  of  the  streets,  with  a  view  of  accom- 
plishing the  following  results : — 1.  To  place  such  as  may  be  proper  objects  in 
certified  industrial  or  other  schools.  2.  To  restore  such  as  may  be  lost  to  their 
parents.  3.  To  report  any  cases  not  coming  within  the  foregoing  heads  to  such 
institution  or  persons  as  may  have  the  means  of  rendering  aid.  4.  To  render 
assistance  to  the  magistrates,  if  required,  in  enforcing  payments  of  contributions 
by  parents  of  children  in  certified  industrial  schools,  towards  the  expenses  of 
such  children.  5.  To  assist  the  manager  of  certified  industrial  schools  in  finding 
employment  for  pupils  wanting  it.  0.  To  visit  children  placed  out  to  service 
after  leaving  certified  industrial  schools.  7.  To  make  inquiries  into  cases  of 
destitute  children  sent  to  the  visitor  by  subscribers.'* 

The  formation  of  such  a  society  is  clearly  a  step  in  the  right  dlroction,  and  I 
hope  the  example  may  be  generally  followed  in  all  large  towns. 
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received  into  the  Birmingham  prison  last  year,  or  nearly  35  per  cent^ 
had  lost  one  or  both  parents.  But  it  is  not  only  orphans  and  the 
neglected  children  of  profligate  and  criminal  parents  who  run  the 
risk  of  criminal  contamination.  Even  those  who  receive  kind  treat- 
ment at  home  are  subjected  to  a  degree  of  temptation  to  which 
the  young  in  a  different  sphere  of  life  are  happily  strangers.  Sent 
out  into  the  world  to  work  at  an  age  when  the  children  of  more 
wealthy  parents  have  hardly  left  (he  nursery,  they  are  frequently 
thrown  amongst  people  whose  ideas  of  moral  obligation  are  of  a 
very  loose  character,  and  they  witness  scenes  and  hear  language 
which  early  familiarizes  them  not  only  with  what  is  wrong,  but 
what  is  criminal.  A  great  deal  of  important  information  has  re« 
cently  been  given  to  the  public  with  respect  to  the  evils  of  agricul- 
tural gangs.  We  must  not  forget  that  a  manufactory  may  also 
become  a  means  of  demoralization.  A  month  ago  a  match  manu- 
facturer of  this  town  prosecuted  eleven  of  his  eniployees,  all  young 
women,  for  stealing  cotton,  and  wax  matches.  It  appeared 
that  for  some  time  past  prosecutor  had  been  suspicious  that  he 
was  bemg  robbed  by  the  prisoners,  who  were  all  in  his  employ, 
and  working  together  in  the  same  shop.  He  comnuuucated  his 
suspicious  to  a  detective,  and  they  went  in  company  to  the  house 
of  one  of  the  prisoners,  and  found  some  cotton  which  the  prose- 
cutor at  once  identified  as  his  property.  She  then  admitted  that 
she  had  taken  it,  and  said  that  ail  in  the  shop  were  guilty,  with  one 
exception,  and  that  the  one  who  would  not  steal  was  intimidated  by 
the  others.  They  then  went  to  the  other  prisoners'  houses  succes- 
sively. At  one  house  a  quantity  of  waste  cotton  was  found,  and  some 
matches.  The  girl  said  she  did  not  take  it  with  any  felonious  inten- 
tion, but  because  she  wanted  to  make  away  with  it,  in  order  to  keep 
level  with  the  other  prisoners  in  her  work.  Prosecutor's  impression 
was  that  a  great  quantity  of  cotton  had  been  destroyed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  rid  of  it,  as  they  were  paid  for  their  work  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  they  used.  The  prosecutor  said  it  had  given  him  a 
great  deal  of  pain  to  bring  the  prisoners  before  the  magistrates,  and 
if  it  was  agreeable  to  the  bench  he  should  he  satisfied  if  they  were 
discharged  with  a  severe  reprimand.  The  magistrate  discharged 
them,  saying  that  the  older  prisoners  were  much  more  to  blame  than 
the  younger  ones,  for  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  latter  were  following 
their  example,  and  would  not  have  stolen  had  they  not  been  led  on. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  employers  of  labour  who  recognise  the 
responsibility  of  assembling  a  large  number  of  persons  of  all  ages  in 
their  workshops  and  manufactories ;  and  who  endeavour  to  bring  a 
good  infiuence  to  bear  upon  their  workpeople ;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
there  are  many  also  whose  only  idea  of  supervision  is  to  see  that  a 
fair  amount  of  work  is  given  in  return  for  a  fair  amount  of  wages  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  any 
further  interference  would  be  tolerated  by  those  in  whose  interests 
it  might  be  attempted  • 

Even  a  school  may  become  a  centre  of  social  contamination  by 
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introducing  children  of  respectable  parents  to  those  who  have  grown 
up  in  the  paths  of  dishonesty  ;  while  those,  whose  only  play-ground 
is  the  street,  must  also,  necessarily,  be  brought  into  contact  with 
some  who,  if  they  have  the  opportunity,  will  tempt  them  to  break  the 
law.  Those  who  had  been  already  accustomed  to  pilfering  would 
ridicule  the  idea  of  staying  quietly  at  school  or  of  working  all  day 
long  for  2s.  or  3s.  a  week,  when  they  might  so  easily  live  by  a  little 
daring  and  adventure,  and  thus  a  career  of  crime  may  be  commenced 
— almost  in  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  which,  if  it  remains  for  some 
little  time  undiscovered,  may  take  the  form  of  a  fixed  habit,  and 
which,  under  any  circumstances,  may  consign  the  unhappy  victim  of 
bad  company  to  a  prison. 

Bat  again,  there  is  another  consideration  which  may  help  to 
explain  the  prominence  which  has  been  ascribed  to  bad  company  in 
the  production  of  crime.  In  manufacturing  towns,  mary  boys  and 
girls  are  in  the  receipt  of  wages  sufficiently  large  to  render  them  at  a 
very  early  age  independent  of  parental  control.  If  interference  on 
the  part  of  relatives  in  the  choice  of  companionships,  or  remonstrance 
against  late  or  irregular  hours  be  attempted,  it  is  often  resented,  and 
sometimes  results  in  the  young  person  leaving  the  home  and  going 
into  lodgings.  Oftener  still,  perhaps,  no  interference  or  attempt  at 
restraint  is  thought  of,  from  a  consciousness  of  the  inability  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  to  enforce  discipline ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
an  amount  of  liberty,  not  to  say  licence,  is  permitted,  which  cannot 
fail  to  expose  young  people  to  most  serious  temptations.  Many 
places  of  public  entertainment  and  amusement,  theatres,  dancing 
saloons,  free-and-easys,  aud  houses  of  a  still  more  questionable 
character,  bring  the  comparatively  innocent  into  contact  with 
demoralizing  companions,  and  a  familiarity  with  evil  lessens  the 
sense  of  shame,  which  might  have  been  a  safeguard  against  its 
enticements  ;  and  we  can,  therefore,  scarcely  wonder  that  so  many 
as  10  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  examined  by  me  owed  their  first 
convictions  to  acquaintances  made  in  the  public  house  and  places  of 
the  kind  I  have  specified,  while  another  25  per  cent,  first  came  into 
prison  in  consequence  of  bad  home  influences. 

I  have  been  speaking  chiefly  of  the  risk  incurred  by  the  young 
from  bad  company,  but  the  companionship  with  evil  is  dangerous 
not  only  to  the  young.  Many  a  man,  who  had  hitherto  stood  well  with 
his  employer,  has  had  to  date  his  fall  from  the  enticements  of  those 
whom  he  met  in  such  places  as  have  been  mentioned,  and  has  been 
induced  to  aid  in  some  criminal  act  into  which  he  would  never  have 
been  drawn  had  he  avoided  the  neighbourhood  of  such  contamination. 

2.  Drink, — Another  most  prolific  source  of  crime  is  drunkenness. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply  testimonies  of  judges,  social  re- 
formers, chaplains,  and  governors  of  prisons,  in  support  of  such  a 
statement.  It  is  a  cause  not  only  of  crime,  but  of  a  vast  amount  of 
the  degradation,  misery,  and  poverty,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
country.  It  operates  in  very  many  ways  in  producing  the  disastrous 
consequences  with  which   it  is  charged.     It  ruins  the  health,  it 
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encourages  eztrayagance,  and  renders  a  man  less  fit  for  labour.  It 
disqualifies  bim  for  places  of  trust  by  inducing  babits  of  irregularity 
and  carelessness.  It  steals  away  bis  reason,  until  tbe  very  sense  of 
sbame  is  lost,  and  tbe  voice  of  religion  and  of  donscience  appeal  alike  in 
vain.  It  entails  miseries  upon  a  man's  posterity,  and  weakly  cbildren 
and  impaired  constitutions  testify  bow  the  parents'  sin  may  be  visited 
upon  bis  cbildren's  cbildren.  Terrible,  bowever,  as  are  tbe  effects 
of  tbis  wide-spread  evil  in  a  moral,  social,  and  pbysical  point 
of  view,  I  am  inclined  to  tbink  tbat  its  influence  as  a  direct 
cause  of  crime  bas  been  mucb  exaggerated.  One  cbaplain,  in  his 
evidence  before  Lord  Harrowby's  Committee  on  tbe  Beer  Bill,  states 
tbat  four-fiflbs  of  tbe  crimes  committed  by  tbe  agricultural  popula- 
tion are  traceable  to  beer-bouses.  Another  bas  no  hesitation  in 
saying  tbat  these  have  been  the  source  of  ruin  to  most  of  the  inmates 
of  bis  gaol.  Another  bad  received  from  all  the  prisoners,  with  one 
single  exception,  an  acknowledgment  that  their  incarceration  might 
be  attributed  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  beer-shops  for  tbe  indul- 
gence of  their  drinking  propensities.  Another,  in  supporting  the 
statement  tbat  "  crimes  generally,  if  not  invariably,  originate  in  the 
frequenting  of  beer-bouses,"  says  tbat  fifteen  out  of  twenty  men  bad  so 
confessed  during  their  imprisonment. 

Archdeacon  Sandford,  in  the  appendix  to  tbe  admirable  charge 
delivered  by  bim  to  the  clergy  of  tbis  archdeaconry  in  1867,  gives 
still  more  startling  testimonies  from  chaplains  and  governors  of 
prisons.  One  chaplain  says  tbat  of  the  prisoners  coming  under  bis 
notice  24  per  cent,  were  mischievously  drunk  at  the  time  of  their 
offence,  and  that  to  tbe  amount  of  81  per  cent,  the  love  of  drink  was 
the  cause  of  their  falling  into  crime.  Another  thinks  that  '^  drunken- 
ness, England's  vice,  lies  at  tbe  root  of  90  out  of  every  100  cases 
sent  to  prison."  A  governor  of  a  prison,  giving  the  result  of  thirty- 
seven  years'  experience,  estimates  that  nine-tenths,  at  least,  of  those 
incarcerated  were  tbe  victims  of  intemperance ;  and  another  fixes  the 
number  at  from  90  to  92  per  cent. 

I  have  read  these  and  similar  statements  with  an  astonishment 
bordering  on  incredulity,  and  have  asked  myself  what  can  be  the  cause 
of  the  crimes  committed  in  Mabomedan  countries  by  the  followers  of 
the  Prophet,  who  said  "  Alcohol  is  the  mother  of  sins,"  and  who  for- 
bade the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  I  can  only  explain  such  state- 
ments on  one  of  two  suppositions : — either  tbat  the  crimes  in  the 
districts  reported  on  differed  very  widely  from  those  which  supply 
the  Birmingham  prison;  or  that  the  ingenuity  of  tbe  officers, 
whose  opinions  have  been  quoted,  in  tracing  the  causes  of  crime  was 
such  as  to  be  paralleled  only  in  tbe  narrative  of  Dame  Trot  and  her 
Pig,  in  which  tbe  animal's  ultimate  consent  to  get  over  a  stile  is 
shown  to  be  clearly  traceable  to  the  enticement  of  drink.  It  will 
doubtless  be  remembered  that  a  cup  of  milk  induced  a  cat  to  set  in 
motion  a  train  of  circumstances  which  finally  relieved  tbe  old  woman 
of  her  temporary  embarrassment. 

The  police  returns  for  tbis  district  show  tbat  on  an  average  of 
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lurg,  ended  Sept.  29>  1867,  the  number  annually  proceeded 
for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  were  1,464.  Of  these  810 
icharged  on  trial,  892  were  fined,  and  262  sent  to  prison, 
rage  number  of  prisoners  received  in  one  year  at  the 
ham  Borough  Gaol  during  the  same  time  was  2,616;  so 
number  received  as  being  drunk  and  disorderly  was  only 
2ent.  of  the  whole  number  of  receipts.  I  am  quite  wiUing 
'  that  many  of  the  assaults  and  crimes  which  are  classified 
ther  heads,  were  more  or  less  directly  traceable  to  drink, 
i  I  cannot  see  that  the  evidence  of  the  police  returns  for 
net  at  all  supports  such  statements  as  I  have  quoted,  and 
r  my  own  experience  does  not  bear  them  out.  The  foUow- 
3  gives  the  result  of  my  exandnation  of  500  prisoners,  taken 
rder  in  which  they  presented  themselves  to  me  in  my  daily 
ns;  and  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  I  am 
add  the  result  of  my  examination  of  fifty  prisoners  under  his 
I  believe  the  comparison  of  the  two  parts  of  the  table  wUl 
i  instructive, 
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table  shows  that  43*6  per  cent,  of  the  Protestant  prisoners, 
per  cent,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prisoners,  examined  by  me, 
heir  incarceration  to  drink,  or  drunken  habits,  or  associa- 
th  drunken  companions.  And  if  the  two  classes  of  prisoners 
in  together,  it  will  be  found  that  my  experience  agrees 
y  with  that  of  the  Rev.  John  Clay,  late  chaplain  of  the 
.  House  of  Correction,  who,  in  1837,  writing  on  the  causes 
}rought  1,000  prisoners  to  Preston  Gaol,  mentions  455  cases 
5  per  cent.)  as  attributable  to  drink.  My  primary  inquiry, 
r,  does  not  relate  to  the  causes  of  the  last  convictions,  but 
irst  convictions  of  the  criminals  coming  under  my  notice.  My 
a  not  to  trace  the  habits  of  criminals,  but  the  causes  which 
iiem  what  they  are;  and  the  question  is  not  whether  the 
1  class  is  addicted  to  drinking,  but  whether  drunkenness  has 
lem  criminals.    My  first  table  shows  that  in  my  opinion  only 
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20*5  per  cent,  of  first  convictions  are  directly  traceable  to  intem- 
perance. 

8.  Poverty, — Want  of  employment,  support,  or  clothes,  is  often  a 
cause  of  crime,  though  not  to  the  extent  that  might  be  imagined.  I 
have  attributed  only  5*2  per  cent,  of  fii-st  convictions  to  this  cause. 
This,  however,  represents  only  the  direct  action  of  poverty  in  causing 
crime.  Indirectly  it  operates  much  more  powerfully  by  producing 
loss  of  self-respect-,  and  necessitatiug  a  residence  in  undesirable 
neighbourhoods,  and  amongst  people  already  familiarized  with  crime: 

A  poverty-stricken  district  is  generally  a  criminal  district ;  and  I 
believe  that  the  system  of  out-door  relief,  maintaining  as  it  does, 
without  any  moral  supervision,  a  number  of  people  by  doles  barely 
necessary  to  support  existence,  has  much  to  do  with  the  production 
of  that  moral  atmosphere  in  our  large  towns  which  is  directly  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  crime.  When  starvation  stares  persons  in  the 
face,  they  are  not  very  likely  to  be  over  scrupulous  as  to  the  character 
of  the  people  they  take  in  as  lodgers,  or  over  inquisitive  as  to  the 
sources  from  which  they  can  derive  cheap  supplies. 

In  manufacturing  districts  (and  I  suppose  the  same  is  true  of  agri- 
cultural districts)  there  is  generally  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
are  willing  to  work  when  work  is  remunerative  and  easily  obtained, 
but  who,  when  they  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  require  but  little 
inducement  to  take  to  dishonest  courses.  I  believe  that  at  times, 
when  employment  is  scarce,  poverty,  co-operating  with  other  circum- 
stances, is  a  very  influential  cause  of  crime.* 

The  loss  of  a  place  of  work,  by  leading  to  compulsory  idleness, 
throws  a  man  into  the  way  of  temptation ;  and,  frequently,  povor^ 
leads  to  drunkenness,  even  as  drunkenness  leads  to  poverty,  and  when 
they  both  co-operate  with  the  enticements  of  unscrupulous  companions 
they,  not  unfrequently,  bring  their  unhappy  victim  to  a  prison. 
Again,  the  want  of  decent  clothes  is  often  indirectly  the  cause  of 
crime  ;  a  man  under  such  circumstances  is  ashamed  to  &sk  for 
employment,  and  dreads  the  ridicule  of  his  fellow  workmen.  Besides, 
persons  wiH  not  employ  a  man  who  comes  to  them  in  rags,  even  if 
he  is  willing  and  able  to  work;  and  my  experience  as  Secretary  of 
the  Birmingham  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  has  taught  me 
that  an  expenditure  of  a  few  shillings  in  clothes  may  frequently  be 
the  means  of  enabling  a  man  to  look  for  and  find  employment,  wbo^ 
without  such  assistance,  would,  almost  certainly,  have  relapsed  into 
crime. 

4t,   Opportunity. — The  temptation    arising    from    opportunity  is 
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*  This  opinion  hardly  coincides  with  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  John  Clay, 
■who,  speaking  of  a  period  of  unprecedented  distress  at  Preston,  says,  "  During 
this  period  the  felony  list  presented  no  augmentations.  While  40,000  or  50,000  of 
the  poor  were  existing  upon  charitable  contributions,  it  cannot  be  ascertained 
that  a  single  theft  (recorded  in  the  calendar),  was  caused  solely  by  hunger.  The 
few  persons  who  pleaded  distress  as  an  excuse  for  their  ofifences  were,  in  every 
case,  old  offenders."  He  explains  this  by  the  consideration  that  when  money  is 
scarce  there  hi  less  dnmkenhess. 
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Another  scmroe  of  crime.  When  we  think  of  the  chances  of  pilfering 
which  are  daily  placed  in  the  way  of  clerks,  servants,  shopmen, 
w<»*kmen,  porters,  labourers,  women  and  children — the  vast  amount 
of  property  and  valuables  which  passes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  through 
numerous  hands  subjected  to  very  imperfect  supervision,  the  wonder 
is,  not  that  there  should  be  so  much,  but  so  little  crime  attributable  to 
this  head.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  peculation  exists  which  is  never 
detected,  or  which  is  known  and  tolerated  by  employers,  but  still  it 
is  gratifying  to  think  that  only  7*7  per  cent,  of  the  crime  of  this  town 
is  due  to  this  cause.  This  number  would  be  still  more  reduced,  if 
opportunity  alone  was  the  tempting  cause,  as  I  have  generally  found 
that  in  the  cases  entered  under  this  head  other  causes  have  co-operated 
with  the  temptation. 

5.  Want  of  Principle. — There  are  certain  crimes  to  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  ascribe  any  external  cause ;  crimes  committed  without  any 
direct  temptation  from  bad  companions,  or  from  the  pressure  of 
circumstances  ;  crimes  resulting  not  so  much  from  ignorance  as  from 
the  abuse  of  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge  ;  not  so  much  from  weak- 
ness of  character,  as  from  unscrupulousness  in  the  adoption  of  means 
to  secure  a  desired  end.  Inciting  to  steal,  receiving  stolen  goods, 
using  false  weights,  uttering  and  making  counterfeit  coin  and  notes, 
forging  trade  marks,  obtaining  money  and  goods  by  false  pretences, 
these  and  such  like  are  crimes,  the  temptation  to  commit  which  arises 
rather  from  within  than  from  without ;  those  who  commit  them  have 
generally  sufficient  cunning  to  make  their  detection  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  and,  consequently,  although  there  are  a  great  many  persons 
living  by  such  dishonest  practices,  the  number  against  whom  guilt 
can  be  proved  is  comparatively  small.  My  table  shows  that  6*7  per 
eeaU  only  of  first  convictions  were  traceable  to  what  I  have  called 
want  of  principle,  and  that  of  the  67  who  were  thus  registered,  no 
less  than  55  had  committed  offences  which  on  the  occasion  of  their 
last  imprisonment  had  been  sent  for  trial  either  to  the  assizes  or 
sessions. 

6,  7,  8.  Physical  causes. — Bad  temper,  wantonness,  and  incapacity 
for  work  are  whiit  may  be  called  physical  causes  of  crime.  The 
influence  of  natural  predisposition  in  causing  crime,  is  apt  to  be  very 
much  underrated.  Bad  temper  as  a  direct  cause  of  assaults  and 
neighbours'  quarrels,  may  take  rank  beside  drink  itself ;  while  as  a 
cause  of  the  most  serious  of  all  crim^,  murders  and  manslaughter, 
it  may  be  said  to  stand  pre-eminent.  And  I  believe,  that  quite  as 
many  persons  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  or  keeping  places  of  service 
or  of  work,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  control  of  temper,  as  from 
dishonesty  or  loss  of  character.  Malice,  an  exaggerated  sense  of 
wrongs,  envy,  jealousy,  inability  to  bear  disappointment,  these  are 
qualities  which  may  be  classed  under  the  general  name  of  bad  temper, 
and  lead  to  some  of  the  most  serious  ofiences  against  the  person 
which  appear  on  the  calendar  at  the  assizes  and  sessions.  The 
degree  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  persons  acting  under  strong 
natural  propensities  is  very  difficult  to  determine.    In  many  cases 
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the  persons  acting  under  these  influences  are  clearly  not  respon- 
sible for  their  actions,  and  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  on  the  ground 
of  insanity  saves  them  from  the  punishment  which  would  have 
been  awarded  to  their  crime ;  in  many  more  instances,  where 
the  plea  of  insanity  is  not  allowed,  extenuating  circumstances  are 
taken  into  consideration  in  mitigation  of  the  sentence.  The  law  in 
dealing  with  offenders  must  look  mainly  at  the  outward  act,  and  yet 
many  offences  are  committed  which  the  law  is  obliged  to  punish  with 
the  utmost  severity,  of  which,  I  fully  believe,  the  moral  guilt  is 
comparatively  small.  Physical  causes  may  be  operating  of  which  no 
cognizance  can  be  taken  by  a  jury,  and  a  man  may  possess  a  disposi- 
tion and  a  temperament  which  may  lead  him  to  commit  certain  crimes 
with  a  certainty  which  is  perhaps  only  partially  recognised.  Of 
course  where  these  propensities  exist,  there  is  all  the  more  need  of 
that  moral  culture  which  might  enable  a  man  to  overcome  them ; 
still,  in  speaking  of  causes  of  crime  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
operation  of  physical  qualities  which  predispose  to  and,  in  the  absence 
of  such  culture,  lead  to  crime.  Not  only  bad  temper,  strong  animal 
propensities,  and  bodily  and  mental  incapacity,  but  even  the  love  of 
drink  and  of  thieving  may  be  inherited.  These  natural  predisposi- 
tions co-exist  with  peculiarities  of  form  and  outward  development, 
which  enable  any  one  who  has  been  brought  into  contact  with  the 
criminal  classes  to  any  great  extent  to  tell  by  a  mere  glance  at  a 
prisoner  the  character  of  the  crime  for  which  he  is  imprisoned.  I 
believe  that  a  prison  officer  may  pass  down  a  corridor,  opening  cell 
afler  cell,  and,  without  any  previous  acquaintance  with  the  inmates, 
predicate  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  confidence  the  peculiar 
criminal  class  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  It  is  not  only  that 
criminal  habit  gives  a  peculiar  look  to  a  man's  &ce, — the  manner,  the 
voice,  the  physical  form  tell  their  tale  just  as  certainly  as  (perhaps 
more  certainly  than)  the  prison  card  which  hangs  up  in  his  cell,  or 
the  folio  which  contains  the  record  of  his  antecedents.  If  this  be 
so,  it  will  not  be  thought  surprising  that  so  many  as  14*6  percent 
of  first  convictions  are  due  to  what  I  have  called  physical  causes  of 
crime. 

9.  Other  causes, — ^This  heading  includes  the  cases  in  which  I 
was  unable  to  ascertain  the  original  causes  of  crime  to  my  own 
satisfaction,  or  which  I  could  not  enter  under  either  of  the  former 
heads.  Many  persons  come  to  prison  for  offences  against  society, 
which  in  some  places  would  hardly  be  defined  as  crimes,  but  which 
in  a  large  town  have  to  be  forbidden.  Stone-throwing,  bathing, 
breaking  shrubs,  abusing  the  police,  begging,  absconding  from 
apprenticeship,  obstruction,  and  breaches  of  the  by-laws  generally, 
proceed  from  causes  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  specify.  This 
class  of  offences  would  in  many  instances  never  have  consigned 
those  who  committed  them  to  a  prison,  if  a  few  shillings  had  been 
forthcoming  to  pay  a  fine.  I  remember  a  case  in  which  two  persons 
were  brought  before  a  magistrate— a  master  and  his  man — ^for 
shouting  in  the  market-hall,  the  former  employing  the  latter  to  do 
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what  the  by-laws  forbid.  They  were  both  fined  The  master 
paid  the  money,  and  the  man  came  into  prison  to  learn  a  moral 
similar  to  that  conveyed  in  the  fable  of  the  ass  going  out  hunting 
with  the  lion.  Again,  a  woman  was  lately  sent  to  prison  for 
defacing  a  voting  register,  by  tearing  off  two  of  its  pages.  When 
questioned  as  to  her  motive  for  committing  the  act,  she  said  that 
she  took  them  with  a  view  to  getting  her  children  to  read  them  to 
her  in  the  evening.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  name  for  the  cause 
of  such  a  criminal  greed  for  information.  Imagine  the  instruction 
to  be  derived  from  the  perusal  of  two  folio  pages  of  the  names, 
addresses,  and  qualifications  of  lucky  possessors  of  the  franchise. 
The  &ct  is,  there  is  a  class  amongst  us  who  seem  as  if  they  can 
hardly  keep  out  of  prison.  The  ancient  Romans  would  have  called 
them  Proletarii,  expressing  by  the  term  a  charitable  hope  that  their 
posterity  might  be  better  than  themselves,  and  if  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  borrow  the  word,  I  would  submit  that  Froletarianism  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  crime,  and  would  be  found  to  include  the  majority 
of  the  cases  which  have  been  entered  under  my  last  heading,  and 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  amount  to  no  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  examined  by  me. 

I  purposely  refrain  from  suggesting  any  remedies  for  the  evils  to 
whidL  I  have  endeavoured  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public.  I 
shall  be  satisfied  if  anything  which  has  been  said  be  the  means  of 
inducing  those  who  have  hitherto  almost  exclusively  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  subject  of  criminal  treatment,  to  consider  whether  It 
may  not  be  worth  while,  by  education  or  legislation,  to  strive  to 
anticipate  the  necessity  of  such  treatment  by  preventing  persons 
becoming  criminab  at  all. 

I  will  only  say  in  conclusion  that,  as  crime  is  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  a  pre-existing  moral  and  social  corruption  in  a  country, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  unmitigated  evil  which  some  may  think  it. 
It  is  the  instrument  of  a  rough  discipline  whereby  a  nation  may  be 
taught  its  moral  and  social  responsibilities.  It  supplies  a  proof 
which  can  hardly  be  misunderstood  that  such  responsibilities  cannot 
be  neglected  without  producing  most  serious  consequences.  And 
even  as  the  plagues  and  famines  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  become 
things  of  the  past,  in  consequence  of  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  natural  causes  which  led  to  them,  so  I  fully  believe,  an  intelligent 
study  of  the  laws  of  social  science,  and  u  judicious  legislation  founded 
upon  such  knowledge,  may  lead  to  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
crime  in  this  and  other  countries,  which  would  leave  us  but  little 
to  desire.  At  any  rate  there  are  simple  remedies  for  the  prevention 
or  mitigation  of  the  evil,  which  have  been  suggested  from  time  to 
time,  which  it  is  equally  foolish  and  sinful  to  neglect;  and  until 
these  have  been  fairly  tried  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  possible  re- 
pression of  crime  as  being  the  baseless  vision  of  the  enthusiast,  or 
the  Utopian  dream  of  the  philanthropist. 
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On  the  Same.    By  Thomas  Beqqs. 

I  DEEM  it  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  any  statistical  proof  as  to  the 
increase  of  pauperism  and  crime,  as  that  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt 
in  the  Poor  Law  and  Criminal  Beturns.    The  increase  is  not  wholly 
explained  by  the  commercial  depression  of  the  last  three  years, — 
it  has  to  be  accounted  for  in  several  other  ways.    We  have  to  deal 
with  the  fact,  and  besides  this  there  is  undoubted  evidence  that  a 
class  of  offences  which  are  not  amenable  to  law,  but  which  inflict 
quite  as  much    mischief  as  those  which  are,  are  greatly  on  the 
increase;  and  such  are  the  legitimate  oflspring  of  our  luxurious  habits. 
Old  forms  of  vice  have  become  more  virulent,  and  new  forms  of 
crime    obtrude    themselves    upon    our  attention.     There  must  be 
something  seriously  defective  in  our  institutions,  or  in  our  mode  of 
treatment,  when  we  fail  to  keep  great  evils  in  check.     Notwith- 
standing the  acknowledged  failure,  we  continue  to  receive  invitations 
to  consider  new  and  improved  plans  of  prison  discipline,  reforms 
in  the  Poor  Law  administration,  and  schemes  for  the  employment  of 
the  ablebodied  poor,  as  if  our  business  lay  in  simple  attempts  to 
restrain  and  reclaim  the  erring,  or  to  find  food  and  raiment  for  the 
destitute.      It  will  be  more  philosophical,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
course   which    is   dictated  to  us  by  christian  duty,  to    ascertain 
whether  something  cannot  be  done  in  the  way  of  prevention,  and 
whether  we  cannot  intercept  the  supply  of  recruits  which  are  daily 
filling  up  the  ranks  of  the  dangerous  classes.     It  will  not  do  to 
admit  that  the  evil  is  one  we  can  do  nothing  to  lessen,  and  it  is  an 
aggravation  of  the  evil  itself  to  confine  our  exertions  merely  to 
modes  of  treatment.     For  more  than  half  a  century  writers  on  this 
subject  have  pointed  out  the  injurious  effects  of  d^tributing  large 
aums  in  eleemosynary  aid;  they  have  said  that  such  expenditure 
would  increase  the  number  of  the  poor  without  diminishing  the 
miseries  of   poverty,  and  that  our  benevolent  institutions  created 
more  poverty  than  they  relieved. 

Notwithstanding  the  voice  of  warning  so  often  raised,  we  adhere 
to  the  old  course.  Whenever  an  evil  attracts  public  notice  by  an 
unusual  development,  the  amiable  sciolists  of  the  day  adopt  one  of 
two  courses.  They  either  rush  to  the  Legislature  to  ask  for  a  new 
law,  or  they  attempt  to  establish  a  voluntary  association.  It  is  a 
stereotyped  way  of  doing  things.  They  do  not  pause  to  inquire 
whether  the  desired  residt  might  not  be  the  more  readily  attained 
by  the  removal  of  some  existing  law,  or  by  putting  to  its  proper 
purpose  some  sleepy  machinery,  established  by  our  fiithers  to  do 
the  very  thing  they  seek  to  accomplish.  I  scarcely  know  which  is  the 
worst,  the  insatiable  mania  for  Law  making,  or  the  restless  desire 
to  form  new  associations ;  but  each  of  them  has  the  tendency,  and 
they  often  succeed  in  distracting  the  attention  of  the  well-meaning 
and  the  benevolent  from  the  real  disease  and  its  proper  treatment^ 
to  some  of  the  symptoms  and  to  the  adoption  of  some  empirical 
remedies.     At  this  time  an  association  is  spoken  of  to  organise 
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methods  of  finding  employment  for  the  destitute  bat  able-bodied  of 
oar  poor.  I  am  not  about  to  oppose  such  an  attempt,  but  I  think 
that  such  a  proposal  should  be  most  carefully  weighed  before  it  is  acted 
upon,  and  that  It  should  follow  our  inquiries  rather  than  precede 
them.  The  first  thing  to  do,  is  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  which  exist.  It  will  be  seen 
that  we  haye  institutions  for  the  relief  of  every  kind  of  safiering, 
and  yet  that  sufiering  is  on  the  increase.  The  Times  newspaper  is 
rendering  most  valuable  service  by  opening  its  columns  to  inquiries 
of  this  kind,  and  I  hope  jthe  result  will  be  a  check  upon  the  formation 
of  new  associations,  as  well  as  a  reform  in  the  administration  of 
those  which  already  exist.  It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  tell  the 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  whose  hands  are  ''open  as  day  to  melting 
charity,"  that  the  sums  they  so  cheerfully  contribute  ai*e  worse  than 
wasted,  inasmuch  as  they  nurse  improvidence,  idleness,  and  vice. 
I  intend  no  refiection  upon  those  who  have  to  administer  the  funds, 
as  they  generally  congratulate  themselves  that  they  are  engaged  in 
a  most  beneficent  work.  We  have  all  witnessed  the  formation  of 
8ome  new  association.  The  process  is  very  much  the  same  in  all 
cases,  and  seems  to  be  this.  A  number  of  zealous  men  are  brought 
together  at  some  great  emergency,  and  they  listen  to  a  tale  of  woe,  a 
narrative  of  distress,  and  on  inquiry  it  appears  that  there  is  no 
special  provision  made  to  meet  the  particular  kind  of  distress,  or,  if 
there  be,  it  is  not  done  in  the  right  way ;  or  the  institution  is  in  the 
wrong  neighbourhood,  or  it  is  not  able  to  meet  all  the  demands  made 
upon  it.  Upon  this  a  committee  is  formed,  and  that  committee 
appoints  a  stafi*  of  officers  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  to  the  duties 
laid  down  to  them  by  the  general  committee  and  to  collect  subscrip- 
tions ;  and  then  that  institution  takes  its  place  among  the  permanent 
institutions  of  the  day.  We  have  many  very  noble  institutions,  but 
we  have  many  which  have  outlived  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
formed — have,  in  fact,  survived  their  usefulness.  In  contending 
with  that  increase  of  vice  and  misery  to  which  I  have  referred,  it 
will  not  do  to  rely  upon  new  laws  or  new  voluntary  associations. 
The  evil  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  such  efforts. 

As  the  point  is  an  important  one  I  must  for  a  few  minutes  dwell 
upon  it.  In  the  first  place,  these  institutions  only  enable  men  to 
do  good  by  proxy,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  evil  itself,  or  the 
sufiering  never  comes  before  them.  The  subscribers  relegate  a  dis- 
agreeable duty  and  evade  a  serious  responsibility  ;  and  it  expands 
still  further  that  frontier  ground  which  separates  the  rich  from  com- 
munication with  their  poorer  brethren.  In  the  second  place,  these 
institutions  throw  temptation  in  the  way  of  a  struggling  class,  so 
that  a  departure  from  duty  on  the  part  of  the  giver  ends  in  a  breach 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  recipient.  Why  should  a  poor  man 
provide  for  the  contingencies  of  the  future,  when  a  number  of 
benevolent  ladies  and  gentlemen  hav^  made  provision  to  meet  them  ? 
Why  should  the  poor  woman  make  provision  for  her  confinement 
when  there  is  a  Lying-in  Hospital  in  the  next  street?     In  the  third 
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place,  they  divert  from  its  legitimate  employment  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  turn  it  into  the  channels  of  waste.  This  is  a  view 
seldom  taken,  and  it  may  be  pronounced  harsh  or  absurd,  but  it 
cannot  be  so  dismissed.  Let  no  man  suppose  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  he  spends  a  sovereign  in  the  purchase  of  an 
article  upon  which  human  skill  and  labour  have  been  employed,  or 
throws  the  sovereign  into  the  Thames ;  nor  must  he  suppose  that 
the  appropriation  concerns  no  one  but  himself.  It  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  whole  community  what  each  man  does  with  his 
earnings  and  his  savings.  It  is  just  as  possible  for  a  nation  to  be 
impoverished  by  a  lavish  and  excessive  expenditure  as  it  is  for  an 
individual.  If  a  man  gives  five  pounds  to  a  charitable  institution  he 
has  that  sum  less  to  spend  upon  something  else,  and  if  that  sum  is  really 
not  answering  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed — that  is,  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering — then  it  has  been  employed  to  much 
worse  ends  than  if  it  had  been  throvm  into  the  sea.  I  will  take  this 
on  a  larger  scale.  We  expend  about  £7,000,000  per  annum  upon 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  Will  any  man  ask  himself  what  this  would  do 
if  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers  T  I  insist  that  fiome  portion 
of  the  sympathy  we  exhaust  upon  the  indigent  should  be  reserved 
for  those  who  have  to  pay  the  rates.  Many  of  the  ratepayers  are 
struggling  men  with  large  families  to  maintain,  and  it  is  certain  that 
many  of  the  families  who  burthen  our  public  charities  spend  more 
per  head  upon  vicious  indulgences  than  a  large  number  of  ratepayers 
can  afford  to  expend  upon  legitimate  luxuries.  The  disease  of  alms- 
giving is  prevalent  among  the  rich,  and  that  of  begging  quite  as 
active  among  the  poor — the  one  giving  birth  to  and  nurturing  the 
other.  These  have  an  intimate  relation  to  the  proper  treatment  of 
crime  and  pauperism.  The  first  thing  in  opening  up  a  new  career  is 
to  cease  to  do  wrong. 

I  object,  then,  to  any  new  organization,  as  I  think  that  will  not 
ud  at  all  in  the  work  before  us.  I  am  not  asking  at  this  moment 
how  the  pauper  can  be  fed,  but  what  means  we  can  employ  to 
prevent  another  pauper  being  added  to  the  mass  already  in  existence. 
By  all  means  let  us  see  how  we  can  employ  the  destitute,  but  let  us 
not  forget  to  inquire  how  the  ranks  of  the  destitute  may  be  thinned. 
How  can  we  correct  the  downward  tendency  of  the  age  ?  In  peru- 
sing the  inquiry  I  shall  take  it  that  crime  and  pauperism  have 
one  common  origin,  and  require  modifications  of  the  same  general 
treatment. 

It  may  be  useful,  before  entering  upon  the  causes  of  pauperism 
and  crime,  to  glance  at  some  of  the  alleged  causes.  There  is  one 
which  has,  of  late,  assumed  grave  proportions,  and  that  is  the  "  over- 
population theory."  It  ever  and  anon  starts  up  and  as  suddenly 
disappears;  but  lately,  in  a  society  composed  chiefly  of  medical  men, 
a  member  of  that  honourable  profession  produced  a  paper  in  which 
he  asserted  ''that  the  struggle  for  existence  had  been  caused  by  the 
well-known  tendency  of  all  organized  beings  to  reproduce  their 
numbers  more  rapidly  than  they  could  obtain  food,"  and  be  went  on 
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to  ascribe  our  present  snffeiing  to  this  cause.  I  do  not  propose  to 
enter  upon  an  inquiry  as  to  the  soundness  of  what  is  termed  the 
Malthusian  theory,  but  simply  to  deny  in  the  most  distinct  manner, 
that  the  operation  of  the  law,  which  Malthus  was  not  the  first  to 
discover,  although  he  was  the  first  to  lay  it  down  in  a  categorical 
formula^  has  produced  the  suffering  of  which  we  complain,  or  that 
limiting  the  size  of  families  is  a  rational  or  practicable  means  of 
bringing  relief.  Such  theories  can  only  lead  the  mind  astray,  if 
they  do  not  produce  more  mischievous  results,  and  tend  to  further 
degeneracy  and  demoralization.  The  disciples  of  Malthus  go  far 
beyond  their  master.  He  was  content  to  expound  a  law  and  to 
bring  facts  in  support  of  it,  but  he  did  not  make  applications  of  it  so 
daring  and  reckless  as  those  who  follow  him.  They  appeal  to  history 
as  supporting  their  dogmas,  but  history  teaches  a  very  different 
lesson  to  that  which  they  would  inculcate.  It  teaches  that  young 
states  have  been  the  most  prosperous,  not  because  of  their  having  a 
small  population,  but  because  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
were  producers ;  and  it  teaches  us  further  that  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  a  non-producing  class  (who  must,  however,  be  fed),  so  has 
grown  up  poverty,  vice,  and  misery.  It  was  not  the  increasing 
population  of  any  community  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  but  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  a  few  hands,  and  the  growth  of  luxurious 
habits,  which  has  led  to  decay  in  empires.  It  was  not  the  insufficiency 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  growing  population,  but  that 
human  laws  and  contrivances  had  interfered  with  and,  in  fact,  con- 
travened the  Divine  law  .by  fettering  the  hands  of  the  producer, 
or  limiting  the  markets  where  he  might  exchange  his  produce. 
Human  enactments  had,  in  fact,  either  prevented  the  earth  from 
yielding  its  increase,  or  placed  barriers  between  the  people  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  We  have  no  recorded  instance  of  imiversal 
dearth,  but  we  have  many  where  parliaments  and  rulers  have  by 
their  edicts  produced  an  artificial  scarcity,  while  at  the  same 
moment  millions  have  been  doomed  to  privation  and  want. 
Men  have  been  known  to  perish  in  a  beleaguered  fortress  from 
want  of  food,  and  it  would  be  simple  folly  to  talk  in  such  a 
case  of  the  population  pressing  upon  the  means  of  subsistence 
as  the  result  of  any  natural  law.  The  same  results  have  been 
produced  in  large  communities  by  tari£&,  protective  duties,  and 
by  useless  wars  ;  but  is  it  not  impiety  to  impute  the  consequences  as 
the  ordinations  of  Providence  T  What  is  the  application  to  our  own 
case  T  There  is  no  scarcity  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  although  there 
may  be  amongst  a  large  mas»  a  scarcity  of  the  means  to  purchase 
them.  Wages  have  been  rising  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  that 
does  not  look  like  a  redundant  population.  We  have  a  plethora  of 
capital,  and  fields  of  employment  opening  up  that  would  engage  the 
whole  population  of  Great  Britain  were  it  quadrupled.  Upon  the 
American  continent  there  are  rich  plains  and  valleys,  at  present  un- 
cultivated, but  capable  of  producing  food  for  the  whole  population  of 
Europe  for  the    next  hundred    years,   making   allowance  for    its 
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natural  increase.  It  is  true  that  we  have  workhouses  full  of  paupers, 
and  streets  teeming  with  beggars,  and  the  cry  of  want  of  employ- 
ment, but  these  do  not  arise 'from  any  scarcity  of  the  means  of 
subsistence.  These  lamentable  results  flow  from  a  general  igno- 
rance as  to  the  operations  of  a  great  economic  law,  which  leads  to 
restrictions  upon  the  intercourse  of  nation  with  nation.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  the  increase  of  population  or  the  scarcity  of  the  means  of 
subsistence  that  creates  our  difficulty,  but  the  want  of  wise  arrange- 
ments to  bring  the  want  and  the  abundance  together.  It  is  not  the 
increase  of  population,  if  the  ofi&pring  were  healthy,  but  the  rapidly 
succeeding  generations  of  weak,  sickly,  scrofulous,  and  debilitated 
beings,  which  create  our  trouble  and  our  peril.  The  man  who  con- 
tributes a  large  and  healthy  family  to  the  state,  training  them  up  to 
honest  exertion  and  self-relying  habits,  is  a  benefactor,  much  more 
than  he  who  refrains  from  marriage,  or  who  aflter  marriage  should 
study  the  methods  to  make  the  marriage-bed  a  barren  one.  Men  who 
utter  philosophisms  like  this,  and  who  talk  much  about  a  prudential 
check,  never  seem  to  contemplate  the  eflfect  of  their  own  teachings. 
If  the  postulate  be  accepted,  the  proper  and  virtuous  constraint 
which  can  alone  be  looked  upon  as  consistent  with  decency  or 
morality  would  only  be  observed  by  the  prudent,  the  continent,  the 
self-denying,  and  the  self-reliant,  and  these  constitute  the  strength 
of  the  state.  All  prudential  considerations  will,  of  course,  be  disre- 
garded by  those  classes  who  form  its  weakness.  It  is  of  no  use 
preaching  abstinence  of  any  kind  to  a  pauper,  or  to  those  who  are 
verging  on  pauperism.  They  never  look  beyond  the  gratification  of 
the  moment.  It  is  not  an  overplus  population,  but  a  large  vicious  one, 
that  is  eating  at  the  heart  of  our  prosperity.  The  over-population 
theory  will  not  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  promi- 
nent causes  of  pauperism  and  crime. 

First.  Paupers  and  criminals  are  a  deteriorated  class ;  their  con- 
dition arises  from  defects  of  organization ;  that  is,  the  men,  women, 
and  children  who  comprise  the  dangerous  classes  have  weak  or 
diseased  brtuns,  and  are  physically  stunted,  scrofulous,  or  feeble. 
They  are  constitutionally  incapacitated,  or  indisposed  to  learn  or 
follow  any  fixed  or  settled  pursuit.  This  is  often  the  result  of  here- 
ditary transmission,  to  which  is  added  neglect  in  infancy  and  bad 
training,  sometimes  from  insufficient  or  precarious  supplies  of  food, 
or  food  of  improper  quality,  of  early  indulgence  in  unnatural  and 
vicious  habits ;  and,  again,  from  living  in  fever  nests,  breathing  a 
vitiated^  atmosphere,  and  drinking  l^rge  quantities  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  Physical  causes  lie  at  the  root  of  most  of  our  social  and 
moral  evils.  A  healthy  mind  is  incompatible  with  a  sickly  or  un- 
healthy frame.  In  tiiose  people  the  passions  are  prematurely 
developed,  the  animal  instincts  are  rampant,  and  they  seek  gratifica- 
tion at  any  risk  but  that  of  continued  industry.  Indolence  is 
often  nothbg  more  than  debility,  and  vice  the  oflfspring  of  bodily 
ailments.    Besides  those  who  rank  among  the  destitute,  vagrant^  and 
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pauper  classes^  there  are  thousands  who  are  tottering  on  the  brink, 
and  every  period  of  commercial  distress  or  inroad  of  an  epidemic 
harries  numbers  into  the  gidf  from  which  so  few  emerge. 

Secondly.  Another  producing  cause  of  crime  and  pauperism  is 
intemperance.  Both  directly  and  indirectly  it  leads  to  vice,  destitu- 
tion,  and  misery.  It  brutalizes  and  debases  the  population  more  than 
any  other  cause,  and  is  a  sure  forerunner  of  disease  and  decrepitude. 
It  is  common  to  take  this  vice  as  the  ofibpring  of  other  evils,  but  it  is 
more  generally  than  otherwise  the  antecedent  of  the  vices  with  which 
it  is  associated.  Ignorance  and  want  of  home  comforts  are  often  said 
to  be  the  parents  of  intemperance,  but  in  whatever  relation  those 
evils  stand  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect,  this  is  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  who  have  studied  the  condition  of  the  people,  that  to 
render  effectual  all  other  social  reforms,  intemperance  must  have 
special  and  strong  treatment.  If  intemperance  be  not  the  cause  of 
the  evils  we  seek  to  remove,  it  has  rendered  them  so  desperate  that 
we  must  remove  the  effect  to  get  at  the  cause.  In  thousands  of  our 
population  the  appetite  for  strong  liquors  has  become  a  disease,  and 
absolutely  uncontrolable.  It  would  be  about  as  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect the  man  who  has  been  bound  hand  and  foot  to  break  his  own 
fetters,  as  to  expect  the  slave  of  drink  to  rise  above  the  habit  to  which 
he  has  sacrificed  health,  self-respect,  and  all  kindly  and  honourable 
feeling ;  and  thousands  of  those  slaves  are  annually  made.  In  our 
public  streets  and  highways  the  temptations  are  found  at  every  step, 
and,  mixed  up  with  the  sale  of  drink,  all  kinds  of  seductions  and 
allurements.  The  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  spend  upon  strong 
drink  a  sum  more  than  equal  to  the  imperial  taxation  of  the  country. 
It  is  so  much  money  wasted ;  but  more  than  that,  it  leads  to  waste  of 
all  kinds,  and  to  the  creation  of  paupers,  lunatics,  and  criminals.  If 
a  check  be  not  put  upon  it,  it  will  lead  to  the  enervation  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people. 

A  third,  and  by  no  means  a  subordinate  cause  of  crime,  is  found  in 
the  genend  habits  of  society.  A  commercial  system  has  grown  up 
rapidly  and  irregularly,  which  places  great  wealth  within  the  reach  of 
the  more  skilful,  more  dexterous  and  daring  of  the  community.  The 
infatuation  has  become  general,  and  an  insane  spirit  of  speculation  has 
taken  possession  of  the  trading  classes.  They  hasten  to  become  rich  \ 
they  are  impatient  of  the  slow  steps  by  which  their  fathers  became 
men  of  position.  They  seek  to  attain  success  by  a  leap,  and  hence 
the  unnatural  prosperity  of  one  person  and  the  depression  of  another, 
each  panic  worse  than  the  last,  and  disclosing  an  amount  of  chicanery 
and  fraud  that  is  appalling.  In  such  a  state  of  things  vast  numbers 
live  beyond  their  means ;  the  example  is  dreadfully  contagious, 
and  spreads  to  all  the  classes  underneath.  The  sons  of  the  small 
traders,  and  even  of  well-paid  workmen,  disdain  the  drudgeries  of 
useful  employments.  The  professions  are  overrun,  and  youths  seek 
situations  as  clerks,  or  what  are  called  genteel  and  gentlemanly 
employments.  Girls  will  not  undertake  the  position  of  domestic 
servants,  that  situation  which  is  most  and  best  calculated  to  teach 
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them  the  management  of  a  home.  This  love  of  ease,  of  factitious 
appearances,  is  at  the  root  of  much  poverty  and  crime,  and  it  is  a 
passion  which  in  all  ages  has  been  the  most  difficult  to  correct 
Those  living  beyond  their  income,  and  spending  above  their  means, 
are  the  most  difficult  to  bring  back  to  a  reasonable  ezpenditore. 
Extravagance  is,  next  to  idleness,  the  great  parent  of  vice. 

There  are  many  other  causes  of  pauperism  and  crime,  such  as 
disputes  between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  but  we  need  not  go 
into  all  of  them,  but  proceed  to  look  at  the  remedies  ;  those  which 
may  be  introduced  and  properly  belong  to  the  province  of  Jaw,  and 
those  which  must  depend  upon  voluntary  exertiou.  It  was  never 
more  necessary  than  now  to  look  carefully  at  the  whole  question, 
with  the  view  of  methodising  and  organising  our  plans  of  reform  and 
of  relief.  We  have  adopted  these  plans  very  much  as  we  have  passed 
laws  to  meet  special  emergencies,  and  without  relation  to  any  general 
principle.  In  this  case  when  we  have  discovered  the  conditions 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  pauperism  and  crime,  we  most 
alter  the  conditions  before  we  can  expect  better  results.  I  do  not 
propose  to  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the  influence  of  religions 
conduct  and  teaching,  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  is  now, 
perhaps,  more  than  ever  a  subject  of  anxiety  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity. It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  those  who  are  conducting 
home  missions  and  other  means  of  instruction,  see  more  clearly  the 
impediments  which  stand  in  the  way  of  success.  They  see  that  they 
must  improve  the  temporal  condition  to  reach  the  spiritual.  They 
must  raise  the  physical  state  of  man,  and  that  will  have  a  correspond- 
ing effect  upon  the  mental  and  the  moral.  It  is  difficult  to  select 
which  is  the  most  important  agency-*the  part  of  wisdom  will  be  to 
work  them  all  simultaneously. 

In  the  first  place,  the  attention  should  be  stedfastly  directed  to  an 
improvement  of  the  homes  of  the  people.  This  should  be  impressed 
upon  our  legislators  and  upon  the  members  of  local  administrative 
bodies.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  the  business  of  any  governing  body 
to  erect  dwellings  for  the  people,  paying  for  them  out  of  the  rates. 
This  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  how  not  to  do  it.  Such 
attempts  are  always  abortive,  and  lead  to  waste  and  jobbery.  But 
Parliament  can  open  facilities  by  which  private  capitalists  may  be 
invited  to  this  field  of  enterprise,  and  the  people  may  be  encouraged 
to  undertake  the  work  for  themselves.  A  plan  of  doing  this  has 
been  laid  down  in  a  bill,  carefully  prepared,  by  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  this  Association,  and  which  will,  I  trust,  be 
one  of  the  first  considerations  of  the  new  Parliament.  Much  may  be 
done  to  promote  building  for  the  working  classes  by  amending  the 
law  as  to  building  societies,  giving  them  more  protection  and  greater 
scope,  and  simplifying  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  their  management. 
There  is  a  growing  desire  for  co-operative  effort  in  this  direction, 
and  reasonable  facilities  must  be'given  to  it.  Give  to  them  freedom  of 
action,  and  they  will  succeed  without  loans  from  Government  or  any 
other  form  of  patronage.    The  immense  sums  which  have  been 
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invested  in  building  societies  show  that  there  are  resources  within  the 
power  of  the  people  themselves  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  what  they 
require  is  a  few  simple  alterations  in  the  existing  law,  and  a  power 
under  well-considered  conditions  to  acquire  sites  for  buildings 
where  such  are  proved  to  be  necessary.  I  have  not  time  to  enter 
upon  all  the  other  matters  coming  within  the  range  of  sanitary 
science— drainage,  water  supply,  open  spaces  for  walks  and  recreations; 
bat  it  will  at  once  occur  to  my  hearers  that  all  these  form  important 
parts  of  a  remedial  machinery. 

The  next  important  consideration  is  that  of  finding  employment 
for  the  industrious,  and  for  the  capital  which  is  unproductive.  It 
should  be  an  object  of  careful  study  to  give  steadiness  to  employment, 
and  prevent  those  fluctuations  which  are  so  disastrous  in  their  con- 
sequences. Moderate  wages  and  moderate  profits  with  permanency, 
are  always  more  advantageous  than  high  wages  and  large  profits, 
subject  to  frequent  or  occasional  suspension.  We  want  men  in  high 
places  who  will  carefully  study  the  vices  of  our  commercial  system, 
and  make  strenuous  efforts  to  correct  them.  It  is  a  large  subject, 
and  carries  us  into  many  ramifications ;  but  it  is  not  so  difficult  a 
problem  to  solve  as  many  suppose.  To  this  end  we  must  look  care- 
fully after  the  national  expenditure  so  as  to  relieve  the  taxpayers;  we 
mnst  cut  away  useless  offices.  There  is  an  ever-increasing  desire  on 
the  part  of  sections  of  the  people  and  a  constant  pressure  upon  the 
Government,  to  add  to  our  governmental  departments,  and  to  force 
upon  those  already  existing  new  duties,  calling,  of  course,  for  addi- 
tional officers  to  discharge  them.  We  are  adding  to  the  national 
burthens  by  adding  to  the  non-producing  class.  Our  attention  must 
be  paid  to  supplies  of  food,  so  that  the  waste  of  distant  climes  may 
find  its  way  to  our  markets,  and  enable  the  workman  to  obtain  fresh 
meat  and  other  commodities  at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  We  must 
look  to  the  undeveloped  resources  of  our  own  country  and  our 
dependencies.  If  the  statesmen  of  England  had  in  the  first  half  of 
this  century  turned  their  attention  to  the  growth  of  cotton  in  India, 
we  should  have  had  no  cotton  famine  in  this  generation,  and  possibly, 
no  Indian  wars.  If  in  the  last  century  attention  had  been  paid  to 
the  civilization  of  Africa,  we  might  have  been  saved  many  of  the 
evils  of  the  Slave  trade.  One  means  of  checking  that  fearful  ten- 
dency of  our  times,  the  aggregation  of  wealth  in  a  few  hands,  which 
leads,  I  fear,  to  the  depression  of  great  numbers,  will  be  that  of 
promoting  schemes  of  co-operation,  giving  to  those  who  labour  a 
participation  in  the  profits  arising  from  that  which  they  produce.  It 
is  an  idea  which  has  caught  hold  of  the  public  mind,  but  it  wants 
men  of  caution  and  business  knowledge  to  guide  and  direct  it.  Its 
success  depends  upon  gradual  development,  and  the  people  must  be 
solemnly  warned  against  those  sanguine  enthusiasts  who  rise  up  in 
the  wake  of  every  movement,  and  encourage  cxpc^ctations  never  likely 
to  be  realized.  I  have  great  hopes  that  the  employers  will  take  the 
matter  up,  and  when  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  those  who  are 
at  the  head  of  large  establishments  are  united  with  the  workmen,  a 
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result  may  be  expected  satisfactory  and  beneficial  to  both.  We 
must  promote  international  communication  as  a  means  of  cherishing 
industry  and  promoting  freedom  of  exchange,  and  of  subduing  the 
jealousies  that  lead  to  war.  Economy  of  transit  is  a  great  desideratum, 
both  as  a  means  of  improving  the  habits  of  our  town  populations^ 
and  also  of  creating  peaceful  relations  among  all  families  of  men. 

In  the  third  place,  efforts  must  be  made  to  check  our  national 
intemperance ;  without  this  can  be  done  most  of  our  efforts  in  other 
directions  will  be  neutralized.  If  we  could  redeem  one-seventh  part 
of  the  seventy  millions  spent  upon  intoxicating  drinks — ^what  would 
this  do  if  applied  in  finding  employment^schools  and  museums, 
and  even  homes  for  the  people  ?  This  expenditure — ^which  is,  as  I 
have  already  said,  worse  than  wasted,  for  it  creates  want  and  misery- 
would  at  once  stimulate  useful  employments  of  all  kinds,  and  check 
the  infiux  of  paupers  and  criminals.  I  have  no  hope  that  we  shall 
be  greatly  successful  in  our  work  of  reform  until  we  grapple  with 
this  intemperance.  Our  first  great  duty  is  to  inculcate,  by  precept 
and  example,  habits  of  temperance,  but  we  must  not  be  content 
with  this ;  nor  must  we  rely  solely  upon  sanitary  measures  or  upon 
education.  We  must  diminish  the  facilities  for  obtaining  the  drink, 
and  remove  the  allurements  connected  with  it ;  for  no  fact  is  better 
established  than  this,  that  drunkenness  prevails  in  proportion  to  the 
facility  for  obtaining  the  drink,  and  there  are  parishes  in  Great 
Britain  where  there  is  no  drunkenness,  because  there  are  no  places 
for  the  sale  of  drink.  I  solicit  attention  to  this  one  point,  and  ask 
whether,  on  a  matter  so  important,  affecting  so  vitally  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation,  it  is  unreasonable  to  ask  that  the  people  who 
have  to  suffer  from  the  free  use  of  drink,  and  who  may  be  assumed  to 
be  the  best  judges  of  what  is  proper  for  the  interest  of  the  neighbour- 
hoods in  which  they  reside,  should  have  the  power  to  veto  the  open- 
ing of  new  public-houses  or  the  renewing  of  those  licenses  which 
have  expired  ?  I  will  not  ask  now  for  a  Permissive  BiU,  although 
I  have  never  heard  an  argument  against  it  to  which  any  weight 
ought  to  be  attached,  but  I  ask  that  we  take  measures  to  lessen 
the  mischief  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  remove.  We  could  dose 
those  wretched  casinos  and  singing  saloons  which  have  become  a 
centre  of  pollution,  or  at  any  rate  separate  the  sale  of  drink  fh>m 
them.  We  could  lessen  the  mischief  of  public-houses  by  shortening 
the  hours  they  keep  open,  and  closing  them  altogether  on  the  Sunday. 
Something  could  be  done  by  keeping  the  trade  of  the  publican 
distinct  from  all  others.  In  all  large  towns  there  are  many  dubs 
and  societies,  the  meetings  being  held  at  public-houses.  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  insist  that  every  society  supported  by  contributions 
for  the  mutual  interest  of  its  members,  should  be  enrolled,  and  that 
the  rules  should  not  be  certified  unless  provision  was  made  to  hold 
the  meetings  away  fi^om  the  public-house  ?  This  would  save  much 
waste  and  much  business  that  finds  its  way  to  the  county  court. 
This  is  a  matter  thiit  is  worthy  the  attention  of  employers.  They 
might  do  much  to  counteract  the  evils  of  public-house  clubs  by 
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establishing  such  in  their  own  establishments.  This  is  already 
done  in  many  manufactories.  The  employed  pay  the  contributions 
at  the  time  they  receive  their  wages,  and  thus  save  the  sums  that  have 
to  be  spent  for  the  "  good  of  the  house/'  and  the  temptation  arising 
from  going  to  the  public-house.  In  a  variety  of  ways,  of  which 
this  is  only  one  instance,  employers  may  do  much  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  workpeople ;  but  the  great  corrective  will  be  an 
enlightened  public  opinion,  that  will  look  at  the  question  of  intemper- 
ance as  it  affects  our  national  interests,  and  not  hesitate  to  apply  the 
proper  remedy. 

It  is  necessary  that  mendicancy  and  vagrancy  should  be  repressed, 
as  they  are  the  resources  of  the  most  profligate  and  unworthy  of  the 
poor.  The  haunts  of  beggars  and  tramps  are  known  to  be  the 
nurseries  of  petty  criminals.  Almsgiving,  in  the  face  of  the  vices 
it  encourages  and  begets,  is  a  grave  social  offence,  and,  surely,  if 
they  who  give  would  look  at  the  consequencesi  they  would  not 
perpetuate  it,  but  would  put  a  restraint  upon  the  weakness  which 
prompts  them  to  give  to  every  passing  beggar. 

It  would  seem  necessary  that  care  should  be  taken  of  the  young, 
the  neglected  children  of  the  streets,  those  who  earn  a  subsistence  by 
all  kinds  of  precarious  employments,  by  tumbling  on  the  line  of 
omnibuses,  and  many  other  tricks.  Why  could  not  the  system  which 
prevails  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  be  introduced  in  this 
country,  and  which  treats  these  cases  as  cases  of  truancy  ?  The 
truant  is  arrested  until  he  has  given  an  account  of  himself,  and  that 
account  has  been  inquired  into.  This  is  a  measure  of  wise  policy, 
and  one  of  enlightened  humanity.  Many  of  these  children  have 
lost  one  or  both  parents ;  the  m^ority  of  them  have  parents  who 
are  lost  to  all  claims  of  affection,  or  who  are  struggling  with  poverty 
or  intemperance.  The  authority  of  the  parent  is  abdicated,  and  it 
ought  to  be  our  care  to  save  that  child  from  growing  up  as  a  pauper 
or  a  criminal ;  at  any  rate,  our  streets  should  be  kept  clear  of 
those  who  are  graduating  for  the  workhouse  or  the  prison.  Where 
offences  against  the  law  are  committed  there  can  be  no  difficulty ; 
but  I  object  to  the  summary  convictions,  and  to  short  terms  of  im- 
prisonment in  general  cases.  Where  a  child  has  committed  an 
offence  from  sudden  temptation,  and  can,  after  his  imprisonment| 
be  restored  to  the  custody  of  a  home,  it  may  ensure  its  purpose,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  cruel  wrong  to  doom  a  youth  to  a 
short  imprisonment.  What  is  he  to  do,  with  the  prison  brand  upon 
him,  after  his  release  ?  Restraint,  with  labour,  is  the  thing  for  him  ; 
not  profitless  labour,  but  labour  useful  and  remunerative,  by  which 
he  may  work  out  the  money  value  that  might  be  put  upon  his 
offence.  He  would  then  feel  that  his  term  of  imprisonment  depended 
upon  himself,  and  that  by  industry  and  good  conduct  he  might 
abridge  it.  I  have  not  the  most  distant  hope  that  the  prison  labour 
in  this  country  can  be  made  remunerative ;  but  I  think  the  system 
known  as  the  penitentiary  system  could  be  introduced  with  a  fair 
chance  of  leading  to  reformed  habits.    It  seems  a  strange  anomaly 
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to  talk  about  punishment  in  many  cases  where  young  boys  and  girls 
appear  before  the  police  courts. 

I  have  glanced  at  the  leading  points  that,  in  my  judgment,  require 
attention  in  the  general  treatment  of  pauperism  and  crime.  I  do 
not  deny  that  great  advantage  will  arise  from  a  free  discussion  upon 
different  plans  of  prison  discipline,  nor  do  I  deny  that  we  want  an 
improved  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  We  may  also  with 
advantage  consider  the  important  subject  of  emigration;  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  those  who  emigrate  are  of  the  class  for  which 
we  have  plenty  of  room  at  home,  and  which  we  could  ill  spare  if 
our  material  wealth  and  our  economical  resources  were  fuUy  and 
properly  deyeloped,  and  if  we  had  a  strictly  economical  administra- 
tion. In  all  these  questions,  whenever  my  mind  is  attracted  to  them, 
I  am  forced  back  upon  the  means  of  prevention.  The  great  schemes 
of  reform,  which  are  so  often  brought  before  us,  are  merely  parts  of 
a  palliative  machinery,  a  machinery  that  often  breaks  down.  We 
must  look  beyond  all  this,  and  carefully  study  what  we  can  do  to 
prevent.  The  pauper  and  the  criminal  are  costly  beings.  They 
must  eat.  The  State  must  find  them  raiment  and  shelter :  tfaejr 
become  a  centre  of  contagion,  and  spread  their  vices  abroad.  "No 
refinement  in  the  law,  no  modification  of  punishment  can  do  much 
to  repress  crime.  Our  reformatory  systems  may  save  some,  but  the 
very  treatment  which,  to  answer  its  purpose,  must  be  kind  and 
humane,  has  the  tendency  to  allure  others.  Our  safety  is  in  means 
of  prevention,  and  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  if  the  same 
talent,  experience,  and  industry  which  are  employed  upon  plans  of 
prison  discipline,  reformatory  institutions,  and  poor  law  reforms,  were 
employed  in  this  direction,  we  should  find  the  fruits  in  an  im- 
mediate diminution  of  the  number  of  paupers  and  criminals^  and 
in  the  course  of  a  single  generation  have  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  a  marked  and  satisfactory  decrease. 
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OF  CRIME  SECTION. 

THE     CRIMINAL     CLASSES. 

The  following  discussion  took  place    on  Sir  Walter  Crofton's 
address,  printed  at  p.  299. 

Mr.  Cabtwrioht  remarked  that  they  had  great  encouragement  in  taking  up 
the  question  of  Sir  W.  Crofton's  {Miper  at  the  present  time,  because  now-a-days  ths 
great  majority  of  those  in  the  habit  of  attending  such  discussions  felt  a  conTicticm 
uiat  no  measures  for  the  repression  of  crime  could  be  so  successful  as  UioM 
measures  tendine  to  benefit  the  people  acted  upon — to  eleyate,  improve,  and  deter 
from  crime — and  also  to  gire  encouragement  m  virtuous  courses.  They  had  also 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  crime  had  been  decreasing,  both  numerically  and 
in  proportion  to  the  popu&Uon  since  1860,    In  spite  of  that  fact  it  could  not  be 
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denied  that  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  iniquity  in  the  country  requiring  the 
Buperriaon  desiderated  bj  their  chairman.  Of  55,380  indictable  offences  com- 
mitted in  1867,  no  fewer  than  27,406  were  offences  committed,  the  perpetrators 
of  which  had  nerer  been  discovered.  That  fact  showed  that  there  was  a  large 
number  of  persons  in  their  midst  who  required  looking  after.  He  remarked  that 
if  county  constables  were  employed  in  looking  after  those  who  had  not  been 
brought  to  justice,  instead  of  hunting  after  poachers,  thej  might  be  more  profits 
ably  engaged.  There  were  no  less  than  20,249  houses  known  as  the  resort  of 
thieves,  and  thej  could  not  arrive  at  any  oUier  conclusion  than  that  they  were 
allowed  to  exist  improperly.  They  must  look  for  beneficial  results  snortly, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  certainty  of  punishment  and  efficient  supervision  bj  the 
police.  At  present  there  was  no  certainty  of  punishment.  Thieves  were  like 
soldiers  who  went  into  battle  in  the  hope  tliat  thej  would  not  be  killed,  but  their 
neighbours.  And  when  criminals  were  convicted,  they  were  bottled  up  for  two 
years,  and  made  utterly  unfit  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  then  let  loose  to 
return  to  their  old  haunts  in  the  large  centres  of  crime. 

Sir  William  Dekisox,  C.B.,  thought  that  transportation  had  been  rather  maligned. 
Of  one  thousand  convicts  of  whom  he  had  taken  note  in  the  colonies,  220  of  them 
never  committed  a  single  offence,  either  against  discipline  or  against  law,  and 
were  really  verv  good  fellows.  35  per  cent,  only  conunitted  one  offence,  37  per 
cent,  oommittea  a  great  number  of  offences,  and  10  per  cent,  were  the  greatest 
blackguards  under  me  sun ;  but  the  proportion  tummg  out  well  was  very  large. 
The  ticket-of-leave  system  had  been  an  intolerable  mistake,  because  it  was  a 
police  regulation  of  the  colonial  system,  which  would  not  work  under  totally 
different  conditions  in  this  country.  He  thought  it  was  quite  proper  and  whole* 
some  that  suspicious  persons  should  be  kept  undea  surveillance.  They  had  as 
much  right  to  ao  that  as  to  imprison  people  on  suspicion  before  they  were  tried. 

The  Earl  of  Carnabvox  expressed  a  general  concurrence  in  the  very  able  paper 
read  by  the  Chairman.  Ho  luid  lone  been  a  strong  advocate  of  police  supervision, 
and  he  was  happv  to  see  the  favourable  view  taken  of  it  by  Sir  W.  Crouon.  He 
had  to  differ  with  the  remark  made  by  the  last  speaker,  that  whereas  the  ticket-of- 
leave  system  in  Australia  had  been  part  of  the  police  regulations  of  the  colony, 
we,  in  adopting  it  and  making  it  a  part  of  our  penal  system,  had  committed  a 
considerable  mistake.  With  great  deference  to  his  friend,  he  would  venture  to 
Bay  that  he  held  the  opposite  opinion,  and  to  say  that  they  had  done  rieht  in 
oop3^ng  the  system  from  the  colonies.  If  it  had  only  been  a  police  regiSation 
there,  and  they  had  adopted  it,  modified  it,  and  applied  itaooording  to  the  different 
circumstances  of  ^the  'country,  then  he  held  they  had  done  perfectly  right ;  and 
he  believed  that  so  far  as  they  had  ^one,  the  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  sptem 
had  perfectly  justified  its  introduction.  He  observed  that  there  were  two  questions 
arising  out  of  the  Chairman's  paper.  The  first  was,  whether  or  not  they  should 
strengthen  the  police  supervision  now  existing  in  the  country  over  those  criminals 
discharged  from  convict  prisons ;  the  second  question  was  the  police  supervision  of 
those  who  were  not  licensed  ticket -holders,  but  belonging  to  the  criminal  population 
of  the  country.  To  the  first  question  he  imagined  that  any  one  who  admitted  that 
police  supervision  had  hitherto  answered  must  assent.  If  it  had  answered  so  far, 
and  was  defective  only  in  its  practical  working,  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  carry 
it  further,  and  to  make  it  more  effective.  The  principle  had  been,  after  very  full 
discussion,  accepted  by  Parliament,  as  he  contended,  with  practical  success.  If 
there  did  exist  partial  defects  in  point  of  detail,  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
amend  these  details,  and  to  carry  out  the  principle  still  further.  The  second  ques- 
tion was  one  of  much  larger  dimensions.  Should  they  extend  a  system  of  police 
supervision  to  those  who  were  not  at  large  by  licence,  but  who  notoriously  belonged 
to  what  were  called  the  criminal  classes  of  the  country  ?  For  his  own  part,  without 
wishing  to  discuss  the  question,  he  believed  that  the  success  in  supervision 
which  had  been  gainedjustifiod  them  in  extending  the  system  to  those  classes. 
He  believed  witli  Sir  W.  Crofton  that  they  were  in  jeopardy  now,  with  the 
very  large  number  of  criminals  discharged  from  the  various  prisons,  and  having 
no  outlet  from  the  country,  of  having  one  of  those  panics,  before  very  long, 
which  had  been  referred  to  in  the  Times.  He  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the 
B^tem  of  surveillance  extended  to  the  whole  criminal  class  of  we  country. 
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Lord  Houghton  was  sorry  to  disturb  the  unanimity  of  the  conference.  In  the 
paper  by  the  Chairman  there  were  contained  two  proposals.  First,  that  there 
should  be  a  concentration  of  police  authority,  to  which  he  could  not  understand 
anybody  haying  any  objection.  When  they  came  to  the  ulterior  question,  the 
question  of  pohce  superrision  in  this  country  oyer  jK^rsons  who  were  not  conTicted 
as  yet,  it  appeared  to  him  that  ihey  were  goms  to  initiate  a  practice  which  would 
require  a  much  larger  basis  than  had  yet  been  giyen  to  the  question.  [The 
CiiAiBMAif :  Thej  should  all  be  convicted  of  crime.]  Then  am  I  to  suppose  that, 
after  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  the  criminal  is  to  remain  for  a  oeitain  time 
under  supervision  ?  [The  Chairman  :  If  he  were  suspected  of  living  by  crime,  he 
might  be  brought  before  a  magistrate  on  the  specific  charge  of  living  hj  repute  as 
a  thief,  but  only  after  being  convicted  of  felony.]  A  misunderstanmng  had  been 
removed;  but  still  difficulties  remained.  He  thought  the  Chairman  had  not 
fully  placed  before  them  the  fact  that  a  very  large  and  almost  complete  supervision 
of  the  criminal  classes  did  at  present  exist.  Was  it  possible  for  any  person  to  go 
about  with  the  police  through  the  criminal  portions  of  London  witnout  saying 
that  these  dangerous  classes  were  as  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  police — as  com- 
pletely  watched  every  hour  of  their  life  as  they  could  be  in  any  way  whatever,  exoept 
by  placing  them  absolutely  in  prison?  Going  into  one  of  these  houses,  the  policeman 
was  received  by  all  the  inbabitants,  who  ranged  themselves  at  once  in  order.  Diey 
asked  him  if  he  required  any  of  them — ^if  any  one  was  imder  suspicion ;  and  tlie 
authority  of  the  police  was  as  complete  and  as  full  as  it  could  be  in  Australia  or 
any  other  place.  The  vei^  fact  of  these  dangerous  classes  living  so  much  together, 
and  of  their  being  consolidated  in  certain  districts,  gave  the  police  absolute  power 
over  them.  The  certainty  of  detection  was  as  great  as  could  oe  obtained  ^ort  of 
absolute  incarceration.  It  s^med  to  him  that  Qie  only  measure  of  that  kind  whidi 
could  be  carried  out  would  be  a  very  large  incarceration,  on  the  evidence  of  the 
police,  of  the  criminal  classes,  simply  bemuse  they  could  not  prove  that  Uiey  had 
any  otlier  employment,  or  were  occupied  in  any  lucrative  profession.  Would  not 
the  very  fact  of  such  a  law  be  that  these  persons  would  be  almost  positively 
excluded  from  the  possibility  of  redemption  ?  In  his  experience  in  his  own  county, 
as  a  visiting  justice  of  Wakefield  House  of  Correction,  tne  only  chance  that  he  had 
seen  of  men  getting  employment  when  they  left  prison  was  Uieir  being  almost 
merged  in  the  great  seeihine  commimities  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  and 
having  their  past  forgotten.  If  the  present  system  of  supervision  had  been  com- 
pletely successful,  why  was  it  that  there  was  no  reduction  in  the  class  of  crime 
affected  by  supervision  instead  of  an  increase  in  it  ?  They  had  been  lately  taUdne  . 
about  the  neea  for  a  large  accession  to  the  number  of  the  police,  on  the  grouna 
that  there  had  been  a  great  increase  of  crime.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  surveil- 
lance advocated  by  Sir  W.  Crofton  would  be  of  any  great  use.  At  the  same  time, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  there  were  certain  great  criminals  over  whom,  by  a  system 
of  surveillance,  they  did  keep  a  strong  hold,  and  whom  they  prevented  bursting 
into  outrages  against  society,  out  there  were  a  considerable  numlber  of  persons  who 
were  kept  from  ^oing  back  into  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring  classes  in  this 
country,  and  having  meir  past  history  in  a  certain  degree  forgotten.  Till  he  had 
had  much  stronger  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  a  more  stringent  surveillance  OTer 
the  criminal  classes,  he  should  still  retain  his  former  opinion. 

Mr.  Frederic  Hill  defended  the  system  recommended  by  Mr.  Commissioner 
Hill.  His  view  was  that  the  only  possible  way  of  redemption  for  prisoners 
was  by  depriving  them  of  that  liberty  of  which  tney  had  shown  themselves  un- 
worthy. He  believed  the  principle  on  which  imprisonment  had  been  carried  on 
in  this  country  to  be  an  erroneous  one,  but  was  happy  to  think  that  they  were 
gradually  approximating  to  that  principle  which  he  held  to  be  the  correct  one. 
He  ventured  to  say  that  if  the  question  were  put  to  any  intelligent  child  what 
principle  should  regulate  the  length  of  imprisonment,  the  child,  if  it  were  made 
fully  to  understand  the  question,  would  answer  that  the  criminal  should  be 
imprisoned  until  he  had  been  cured,  and  could  be  safely  set  at  large.  Tliey  were 
now  approximating  to  this  principle,  in  so  far  that  an  opinion  was  rapidly  per- 
vading the  nation  that  the  present  system  of  <*  bo-peep "  in  and  out  of  prison, 
going  on  to  such  an  enormous  extent,  was  contemptible  and  absurd.  He  re- 
menubered  that  in  the  course  of  his  duties  in  Scotland  ne  found  a  woman  in  prison 
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in  InTemets,  who  hud  been  in  gaol  more  than  a  thousand  times.  Thej  had  paid 
her  fare  to  a  distant  part  of  the  oountrji  but  after  she  had  enjojed  her  trip  fbr  a 
time,  she  returned  to  her  old  quarters.  A  person  should  be  sent  to  prison,  not 
for  10,  or  20,  or  50  days,  but  until  those  wno  had  the  responsible  manaeement 
of  the  prison,  under  the  control  of  a  Minister  of  State,  responsible  to  Parliiunent, 
should  determine  that  it  had  become  safe  to  liberate  him.  And  the  time 
of  imprisonment  should  be  abrideed,  as  soon  as  it  should  appear  that  the 
oriminal  had  aoqmred  the  power  and  the  motiye  for  an  honest  liTelmood. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Ll.  JBakeb  argued  that  reformatories  had  proved  eminently  suooessf ul, 
haying  reduced  the  amount  of  juyenile  crime  by  A  per  cent.  "Eie  adyooated 
itrongly  the  extension  of  the  powers  possessed  in  reformatories  to  adult  prisoners. 

Mr.  W.  Beach,  M.P.,  expressed  himself  strongly  in  fayour  of  the  yiews  so 
wcdl  stated  in  the  Chairman's  address. 

Lord  TsiGVMOUTH  belieyed  that  Sir  Walter  Crofton  had  advocated  what  would 
be  a  step  in  the  rijght  direction.  At  the  same  time  he  believed  that  there  were 
practical  difficulties  of  a  seiious  nature  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme.  In 
alluding  to  the  public-house  sjrstem,  he  remarked  that  the  whole  system  of 
public-houses  was  a  blot  and  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  He  regretted  that  the 
■ubject  had  not  been  referred  to  in  the  admirable  address  of  their  president,  the 
Barl  of  Carnarvon.  For  that  omission  perhaps  the  noble  earl  was  not  responsible. 
Bat  the  speaker  could  hardly  conceive  of  the  question  of  drunkenness  being  left 
out  of  the  discussions  ^of  a  Social  Science  Congress.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the 
play  of  "  Hamlet "  without  the  part  of  Hamlet,  Drunkenness  was  a  great 
promoter  of  all  the  crime  and  misery  which  would  occupy  their  attention  in  alf 
the  sections. 

Mr.  Q-BOBGB  Hurst  (Bedford)  considered  the  plan  suggested  b^  their  Chair- 
man to  be  a  very  beneficial  one.  If  they  wished  to  dimmish  crune  they  must 
adopt  some  educational  and  industrial  system  in  their  gaols  for  training  their 
criminab  up  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  be  fitter  for  ^ning  a  living  when 
they  left  the  gaol.  Such  a  system  had  been  carried  out  m  America  to  a  very 
great  extent,  and  there  prisons  had  been  more  than  self -supporting,  and  when 
prisoners  left  the  gaol  they  were  able  easily  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  had  aoquired 
a  taste  for  work.  In  Bedford  Gaol  a  system  of  industry  had  been  carriea  out 
yery  successfully.  From  the  year  1848  to  1852,  before  the  system  was  intro- 
duced, the  average  number  of  committals  per  anniun  had  been  677*  while  the 
recommittals  were  213.  During  the  five  years,  from  1858  till  1862,  after  the 
introduction  of  the  systems  the  average  number  of  committals  was  503,  and  of 
recommittals  158.    The  earnings  in  the  prison  had  been  very  considerable. 

Mr.  C.  Holt  Bracebridge  said  that  the  continual  changing  of  prisoners  was  the 
great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  an  industrial  system. 
The  CHAiufAN  briefly  replied  on  the  discussion,  and  the  Section  adjourned. 


ADULT   BEFOBMATOBIES. 

Ought  the  Principles  of  the    Reformatory  System,   including 
Voluntary  Management,  to  be  extended  to  Adults  f 

In  addition  to  the  papers  by  Mr.  M.  D.  HiU,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  T.  B. 
Ll.  Baker,  printed  at  pp.  311,  315, 

Mr.  William  Tallack  read  a  paper  on  the  subject.  It  might  be 
assumed,  he  said,  that  the  chief  principles  of  the  reformatory  system, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  ordinary  adult  prisons,  were,  firstly, 
the  more  prominent  requirement  of  such  labour  (especially  agri- 
cultural) as  was  remunerative  in  its  nature,  or  likely  to  qualify  for 
obtaining  a  future  honest  livelihood ;  secondly,  a  sufficiently  pro- 
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loDged  restraint  to  favour  the  formation  of  established  habits  of 
industry  and  honesty;  and,  thirdly,  a  more  general  and  systemati   i 
oversight  of  liberated  delinquents  (on,  or  without,  a  rigid  ccup.   J 
Uonal  discharge),  and  accompanied  by  some  assistance  in  obrfttfalf 
occupation  on  liberation.     The  first  characteristic  of  refonwtoriei) 
that  of  remunerative  and  practically  useful  labour,  was  of  spedd 
and  primary  importance.  It  was  often  admitted  that  English  prisons 
are  too  commonly  merely  places  of  temporary  and  unreforming 
detention ;  but  there  were,  however,  several  English  prisons  where 
considerable'  success  had  been  achieved  in  efforts  for  remunerative 
and  improving  occupation.     But  the  utmost  pecuniary  results  of 
prison  labour  in  this  country  were  very  small  compared  with  those 
in  soipe  other  nations.     Thus,  at  the  State  prison  of  Massachuaetta, 
which  '  was    conducted    upon    reformatory  principles,  an  average 
number  of  539  prisoners  earned  £35  sterling  per  head  last  year,  or 
£7  in  excess  of  their  actual  cost,  a  total  clear  profit  of  22,300 
dollars  (£4,460  sterling),  after  paying  all  expenses,  salaries,    Ac. 
In  addition  to  results  such  as  those,  the  committals  and  recommittals 
had  very  much  decreased.    To  render  prisons  nearly  or  quite  self- 
supportiug  the  contract  system  appeared  to  be  almost  essential. 
Although  open  to  some  objection,  it  was  found  quite  compatible 
in  the  best  American  and  continental  prisons,  with  a  thorough  effi- 
ciency as  to  prison  discipline.     The  writer  of  the  paper  showed  that 
reformatories,  as  a  rule,  enforced  improving  and  remunerative  labour 
much  more  than  prisons,  and  said  that  another  practical  answer  to 
the  question  with  which  he  set  out  was  afforded  by  the  remarkable 
success  which  had  attended  the  adoption  of  the  reformatory  prin- 
ciples in  the  world-renowned  Irish  convict  system.     During  the 
last  few  years  the  directors  of  the  English  convict  prisons,  stimulated 
by   the  example  and   success  of   the    Irish  system,   had  largely 
increased  the  application  of  the  remunerative  labour,  both  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical,   and  had   diminished  the  merely  penal  and 
unimproving  occupations  ;   and  as  reformatory  principles  had  been 
increased,  the  recommittals  and  committals  had  decreased  at  the  rate 
of  32  per  cent,  in  four  years.  The  reconvictions  alone  had  decreased 
29  per  cent,  in  that  period.  The  objection  sometimes  urged  against  the 
reformatory  principle  of  remunerative  prison  labour,  that  it  interfered 
with  the  profits  of  honest  outside  workers,  was  found  in  practice  to 
be  imaginary  rather  than  real.    Perhaps  the  only  serious  objection 
to  reformatory  and  remunerative  prison  labour  was,  that  its  adoption 
might  tend  to  lessen   the  requisite  deterrence  and   preventive    in- 
fluence of  gaols ;  but  that  would  only  be  the  case  when  the  labour 
was  not  made  real  hard  work,  or  when  its  practice  was  not  sufficiently 
prolonged,  or  when  it  was  accompanied  by  undue  relaxations.     A 
solution  of  the  question — how  were  they  to  combine  the  apparently 
irreconcilable  but  absolute  elements  of  prevention  and  reformation ) 
seemed  to  consist  in  counterbalancing  the  less  deterrent  but  indis- 
pensable and  more  reformatory  element  of  remunerative  labour  by  the 
more  deterrent  element  of  confinement  sufficiently  prolonged  to  be 
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^  . .  tally  effectual  for  the  formation  of  industrial  habits.    Such  habits 
^Jwe  not  likely  to  be  fostered  by  the  present  objectionable  plan 


iraged  by  the  new  Prison  Act  of  1865)  of  useless  tread-wheel 
to  crank  labour,  in  frequent  connection  with  repeated  very  short 
atntences.  The  writer  declined  to  enter  upon  the  question  whether 
the  principle  of  voluntary  management  ought  to  be  extended  to  adult 
criminals* 

DISCUSSION. 

ICr.  B.  S.  Bartlxit  adyooated  giving  prisoners  an  interest  in  industrial  labour.  He 
pcopoeed  to  employ  prisoners  in  stone-breaking.  The  expense  of  the  clothing  and 
oietkry  of  prisoners  did  not  exceed  4b.  per  week,  and  at  stone-breaking  lOs.  a 
w<eek  might  easily  be  obtained.  The  profits  made  by  criminals  might  be  put  to 
th^  credit  and  given  to  them  on  leaying  prison,  subject  to  oertam  concutions 
re^iiring  their  continued  good  conduct.  £Le  yery  highly  approved  of  the  papers 
that  had  been  read. 

Mr.  W.  Brxwik  gave  an  interesting  account  of  an  adult  reformatory,  which  he 
had  inspected  lately  at  Colombo,  Ohio,  U.S.,  in  which  the  industrial  system  was 
fully  and  yery  successfully  carried  out. 

Mr.  Fredkbic  Hill  was  desirous  that  the  Section  should  not  separate  without 
coming  to  some  expression  of  opinion,  and  would  therefore  conclude  with  a 
resoluuon.  The  success  of  the  reformatory  system,  as  applied  to  children,  was 
the  ereateet  possible  reason  why  the  principle  should  be  extended  to  adults.  At 
first  it  had  been  desirable  to  oonnne  their  attention  to  the  class  least  influenced  by 
crime.  But  there  was  no  reason  that  an  arbitrary  law  should  be  fixed  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  It  was  not  alleged  that  the  elder  boys  in  reformatories  were  less 
benefited  by  the  system  than  the  younger.  He  begged  to  moye  the  following 
resolution : — 

"That  it  will  be  adyisable,  under  certain  well-considered  and  systematio 
oooditi<nis,  to  extend  reformatory  treatment  to  adults  as  supplementary  to  prison 
detrition." 

Mr.  0.  B.  Ford,  of  London,  seconded  the  resolution,  and  urged  that  two  principles 
were  essential  to  the  success  of  reformatories.  They  must  haye  6h)yemment 
eontrol,  and  yoluntary  management.  Without  either,  as  had  been  proyed  by 
experience,  reformatories  woiud  fail. 

The  resoltttioii  was  carried  unanimously. 


SUPPRESSION  OP  VAGRANCY. 

What  are  the  best  means  for  the  Suppression  of  Vagrancy  1 

A  paper,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Hollond,  on  this  subject  was  read. 

Mr.  Hollond  proposed  to  consider  the  social  and  political  aspects  of 
the  laws  on  this  matter,  rather  than  their  technical  nature.  Whatever 
was  the  cause,  few  would  deny  that  the  present  social  condition  of  the 
counti'7  with  respect  to  vagrancy  was  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme. 
The  streets  of  our  large  towns,  and  more  especially  of  the  metropolis^ 
were  patrolled  with  beggars  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Beggars 
abounded  both  in  Belgravia  and  Bethnal  Green,  and  were  to  be 
met  with  both  in  the  broad  thoroughfare  and  in  the  crowded  alley. 
Mendicancy  had  penetrated  every  nook  and  corner  of  this  country, 
and  made  its  presence  felt  in  every  grade  of  society.  There  were^ 
moreover,  indications  that  the  evil  was  upon  the  increase.     The 
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last  report  on  the  subject  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  stated   that 
memorials  were  coming  in  from  the  guardians  of  a  large  number  of 
unions,  complaining  of  the  increase  of  vagrancy,  and   urging  that 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  discourage  the  mere  vagrant  and 
mendicant,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  the  guardians  to  administer 
better  relief  to  wayfarers  travelling  in  seai'ch  of  work,  and  for  other 
legitimate  objects.     Society  had  herself  to  blame  for  the   present 
state  of  things.     If  the  public  refused  to  give  to  beggars  mendicasf 
would  receive  a  most  severe  check.    From  the  reports  on  y^gmaaf 
it  appeared  that  what  the  habitual  vagrant  dreaded  more  tlhaa  mj- 
thing  else  was  detention  within  the  walls  of  the  casual  ward.    The 
chief  difficulty  which  was  felt  by  union  officers,  especially  in  the 
case  of  vagrants  proper,  or  criminal  vagrants,  was  their  inabiUty 
to  detain  them   by  law  for   more  than   four   hours.      There  was 
nothing  to  prevent  such  persons   from  coming  in   and  out  of  the 
wards  as  often  as  they  pleased,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  very  serious 
disorder  and  inconvenience.     As  a  remedy,  it  had  been  pertinently 
remarked  in  one  of  the  Reports,  no  expedient  suggested  itself  beyond 
sending  the  well-proved  professional  mendicants   to    some    refor- 
matory and  industrial  hospital,  where  power  of  detention  should  be 
given  till  better  habits  should  be  formed.    In  describing  the  means 
tiiat  he  proposed  to   introduce   to    repress   vagrancy,   the  writer 
remarked  that  his  proposals  would  necessitate  an  extensive  employ- 
ment of  the  police.     He  would  strike  out  of  the  statute  book  all 
provisions  which  treated  the  mere  act  of  begging  as  a  crime.     He 
would  treat  the  hegg&Vy  prima  facie,  not  as  a  criminal,  but  as  one  who 
was  what  he  professed  to  be,  a  destitute  man  in  want  of  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life.    He  proposed  to  deal  as  follows  with  the  different 
begging  offences  which  at  present  constituted  the  status  of  an  idle 
and  disorderly  person.     Any  person  publicly  begging,  or  causing 
any  children  to  do  so,  should  be  taken  before  the  nearest  magistrate, 
who  should  have  authority  to  direct  the  constable  to  see  him  safely 
within  the  walls  of  the  district  workhouse,  under  a  warrant  of 
detention  for  a  limited  period — say  one  or  two  weeks — the  warrant 
to  be  given  to  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  or  to  the  police  officer 
in  charge  of  the  ward,  as  the  case  might  be.     The  subject  of  deten- 
tion would  be,  of  course,  classed  "  casual."     This  would  give  the 
power  of  search,  and  the  pauper  might  be  passed  on  to  the  main  body 
of  the  house  or  elsewhere  as  might  be  thought  proper.     He  anti- 
cipated as  the  effect  of  such  a  system  of  detention  that  the  profes- 
sional mendicant  would  be  no  longer  able  to  ply  his  trade  with  the 
same  immunity  from  interruption  as  at  present.     But  perhaps  the 
best  effect  would  be  upon  society,  which  supported  the  beggar.     The 
apparent  harshness  of  the  law  would  disappear,  and  in  its  place 
would  be  substituted  the  helping  hand,  which  would  not  only  point 
the  way  to  where  assistance  was  to  be  obtained,  but  would  lead  the 
child  of  destitution  thither.    A  repetition  of  the   act  of  begging, 
would  be  proof  of  the  intent  to  prey  upon  society,  and  the  mendi- 
cant would  be  handed  over  to  the  arm  of  the  law.    He  would  have 
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ofience  of  professional  begging  treated  even  more  seyerelj  than 
present.    Of  course  strict  registration  would  be  a  neoessaiy  and, 
1^        »  the  same  time,  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  scheme.     The 
^        resent  system  of  action  by  Boards  of  Guardians  in  regard  to  the 
**     jM;rant  poor  was  most  unequal  and  unsatisfactory.    The  character 
m  the  ward  and  the  nature  of  the  regulations  varied  to  an  extent 
Miich  was  perfectly  marvellous.  Until  uniformity  of  system  was  intro- 
"dooed  and  enforced,  it  would  be  useless  for  any  one  union  to  introduce 
an  improved  system  of  management.   The  Poor  Law  Board  should  be 
elothed  with  adequate  power,  and  should  issue  orders  containing  a 
uniform  scheme.    The  object  of  the  regulations  should  be  to  promote 
habits  to  which  the  vagrant  class  were    innately  opposed.     He 
suggested,  first,  the  employment  of  the  police  as  assistant  relieving 
officers  in  connection  with  the  casual  wards;  second,  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  person  of  the  vagrant ;  third,  the 
prevention  of  obscene  language ;  fourth,  the  imposition  of  a  suitable 
task  of  work  ;  fifth,  the  building  of  clean  and  light  wards  ;  sixth,  a 
rigid  and  unvarying  prosecution  of  offences.    He  recommended  a 
vagrant  hospital  or  reformatory  for  the  metropolis. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Charles  Sturob  said  the  question  of  tmmpfl  was  simply  one  of  demand 
and  supply;  and  that  as  long  as  tne  ^ple  paid  me  rageed  boys  and  girls  that 
ran  about  the  streets,  they  would  oontmue  to  nm  about  Uiem.  He  belieyed  that 
the  tramps  earned  more  than  hard-working  agricultural  labourers  ;  and  he, 
therefore,  entreated  his  friends  not  to  pay  them.  With  regard  to  the  workhouse 
•ohools,  he  thought  they  would  have  worked  better  if  they  had  been  turned  into 
industrial  schoob ;  and  if  the  guardians  had  Tested  in  them  a  power  similar  to 
that  possessed  by  magistrates  in  respect  to  industrial  schools,  he  belieyed  that 
work  would  have  been  done  quite  as  well,  whilst  there  would  have  b€«n  a  large 
mying  in  the  amount  spent  on  officiab.  The  thin^  he  chiefly  wished  to  impress 
upon  the  Section  was  that  they  would  not  pay  these  cnildren  and  tramps  for  their 
work.  When  he  asked  them  what  had  brought  them  to  that  state,  the  stereotyped 
answer  was.  Brink ;  and  what  was  more,  they  did  not  think  they  were  in  fault,  but 
that  it  was  the  drink  that  was  in  fault.  As  far  as  he  had  seen,  industrial  schools 
were  doing  well.  The  question  of  the  duty  of  owners  to  improve  their  cottage 
property  had  arisen.  He  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  crime  and  Taeranoy 
arose  to  a  great  extent  from  miserably  repaired  homes  of  the  workmen ;  mriring 
them  to  the  cheery  fire  and  agreeable  company  of  the  alehouse,  whic^  led  to 
drunkenness  and  crime. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Ll.  Baker  said  he  had  had  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  HoUond  on 
the  subject  of  Tagrancy,  and  the  ereat  point  of  similarity  between  their  riews  was 
that  if  they  made  a  law  too  harsh,  they  would  abnost  always  weaken  its  effect. 
After  some  researches  into  the  effects  of  criminal  treatment,  they  had  persuaded 
the  Home  Office  to  make  the  execution  of  the  law  rather  more  strict,  and  they 
had  by  so  much  lightened  the  sentence.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Hollond  when 
he  said  that  England,  to  a  slight  degree,  was  too  Draconian  in  making  begging 
for  alms  an  offence  against  the  law.  Now  if  it  could  be  clearly  understood  that 
a  man  would  be  sent,  not  to  prison  for  begging,  but  to  the  workhouse  to  be  relieyed, 
he  belieyed  that  the  public  would  be  very  much  more  inclined  to  do  what  Mr. 
Lambert,  one  of  the  Poor  Law  inspectors,  had  recommended  them  to  do.  He 
urged  all  present  to  read  the  very  amusing  pamphlet  which  that  gentleman  had 
written.  He  said  the  great  remedy  which  was  wanted  was  '*  Buttons ;  yes,  buttons, 
and  more  buttons,"  to  enable  the  people  to  refuse,  and  to  feel  that  they  were 
justified  in  refusing  to  give  (dms  to  beggars— justified  by  the  fact  that  they  need 
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not  be  beggars,  because  they  might  always  have  the  neoeesaries  of  life  without 
beffging.  Kelief  must  always  be  coupled  with  a  certain  amount  of  work.  He 
h^  heiurd  that  some  men  preferred  being  sent  to  prison ;  but  there  was  not  one  in 
fifty  that  expressed  such  a  desire.  A  vagrant  hated  detention,  and  would  rather  go 
wimout  his  hresJcfast  than  undergo  four  hours'  detention  in  the  workhouse.  Tlmt 
was  the  case  in  places  where  the  public  did  not  know  anything  of  the  law ;  and 
they  were  told  a  great  many  workhouses  refused  food  altogether.  A  few  did 
refuse  food,  and  some  gave  a  yery  insufficient  quantity.  He  could  give  a  list  of 
the  workhouses  in  three  counties  where  the  irregularity  in  this  matter  was  extra- 
ordinary. The  remedy  was  to  strike  out  all  the  statutes  against  begffing,  and 
vagrants  found  in  the  streets  were  to  be  sent  to  the  workhouse ;  and  if  Vmj  were 
found  a  second  time  soliciting  alms,  they  were  to  be  punished.  Only  four  or  five 
days  ago,  he  receiyed  a  letter  m>m  a  friend  of  his  in  JBedfordshire  who  had  just 
returned  from  Paris,  where  he  had  been  at  considerable  trouble  in  making  himielf 
acquainted  with  the  system  of  dealing  with  vagrants  pursued  in  that  city.  Ptarii 
was  particularly  clear  of  them.  The  system  was  yery  simple  indeed.  It  was 
almost  exactly  Mr.  Hollond's  plan,  only  he  did  not  state  it  quite  so  broadly.  Tbe 
first  time  a  man  was  found  begging  he  was  taken  to  the  workhouse,  and  great 
pains  were  taken  to  procure  work  for  him.  The  second  time  he  was  found  begging 
he  was  sent  to  prison  for  a  short  time.  For  a  third  offence  of  this  kind  he  was 
sentenced  to  a  longer  term  of  imprisonment ;  and  if  found  begging  a  fomlih  tune, 
he  was  sent  to  Cayenne  fifteen  jears.  He  thought  they  womd  understand  how, 
with  such  a  law  as  that.  Pans  came  to  be  clear  of  beggars.  He  was  afraid  he 
could  hardly  see  his  way  to  propose  such  a  system  as  that ;  but  he  was  quite  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  lengthening  the  sentence  time  after  time,  so  as  to  put  a 
f bop  to  anythme  the  law  oraered  to  be  stopped.  He  quite  agreed  ydth  Mr. 
Hollond's  yiew  oi  sending  beg^rs  to  the  workhouse  for  the  first  offence,  and  to 
prison  for  the  second ;  but  his  difficulty  was  in  proving  previous  offences.  He 
tried  to  solve  it  some  time  ago,  and  he  was  not  sure  his  phm  might  not  be  carried 
out  vet.  It  was  one  of  those  things  that  nobody  but  a  very  stupid  man  would 
think  of,  and  of  course  everybody  at  first  laughed  at  it.  If  they  would  do  what 
he  had  done  in  his  reformato^  when  he  thought  a  boy  was  going  to  run  away^ 
raise  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  cut  a  piece  off  quite  close,  the  size  of  a  shilling,  the 
man  would  have  a  mark  for  three  weeks  afterwards,  by  which  it  would  be  pretty 
well  known  that  it  was  the  second  time  of  begging.  He  hardly  trusted  that  this 
might  be  carried  out.  He  thought  there  diould  oe  strict  uniformity  in  the  vaerant 
wards,  where  there  was  great  irregularity  and  culpable  neglect ;  and  he  beheved 
the  Poor  Law  Board  had  taken  tne  matter  in  hand.     One  great  object  was  to 

Erevent  the  vagrant  having  any  real  cause  of  complaint,  for  if  they  robbed  him  of 
is  grievance,  tney  did  a  great  deoX.  He  thought  the  time  for  detaining  a  vagrant 
should  be  extended  to  twenty-four  hours ;  though,  of  course,  there  minit  be  cases 
where  this  should  not  be  insisted  upon,  and  when  it  might  be  wise  to  give  a  tramp 
a  ticket  which  would  enable  him  to  reach  his  destination  with  as  httle  delay  as 
possible.  With  these  very  slight  alterations  he  would  be  most  happy  to  support 
Mr.  Hollond's  plan,  and  if  it  was  adopted  he  would  be  very  glad  indeed  ;  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  HoUond  would  rejoice  with  him  (Mr.  Baker)  if  his  were 
adopted. 

Mr.  CiLLRLss  Batcliff  said  that  he  knew  very  well  that  in  many  instances  a  man 
who  might  be  reduced  through  want  of  employment  to  a  state  of  destitution, 
rather  than  break  up  his  home  and  go  to  the  workhouse  to  bo  separated  from  his 
family,  would  resort  to  begging.  Though  he  did  not  wish  to  be  the  advocate  of 
vagrancy,  still  there  were  a  great  number  of  the  class  that  required  sympathy  at 
the  hands  of  the  public.  It  was  scarcely  right  for  them  to  suppose  that  a  skilled 
artisan,  who,  through  the  depression  of  trade  had  been  employed  for  a  lone  time  at 
low  wages,  and  been  reducea  to  poverty,  should  be  compelled  to  break  up  his  home 
and  go  into  the  workhouse.  That  was  the  way  to  crush  all  those  feelings  which 
they  desired  to  keep  intact.  He  believed  the  majority  of  beggars  owed  their 
condition  to  ne^ect  m  early  youth.  There  were  periods  every  year  when  it  was 
difficult  to  obtain  employment ;  and  it  would  be  a  happy  circumstance  if  some 
means  could  be  suggested  by  which  those  who  were  not  slolled  artisans  would  be 
"*^'e  to  obtain  emfdoyment.    The  children  of  these  people  were  often  00  neglected 
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tbai  thej  were  forced  into  the  streets  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence.  In  this  way 
they  were  led  into  crime.  He  did  not  for  one  instant  tir  to  screen  these  wretched 
parents,  but  at  the  same  time  they  must  haye  sympathy  for  them. 

Mr.  TnoiCAS  Beoos  was  under  the  impression  that  almsgiying  under  present 
eiroumstanoes  was  a  great  social  offence.    There  were  some  cases  of  persons  who 
really  needed  relief,  oeine  driven  by  extreme  want  into  the  streets.    Tneir  number 
was  exceedingly  small ;  but  still  so  long  as  there  were  any,  it  was  difficult  for 
bencTolent  people  to  resist  the  appeals  made  to  them.    There  were  unquestionably 
cases  in  which  men  seeking  work  might  at  a  late  hour  of  the  day  reach  a  town, 
and  not  be  able  to  provide  memselves  with  even  supper  or  lodging.    His  intention 
that  day  was  simply  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  two  or  three  practical 
examples  which  had  occurred  in  his  time,  and  which  showed  how  these  things 
might  be  met.    For  some  years  he  was  resident  in  the  town  of  Nottingham.    It 
happened  that  whilst  he  was  there,  there  were  two  periods  of  extreme  commercial 
distress,  and  thousands  of  the  ill-paid  population  were  unable  to  find  any  employ- 
ment at  alL    But  when  he  first  went  to  Nottingham  he  found,  that  from  some 
cause  or  other,  the  town  was  oppressed  by  a  groat  amount  of  vagrancy — ^by  beggars 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  town.    The  master  of  the  workhouse  informed  him  that 
it  was  the  rule  to  dye  every  casual  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  of  the  plainest 
kind,  on  making  application  at  the  workhouse ;  and  when  this  rule  became  known 
generally  amongst  tine  benevolent  people  of  Nottingham,  instead  of  relieving  the 
oasual  poor,  they  told  them  that  they  could  get  food  and  lodging  at  the  workhouse, 
if  they  chose  to  go.    Mr.  Bamet,  the  master,  informed  him  that  the  man  who  was 
really  seeking  work  was  glad  of  what  he  received.    The  first  thing  that  a  tramp 
had  was  a  warm  bath,  and  nis  clothes,  if  damp,  were  hun^  up  to  dry  and  to  be 
aired,  and  he  was  really  ^tef ul  for  this ;  but  the  professional  beggar  did  not  like 
this  treatment,  because  his  filthy  rags  and  wretchedness  formed  appeals  to  the 
benevolence  of  the  public.    Before  receiving  breakfast  the  tramp  had  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  work.    If  indiscriminate  relief  were  given,  they  pauperised  the 
people.    When  he  first  went  to  Nottingham  there  was  exceeding  distress  amongst 
the  Btocking-makers,  and  a  large  sum  or  money  was  subscribed  for  their  relief,  and 
this  was  civen  away  under  the  best  management  that  could  be  devised,  in  the  shape 
of  food,  oed-clothing,  and  so  on ;  but  it  was  found  that  this  scarcely  relieved 
the  distress.    The  clothes  that  were  either  given  or  lent,  found  their  way  to  the 
pawnshop,  and  even  loaves  of  bread  were  found  in  the  beershops,  thev  having 
been  exchanged  for  drink.    Three  years  later  there  was  another  period  of  distress, 
but  the  public  had  grown  wiser.     It  was  determined  to  give  nothing  away  in 
charity.    It  was  argued  that  there  was  a  forest  through  which  roads  were  wanted 
which  nobody  would  make ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  expend  the  money  subscribed 
in  paying  the  wages  of  the  men  employed  in  making  the  roods.    The  consequence 
was  tnat  at  the  end  of  the  panic,  Nottingham  was  in  possession  of  several  good 
roads,  which  were  a  great  advantage  to  the  town.     Every  man  who  could  wheel  a 
barrow,  or  handle  a  pickaxe  or  spade,  received  sufficient  to  keep  him  and  his 
family  from  want,  great  care  being  taken  to  examine  every  case.    He  mentioned 
these  facts  as  indications  of  what  might  be  done.     They  did  not  want  large 
organixations. 


CAUSES  OT  CRIME. 

fVhat  are  the  principal  Causes  of  Crime,  considered  from  a 

social  point  of  view  f 

In  addition  to  the  papers  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Elliot  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Beggs,  printed  at  pp.  324,  338,  Mr.  A.  H.  SafiTord  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Safpord  said  that,  in  the  year  1828,  a  parliamentary  com- 
nittee  reported  the  causes  of  crime  to  be,  the  increase  in  population! 
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tho  cheapness  of  spirituous  liquors,  the  neglect  of  children  bj 
their  parents,  the  want  of  employment,  the  absence  of  suitable 
provision  for  juvenile  delinquents,  defective  prisons,  discipline,  and 
police,  and  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  crime  faster  than  the  art 
of  detection.  For  forty  years  the  laws  of  the  country  had  been 
constantly  amended  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  by 
that  committee,  and  still  the  repression  of  crime  was  one  of  the 
great  questions  of  the  day.  To  the  catalogue  of  crimes  given  by 
the  committee  of  1828,  he  was  inclined  to  add  the  &cility  of 
escape  offered  to  prisoners  by  the  want  of  a  public  prosecutor  ;  the 
overcrowding  and  absence  of  decency  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
working  classes ;  insufficient  education  of  the  young  ;  the  deficiency 
in  forethought  for  the  provision  of  families;  and  the  growing  dis- 
regard of  any  religious  faith  or  moral  obligation.  The  writer  quoted 
at  length  from  the  address  to  the  Association  at  Belfast,  by  the  Bight 
Hon.  Thomas  O'Hagan,  who  had  dwelt  with  much  force  and  at 
some  length  on  the  necessity  of  a  public  prosecutor  being  appointed. 
Offenders  escaped  justice  from  the  dislike  of  persons  entailing  on  them- 
selves the  personal  discomforts  and  pecuniary  expenses  of  prosecutions. 
The  -vsTiter  called  attention  to  the  absolute  want  of  improved  dwell- 
ings, and  offered  a  plan  for  supplying  the  deficiency,  the  chief  feature 
of  which  was  that  the  Government  should  advance  money  for  the 
purpose.  That  such  a  plan  would  pay,  he  argued,  was  proved  by 
the  success  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts's  building  in  Columbia  Square. 
After  advocating  increased  attention  to  education,  the  writer 
remarked  that  never  was  the  disregard  of  morality  and  religion  so 
open  and  unblushing ;  but,  amidst  this  appalling  state  of  things,  it 
was  rndtter  of  congratulation  to  see  the  seed  sown  broadcast 
through  the  land  by  such  men  as  the  late  Lord  Brougham  taking 
deep  root;  to  notice  the  superior  intelligence  of  their  artisans,  the 
love  of  art,  and  the  spread  of  that  sure  civiliser,  the  working  man's 
club.  Let  the  working  classes  be  educated.  Leave  no  chance  of 
escape  for  hardened  offenders.  Open  churches  and  chapels  to  poor 
and  rich  alike.  Compel  tho  ignorant  to  enter  their  schools.  Let 
them  have  due  recreation.  Make  trade  the  reward  of  the  intelligent 
and  steady,  not  of  the  profiigate  and  careless. 

BISOUSSION. 

The  Chairman  said  the  question  under  discussion  this  a  yery  large  one.  He  had 
heard  it  propounded  for  the  last  twelve  rears,  and  did  not  think  it  had  advanoed 
materially  towards  solution  since  it  was  first  started.  A  great  deal  of  information 
had  been  afforded  by  Mr.  Elliot's  pa{>er.  In  Mr.  Elliors  first  table  it  appeared 
that  out  of  1,000  prisoners,  361  were  in  gaol  from  bad  company.  The  next  cause 
was  drunkenness,  and  under  that  head  there  were  205.  That  made  a  total  of  556 
prisoners  who  had  traced  their  career  of  crime  to  bad  company  and  drink.  From 
poverty  there  were  only  52  in  prison ;  from  opportunity,  77 ;  want  of  principle. 
B7 ;  bad  temper,  96,  and  so  on.  In  the  table  they  had  upwards  of  50  per  oent  of 
the  cases  attributed  to  two  great  causes — ^bad  company  and  drink ;  and  with  theM 
causes  he  thoueht  it  was  possible  to  grapple.  On  a  previous  day  he  had  an;ued  in 
favour  of  a  pohoe  awveiUance  of  the  crmiinal  classes,  and  he  was  convinced  that  ii 
would  be  the  means  of  removing  a  great  deal  of  evil  resulting  from  biid  company. 
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The  emplo^ent  of  a  boy's  beadle  by  the  London  Reformatory  and  Bef uge  Union 
was  a  step  m  the  same  direction,  and  the  introduction  of  the  reformatory  system  had 
already  been  productiye  of  the  best  results.  There  was  a  difficulty,  it  appeared,  in  the 
working  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  so  as  to  extend  itB  operation  to  children 
begging,  under  the  pretence  of  selling  articles.  He  thought  no  clause  could  be 
more  explicit  on  the  point  than  the  14th  clause  of  the  Act,  which  provided  for  the 
committal  to  a  reformatory  of  every  "  child  that  is  found  begging  or  receiving 
alms,  whether  actually  or  under  the  pretence  of  selling  anyUiing.^  He  did  not 
see  how  this  could  be  made  plainer.  Passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  great 
causes  of  crime  which  he  had  indicated,  he  remarked  that  drink  or  dnmkenness 
was  not  BO  hirg^J  connected  with  criminality  as  was  often  supposed,  when  it  was 
said  that  80  or^per  cent,  of  the  crime  of  the  coimtry  mieht  be  traced  to  drunken- 
ness. At  the  same  time,  taking  all  classes  of  criminals,  mey  would  find,  perhaps, 
a  larger  proportion  than  that  given  b^  Mr.  Elliot,  owing  their  initiation  into 
criminal  courses  to  the  effects  of  dnnk.      It  must  be  remembered  that  the 

Srifloners  treated  of  in  Mr.  Elliot's  tables  were  all  young.    He  suggested  that  the 
iscussion  to  follow  should  be  confined  as  much  as  possible  to  the  two  points — 
drunkenness  and  bad  company. 

Mr.  James  Marshall  agreed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  suffgestion  of  the  Chairman 
to  restrict  the  discussion  to  the  points  he  had  indicated.  A  word  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Beggs's  paper.  That  gentleman  had  attributed  many  of  the  evils  of  the  present 
state  of  society  to  a  desire  to  appear  in  a  higher  rank  of  society  than  was  actually 
possessed,  and  to  a  consequent  desire  for  speculation  and  a  haste  to  get  rich.  That 
was  no  new  evil  in  this  country.  They  remembered  hearing  of  the  fever  of  specu- 
lation in  England  at  the  time  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  That  was  far  too  large  and 
impalpable  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  discussion.  For  the  evils  of  bad 
company  various  remediiH)  had  been  proposed.  Industrial  schools  formed  one 
species  of  these  remedies.  The  object  of  the  industrial  school  was  to  check  crime 
in  the  bud ;  to  lay  hold  of  the  child  who  was  likely  to  become  a  criminal,  and  to 
subject  him  to  an  industrial  training.  The  sentence  which  was  passed  on  the  child 
was  that  he  shoidd  be  kept  at  a  reformatory  for  five  years.  He  was  anxious, 
however,  that  ^reat  care  should  be  exercised  m  sending  children  for  such  a  long 
course  of  training  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  It  was  a  matter  for  consideration 
whether,  in  many  such  cases,  the  parents  might  not  bo  brought  to  a  better  sense  of 
their  duties ;  and  if  tlie  parent  should  undertake  the  training  of  the  child  it  was  a 
course  much  to  be  preferred.  Children  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  industrial  schools 
on  light  grounds.  Magistrates  must  be  well  satisfied  that  the  kind  of  merchandise 
d«dt  in  \j  boys  was  traded  in  merely  as  a  pretence.  Many  boys  gained  an  honest 
livelihood  by  selling  newspapers  and  other  articles,  and  it  woula  to  mischievous  to 
interfere  with  such  honest  trading.  He  did  not  agree  with  those  who  regarded  a 
course  of  reformatory  or  prison  discipline  as  putting  a  brand  on  the  person  who 
had  undergone  such  a  course.  He  held  that  a  boy  sent  for  a  short  time  to  prison 
was  less  morally  branded  than  a  boy  sent  to  a  long  course  of  reformatory  training, 
because  it  was  evident  that  the  latter  could  be  only  cured  by  a  long  course,  and  his 
state  must  be  worse  than  that  of  one  requiring  only  a  week  or  a  fortnight  in 
gaol. 

Mr.  Enwi5  Hill  observed  that  as  the  Legislature  had  interfered  in^the  case  of 
shoeblacks  and  commissiotiaires  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  imposition  upon  the 
public,  and  for  the  safety  of  those  employing  such  persons,  it  would  be  only 
carrying  out  the  same  principle  if  Gk)vemment  granted  licences  to  the  children 
who  sold  matches,  newspapers,  and  other  articles  in  the  streeta  of  London.  If 
these  cases  were  inquired  into,  then  those  who  were  really  destitute  woidd  be 
discovered,  and  all  who  were  pursuing  a  legitimate  trade  would  be  protected. 
Borne  of  these  boys  were  in  the  habit  of  tyrannising  over  weaker  boys  engaged  in 
the  same  occupation,  and  he  had  witnessed  a  case  in  which  one  of  the  large  boys 
had  jJundered  another  in  the  open  street.  He  quite  agreed  in  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Elliot  that  opportunity  was  one  important  cause  of  crime.  Propensities  to 
crime  existed  in  numerous  cases,  but  they  never  came  to  anything  because  there 
was  no  opportunity.  He  could  not  speak  too  strongly  of  the  toleration  of  houses 
known  to  be  the  resort  of  thieves.  An  instance  of  the  operation  of  the  principle 
of  opportunity  had  occurred  many  years  ago  at  Kidderminster.    In  that  town 
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tbere  was  a  great  deal  of  silk  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bombazine.  Ordinaiy 
house-property  and  the  goods  of  drapers,  grocers,  and  other  tradespeople,  were 
as  safe  as  in  a  small  country  Tillage.  But  it  was  remarked  that  at  tlbe  nine 
time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pilfering  continually  going  on  of  the  silk  that  wm 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  bombazine.  Very  severe  measures,  amounting  to 
saTage  cruelty,  were  taken  to  repress  the  offence,  and  he  belieyed  there  was  a  lady 
in  the  room  who  had  seen  a  woman  whipped  at  a  cart-tail  round  the  town  of 
Kidderminster  for  stealing  silk.  The  secret  of  it  all  was,  that  it  was  yery  easy  to 
dispose  of  the  stolen  silk,  there  being  a  great  number  of  small  manufacturers  ready 
to  receive  it.    For  other  kinds  of  goods  no  receivers  could  be  found. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Ll.  Baker  thought  that  no  boy  should  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  till 
after  a  second  conviction.  Out  of  9,600  boys  and  girls  convicted  last  year  only 
768  were  cases  of  second  convictions.  That  fact  showed  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  short  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence  hod  been  sufficient  to  deter 
those  juvenile  offenders  from  committing  crime  again.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Elliot  in  attaching  great  importance  to  bad  company  as  the  cause  of  crime.  ORie 
effect  of  establishing  juvenile  reformatories  had  been  to  lessen  the  §monnt  of 
juvenile  crime  by  30  per  cent,  because  such  a  large  proportion  of  these  bad 
companions  had  been  absorbed  by  the  reformatories.  In  1856,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  reformatories,  the  cases  of  juvenile  crime  in  all  England  amounted  to 
13,981.  In  1860,  four  years  after  the  introduction  of  reformatories,  the  number 
had  fallen  to  8,029.  If  they  would  only  extend  the  reformatory  system  to  adults 
he  believed  similar  results  would  follow  in  diminution  of  adult  crime.  He 
fully  agreed  with  those  speakers  who  argued  that  the  number  of  puUio-hoiues 
increased  the  amount  of  drunkenness.  A  working  man  might  get  past  four  or  five 
public-houses  on  his  way  home,  but  he  could  not  get  past  seven  or  ei^t^  He 
thought  a  gentle  screw  should  be  put  on  public-houses,  by  doubling  the  cost  of 
licences  for  next  year ;  let  them  double  it  again  the  following  year,  and  again  the 
third  year  make  it  as  much  again.  Perhaps  the  first  year  the  pressure  would  not 
be  very  great,  but  after  a  few  years  of  the  doubling  process  they  might  gently 
squeeze  out  a  considerable  number  of  them. 

Mr.  T.  C.  S.  Ktnnkrsley  gave  some  valuable  testimony  to  the  utility  of  reforma- 
tory schools.  He  had  been  in  Birmingham  twelve  years  as  stipendiary  magistrate. 
When  he  came  to  that  position  the  ordinary  number  of  boys  in  the  gaol  was  over 
eighty,  and  reformatory  Echools  had  not  been  called  into  use.  The  Act  was  in 
existence,  but  there  was  a  great  prejudice  against  it  In  his  former  expefienoe  as 
a  county  magistrate  and  visiting  justice  he  had  seen  a  great  number  of  boys  turned 
out  of  gaol  no  better  than  when  they  went  in,  and  he  began  to  have  a  strong 
prejudice  in  favour  of  reformatory  schools.  He  adopted  the  practice  of  sending 
the  boys  that  came  before  him  to  a  reformatory,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
the  number  of  boys  in  the  gaol  had  been  reduced  to  60.  At  the  end  of  next  year 
it  was  30.  In  the  return  for  the  last  week  it  had  been  reduced  to  12,  and  the 
number  was  seldom  more  than  20.  In  regard  to  the  girls  the  average  number  of 
those  in  gaol  when  he  came  to  Birminght^  was  30.  At  the  end  of  the  previous 
week  there  was  only  one  girl  in  gaol.  The  reformatories  had  taken  away  the 
tutors  and  the  leaders  in  the  schools  of  crime,  and  the  establishments  had  in 
consequence  been  broken  up. 

Mr.  KuTUERFOBD  (Binumgham^  contended  that  want  of  education  was  not  the 
cause  of  crime.  The  best  educatea  country  in  the  world,  Scotland,  was,  until  lately, 
the  most  criminal.  Moral  depravity  was  the  cause  of  crime,  and  strong  drink  was 
the  exciting  power. 

Mr.  Charles  Batcliff  agreed  with  the  last  speaker  that  drunkenness  was  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  crime.  They  would  all  be  delighted  if  some  plan  could  be 
devised  by  which  drunkenness  could  be  suppressed.  But  who  could  suggest  such 
a  plan  ?  Thev  all  knew  the  evil,  but  were  at  a  loss  for  a  remedy.  He  looked  to 
the  gradual  education  and  elevation  of  the  people  as  the  best  ultimate  remedy. 

Mr.  J.  B.  BoTCE  observed  that  the  original  intention  in  establishing  public- 
houses  was  that  they  should  be  places  for  refreshment  for  travellers.  GDhey  were 
now  used  for  very  different  purposes.  He  implored  the  ladies  to  work  and  use  all 
their  influence  until  the  magistrates  were  convinced  that  there  were  five  times  too 
many  publio-houses,  and  ten  times  too  many  beer-houses.    In  forwazding  the 
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niiqpireasion  of  intemperance  he  did  not  think  the  country  owed  a  greater  debt  of 
gratitude  to  any  pubbo  body  than  to  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  of  which  he 
was  a  member. 

Dr.  Mjlrti5  (Warrington)  thought  that  Mr.  Elliot's  statistics  were  illusory  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  crime  arising  from  drink.  PoTerty  received  a  separate 
classification  in  Mr.  Elliot's  table.  What  was  the  great  cause  of  poverty? 
Drunkenness,  he  replied.  Ererjr  man  who  had  mixed  much  with  the  working 
classes  knew  perfectly  well  tJ^t  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  those  poor  people 
who  came  to  be  criminalB  had  become  improvident  through  drink.  With  respect 
to  opportunity  they  knew  that  when  a  man  had  a  glass  of  ale  in  his  head  his  self- 
control  was  dmiinished  and  the  tendency  to  crime  was  greatly  increased.  He  gave 
anodier  instance  of  the  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  opportunity.  In  1864  the 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  which  closed  public-houses  entirely  on  Sundays  and  limited 
the  hours  of  sale  throughout  the  week,  came  into  operation.  Just  before  the 
ling  of  that  Act  ^£13,000  had  been  voted  for  the  ouilding  of  a  new  gaol  at 


inburgh.  As  soon  as  that  Act  came  into  operation,  it  was  found  that  if  the 
results  in  the  diminution  of  crime  were  permanent,  the  old  eaol  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  for  all  the  criminals.  The  anticipation  was  recdized.  The  number 
of  prisoners  in  the  gaol  was  diminished  by  one-third,  and  the  new  gaol  had 
not  been  required  till  this  day. 

Mr.  W.  Bkewi5  (Bristol)  said  that  as  the  temptations  to  drink  were  increased, 
BO  would  drunkenness  increase.  In  Manchester  the  number  of  visits  to  1,456 
public-houses  on  one  Sunday  had  been  ascertained.  These  visits  were  no  fewer 
than  212,000,  and  of  these  2:2,000  were  made  by  children. 

Mr.  J.  W.  KiRTOX  (Birmingham)  observed  that  Lord  Liol)field,  at  the  last 
Stafford  Sessions,  stated  that  out  of  697  prisoners  in  the  gaol  at  Stafford,  19  out  of 
20  were  there  through  drink.  The  chaplain  of  Shrewsbury  Ghiol  informed  the 
speaker  but  a  day  or  two  before,  that  76  criminals  out  of  100  in  that  prison  had 
been  led  into  crime  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Glossop,  Chief  Constable  in  Birmingham, 
had  stated  that  out  of  20  prisoners  that  passed  through  his  hands,  19  came 
directly  from  the  public-houses  and  beershops. 

Archoeacox  Sandford  said  that  some  time  ago  Mr.  Elliot  asked  him  for  certain 
statistics  which  he  had  published  in  his  charge,  and  Mr.  Elliot  wrote  to  him  stating 
that  he  thought  they  were  exaggerated,  and  that  he  himself  spoke  from  experience 
with  some  10,000  criminals.  His  (Archdeacon  Sandford's)  answer  was  that 
during  the  last  year  and  a  half  he  had  been  engaged  in  extensive  correspondence 
with  the  governors  and  chaplains  of  the  prisons  of  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  ^ect  of  intemperance  in  originating  and  encouraging  crime,  and  that  the 
Eeroentago  he  had  learnt  in  that  way  was  greater  in  many  of  me  returns  thim  that 
e  had  stated  in  his  charge.  A  few  of  the  statistics  he  hod  ventured  to  put  into 
his  pocket  that  day.  Ho  found  that  the  percentage  ranged  from  about  60  to  7o, 
and  even  as  high  as  90  and  95.  One  governor,  who  he  presumed  must .  be  an 
Irishman,  had  stated  that  the  percentage  according  to  his  experience  was  four  out 
of  every  three.  Was  that  a  case  of  exaggeration  ?  The  uniform  testimony  of 
philanthropic  and  experienced  governors  of  gaols  was  that  intemperance  was  the 
great  producer  of  crime.  He  had  received  a  very  interesting  communication  from 
the  governor  of  Paisley  Gbol,  who  had  had  55,000  criminals  under  his  supervision* 
In  regard  to  the  influence  of  a  vicious  parent  upon  his  progeny,  that  governor 
said,  **  If  the  consequence  of  the  evils  they  caused  terminated  upon  themselves  it 
would  be  terrible  enough ;  but,  as  shown  by  the  above  table,  there  are  413  persons 
who  are  or  have  been  married,  and  they  have  981  children  dependent  upon  them. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  so  sad  in  connection  with  strong  drink  and  prisons. 
Here,  in  one  year,  2b3  fathers  and  150  mothers  are  committed  to  prison,  and  987 
children  are  left  destitute.  These  children  in  many  cases  grow  up  and  fill  the 
places  of  their  wretched  parents  in  crime,  and  in  time  fill  our  prisons  with 
criminab,  our  poor-houses  with  paupers,  and  our  asylums  with  idiots  or  raving 
maniacs."  He  had  greatly  wished  to  express  his  delight  that  we  had  in  this 
country  not  merely  benevolent  persons,  hke  their  friend  Mr.  Baker,  who  was  a 
true  and  heroic  philantbropist,  and  such  persons  as  Mrs.  Meredith ;  but  that  they 
had  also  intelligent  and  philanthropic  gentlemen  filling  the  offices  of  governors 
of  j^risons.  He  had  been  d^ghted  to  receive  the  full  and  luminous  replies  to 
his  mquiries  from  a  great  majority  of  the  goyemors  of  prisons  in  this  country. 
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He  had  asked  them  to  tell  him  the  percentile  of  crime  which  they  belieyed  waa 
produced  by  intemperance,  how  ^e  nealth  of  criminals  was  affected  by  intem- 
perance, and  what  remedial  measures  their  great  experience  suggested  should  be 
employed  for  dealing  with  this  dreadful  vice.  He  baa  receiyed  satisfactory  answers 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  total  abstinence,  inasmuch  as  the  ^OTemors  had  uni- 
Tersally  stated  that  the  health  of  the  criminals  who  were  depriyed  of  ardent 
spirits  and  alcoholic  drinks  rapidly  improyed.  One  goyemor  got  quite  enthusiastic, 
remarking  that  poor  fellows  who  had  suffered  from  delirium  tremens  after  a  few, 
months  were  able  to  do  a  ereat  deal  of  work.  As  to  the  remedies,  they  suggested 
education,  improyed  dweUings  for  the  poor,  but  aboye  all,  for  that  class  of  the 
community,  total  abstinence.  He  was  no  adyocate  of  total  abstinence  generally. 
He  had  the  testimony  of  a  person  whom  he  could  neyer  mention  without  admira- 
tion— Mrs.  Wightman,  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  been  the  means  of  reclaiming 
3,800  persons  or  deprayed  habits,  and  she  stated  that  she  neyer  knew  a  single 
instance  where  a  person  who  had  returned  to  what  was  called  moderate  drinking, 
did  not  become  as  bad  as  before.  The  more  this  matter  was  looked  into  the 
more  it  would  be  understood  by  the  public,  and  they  would  be  brought  to  belieye 
with  him  and  other  men,  who  were  regarded  as  a  little  fanatical — that  the 
Fermissiye  Bill  was  the  only  means  of  dealmg  with  this  question.  He  was  quite 
aware  of  the  objection  that  such  a  measure  would  interfere  with  the  liberf^  of 
the  subject ;  but,  alas !  it  was  liberty  to  do  eyil,  which  entailed  an  enormous 
expense  on  our  oyertaxed  country.  l!t  was  yery  hard,  as  a  working  man  the  other 
day  said,  that  he  should  haye  to  relieye  the  necessities  of  his  own  friends  and 
relations  who  were  addicted  to  intemperance,  and  that  when  they  were  committed 
to  a  lunatic  asylum  as  the  result  of  drunkenness,  he  should  be  asked  to  contribute 
to  their  support.  He  heard  Dr.  Brewer,  an  eminent  medical  man  in  London,  and 
who  had  the  oyersight  of  the  lunatic  asylums  of  Middlesex,  the  other  day  state  that 
he  had  had  to  call  upon  the  county  to  build  two  large  lunatic  asylums,  to  contain 
1,500  patients  each ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  drunkenness — which  he  must  say  was  en- 
oouraeed  by  the  Legislature — the  existing  asylums  would  haye  sufficed.  How  was  it 
possible  for  him,  a  minister  of  Christ,  after  a  long  experience  of  the  pastoral 
office,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  people,  to  learn  daily  of  the 
dreadful  effects  of  intemperance  without  wishing  to  coerce  the  people  into  sobriety, 
if  it  must  be  so  ?  But  it  was  not  coercion  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion should  haye  the  power  to  remoye  these  sinks  of  iniquity  out  of  the  parish. 
The  other  day  he  askca  an  intelligent  exciseman  what  he  would  do,  supposing  he 
inyested  permips  all  his  money  in  building  a  row  or  two  of  respectable  houses,  and 
that  another  man  came  and  opened  a  gin  palace  close  to  them  ;  the  reply  was  that 
he  would  certainly  giye  the  power  to  two-thirds  of  the  population  to  remoye  it. 
In  Belgraye  Square,  and  in  other  wealthy  districts  such  nuisances  were  not  tole- 
rated ;  but  they  were  admitted  into  the  parts  of  the  towns  which  were  inhabited 
by  poor  persons,  who  were  beset  with  temptation  on  eyery  side.  In  mercy  to  that 
suffering  class  of  the  community  they  ought  to  endorse  the  principle  of  the  Fer- 
missiye iBill.  He  had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  Mr.  GaUiome  Hardy  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  of  introducing  to  him  a  deputation  with  a  memorial  on  the 
subject.  That  memorial — a  protest  against  the  beershops  of  the  coimtry — was 
signed  by  the  dyine  hand  of  the  late  Apostolical  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  He  asked 
his  friend,  the  Biuiop  of  London,  in  whose  house  he  was  residing,  whedier  he 
would  sign  it  too,  and  ne  replied,  "  My  dear  Archdeacon,  you  haye  at  last  conyinoed 


N 


»nly  contained  the  names  of  three  dignitaries 

Mr.  Marshall  wished  to  correct  a  statement.  Archdeacon  Sandford  had  said 
that  the  increase  of  lunacy  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  had  recently  been  so  great, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  build  two  new  lunatic  asylums  capable  of  occommotutting 
3,000  patients ;  but  the  fact  was  they  were  bein^;  built  for  the  purpose  of  transfer- 
ring to  them  the  imbecile  paupers  from  the  umon  workhouses  in  London.  This 
did  not  indicate  any  increase  in  that  class  of  unfortunate  people.  These  imbeciles 
would  be  maintained  by  a  imiform  rate  leyied  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
metropolitan  district. 

The  OnAiBMAN  said  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to  follow  the  discussion 
through  the  yast  range  [which  it  had  taken ;  but  he  would  endeayour  to  confino 
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bimBelf  to  the  question  which  was  set  for  discussion,  yiz.,  "  what  are  the  principal 
causes  of  crime?*'  He  had  heard  every  paper  and  ever^  speech,  and  he  found  that 
Lhej  were  all  agreed  on  one  point — ^that  the  two  principal  causes  of  crime  were,  as 
Mr.  Elliot  termed  it,  bad  company  and  drink.  Now  ne  was  not  going  to  analyse 
the  statistics  of  Mr.  Elliot  to  see  whether  they  were  correct,  because  in  goinff  from 
one  prison  to  another  he  was  told  a  difiFerent  story,  and  a  good  deal  depended  upon 
the  locality.  And  he  misht  have  told  the  Section  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
that  our  habitual  criminals,  men  who  were  leaders  of  gangs  and  organizers  of 
crime,  looked  upon  the  criminals  who  drank  as  weak  brethren,  and  unfit  to  be 
trusted  in  any  robbery  or  other  crime.  He  told  the  Section  on  Thursday  that  they 
discharged  from  the  convict  prisons  2,000  a  year,  and  from  the  county  and 
borough  prisons,  100,000  a  year,  and  that  these  discharged  criminals  exercised  an 
influenoe  for  evil  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  counteract.  In  vain  would 
they  look  to  reformator;^  and  industrial  schools  and  pay  them  heavily  if  they 
allowed  this  sort  of  evil  m  their  midst.  They  must  restrict  its  operations  if  they 
meant  to  lessen  the  crime  of  the  country.  It  was  necessary  to  exercise  special 
caro  and  watchfulness  over  the  juvenile  part  of  the  population ;  and  if  they 
referred  to  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  and  the  Beformatory  Act  they  would  find 
what  care  had  been  exercised  by  the  Legislature.  Any  person,  under  the  fourteenth 
clause  of  the  Reformatory  Act,  might  bring  before  two  justices  any  child  appa- 
rently under  the  age  of  fourteen,  that  came  within  any  of  the  following  descrip- 
tions :  viz.,  that  was  found  begging  or  receiving  alms — whether  actually,  or  under 
the  pretext  of  selling  or  offering  n>r  sale  anything,  or  being  in  any  street  or  public 
place  for  the  purpose  of  so  begging  or  receiving  alms  (this  was  a  large  class)  ; 
that  was  f ouna  wandering,  and  not  having  any  home  or  settled  place  of  abode  or 
mroper  guardianship,  or  visible  means  of  subsistence,  and  that  was  found  destitute. 
nj  the  way  he  might  mention  that  on  Saturday  last  ho  went  on  board  a  ship  at 
Idverpool,  which  had  180  of  these  destitute  boys  taken  from  the  streets  of  liver- 
pool,  and  which  was  most  satisfactorily  conducted.  Excellent  as  was  the  statute 
he  had  just  quoted,  the  clause  respecting  "  proper  guardianship  "  caused  some 
trouble,  for  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  a  boy  convicted  under  it  or  sent  to  an 
industrial  school.  There  might  be  a  case  of  a  man  who  was  away  drinking  all 
day,  and  who  left  his  child  without  food  or  care  of  any  sort,  but  under  the  Act 
that  boy  could  not  be  convicted  and  sent  to  an  Industrial  school.  He  was  satisfied 
from  inquiries  made  all  over  the  country,  and  from  what  had  come  under  his 
personal  notice,  that  there  was  a  large  class  upon  whom  the  Act  had  no  effect,  and 
he  thought  if  the  Act  could  be  amended  there  would  be  one  point  gained.  He 
now  passed  to  the  matter  of  drink.  A  gentleman  had  stated  that  there  had  been  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Social  Science  Association  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  causes  of  drink,  and  making  some  recommendation.  That  morning  he 
had  referred  to  the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  which  were  somewhat 
lengthy.  The  committee  recommended  a  revision  of  the  licensing  system  as  the 
fiM  thing.  The  report,  after  much  consideration,  was  adopted  by  the  Council  last 
May.     What,  then,  could  they  do  better  than  endeavour  to  get  the  Legislature  to 

S've  it  effect  ?  That  would  be  advancing  a  step.  He  did  not  at  all  undervalue 
le  remark  that  had  been  made,  that  they  were  going  over  such  a  vast  field  by 
attempting  to  do  all  at  once,  that  they  would  end  in  doing  nothing.  Thej^  had 
discovered  an  evil  for  which  they  ought  to  seek  a  remedy  ;  and  he  thought  it  was 
their  bounden  duty  that  day  not  to  separate  until  they  had  taken  some  step  in 
advance.  He  would  therefore  propose  that  the  answer  of  the  Section  to  the  special 
question,  "  What  are  the  principol  causes  of  crime,  considered  from  a  social  point 
of  view  ?''  should  be  "  Drink  and  bad  company."  But  thev  must  not  content 
themselves  with  merely  giving  the  answer  ;  but  add,  that  drink  and  bad  company 
being  the  most  prominent  causes  of  crime,  it  was  recommended,  first,  that  some 
additional  restriction  should  be  placed  upon  habitual  criminals  ;  and  that  an 
alteration  should  be  mode  in  the  fourteenth  clause  of  the  Industrial  Schools'  Act, 
relating  to  •*  proper  "  guardians,  which  appeared  to  be  ambiguous ;  and  that  it  was 
most  aesirabie  to  promote  by  legislation  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  special  committee  on  the  diminution  of  intemperance,  a^eed  to  by  the 
Council  on  the  14th  May,  1868,  recommending  a  revision  of  the  licensing  system. 

There  being  no  dissentient,  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  was  declared  to  be 
carried. 


\ 
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PBISON  DISCIPLINE. 

Miss  Mart  Carpenter  read  a  paper  on ''  The  Gaols  of  India, 
from  Official  Reports."*  Af\er  alluding  in  terms  of  congratulation 
to  the  introduction  of  certain  great  and  true  principles  into  the 
prison  discipline  of  Eugland,  she  remarked  that  it  was  with  astonish- 
ment that  she  saw  in  India,  not  only  an  apparent  ignorance  of  the 
principles  which  in  Euglaud  were  considered  of  the  highest 
importance,  hut  such  structure  of  the  places  of  confinement  as  must 
ahsolutelj  prevent  any  radicid  improvement  in  them.  I^n  no  gaol 
was  there  any  provision  for  the  separation  hy  night  of  the  prisoners. 
There  was  no  provision  for  the  general  instruction  of  the  prisoners ; 
permissive  voluntary  schooling  was  in  some  cases  given  by  a  con- 
vict during  the  hours  allotted  to  repose.  The  female  prisoners 
were  locked  up  in  a  separate  part  of  the  gaol,  under  the  care  of 
male  warders.  Manacles  were  very  commonly  used  on  the  legs  of 
prisoners.  In  some  gaols  all  were  so  treated,  in  others  only  the 
more  refractory  ones.  Great  mortality  occurred  often  from  over- 
crowding. The  premises  were  commonly  extremely  insecure,  and 
not  calculated  to  prevent  escape  by  the  prisoners.  In  some  gaols 
there  was  scarcely  any  provision  for  absolute  confinement.  In 
many  places  the  prisoners  were  working  outside  the  gaol,  on  the 
roads  or  elsewhere.  A  large  number  of  police  were  therefore 
necessarily  regularly  employed  for  the  guardianship  of  the  prisoners 
outside  the  walls.  The  prisoners  very  commonly  wore  their  own 
scanty  clothing,  and  were  not  much  considered  in  the  preparation 
of  their  food.  The  writer  was  informed  by  the  officials  that  in 
several  gaols,  af^er  the  first  feeling  of  disgrace  had  subsided,  the 
gaol  was  not  an  object  of  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  that  reconvictions 
were  frequent.  These  observations  led  to  the  conclusions  that  the 
principles  of  prison  discipline,  which  were  established  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  had  not  been  accepted  or  worked  on  in  India; 
and  also  that  in  the  existing  state  of  Indian  gaols  these  principles 
could  not  be  developed,  even  if  accepted.  The  writer  proceeded  to 
quote  from  a  number  of  official  reports  on  Indian  prisons  in  support 
of  the  views  already  stated.  The  reports  revealed  the  fact  that  a 
great  proportion  of  preventible  mortality  existed  in  the  prisons 
of  Lower  Bengal.  This  arose  in  great  measure  from  the 
structure  of  the  prisons.  The  want  of  principles  of  management 
directly  tending  to  reformation  had  engendered  a  state  of  things 
which  could  not  be  described.  The  Inspector-General  had  con- 
cluded one  of  his  reports  in  these  words  : — *'  I  dread  to  lift  the  veil 
that  at  present  conceals  the  immoral  relations  of  Indian  prisoners. 
So  long  as  these  relations  continue,  our  gaols  will  continue  to  be 
training  schools  of  vice  and  crime,  and  all  attempts  to  reform 
prisoners  must  be  unsuccessful."  This  state  of  things,  continued 
the  writer,  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  question  of  finance,  but 
of  principle  and  duty,  in  which  every  Englishman  was  concerned, 

*  See  Tranmctiom  for  1867,  p.  2S9. 
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iiioe  it  regarded  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  subjects,  who  could  not 
elp  themselves.  Appeals  should  be  made  to  the  right  quarter  for 
le  inauguration  of  a  truly  reformatory  system  of  prison  discipline, 
ud  for  the  structure  of  such  gaols  as  would  be  both  morally  and 
hysically  healthy. 

Keferring  to  the  causes  of  the  apathy  which  exists  as  to  the 
resent  state  of  things,  the  writer  said,  <*The  pecuniary  outlay 
robably  may  be  a  primary  one*  But  we  have  seen  how  much  evil 
(  now  caused  by  the  construction  of  prisons  in  India  on  faulty 
rinciples,  and  how  enormous  a  stan^ng  expense  in  guards  is 
reated  by  the  want  of  proper  security ;  these  would  be  greatly 
iminisheid  by  a  well-considered  system.  Besides,  nothing  is  so 
ostly  as  vice ;  let  the  moral  tone  of  the  piisons  be  improved. 
Another  cause  of  it  arises  from  the  impossibility  of  giving  to  the 
lindoos  that  religious  instruction  which  is  considered  so  important 
1  England,  as  a  means  of  reformation.  Regretting,  as  we  must  do, 
bat  we  cannot  communicate  to  the  inmates,  of  these  institutions 
bose  hopes  and  sanctions  which  we  hold  most  precious,  we  should 
LOt  forget  how  much  has  been  done  for  India  without  direct  religious 
QStructioD,  or  how  fully  are  recognised  in  India  by  all  educated 
persons,  of  whatever  creed,  the  grand  moral  principles  which  are 
he  basis  of  all  religion.  We  may,  then,  through  educated  natives 
hemselves,  give  valuable  instruction  and  moral  teaching  to  their 
irring  countrymen.  If  we  can  do  so,  this  is  surely  our  solemn  duty. 
3ut  the  chief  cause  of  this  hopelessness  arises  from  doubt  of  the 
mprovability  of  the  race.  What  I  myself  saw  in  the  prisons  of 
iidia,  and  what  I  heard  from  experienced  persons,  inspires  me  with 
t  much  more  hopeful  view.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  the  develop- 
nent  of  sound  principles  would  be,  in  many  respects,  peculiarly  easy 
tnd  especially  successful  among  the  Hindoos.  Nowhere  have  I  seen 
>rison  labour  carried  on  more  satisfactorily  than  in  India.  Whether 
he  prisoners  were  weaving  at  Ahmedabad  Gaol,  or  making  beauti- 
111  baskets  at  Surat  or  Poona,  or  working  at  the  printing  presses  in 
;he  wonderful  prison  establishment  at  Alipore  Gaol,  near  Calcutta, 
iiey  looked  as  cheerfully  engaged  in  their  occupations  as  free 
abourers ;  this  was  the  more  striking,  as  they  had  not  the  incentive 
>f  having  any  portion  of  their  earnings.  At  Poona  the  ticket-of- 
eave  system  is  admirably  carried  out,  the  trained  prisoners  finding 
lo  difficulty  in  getting  good  work,  and  reporting  themselves  regularly 
JO  the  superintendent.  At  Matheran  I  saw  a  little  convict  settle- 
nent,  where  a  few  Chinamen,  discharged  after  a  long  imprisonment, 
nrere  located.  They  skilfully  and  industriously  developed  the  resources 
3f  the  land,  and  were  a  model  of  good  conduct,  supplying  the 
neighbourhood  with  vegetables  raised  by  themselves.  Major  Hutch- 
inson showed  in  his  paper  how  the  very  wildest  have  been  reclaimed 
by  judicious  means,  and  Dr.  Mouat  states  his  conviction  (Report 
H,  p.  154),  th^t '  the  broad  general  principles  which  should  regulate 
prison  discipline  in  India,  differ  in  no  way  from  the  principles 
adopted  for  other  countries,  and  merely  need  such  modification  of 
detail)  as  may  be  required  by  their  circumstances.' 
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^^ISaj  it  be  the  glory  of  this  Association,  having  perseveringlj 
worked  from  its  earliest  sittings  towards  the  establishment  of  fiie 
Beformatorj  principle,  and  of  sound  prison  discipline  in  onr  own 
island,  now  to  extend  its  labours  to  one  distant  dependency,  and  nevor 
rest  until  every  Hindoo  who  falls  within  the  grasp  of  the  law,  shall 
have  the  opportunity  afforded  to  him  of  becoming  a  better  man,  a 
better  citizen  of  his  own  country,  and  a  more  worthy  subject  of  the 
British  Empire ! " 

A  paper  by  E.  C.  Vines,  D.D.  LL.D.  (Corresponding  Secretaiy 
of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York),  on  "  A  General  View  ii 
the  Present  State  of  the  Prison  Discipline  in  the  United  States," 
was  read.  Two  systems,  ho  said,  of  prison  discipline  obtained  in 
the  United  States,  though  in  widely  different  degrees — the  one 
being  confined  to  very  narrow  limits,  the  other  extending  almost 
over  the  whole  country.  The  names  by  which  they  were  respectively 
designated  were  the  Pennsylvanian,  or  separate  system,  and  the 
Auburn,  or  congregate  silent  system.  The  former  received  its  title 
from  the  State  in  which  it  originated  and  the  mode  of  its  adminis- 
tration, as  the  latter  did  from  the  city  in  which  it  was  first  practised, 
and  its  distinctive  administration.  The  separate  system  was  tried 
for  a  time  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island,  but  has 
long  since  been  abandoned  by  them.  It  was  now  confined  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  even  there  it  existed  in  vigour  only  in 
the  eastern  penitentiary  of  Philadelphia.  In  all  the  other  States 
of  the  American  Union,  the  Auburn  or  silent  system  prevails. 
Those  two  systems  differed  materially  in  their  methods  of  adminis- 
tration, but  nevertheless  they  had  a  common  basis.  The  principle 
of  isolation  with  labour  lay  at  the  foundation  of  both.  In  one  the 
isolation  was  effected  by  an  absolute  bodily  separation  by  day  as 
well  as  by  night,  and  the  labour  was  performed  in  the  cell  of  each 
individual  convict.  In  the  other  the  labour  was  done  in  common 
workshops,  and  the  isolation  was  secured  at  night  by  the  confine- 
ment  of  the  prisoners  in  separate  cells  ;  but  during  the  day  was  of 
a  moral  kind,  being  effected,  so  far  as  such  a  thing  was  possible,  by 
the  enforcement  of  an  absolute  silence.  The  bodies  of  the  prisoners 
were  together,  but  their  souls  were  apart  :  and  while  there  was  a 
material  society,  there  was  a  mental  solitude.  Such  was  the  theory 
upon  which  the  respective  systems  were  founded,  but  in  neither  did 
the  facts  very  fully  correspond  to  the  ideal.  The  two  systems 
might  be  called  the  separate  and  the  congregate.  The  classification 
was  based  upon  the  internal  discipline  of  the  prisons.  But  there 
was  another  relation  in  which  the  subject  might  be  viewed,  Vi«., 
as  regarded  the  several  classes  of  penal  and  correctional  institutions, 
into  which  were  received  those  who  had  violated  or  were  charged 
with  violating  the  laws  of  the  land.  In  this  view  the  prison  system 
of  the  States  embraced  four  classes  of  institutions — the  lock-up,  the 
county  gaol,  the  State  prison,  and  the  reform  school  or  house  of 
refuge,  except  that  one  or  two  States  were  yet  without  State  prisons, 
and  most  of  the  Southern  States  lacked  the  juvenile  reformatory. 
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e  juvenile  reformatories  he  would  make  but  one  general 
L— *namel7,  that  there  was  no  class  of  institutions  in  America, 
\  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  which,  whether  we  regarded 
Qternal  administration  or  the  results  achieved,  would  bear 
ison  with  them.  The  lowest  class  of  prisons  in  America, 
>ther  countries,  was  the  look-up,  station-house,  watch-house, 
\  was  called  in  France,  maisan  de  police  munidpale — ^municipal 

These  municipal  prisons,  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
American  Review,  were  thrice  as  numerous  and  received 
mes  as  many  inmates  as  all  the  other  prisons  together.    These 

were  but  slightly  regulated  by  law,  still  less  controlled 
section,  and  almost  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  observation 
lowledge  of  the  people.  The  period  of  imprisonment  was 
tinging  from  one  hour  to  a  week,  the  average  being  probably 
in  a  day.  But  short  as  the  time  was,  it  was  enough  to  do 
mischief,  corrupting  the  young  and  rendering  shameless  the 
Text  came  the  county  gaols,  of  which  the  number  in  the  whole 

States  probably  exceeded  one  thousand.  ^  Some  of  these 
odel  institutions  of  their  kind.  These  gaols  were  universally 
)d  by  the  authorities  of  the  counties  in  which  they  were 
I,  sometimes  with  slight,  more  commonly  without  any  super- 
by  the  State  Grovemment.  The  next  class  consisted  of  those 
he  might  describe  as  intermediate  between  the  county  gaol 
e  State  prison,  and  designated  by  the  different  names  of 
use,  penitentiary,  Bridewell,  and  house  of  correction.  In  all 
ites  in  which  these  prisons  were  found  they  were  managed 
State  in  which  they  were  placed,  never  by  the  State  govern- 
The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  convict  prisons  of 
wenty-one  States  during  1867  was  10,835.  The  aggregate 
iture  of  the  prisons  for  the  same  year  was  1,566,982  dollars, 
9  sum  total  of  their  earnings  was  1,092,680  dollars*  The 
)  cost  per  capita  iu  all  these  prisons  was  177  dollars,  and  the 
i  earnings  per  man  123  dollars.  Six  prisons  earned  a  surplus 
cpenditure  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  75,773  dollars, 
dustries  as  well  as  the  discipline  of  the  penitentiary  were 
id  by  the  State.  A  system  of  labour  had  been  introduced, 
ing  stone-cutting,  cooperage,  and  the  manufacture  of  agricul- 
mplements,  harness,  boots,  cigars,  &c.  The  demand  for 
nanufacturcs  more  than  kept  pace  with  production. 
OB  ScALiA  read  a  paper  in  French  on  "  The  Present 
>f  Italian  Prisons,"  and  began  by  remarking  that  he  (a 
3r,  and  sent  by  his  Government  to  study  the  penal  system  in 
d  and  Ireland),  felt  much  gratified  at  being  invited  to  occupy 
intion  of  the  Section  for  a  short  time  on  the  present  state  of 
Prisons.  As  the  question  of  prison  amendment  in  his  country 
>ut  to  be  settled,  he  would  first  explain  why  he  had  already 
d  his  ardent  desire  that  Italy  in  this  reform  should  follow  in 
tstepe  of  England, 
audience  were  well  aware  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
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priflons  in  several  of  the  Italian  provinces  (with  the  exception  of 
Tuscany  and  Sardinia)  before  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  They  were,  indeed,  the  faithful  image  of  the  governments 
which  superintended  them,  and  have  been  condemned  by  public 
opinion  and  by  history  with  a  judgment  from  which  there  was  no 
appeal.  The  prisoners,  mixed  all  together  in  small  unhealthy  build* 
ings,  received  neither  proper  food  nor  clothing.  Idle,  for  they  had 
neither  instruction  nor  employment,  the  strong  united  together  to 
prey  on  their  weaker  fellow  prisoners. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  though  almost  over* 
whelmed  by  the  mass  of  work  to  be  accomplished^  the  Italian 
Government  did  not  delay  the  reform  of  its  prisons.  The  common 
gaols  (maisons  d^arret)  had  been  brought  into  good  order,  discipline 
had  been  established,  proper  food  and  clothing  were  supplied  to  the 
prisoners,  who  now  received  both  instruction  and  emplo3rment.  A 
similar  change  had  been  effected  in  the  convict  prisons  (maisaiu 
Centrales  and  Bagnes).  Nor  had  the  reformation  of  j  uvenile  offeoden 
been  neglected ;  these  wretched  little  beings,  placed  in  reformatoriei 
and  town  schools,  were  being  trained  to  a  life  of  honest  industry. 

The  penal  statistics  for  Italy  for  the  years  1862  to  1865  inclusivei 
which  Signer  Scalia  has  presented  to  the  Association,  showed  the 
progress  already  achieved;  and  those  for  1866 and  1867,  which  would 
shortly  be  published,  would  prove  that  the  Italian  Government 
was  still  pursuing  the  path  it  had  traced  for  itself,  and  that  it  had 
already  begun  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  crime  in  the  habits  of  the 
criminal  class. 

Hitherto,  however,  it  had  been  impossible  to  attain  to  any  uni- 
formity of  system,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  the  various 
penal  codes  (of  which  there  were  seven)  belonging  to  the  different 
provinces,  each  with  its  own  system  and  gradations  of  punishment 
Besides,  the  question  of  death  punishment  was  still  undecided^  except 
in  Tuscany,  where  it  had  been  abolished.  These  wore  the  obstacles 
to  progress  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Government. 

A  Commission  was  appointed  in  1862  to  investigate  these  questions 
and  discuss  the  abolition  of  the  Bagnes,  but  in  consequenco  of  a 
resolution  to  begin  proceedings  with  the  reform  of  the  Penal  Code, 
its  labours  had  produced  no  results.  Two  others  were  appointed 
in  1865  ;  one  had  drawn  up  a  penal  code,  and  the  other  had  a  scheme 
of  punishment,  which  were  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislative 
Chamber.  The  penal  system  resembled  that  now  in  action  at 
Auburn.  But  before  the  adoption  of  such  a  system.  Signer  Scalia 
would  desire  it  to  undergo  very  important  modifications.  He  con- 
ceived  that  the  object  of  punishment  was  twofold — the  repression 
of  crime  and  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  and  considered  that 
system  to  be  the  best  which  the  most  thoroughly  combined  those  two 
principles.  And  if  this  were  the  case  he  maintained  that  no  other 
system  could  compare  with  the  Irish,  either  in  its  theory  or  in  its 
practice. 

Signer  Scalia  said  he  had  presented  his  <<  History  of  Penal  Reform 
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in  Italj  "  to  the  AsEOciatioD,  a  work  interesting  to  the  British  people 
as  tracing  the  development  of  the  Irish  system.  This  system,  he 
eonsidered,  was  proved  to  be  national  by  its  being  now  adopted  in 
the  convict  prisons  in  England,  a  country  in  which  reforms  advanced 
calmly  and  gradually.  Thus  it  was  not  surprising  that  this  subject 
engaged  the  serious  attention  of  competent  men,  and  also  of  govern* 
ments  which  desired  to  advance  in  the  path  of  civilization. 

At  the  Congress  in  Dublin,  Sir  Walter  Crofton  cited  as  adherents 
to  the  Irish  system  Count  Cavour,  Baron  von  Holtzendorf,  Beranger, 
and  Mittermaier.  He  (Signer  Scalia)  would  now  add  to  this  num- 
ber the  names  of  Van  der  Brugghan,  Eyssel,  Grevellnk,  in  Holland; 
of  Yauchen,  Cr^mieux,  Gosse,  Autenel,  in  Switzerland ;  of  Bailli^re, 
in  Belgium;  of  Laboularge,  Davesi^s  de  Pontes,  Bonneville  de 
Marsangy,  in  France;  of  Bremer,  in  Denmark;  and  of  Wines  and 
Sambom,  in  America.  In  Italy,  also,  there  were  eminent  men  who, 
rejecting  a  system  of  complete  solitude,  approved  of  gradual  asso- 
ciation, the  very  basis  of  the  Irish  system.  He  would  name  among 
them  Drs.  Georgi  and  Barellai ;  Professors  Mancini  and  Mauro 
Macchi;  also  Professor  Minghelli,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Italian  deputies,  who  had  just  published  a  work  on  the  subject, 
which  he  had  presented  to  the  Association.  Signer  Scalia  re- 
joiced also  to  add  M.  Ducp^tiauz,  the  eminent  Inspector-General  of 
Prisons  in  Belgium,  to  the  list.  He,  the  chief  supporter  of  the  soli- 
tary system,  wrote  thus :  '*  The  Irish  system,  administered  with 
rare  intelligence  and  indefatigable  zeal  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  of 
which  Sir  Walter  Crofton  is  Chairman,  and  which  numbers  among 
its  agents  such  teachers  as  Mr.  Organ,  possesses  a  value  and  an 
efficacy  I  am  far  from  deny  in  g.'^  Here  was  valuable  testimony  to  the 
trnth* 

In  remarking  on  the  objection  which  had  been  raised  against  the 
Irish  system,  that  its  success  depends  upon  the  skill  and  energy  of  its 
administrators,  Signor  Scalia  maintained  that  such  an  objection  might 
be  made  to  any  system,  for  none,  however  perfect  in  design,  could  be 
efficient,  unless  the  persons  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution 
were  competent  to  their  task.  The  study  of  the  criminal  he  con- 
sidered was  one  of  surpassing  interest ;  for  we  should  never  succeed 
in  diminishing  the  gravity  of  crime  until  we  had  discovered  its 
exciting  cause,  any  more  than  we  should  reduce  the  number  of 
relapses  until  the  object  to  be  attained  by  punishment  should  be  the 
reformation  of  the  offender. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sir  William  Denison,  C.B.,  late  Governor  of  Madras,  and 
formerly  of  New  South  Wales,  read  a  paper  on  **  Secondary  Punish- 
ments." He  divided  crime  into  two  classes — offences  against  the 
person,  and  offences  against  property.  Offences  against  property  had 
their  origin  in  a  desire  for  some  species  of  self-indulgence,  to  be 
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obtained  in  a  readier  manner  than  by  honest  industry.     The  propen* 
sity  to  offences  against  the  person  was  chiefly  produced  by  idleness. 
Idleness  was  at  the  root  of  ninety  crimes  out  of  a  hundred.     The 
object  of  punishment  was  generally  said  to  be  the  preTention  of  crime, 
but  this  induced  another  question,  ''  Was  crime  better  prevented  by 
considering  every  system  of  punishment  as  having  for  its  principal 
object  the  reformation  of  the  individual  offender,  or  as  intended  to 
operate   through  his   fears,  and   those  of    the   class  to   which  he 
belonged,  by  making  it  a  terror  to*  evil-doers  ?  '^       That  question 
indicated  two  distinct  systems  of  treatment — the  deterrent  and  the 
reformatory  systems.     He  held  that  the  essence  of  a  system  which 
was  to  act  upon  the  fears  principally,  was  that  the  punishment  allotted 
by  law  to  any  particular  offence  should  be  fully  carried  out.    He 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  remission  of  sentences,  the  effect  of 
such  remission  being  to  neutralise,  to  a  great  extent,  the  effect  both 
upon  the  prisoner  and  his  associates.    As  crime  could  be  traced  to 
its  origin  in  idleness,  it  would  seem  that  imprisonment,  unaccom- 
panied with  labour,  must  enhance  the  evils  which  it  was  intended 
to  remedy.     Imprisonment  was,  however,  an  essential  part  of  the 
penal  system,  and  it  only  remained  for  them  to  consider  whether  it 
could  not  be  connected  with  a  system  of  discipline  which  mi^t 
modify  if  not  remove  the  inconvenience  alluded  to.    Imprisonment . 
was  enforced  idleness.     Combine  it,  then,  with  enforced  laboor;  let 
residence  in  a  prison  entail   labour  as  a  matter  of   course,  as  a 
necessary   element  of  the  system,  and  the  evil  of  idleness  would 
be   removed.       To  make  the  system    thoroughly  effective,  induce- 
ments to  work  should  be  held  out  to  the  prisoner.     The  reward 
of  labour    should  be  tangible  and    immediate,   so   that   the   idle 
man    might    have    the    conviction    pressed    upon    his    mind   that 
labour,   although   disagreeable,   had    positive   advantages  resulting 
from  it.     He  recommended  that  the  ordinary  food  of  the  prisoner 
should  be  merely  that  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain 
life,  and  anything   beyond   this  should   be   purchased  by   labour. 
Each  prisoner  should,  on  his  entry  into  prison,  be  provided  with  a 
separate  apartment,  in  which  he  would  sleep  and  take  his  meals. 
A  general  summary  of  secondary  punishment,  as  reconunended  by 
him,  would  include  the  following  points : — Imprisonment  for  certain 
fixed  and   specified   periods,  no   diminution   of  which   was   to  be 
admitted,  unless  upon  special  and  peculiar  grounds ;  this  impriscm- 
ment  to  involve  the  separation  of  the  prisoners  during  all  hours, 
save  those  of  work  and  instruction ;  constant  labour,  the  fruits  of 
which  should  be  expended — first,  in  procuring  such  an  improvement 
in  the  ordinary  prison  diet  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  prisoners; 
second,  in  defraying  the  cost  of  the  prison  establishment;  third,  in 
establishing  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  each  individual  prisoner,  either 
on  his  discharge  from  prison,  or,  should  he  be  confined  merely  for 
safe  custody,  on  his  application  for  any  matter  which  he  might  wish 
to  procure,  and  which  the  rules  of  the  gaol  would  admit  of  his 
having. 
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The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Grantham  Yorke,  M.A.,  Birmingliamy 
read  a  paper  entitled,  "  Some  Accoant  of  the  Birmingham  Free 
Industrial  School."  He  said  the  school  was  the  development  of  a 
humble  attempt  to  supply  a  want  of  a  very  pressing  nature  first 
observed  in  the  parish  of  St.  Philip's  in  the  year  1 846.  During  a 
house-to-house  visitation  in  that  year,  made  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Hume,  large  numbers  of  extremely  poor  children  were  found  in  the 
courts  of  Lichfield  Street  and  the  streets  adjoining,  whose  parents 
pleaded  poverty  as  an  excuse  for  not  sending  them  to  the  National 
School.  At  that  time  a  ragged  school  was  apparently  unthought  of 
io  Birmingham.  A  disused  workshop  was  hired  in  one  of  the  courts 
in  Lichfield  Street,  and  a  number  of  ragged  little  people  of  both 
Bexes  therein  assembled.  The  description  of  these  poor  children 
was  of  a  character  to  move  with  pity  the  hardest  heart,  for  so  wild 
and  squalid  an  assemblage  of  infant  humanity  could  scarcely  be 
imagined.  It  was  a  mockery  to  attempt  to  teach  these  poor  children 
until  their  bodily  wants  were  in  some  degree  relieved.  A  mid-day 
meal  was  therefore  provided,  which  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
hitherto  starved  brains  capable  of  exertion,  and  was  found  of  great 
importance  in  procuring  regular  attendance  upon  the  gratuitous 
instruction  given.  Two  persons  were  engaged,  who  were  man  and 
wife.  The  clothes  of  the  children  were  mended,  and  replaced  by 
those  without  rags.  Instruction  was  given  in  the  three  '*  R's,''  and 
industrious  habits  were  inculcated  in  the  Intervals  of  school  instruction. 
Both  boys  and  girls  were  taught  the  use  of  needle  and  thread  on 
calico,  broadcloth,  and  leather,  tailoring  and  shoemaking  being 
taught.  Owing  to  the  change  to  health,  order,  and  useful  handiwork, 
the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  to  the  '^  St.  Philip's  Free 
Industrial  School" — no  longer  the  "Ragged."  A  few  months 
passed  away,  and  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  improvement  of 
the  scholars  made  him  desirous  of  improving  their  accommodation. 
An  application  was  made  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  King 
Edward's  Free  Grammar  Schools  for  a  grant  of  land  in  Gem  Street. 
This  was  readily  promised.  In  the  meantime  a  fund  applicable  to 
building  purposes  had  been  gradually  accumulated,  subscriptions 
were  obtained  from  various  sources  to  the  amount  of  £995.  An 
application  was  made  to  the  Privy  Council  for  a  grant,  which  was 
liberally  answered,  and  the  sum  of  £495  was  appropriated  by  their 
lordships  towards  the  erection  of  schoolrooms,  workshops,  a  laundry 
and  washhouse,  kitchen,  and  master's  residence.  Subsequently 
there  was  added  a  sum  of  £1,500,  the  produce  of  a  bazaar  in  the 
Town  Hall,  which  enabled  the  promoters  of  St.  Philip's  Free 
Industrial  School  to  lay  the  foundation  of  what  they  fondly  hoped 
would  prove  a  permanent  institution,  not  for  the  purpose  of  St. 
Philip's  only,  but  for  the  town  of  Birmingham  at  large.  In  April, 
1849,  there  was  the  usual  stone-laying  ceremony,  performed  by 
Commissioner  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  at  that  time  Recorder  of 
Birmingham.  He  would  pass  over  the  subsequent  few  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  school,  and  resume  the  narrative  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  year  1850,  when  the  organization  of  the  Birmingham  Free 
Industrial  School  was  completed,  and  the  establishment  transferred 
to  the  newly-finished  building  in  Gem  Street.  He  would  extract  a 
few  particulars  from  the  first  report  relating  to  the  constitutiim  of 
the  school.  The  main  object  of  the  design  in  forming  the  school 
was  to  provide  the  means  of  training  and  educating  both  boys  and 
girls,  the  children  of  indigent  parents  of  all  denominations,  free  of 
charge,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  that  the  iustmction  given  in 
the  school  should  be  generally  in  accordance  with  the  system 
pursued  in  the  elementary  branches  of  King  Edward's  School,  of 
which  great  central  educational  charity  this  industrial  school  must 
always  be  considered  an  ofishoot.  The  reverend  gentleman  then 
showed  how  the  committee  of  the  school  had  once  been  composed 
of  several  Dissenting  gentlemen,  that  only  one  name  (a  Wesleyan) 
now  remained;  the  names  of  the  Bevds.  John  A.James  and  John 
Cadbury  having  been  withdrawn  from  the  committee,  together  with 
some  others  of  lesser  note.  There  had  been  every  disposition  on 
the  part  of  himself  and  the  other  promoters  of  the  school  to  make 
common  cause  with  members  of  other  Christian  bodies ;  and  in  so 
doing  they  took  for  their  guidance  the  well-established  and  approved 
custom  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  King  Edward  YI.  The 
new  institution  was  composed  of  two  departments,  one  being  a  day- 
school,  in  which  gratuitous  instruction  was  to  be  given  to  the 
children  of  indigent  persons  being  within  a  given  distance  of  St 
Philip's  Church,  who  were  required  to  bring  a  certificate  from 
the  incumbent  or  officiating  minister  of  the  parish  or  district  in 
which  they  resided.  During  1850,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
seventeen  following  years,  the  Birmingham  Free  Industrial  School  was 
alone  in  the  great  and  desolate  field  receiving  into  its  school-rooms 
destitute  and  orphan  children,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  found 
depending  on  the  charity  of  poor,  hard-working  people,  with 
families  of  their  own,  children  of  poor  widows,  children  of  fiathers 
laid  by  through  sickness,  and  unable  to  earn  their  children's  food, 
yet  resisting  the  iron  band  that  was  felt  to  be  pressing  them  down  to 
the  inevitable  workhouse.  In  the  seventeen  years  between  1850 
and  1867,  the  number  of  these  children  received  into  the  school  had 
been  1,700,  or  100  per  annum,  in  addition  to  about  400  received  into 
the  Lichfield  Street  Ragged  School.  Besides  being  instructed  in  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  the  children  were  set  to  work,  the  elder 
boys  in  the  tailors'  and  shoemakers'  shops,  and  the  girls  at  needle- 
work, while  those  under  a  certain  age  were  for  a  considerable  time 
employed  in  carding  hooks  and  eyes  for  a  manufactory  in  the  town; 
and  all  who  so  worked  remained  in  the  school  ten  hours  per  day 
and  earned  one  meal  at  twelve  and  another  at  four  o'clock.  The 
food  thus  given  was  intended  to  be  understood  by  the  children  to  be 
earned  by  their  labour.  The  feeding  system  was  an  infallible  means 
of  procuring  a  large  and  regular  attendance.  The  reports  contained 
many  testimonies  of  value  from  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  as  to  the 
excellent  condition  and  tone  of  the  school    In  connection  with  the 
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liuilding  was  an  ^^  Asylum  for  Orphan  or  Destitute  Children,** 
intended  to  accommodate  15  or  20  bojs,  and  the  same  number  of  girls. 
Aflter  the  Crimean  war  the  numbers  at  this  school  were  considerably 
increased,  as  it  became  a  place  of  education  for  the  soldiers'  orphans, 
under  the  care  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic  Fund. 
Up  to  1865  there  was  no  deficiency  of  funds,  although  the 
subscriptions  never  rose  higher  in  any  year  than  £263,  to  which 
figure  they  attained  in  1861.  Owing  to  the  vain  appeal  to  the 
public  for  increased  support  in  1866,  the  meals  to  the  day  scholars 
were  given  up.  He  hoped  at  some  future  time  the  school  would 
revert  to  its  old  usefulness  to  that  particular  class  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  originally  founded. 

The  Rev.  Henbt  Sollt  read  a  paper  on  **  Means  for  the  Dimi- 
nution of  Crime  and  Pauperism  in  Large  Towns."  He  advocated 
the  organization  of  committees  to  consider  and  take  action  for 
securing  the  diminution  of  crime  and  pauperism.  In  indicating 
some  of  the  measures  to  be  set  on  foot  by  such  committees,  he 
mentioned  the  organization  of  a  systematic  plan  for  finding  employ- 
ment for  those  out  of  work.  The  publication  of  lists  of  the  prices 
of  labour,  after  the  same  fashion  as  the  prices  of  corn  and  other 
articles,  was  advocated,  as  necessary  to  the  interests  of  the  workman 
and  employer.  He  was  in  favour  of  introducing  remunerative 
labour  in  prisons.  Drunkards  he  would  confine  in  Asylums  for 
Inebriates  until  they  were  cured.  They  would  never  be  cured  by 
the  present  system  of  repeated  short  confinements.  Industrial  as  well 
as  intellectual  education  for  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  was 
imperatively  demanded.  Reformatories  were  admirable  institutions, 
but  they  wanted  to  save  children  from  the  necessity  for  reformatories. 
The  suppression  of  vicious  publications  was  an  indispensable  step, 
and  should  be  confined  not  to  the  '*  Dick  Turpin  "  class,  but  to  such 
publications  as  the  Illustrated  Police  News.  Amongst  the  causes 
of  crime  most  prominent  was  the  enormous  number  of  public-houses 
and  beer-houses.  Legislation  was  required  to  deal  with  this  evil ; 
but  it  was  also  a  matter  of  duty  to  take  measures  for  helping 
the  working  classes  to  efiectual  substitutes  for  the  public-house. 
As  such  substitutes  he  advocated  the  establishment  of  working 
men's  clubs.  He  remarked  that  the  practice  of  giving  alms  in  the 
street  should  be  made  a  misdemeanour.  He  mentioned  the  case  of 
a  society  in  London  which  had  provided  a  night's  lodging  and 
breakfast  for  60,000  people.  That  society  went  on  a  wrong 
principle.  What  was  wanted  was  to  prevent  people  requiring  a 
night's  lodging  and  breakfast.  Ho  advocated  the  co-operation  of 
charitable  bodies  and  Poor  Law  authorities  to  prevent  the  scan- 
dalous waste  of  charitable  funds  that  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Ford,  Secretary  of  the  London  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union,  read  a  paper  on  "Efforts  on  behalf  of  Criminal 
Women."    His  aim  was  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  assumption  that 
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when  onco  a  woman  had  given  herself  up  to  a  coarse  of  crime  it  waf 
hopeless  to  attempt  reformation.     Women  sentenced  to  short  terms 
of  imprisonment  passed  the  whole  of  the  time  in  the  gaol  of  the 
borough  in  which  the  offence  was  committed.     In  several  of  these 
were  now  to  be  found  Diflcharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  generallj 
under  the  management,  and  entirely  dependent  upon  the  exertions  it 
the  chaplain.      Any  woman    desirous   to  escape  the  temptations 
incidental  to  her  return  to  her  former  companions,  might  arail 
herself  of  the  help  offered  by  such  societies.     Many  were  thus  dealt 
with,  and  were  enabled  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  life.     Much  difficult 
was  experienced  in  placing  women  direct  from  prison  into  domesdc 
service,  or  any  other  position  requiring  implicit  trust.     It  was  here 
that  the  intermediate  refuges,  such  as  those  at  Dalston  and  Wake- 
field, had  been  found  so  useful.    If  instead  of  being  purely  voluntary 
institutions,  into  which  the  women  could  not  be  admitted  till  after 
their  discharge,  and  out  of  which  they  could  migrate  at  will,  they 
were  endowed  with  power  to  receive  the  woman  before  the  expira- 
tion of  her  sentence,  and  detain  her  until  its  completion,  their  power 
for  good  would  be  much  increased.     As  every  prison  had  not  yet 
its  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  Mrs.  Meredith  had  established  a  mission 
in  London  for  those  not  reached  by  other  societies.    It  had  been 
attended  with  much  success,  having,  during  1867,  procured  situa- 
tions for  40  women,  and  helped  325  in  other  ways.    There  was  also 
a  search  mission  in   connection  with  the  society,  which  employed 
female  agents  to  visit  the  women  in  their  haunts  of  vice,  and  help 
them   out   of  their   criminal  associations.     In  one   institution   for 
women  in  England,  the  true  reformatory  principle  of  government 
control  over  the  inmates,  combined  with  a  voluntary  management, 
had  been  established.      This  was  the  Carlisle  Memorial  Refuge, 
established   in   I860  by  Sir  Walter  Croflon,  and  a  committee  of 
gentlemen  in  connection  with  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union. 
There  fifty  women  underwent  the  easy  preparatory  discipline  neces- 
sary to  fit  them  for  their  contest  with  the  evils  that  would  assail 
them  on  their  discharge.     Out  of  236  women  who  had  been  dis- 
charged 112  had  been  placed  in  situations,  only  one  of  whom  had 
stolen  in  the  house  to  which  she  had  been  recommended  by  the 
committee  of  the  Refuge.      Out  of   the  whole  236,  17  had  been 
re-convicted,  5  had  had  their  licenses  revoked,  and  5  were  unsatis- 
factory.    Traces  of  some  had  been  lost,  but  taking  the  outside  reck- 
oning, more  than  70  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  been  sent  out  were 
still  doing  well.       Some    most    interesting    cases  had    occurred) 
especially  that  of  a  woman  who,  when  admitted,  brought  with  her 
a  most  terrible  character,  and  a  most  forbidding  personal  appearance. 
After  undergoing  a  great  change  in  the  Refuge,  she  left  it  for  a 
situation,   and  is  now — three  years  after  her  discharge — a  Bible- 
woman.     Another  convict,  only  twenty-six  years  old,  but  who  had 
undergone  52  convictions,  had  been  14  months  in  her  situation,  and 
was  now  a  most  regular  attendant  at  a  well-known  chapel  in  London. 
The  result  of  this  experiment  was  to  encourage  still  further  exertiooy 
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and  it  was  Loped  it  might  lead  to  the  establishmeDt  of  reformatories 
for  adults. 

Mrs.  Meredith  read  a  paper  ou  '*The  Case  of  Children  of 
Women  Discharged  from  Prison."  She  advocated  that  married  or 
unmarried  mothers,  who  by  repeated  conviction  of  offences  proved 
their  criminal  proclivity,  should  forfeit  their  parental  rights,  and 
that  their  children  should  be  removed  from  their  control  and  placed 
under  control  in  Government  schools. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  George  Cordwent,  <'0n  the  Best  Means  of 
Lessening  Crime,"  was  read ;  also  one  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  **  On  the 
Unemployed  Poor  and  the  Criminal  Classes." 
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What  Measures  are  required  far  tfie  further  Improvement  Qf  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge?  By  the  Bev.  J. 
George  Wrench,  M.A. 

I  HAVE  not  resided  at  the  Unlversitj  since  I  took  my  degree;  and, 
therefore,  I  am  not  competent  to  speak  of  the  Institution  viewed 
from  within,  nor  to  advocate  its  reform  as  those  can  who  are  in  daily 
contact  witti  its  arrangements.  So  far  as  I  represent  opinions  other 
than  my  own,  I  represent  those  of  the  outside  world.  It  is  the 
world's  impressions  I  shall  hold  up  to  view,  the  world's  demands  I 
shall  express,  the  world's  ideas  of  a  complete  University  I  shall 
attempt  to  pourtray. 

There  is  in  the  county  in  which  we  are  met  a  vast  and  magnificent 
building,  once  the  palace  of  mediaeval  greatness,  but  now  a  ruin ;  it  is 
eminently  picturesque,  and  its  beautiful  greensward  is  the  favourite 
resort  of  pic-nic  parties  from  the  country  round.  Of  other  use  it  has 
little,  save  that  one  corner  of  it  is  appropriated  to  certain  farm  and 
stable  purposes.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Kenilworth  presents  a 
not  very  inaccurate  type  of  what  our  Universities  had  become  a  few 
years  ago — almost  of  what  they  still  remain.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  charming  sights  for  excursionists.  The  general  circle  of  their 
students  is  composed  of  the  rich,  to  whom  they  offer  an  agreeable 
three  years'  profitless  lounge  ;  and  of  idle  men  who  desire  to  mingle 
with  the  great.  The  only  real  learners  within  their  precincts  are  the 
able  youths  who  are  bribed  to  come  up  by  the  promise  of  scholarships 
and  fellowships  ;  while  the  student  padding  is  made  up  of  that 
special  class  whose  prospects  of  gaining  entrance  to  a  certain  pro- 
fession are  supposed  to  be  improved  by  the  possession  of  a  University 
degree. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  at  this  moment  not  much  more  than 
splendid  fragments  of  what  they  were.  Once  they  aimed  at  impart- 
ing all  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  as  well  as  at  increasing  the  age's 
stores  of  knowledge.  They  had  arranged  their  Faculties  on  the 
most  approved  system.  Their  teachers  were  the  best  that  seal 
and  money  could  procure.  Hence,  nowhere  else  was  such  instruc- 
tion to  be  had.  A  man  used  not  to  think  himself  adequately  learned 
either  in  physic,  in  law,  or  in  divinity,  till  he  had  gone  through  the 

*  For  Abstract  and  Discussion,  see  p.  418.    See  also  7>tinMc/iofw,  1859,  p.  437; 
186e,  p.  379;  1867,  p.  350. 
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UniTeraity  coarse.  The  degrees  still  attainable  in  tiie  three  Faculties 
attest  to  a  neglectful  posterity  the  anxiety  of  its  ancestors  to  classify 
the  knowledge  at  their  command,  and  to  secure  its  efficient  culti* 
vation.  The  old  crowns  are  still  held  up  to  view,  but,  alas  !  few  will 
enter  themselves  to  contend  for  them.  Umpires  even,  and  trainers 
we  still  have:  for  are  there  not  University  professors  nominally 
attached  to  the  Faculties?  And  yet  the  Faculties  themselves  are 
practically  non-existent,  for  they  possess  no  students.  The  Faculty  of 
Physic,  indeed,  still  shows  a  spark  of  life.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  actually  seventy-five  M.D.  members  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  thirty-two  M.6.'s.  But  the  proverbial  career  of  the  race- 
horse, bom  in  my  lord's  paddock,  attended  by  half  a  score  of  grooms, 
to  die  in  a  street-cab  under  his  driver's  lash,  is  paralleled  in  the  fate 
that  has  overtaken  the  legal  and  divinity  degrees.  What  man  of 
talent,  what  intending  barrister  or  attorney  thinks  of  graduating  In 
law  f  The  world  would  probably  have  forgotten  that  such  a  degree 
as  that  of  D.C.L.  might  still  be  obtained,  were  it  not  that  we  occa- 
sionally hear  of  it  in  connection  with  the  names  of  men  whose 
vocation  it  is  to  plead  in  antiquated  courts,  to  which  the  quarrels  of 
ambitious  or  turbulent  South  African  prelates,  and  grave  ecclesiastical 
questions  about  wearing  coloured  stoles  and  the  lighting  of  certain 
candles,  have  introduced  the  public. 

Poor  D.D.  is  in  quite  as  bad  a  plight  as  his  brother  of  the  law  : 
and  that  although  the  Universities  have  become  all  but  clerical 
monopolies.  No  one  who  is  not  compelled  will  take  the  degree  of 
B.D.,  or  that  of  D.D.  even  ;  though,  except  that  fees  are  demanded, 
the  degrees  are  now  offered  as  free  gifts.  The  degrees  themselves  are 
despised.  I  believe  there  is  still  a  D.D.  in  London  who  is  neither  a 
bishop  nor  a  dean,  nor  yet  a  schoolmaster ;  and  he  received  the  two 
letters  to  write  after  his  name  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
And  why  an  archbishop,  or  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  the  Garter 
King-at-Arms,  should  be  thought  less  worthy  to  grant  the  degree 
than  a  University,  as  things  now  are,  I  do  not  know. 

That  the  Faculty  of  Theology  is  in  the  plight  it  is,  that  even  in  this 
Faculty  there  is  no  systematic  professional  teaching,  leading  up  to  the 
proper  degree,  is  the  more  inexcusable  because  years  ago  a  demand 
was  made  on  the  Universities  to  furnish  such  of  their  students  as 
were  candidates  for  Orders  with  a  certificate  of  theological  competency* 
Yet  it  was  not  thought  good  to  confer  the  degree  of  B.D.,  or 
any  other  divinity  degree,  on  those  who  passed  with  credit  the 
University  examination — though  University  final  examinations,  un- 
accompanied by  degrees,  are,  it  must  be  allowed,  out  of  character 
with  the  spirit  of  the  institution.  Perhaps  the  legislators  in  the 
matter,  the  resident  clerical  fellows,  who,  by  their  college  statutes, 
were  compelled  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  B.D.,  feared  lest  they 
should  expose  their  ignorance  of  theology  if  they  were  to  be  subjected 
to  an  examination  as  the  condition  of  receiving  their  degree. 

Every  one  know«  that  the  increase  in  University  students  does  not 
keep  pace  with  our  growth  in  wealth  and  population.    But  furtheri 
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Ro  completely  apart  from  the  Universities  has  been  the  coarse  taken 
by  our  education  for  the  ever-multiplying  professions  of  England, 
that  what  scanty  supply  there  is  of  students  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
originates,  in  a  great  measure,  in  an  episcopal  rule,  which  used  to 
require  candidates  for  orders  to  possess  a  University  degree.  Had 
that  rule  been  set  aside  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  probable  that  the  very 
last  University  spring-head  would  have  dried  up :  and  our  greatest 
educational  institutions  might  have  come  before  the  world  under  cir- 
cumstances not  unlike  those  attaching  to  the  monasteries  at  the  time  of 
their  dissolution — when  enormously  wealthy  corporations,  no  longer 
adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  were  found  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
fortunate  surviving  exercisers  of  vested  rights.  Dr.  Pusey  knew  what 
he  was  about  when,  in  his  letter,  written  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the 
president  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  he  hinted  at  the  possibility 
that  if,  contrary  to  his  wish,  the  Universities  were  thrown  open  to 
the  efforts  of  the  best  of  teachers,  irrespective  of  their  religious  con- 
victions, the  word  might  be  given  to  institute  establishments  distinctly 
for  clerical  education,  as  had  already  been  done  across  the  Channel ; 
where  the  bishops  had  obtained  from  the  Emperor  exemption  from  the 
necessity  of  ^*  their  candidates  for  orders  "  passing  under  ^'  the  soul* 
destroying  influence  of  the  University  of  France."  Were  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew  to  give  effect  to  his  threat,  how  many  a  college 
quadrangle  would  be  as  deserted  of  its  proper  occupiers  as  Tintem 
is,  or  as  an  endowed  grammar-school  used  to  be !  I  do  not  say  that 
the  interests  of  national  education  would  be  served  by  the  removal 
elsewhere  of  the  to-be-clerical  students :  certainly,  the  day  it  took 
place  would  be  anything  but  a  happy  day  for  the  Church.  But  this 
I  say  :  an  empty  University  would  enable  us  to  deal  to  it  such 
measure  as  some  people,  more  hasty  than  wise,  have  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  meted  out  to  Ireland,  risen  from  a  twenty-four  hours' 
plunge  into  the  Atlantic. 

A  University,  as  every  one  abroad  and  eveiy  one  at  home  who 
has  not  seen  Oxford  and  Cambridge  believes  it  be,  is  an  institution 
furnished  and  prepai*ed  to  impart  in  a  systematic  manner,  and 
without  fear  or  favour,  all  human  knowledge  worth  knowing. 
Such  is  always  a  complete  University  abroad.  It  communicates  the 
knowledge  of  science  and  the  theory  of  art  as  efficiently  as  it  does  a 
training  in  letters.  It  shows  no  bias  towards  one  course  of  instrue* 
tion  rather  than  another.  It  is  adapted  to  give  the  theoretical  portion 
of  their  education  to  students  proposing  to  enter  the  various  profes- 
sions of  life.  Some  it  sends  forth  fitted  to  undertake  the  work  to 
which  their  lives  will  be  devoted :  others  it  hands  on  to  the  special 
institution  wherein  training  is  given  in  the  detail  of  their  particular 
profession.  It  is  obvious  how  much  is  gained  when  the  youth 
of  the  nation  is  brought  together  into  one  place,  to  receive  a 
common  preparation  in  all  that  is  not  special  to  its  several  future 
callings.  So  it  enjoys  the  advantages  incidental  to  a  training  in 
great  institutions  whose  arrangements  are  directed  towards  ensuring 
the  highest  perfection  in  learning  :  institutions  offering  the  very  best 
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instruction  under  teachers  whose  lives  are  occupied  in  rendering  their 
own  department  of  the  work  as  efficient  as  possible.  Were  the 
education  offered  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  verj  best  that 
could  be  procured,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  fear  that  it 
would  fail  to  find  candidates  anxious  to  receive  it.  Take  the 
studies  which  belong  to  the  departments  covered  by  the  old 
Faculties,  and  let  us  hear  what  competent  witnesses  saj  as  to  the 
expediency  of  still  connecting  them  with  the  Universities.  It  has 
been  sometimes  doubted  whether  it  is  possible,  or  if  possible,  whether 
expedient,  to  carry  on  the  study  of  medicine  in  small  country  towns 
like  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Let  us  hear  Su:  Benjamin  Brodie, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Oxford,  a  very  competent  authority.  In 
hb  evidence  before  Mr.  Ewart's  committee.  Sir  Benjamin  gave  it  as 
his  very  decided  opinion  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  profession 
that  the  early  portion  of  the  medical  education,  not  only  of  physicians, 
but  of  surgeons  and  of  general  practitioners  also,  should  be  imparted  at 
the  Universities.  Again,  as  to  the  law.  Some  of  our  barristers,  and 
a  few  of  our  leading  attorneys^  pass  through  the  Universities  even 
now  ;  though  they  do  not  probably  receive  much  of  their  professional 
preparation  there.  But  Mr.  William  Lambert  Newman,  Fellow  and 
Liecturer  of  Balliol,  himself  a  lawyer,  states  his  opinion,  in  evidence 
before  the  same  committee,  that  the  general  training  in  law  could  be 
better  given  at  Oxford  before  a  man  went  to  London.  Now,  begin- 
ning and  ending  in  London,  the  student  passes  from  the  chambers,  in 
which  he  is  concerned  with  nothing  but  details,  to  a  general  lecture  on 
the  principles  of  jurisprudence  ;  and  back  again  to  the  legal  detail, 
in  which  he  forgets  all  that  the  lecture  taught  him. 

As  for  Theology — it  is  a  lost  science  in  England.  English  theo- 
logians are,  we  are  told,  the  scorn  and  laughing-stock  of  Germany. 
Any  good  theological  book  now  brought  out  in  this  country  is  but  a 
re-arrangement  of  German  study  and  thought.  It  may  be  well  for 
those  who  do  not  want  old  ways  of  thinking  to  be  disturbed,  to 
neglect  the  study  of  theology  in  our  Universities.  Certainly,  when 
the  demand  for  real  theological  training  arises  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, as  it  will  one  day,  the  quickened  powers  of  the  learners  and 
the  professors  will  soon  discard  a  good  deal  of  the  existing  popular 
English  religious  belief;  and  will  work  out  something  that  will 
make  our  pulpit  teaching  very  different  from  what  it  commonly 
is.  In  the  interest  of  truth,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
theology  is  not  studied  in  England.  It  has  been  conceded  by 
Germans  themselves,  that  though  Grote's  "History  of  Greece"  presents 
to  them  nothing  new,  either  in  the  way  of  fact  or  theory,  yet  no 
German  could  have  >vritten  it:  and  that  the  service  done  to  Greek 
history  was  immense,  when  the  citizen  of  a  free  self-governing  people 
embodied  in  his  great  work  German  research  and  English  practical 
experience,  as  no  bureau-governed  German  knew  how  to  do.  And 
BO,  without  disparagement  to  Teutonic  diligence  and  genius,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  observe  that  the  steadying  power  of  English  practical 
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common  sense  will  do  very  much,  whenever  it  is  put  forthi  to 
ensure  the  safe  advance  of  modern  theological  free  thought 

I  think  I  have  shown  cause  why  it  is  desirahle  to  restore  the  old 
Faculties.  The  professions  that  drew  their  knowledge  from  them  in 
former  times  are  still  among  the  leading  professions  of  to-day :  and 
there  seems  no  probability  of  their  ever  ceasing  to  be  called  for  in 
human  society.  A  University  can  and  must  do  more  in  these  times 
than  give  a  general  education.  Young  men  who  aspire  to  success  in 
one  of  these  three  professions  cannot  any  longer  afford  to  spend  their 
time  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-two  in  acquiring  no  more  than  general 
knowledge  (and  by  general  knowledge  I  mean  mathematics  according 
to  Cambridge  as  well  as  the  literce  humaniores  of  Oxford).  Even 
the  Church  will  not  long  remain  content  to  take  for  her  ministers  men 
who,  till  they  take  their  degree,  have  not  read  a  word  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  nor  have  ever  studied  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and 
elocution. 

Professor  Jowett  seems  somewhat  apprehensive  lest  the  University 
may  fail  to  obtain  faculty  students  in  respectable  numbers.  And 
the  Times  inquired  a  short  time  ago,  whence  Oxford  expected  to 
draw  her  supply  of  nou-coUegiate  students  for  whom  so  much  pre- 
paration is  being  made.  The  latter  difficulty  I  sympathize  with.  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  to  plead  for  the  introduction  of  non-collegiate 
education  on  the  sole  ground  that  its  cheapness  will  draw  a  new  class 
of  men  to  the  University.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  proved  likely 
to  be  much  cheaper  in  the  end.  And  I  certainly  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  not  the  expense  but  the  inutility  of  the  University 
degree  for  the  purposes  of  practical  life  stands  in  the  way  to  prevent 
the  resort  of  students  as  candidates  for  the  multitudinous  professions 
of  England.  Offer  efficient  means  of  gaining  knowledge,  understood  in 
its  widest  sense,  and  I  think  there  would  be  found  multitudes  of  young 
Englishmen  who  would  welcome  opportunities  for  obtaining  Univer- 
sity education,  even  though  to  get  it  they  must  break  with  some 
pupil-arrangements  customary  in  their  several  professions. 

Further,  I  am  not  disposed  altogether  to  overlook  or  to  set  aside 
the  attractions  lying  in  the  scholarships  and  fellowships,  though  the 
number  employed  to  rouse  and  to  reward  diligence  must  probably  be 
some  day  much  lessened.  I  should  like  to  see  some  left  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  best  students  in  each  and  every  of  the  several 
Faculties.  And,  lastly,  in  the  event  of  the  Universities  becoming  our 
main  teaching  bodies  in  all  divisions  of  superior  instruction,  I  should 
expect  that  the  State,  as  well  as  corporate  bodies  and  private  business 
firms  will  make  rules  requiring  their  servants  to  have  graduated  in  a 
proper  Faculty. 

Let  me  now  point  out  explicitly  some  of  the  classes  out  of  which 
it  may  be  hoped  University  students  will  be  drawn.  First  of  all, 
there  is  the  pressing  question  how  we  are  to  secure  efficient  public 
servants  in  the  diverse  departments  of  our  Civil  Service,  at  home,  in 
the  colonieS)  and  abroad?    Examinations,  even  competitive  examina* 
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lions,  have  proved  to  be  but  unsatisfactory  tests  of  a  man's  fitness 
for  public  employments  of  the  higher  class.  No  possible  machinery, 
consistiug  of  examinations  only,  will  prevent  resort  to  cram ;  or  will 
render  it  fairly  likely  that  we  shall  by  its  means  secure  to  the  public 
service  men  gifled  with  a  little  tact,  showing  good  manners,  and  pos- 
sessed of  general  cultivation.  The  main  hope  of  ensuring,  even  partially, 
these  requisites  of  a  useful  public  servant  lies  in  requiring  him  to 
have  passed  through  the  University,  where  social  life  combines  with 
instruction  and  examination  to  develop  the  whole  man.  No  examina- 
tion can  be  fairer,  more  searching,  or  more  exacting  than  those  by 
which  the  Indian  civil  servants  are  selected.  Yet  the  complaint  is 
universal  that  the  plan  does  not  work  well.  The  men  sent  out  are 
not  what  the  old  John  Company  civilians  were.  And  though  the 
depreciatory  cry  may  have  been  rendered  more  audible  by  the  aid  of 
the  officers  who  were  themselves  appointed  under  the  former  system, 
it  seems  likely  that  there  is  in  it  a  considerable  proporiion  of  truth. 

I  do  not  pause  to  consider  whether  the  military  or  naval  services 
can  ever  supply  students  to  the  Universities.  But  there  is  another 
profession  which  is  not  yet  called  a  public  service,  though  it  will,  I 
believe,  one  day  be  classed  among  the  public  services.  I  mean  the 
scholastic  profession  in  its  various  grades.  When  our  school  system, 
or  no  system,  is  re-organized,  as  it  must  bo  one  day,  it  will  be  only 
rational  to  require  a  University  education  as  part  evidence  of  the 
schoolmaster's  efficiency.  The  lower  degrees  might  be  made  pass- 
ports to  masterships  in  our  primary  schools,  superseding  the  present 
Government  certificate,  the  outcome  of  an  education  received  in 
small  training  colleges,  among  fellow  students  of  only  one  class,  and 
that  class  not  the  highest. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  professions,  to  enter  which 
proof  of  competency  is  required.  But  most  of  life's  professions  are 
freely  open  to  all  who  desire  to  take  them  up  :  and  these  open 
professions,  I  conceive,  will  send  a  very  large  proportion  of  their 
intending  members  to  learn  in  a  University  which  is  prepared  to 
teach  all  art  and  all  science. 

To  conclude,  though  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  an  exhaustive  catalogue 
of  the  professions  whose  recruits  might  be  depended  upon  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  a  restored  University  system, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  enumerate  some  of  the  principal  professions 
which,  as  we  have  now  seen,  will  probably  seek  University  aid  : — 
Ministers  of  all  denominations  will  place  themselves  in  connection 
with  a  Theological  Faculty  directed  by  professors  of  large  and  care- 
fully formed  views.  Medicine  might  become  a  subject  of  study  to 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  general  practitioners ;  and  besides,  probably 
within  narrower  limits,  to  chemists  whose  professional  training  is,  I 
believe,  now  not  high,  and  to  veterinary  surgeons.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  law  would  gain,  were  our  legal  examiners  and  educational 
institutions  to  feel  such  confidence  in  a  Legal  Faculty  that  they 
recommended  attorneys  as  well  as  barristers  to  join  it.  Civil 
servants  of  the  higher  grades,  to  which  it  has  been  lately  stated  that 
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962  fresh  appointmenU  were  made  in  the  course  of  the  one  year 
1866,  would  be  the  better  for  a  taste  of  University  life.     So  would 
schoolmasters,  from  the  head  of  the  village  school  upwards.     In 
Scotland  the  humblest  schoolmaster  is  a  University  man.     Art,  i.e., 
paintiug,   sculpture,   and   architecture,   would   gain   much   froK  a 
University  professoriate;  candidates  for   the  fiidian   public  works 
service,  a  large  and  growing  profession,  should  find  at  the  Universities 
much  that  they  wanted  to  know :  and  so  should  men  who  proposed 
to  enter  such  open  professions  as  those  of  civil  engineering,  practical 
chemistry,  the  manufacture  of  many  descriptions  of  goods,  machine 
making,  and  the  management  of  mines.   Perhaps,  even  large  farmers 
might  find  it  useful  to  attend  a  longer  or  shorter  course  of  instruction 
in  one  or  more  of  the  University  Faculties. 

If  I  have  now  shown  who  the  students  will  be,  I  may  proceed 
next,  bearing  in  mind  the  wants  of  the  country,  to  explain  under  what 
heads  the  superior  instruction  of  the  Universities  may  be  organized  : 
after  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  sketch  a  plan  for  our  future 
system  of  degrees ;  and  having  done  this,  I  may  say  in  a  few  words 
how  the  educational  power  will  be  composed,  under  which  students 
will  prepare  themselves  for  taking  their  degrees. 

We  have  already  had  abundant  evidence  that  when  many  classes 
of  a  society,  vigorous  as  that  of  England,  receive  their  superior 
instruction  in  a  single  institution,  the  course  cannot  be  alike  for  alL 
The  vast  universe  of  knowledge  must  be  distributed  among  several 
Faculties,  as  they  are  called.  How  to  arrange  the  Faculties  will  not  bo 
finally  determined  for  our  Universities  till  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
has  taken  place.  I  may  observe  by  the  way  that  Oxford,  though  she 
has  not  re-established  her  Faculties,  offers  even  now  a  choice  of  four 
schools,  in  any  one  of  which  a  man  may  pass  his  final  examination. 
She  stipulates  only  that  he  shall  take  honours  in  the  school  in  which 
he  offers  himself :  otherwise  he  must  recur  to  his  classics  and 
general  literature.  And  I  believe  the  University  is  right  in  so  restrict- 
ing the  privilege.  If  poll-men,  such  as  they  are  now,  are  to  be 
tolerated  at  all  in  a  University,  which  I  am  not  prepared  either  to 
admit  or  to  deny,  I  would  certainly  take  care  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  invade  any  part  of  the  University  system  beyond  that  in 
which  they  now  enjoy  the  sort  of  bandit's  right  of  claiming  a  degree 
with  next  to  no  industry  or  knowledge.  Oxford,  then,  has  now  the 
final  schools  of  (1)  Uteres  humantares,  (2)  mathematics  and  physics, 
(3)  natural  science,  and  (4)  modem  history.  The  same  degree,  that 
of  B.A,  is  to  be  obtained  in  all  these  schools.  In  the  French  Uni- 
versities there  are  five  Faculties — theology,  law,  medicine,  science, 
and  letters.  In  Germany,  the  number  of  the  Faculties  is  four — 
theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy;  the  last  being  a  very 
comprehensive  Faculty. 

The  Rev.  Mark  Pattison,  the  Rector  of  Lincoln,  would  arrange  the 
Faculties  in  the  following  very  systematic  way :  theology,  law,  medi- 

^cine,  classics,  philosophy,  and  language,  historical  and  moral  sciences, 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences.    I  am  not  sure  that  we  shall 
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ever  rise  to  so  well  conceived  an  arrangement  as  this  one ;  and  I 
shall  assume  for  my  present  purposes  that  the  Freach  system  of  five 
Faculties  is  the  one  we  shall  adopt ;  onlj  this  remark  I  must  make, 
that  whatever  our  future  scheme,  men  will,  of  course,  be  unable  to 
take  up  all  the  subjects  included  within  their  Faculty  :  and  thej  will 
obtain  Faculty  degrees,  and  even  the  highest  honours,  through  pro- 
ficiency, in  a  selected  few  of  the  departments  of  knowledge  which 
compose  the  Faculty.  Of  course,  too,  the  honour  men  will  be  ranked 
in  classes,  and  not  according  to  the  vicious  Cambridge  system,  in  order 
of  merit. 

Another  observation.  It  may  be  not  convenient  or  scientific  to 
establish  a  special  Faculty  for  the  students  who  are  candidates  for  our 
Indian  civil  appointments.  But  so  important  is  it  that  the  Universi- 
ties should  supply  the  men  for  this  service,  and  those,  men  of  the 
highest  talent,  that  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  institute  a  special 
examination  at  least  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  service,  to  which 
candidates  will  be  admitted  who  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
Oriental  languages,  literature,  history,  and  law,  in  the  several  Facul- 
ties to  which  these  studies  appertain. 

I  assume,  then,  that  our  University  Faculties  will  hereafter  be 
A^Q  in  number — those  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  letters,  and  science. 
In  each  of  these  men  will  graduate  at  the  end  of  their  three 
or  four  years'  residence. 

As  to  the  future  system  of  degrees,  very  little  alteration  will  be 
required  to  adapt  our  present  arrangements  to  the  new  circumstances. 
Already  each  University  has  instituted  local  examinations,  the  suc- 
cessful in  which  receive  the  title  of  A.A.  These  examinations  have, 
according  to  Dr.  Bateson,  made  the  Universities  known  in  quarters 
previously  unacquainted  with  them.  They  have  cfiPected  a  sensible 
augmentation  in  the  number  of  the  students  at  Cambridge.  There 
will  be  no  hardship  in  declaring  the  A.A.  title  the  essential  and  sufii- 
cient  matriculation  certificate.  At  present  the  B.A.  degree  is  the 
real  certificate  of  the  student's  successful  completion  of  his  course. 
The  M.A.  degree,  like  the  Doctor's  degrees,  for  the  most  part,  is  a 
matter  of  mere  waiting  and  fees.  I  would  propose  to  utilise  the 
MA.  degree  thus.  Let  the  B.A.  degree  (theoretically  the  imperfect 
certificate)  be  given  at  the  end,  say  of  about  one  and  a  half  or 
two  years'  residence,  after  what  are  called  '*  moderations  "  at  Oxford, 
and  the  "  little-go  "  at  Cambridge.  I  think  that  every  student,  what- 
ever Faculty  he  had  joined,  should  pass  in  one  common  examination 
for  this  degree.  Thus  would  our  educated  classes  retain  their 
characteristic  of  being  generally  well  informed — ^a  characteristic 
not  so  observable  in  University-trained  Germany,  as  in  educationally 
ill- organized  England.  Many  classes  of  students,  civil  servants, 
for  instance,  and  the  lower  divisions  of  schoolmasters,  would  need 
no  more  than  the  B.A.  degree  :  having  received  which  they  might 
leave  the  University.  Those  who  remained,  being  still  in  statu 
pupillari  would  thenceforward  give  their  undivided  attention  to 
reading  within  their  own  Faculty.    At  the  end  of  the  usual  number 
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of  terms,  examinations  would  test  their  fitness  for  the  Faculty 
degree :  and  this  degree  should  be  in  all  cases  that  of  Master :  for 
we  may  set  aside  the  Bachelor  degree  in  connection  with  divinity, 
law,  and  medicine,  and  everything  but  arts.  Thus  the  five  Faculties 
would  offer  each  its  special  degree  thus :  M. A.  for  literature,  M.D» 
for  divinity,  M.M.  for  medicine,  M.L.  for  law,  and  M.S.  for  science. 
Students  of  special  aptitudes  who  wished  to  carry  their  studies  yet 
further,  might,  if  they  pleased  to  reside  another  year  or  two,  acquire 
the  degrees  of  D.A.,  D.D.,  D.M.,  D.L.,  and  D.S. 

So  much  as  regards  the  Faculties  and  their  degrees.  But  the 
best  arrangement  of  Faculties  and  of  degrees  will  be  useless,  unless 
they  form  parts  of  a  well-appointed  system  of  instruction. 

It  remains,  therefore,  that  I  say  one  word  as  to  how  the  Faculties 
may  be  taught.     They  will  be  taught  through  University  Professors. 
The  Collego  system  has  had  its  day  :  indeed  it  is  already  breaking 
down.     It  must  be  modified  to  make  way  for  a  larger  and  more 
efficient  system,  in  which  lecturers  and  tutors  will  have  their  places 
under  a  well-arranged   and   strong   professoriate.      Let   there  be 
attached  to  each  Faculty  a  stafif  of  well-paid  men  who   shall  be 
induced  to  look  upon  earnest  study  on  the  one  hand,  and  teaching  on 
the  other,  as  their  life  profession.     Let  these  men,  acting  as  a  cor- 
poration, exercise  complete  control  over  the  course  of  Factulty  study, 
and  even  over  the  examinations,  which  should  be  subordinate  to  the 
course  of  study,  not,  as  now,  its  masters,  all  whose  possible  whims 
and  humours  the  study  is  bound  to  provide  against.     At  the  same 
time  to  prevent  torpor  in  the  professoriate,  let  the  utmost  liberty  be 
allowed  to  lecturers,  tutors,  and  even  to  unattached  M.A.'s,  to  give 
courses  of  lectures  and  to  draw  the  students  away  from  the  professors 
if  they  can,  only  not  using  compulsion.     I  believe  that  under  a  well- 
organized  professoriate,  a  wonderful  change  for   the  better  would 
take  place  in  the  whole  aspect  of  University  study.     Li  place  of  the 
present  dull,  leaden  system,  wherein  stupid  cram  swells  a  student  up 
that  he  may  disgorge  himself  at  the  dreaded  examination,  a  con- 
tagious enthusiasm   for  knowledge  will   communicate   itself  from 
professors,  glorying  in  their  own   branch  of  learning,  to  students, 
eagerly  placing  themselves  at  the  feet  of  real  teachers.     No  longer 
Fellowships,  but  knowledge  itself  will  brace  men  up  to  work,  as  in 
Scotland,  where  the  cowherd  will  save  his  few  pounds  in  summer 
that  he  may  attend  the  winter  University  course.    What  we  have 
to  do  now  is  not  so  much  to  cheapen  education  as  to  popularize  it 
And  we  shall  not  do  this  till  we  have  broken  the  college  monopoly 
of  control  over  it.    At  present  the  college  system  starves  education, 
because,  while,  by  its  rule  of  compulsory  attendance  on  the  college 
lectures,  and  by  its  solo  management  of  the  examinations,  it  keeps 
education  all  to  itself,  its  resources  will  not  permit  it  to  extend  the 
education  it  now  affords  in  one  or  two  subjects.     The  loss  to  the 
colleges  of  their  monopoly  of  education  ^ill  not  sensibly  interfere 
with  their  monopoly  of  students,  because  this  latter  is  secured  to 
them  by  their  wealth,  their  name,  and  their  organization.  Re-establish 
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the  Faculties,  re-organize  the  professoriate,  and  the  influx  of  students 
will  soon  break  down  all  the  still-existing  abuses.* 

Under  a  professoriate  directmg  its  various  Faculties,  the  University 
will  be  herself  again — not  developed  unnaturallj  in  any  one  direction, 
towards  philosophy  only,  or  towards  mathematics  only,  but  it  will 
become  tiie  supreme  educating  power  for  our  whole  youth  of  every 
irank. 


On  the  Same.     By  the  Bev.  Mark  Pattison. 

THERE  are  but  two  aspects  of  University  reform  which  adapt 
themselves  to  the  purposes  of  the  agitator,  as  appealing  to  the 
tone  of  popular  feeling  at  this  moment.  One  of  these  is  the  removal 
of  religious  disabilities — the  other  is  University  extension. 

I  shall  not  discuss  either  of  these  points.  I  shall  take  it  for 
granted  that  this  Section  has  made  up  its  mind  that  the  Universities 
are  national^institutions,  and  that  the  education  and  the  endowments 
ought  to  be  accessible,  as  widely  as  possible,  to  all  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  them. 

These  two  points — the  removal  of  tests,  and  University  extension, 
— are  not  University  reform  ;  they  are  but  preliminaries  of  University 
reform.  When  these  points  shall  have  been  satisfactorily  arranged, 
the  real  difficulties  of  the  University  question  begin.  The  reform  of 
University  education  is  urgently  required;  but  such  a  reform  is 
too  intricate  a  question  to  be  taken  in  hand  either  by  the  Legisla- 
ture or  by  the  public  action  of  the  constituencies.  It  belongs  to 
that  class  of  questions  which  require  special  inquiry  and  professional 
knowledge.  In  the  brief  space  allotted  to  me,  I  can  but  indicate 
very  shortly  the  main  directions  which  such  a  reform  would  take. 
I  will  confine  myself,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  my  own  Univer- 
sity, though  much  of  what  I  have  to  say  is  capable  of  a  general 
application. 

In  1854,  we  had  a  reform  in  Oxford  by  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion. This  Commission  did  for  us,  in  all,  only  three  things.  Of 
these  three  things  two  were  real  and  substantial  benefits.  The  third 
was  a  mistake.  1.  It  altered  the  government  of  the  University,  sub- 
stituting for  the  board  of  heads  a  new  representative  government. 
The  old  board  of  heads  had  long  been  unequal  to  its  duties,  and  the 
new  elective  board  works  pretty  well.  2.  It  abolished  local  claims 
to  endowments,  and  (except  in  two  or  three  instances)  threw  all 
Fellowships,  &c.,  open  to  competition.  The  consequences  of  this 
reform  have  been  most  important.  The  colleges  are  now  filled  with 
active  intellect,  and  instead  of  the  sleek  and  lethargic  slumber  once 


*  We  ehaU  not  then  want  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  storm  the  last  stronghold 
of  bigotry— the  test  exacted  from  college  feUows.  Every  college  will  find  it 
neoesaary  to  surrender  it. 
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eharacteristic  of  a  oommon  room,  more  reyolutionary  elements  are 
to  be  found  in  Oxford  than  among  the  same  number  of  men  in  any 
other  place  in  the  country.  The  third  thing  which  the  Commission 
of  1854  was  empowered  to  do  was  an  error.  An  idea  had  grown  up 
that  the  colleges  were  overriding  the  University;  and  the  aim  oSf 
reformers  fifteen  years  ago  was  to  right  the  balance — ^to  weaken  the 
colleges,  and  to  strengthen  the  University  at  their  expense. 
Hence  the  Commissioners  of  1854  were  empowered  to  suppress 
Fellowships,  and  to  compel  the  colleges  to  pay  over  the  surplus  thus 
obtained  to  University  professors.  Fortunately — ^no  matter  from 
what  cause — ^but  fortunately,  the  Commissioners  used  the  power  thus 
vested  in  them  to  a  very  small  extent^  and  the  college  endowments 
are  still  substantially  intact.  For  we  are  now  aware  that  the  anti- 
thesis  so  forcibly  drawn  between  college  and  University  is  a  false 
antithesis.  The  colleges  are  the  University.  They  are  its  organs. 
The  collective  corporation  can  work  through  these  special  organs, 
each  having  its  own  function,  far  more  effectively  than  it  can  through 
a  number  of  isolated  professors,  each  having  his  own  aim,  and  going 
his  own  way  to  it.  The  hand  of  reform  should  be  guided  not  to 
destroy  the  colleges,  but  to  specialise  them.  They  are  the  most 
valuable  part  of  our  institution,  and  will  afford  us  in  their  readv 
organization  a  machinery  which  is  unknown  to  any  German  Urn- 
versity. 

This  is  where  the  Commission  of  1854  left  us.  Two  obvious 
abuses — the  oligarchy  of  the  hebdomadal  board,  and  local  charities — 
were  removed.    Nothing  more  worth  speaking  of. 

Meanwhile,  and  quite  apart  from  any  action  of  the  Legislature,  a 
measure  had  been  taken  of  far  more  importance  than  even  what  Uie 
Legislature  had  done  for  us.  The  Parliamentary  Commissioners  had 
not  touched — they  were  not,  perhaps,  empowered  to  touch — the 
education  of  the  place.  But  the  measure  to  which  I  now  allude, 
adopted  by  the  University  itself,  inaugurated  a  reform  in  its 
educational  system  greater  Uian  any  which  had  taken  place  since  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  new  foundations  of 
Christ  Church  and  Corpus  Christi  Colleges  introduced  the  new  studies 
of  the  revival  alongside  of  the  old  and  effete  scholasticism.  The 
reform  of  which  I  speak  was  the  introduction  of  new  studies  into  the 
curriculum,  and  the  erection  at  a  cost  of  £100,000  of  a  new  college, 
or  museum,  as  the  locality  round  which  these  studies  were  to  centre. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  in  what  the  importance  of  this  step 
consisted.  Erroneous  ideas  on  the  point  are  very  prevalent.  The 
education  of  Oxford  is  deriving  a  new  life  from  the  introduction  of 
physical  sciences  into  its  system,  not  because  it  is  physics,  but 
because  it  is  science.  What  we  had  not  got  before  is  this  elemei^t  of 
science,  the  life-pursuit  of  definite  branches  of  knowledge.  We  had 
before  accomplishment,  taste,  elegant  reading,  literary  sympathies, 
scholarship,  information,  and  much  that  can  adorn  life.  But  to  map 
out  human  knowledge  into  so  many  great  provinces,  and  to  propose 
to  oneself  some  one  of  these  provinces  to  conquer,  to  administer,  to 
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enlarge  as  the  business  of  a  life,  was  an  idea  that  never  presented 
itself  to  a  fellow  of  a  college.  Within  the  last  ten  years  a  new 
world  has  been  revealed  to  us — the  world  of  real  knowledge.  We 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  presence  among  us  of  men  who  are 
making  knowledge  a  profession,  and  pursuing  it  with  the  same 
systematic  zeal  that  the  members  of  the  other  recognised  professions 
put  forth  in  their  respective  vocations.  This  is  the  one  step  in 
advance  which  we  in  Oxford  have  made.  It  is  but  a  step.  It  is  not 
a  reform  of  the  University,  but  it  inaugurates  one.  The  reform  that 
is  required  is  one  that  shall  build  upon  this  foundation. 

I  proceed  briefly  to  indicate  the  heads  of  such  a  reform.  The 
Universities  are  at  present  an  aristocratic  luxury.  They  should 
become  the  portal  to  all  the  professions,  and  to  the  public  service. 
A  degree  should  be  a  necessary  qualification.  This  degree  should  be 
awarded  on  a  mixed  condition  of  (1)  time  of  study,  (2)  examination. 
A  portion  of  the  time  required  should  be  necessarily  spent  within 
the  University.  But  the  rest  might  be  spent  at  colleges  up  and 
down  the  country,  or  at  other  Universities,  whose  certificate 
ahould  be  receivable.  Instead  of  one  examination  for  all,  and  one 
degree,  the  B.A.  as  at  present,  there  should  bo  a  wide  variety  of 
lines  of  study,  each  terminated  by  its  special  examination,  and  its 
special  degree.  For  this  purpose  I  would  build  on  the  old  foundation 
of  the  Faculties.  At  present  there  are  four  Faculties :  Arts,  Law, 
Physic,  and  Divinity.  And  the  degree  in  Arts  is  at  present  exacted 
from  all  alike.  The  number  of  Faculties  should  be  increased,  and  a 
better  classification  of  subjects,  corresponding  with  the  existing  state 
of  knowledge,  made.  Each  student  should  enter,  at  his  first  coming 
to  the  University,  in  his  special  Faculty,  pursue  the  studies  required 
in  it,  and  pass  its  special  examination  at  the  end  of  his  time.  His 
degree  would  thus  be  a  certificate  of  special  attainment.  At  the 
same  time  he  would  enjoy  the  fullest  liberty  to  attend  any  other 
courses  of  instruction  which  attracted  his  taste. 

To  specialise  study — that  is  the  object  at  which  we  ought  to  aim. 
The  evil  we  have  to  combat  is  the  low  standard  of  attainment 
indicated  by  the  B.A.  degree.  Those  two  magic  letters,  B.A,  are 
at  present  a  delusive  trade-mark.  They  indicate  no  knowledge. 
The  youth  who  has  passed  through  Oxford,  if  he  confines  himself 
to  what  is  necessary  for  the  degree,  has  learned  nothing  beyond 
what  he  had  already  learned  at  school.  We  have  been  making  lately 
attempts  to  raise  the  standard,  but  in  a  wrong  direction.  To  a 
smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek,  we  have  tried  to  add  a  smattering 
of  algebra  and  mechanics  and  other  things ;  as  if  three  or  four 
smatterings  could  make  a  perfect  knowledge.  I  maintain  that  a 
University  ought  to  ofier  no  instruction  but  what  is  thorough,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  thing  taught,  whatever  that  thing  may 
be.  The  University  of  London,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
higher  education,  has  gone  wrong  here  ;  crowding  into  its  Arts 
examination  such  a  number  of  matters,  as  to  constitute  a  prohibition 
upon  the  student's  understanding  any  one  of  them. 
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What  I  propose  is  the  abolition  of  the  Arts  degree,  and  the 
institution  of  a  larger  number  of  special  courses,  each  terminated 
after  two  years  by  a  special  degree.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  oppo« 
sition  this  system  will  have  to  encounter.  The  French  system,  a 
little  of  everything  and  nothing  thoroughly,  has  found  new  and 
powerful  champions  in  our  time.  The  French  system,  which  I  may 
call  the  system  of  smatterings,  was  introduced  by  the  Jesuits  into 
education.  In  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  education,  like  everything 
else,  was  a  means  of  subjugating  the  individual  to  the  Society — ^to 
the  machine.  Positivism,  or  organized  democracy,  has  the  same  aim, 
and,  accordingly,  Positivism  declares  against  education  by  science. 

The  real  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  higher  education  is  not 
between  physical  science  and  literature,  but  between  the  system  of 
scraps  of  various  information,  and  the  system  of  systematic  and 
scientific  instruction.  Information  on  scientific  subjects  is  not 
science.  And  fragmentary  scientific  lecturing  is  not  a  methodical 
scientific  education. 

I  spare  you  the  details  of  the  arrangements  by  which  the  present 
Oxford  practice  might  be  adapted  to  scientific  education.  We  are 
not  near  the  time  when  the  details  need  be  discussed.  We  have  to 
establish  in  public  favour  the  principle  of  the  higher  education  as 
scientific,  in  place  of  the  crude  prejudices  now  current.  The  Uni- 
versity will  not  make  the  change  from  within,  it  must  be  forced 
upon  us  from  without.  The  efforts  of  a  small  minority  within,  must 
be  seconded  by  the  scientific  world  without  the  Universities,  if  the 
weight  of  resistance  is  to  be  overcome  which  is  offered  by  the  exist- 
ing application  of  the  endowments. 

So  much  on  the  studies.  I  come  to  the  distribution  of  the 
endowments  by  which  the  studies  are  to  be  maintained.  The  net 
revenue  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  has  not  been  laid  before  the 
public  in  any  official  return.  It  ought  to  be  exactly  ascertained 
before  legislation  deals  with  it  again.  Let  us  assume,  to  be  under 
the  mark,  that  it  is  £150,000  a  year.  Is  that  little  or  much?  That 
is  an  impossible  question.  Much  is  a  relative  term^  whose  significa- 
tion depends  wholly  on  the  end  proposed  to  be  effected  by  the  means, 
before  we  can  say  that  the  means  are  adequate  or  not.  Considered 
as  national  expenditure  on  the  higher  education,  £150,000  is  nothing. 
But  it  is  not  national  expenditure  out  of  taxes,  as  the  £800,000 
spent  on  elementary  schools  is.  It  is  rental,  and  compared  with  the 
total  rental  of  the  kingdom  again,  it  is  insignificant.  Far  larger 
net  incomes  are  enjoyed  by  many  individual  noblemen  and  others. 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  purposes  which  this  national  expenditure 
effects.  The  £150,000  a  year  is  distributed  in  a  threefold  direction. 
I  do  not  include  the  salaries  of  professors,  which  are  derived  from 
separate  sources.  The  threefold  distribution  is  as  follows :  1.  About 
£30,000  or  £35,000  a  year  is  paid  in  small  stipends  to  students 
during  the  four  years  of  their  college  course,  in  aid  of  their 
expenses.  2.  The  largest  share,  or  nearly  £100,000  a  year,  is 
pdd  in  pensions  to  successful  students,  or  in  fellowships.  8.  A  small 
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third,  or  £20,000  to  £25,000  a  year,  forms  the  salaries  of  the  heads. 
This  third  head  of  expenditure  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
retiring  pensions  to  college  tutors.  The  pay  of  a  college  tutor  is 
small  compared  with  the  scale  of  remuneration  obtainable  in  other 
careers,  and  a  powerful  inducement  to  take  college  tuition  is  the 
chance  which  a  tutor  runs  of  a  largo  living,  or  the  headship  of  his 
college. 

But  the  apparent  threefold  distribution  of  the  total  annual  income 
between  scholars,  fellows,  and  heads,  cannot  conceal  from  us  the 
fact  that  the  fund  has  one  common  effect.  It  forms  but  so  much 
prize-money  divisible  among  the  students.  The  division  lakes  place, 
not  by  favour  or  seniority,  but  by  an  elaborate  system  of  competitive 
examination.  Neither  scholarships  nor  fellowships  are  salaries  for 
services  rendered.  Neither  science  nor  learning  are  fostered  by 
these  stipends ;  for  the  scholarships  are  awarded  to  boys  from 
school,  and  the  fellowships  after  three  or  four  years  of  reading — ^and 
into  the  course  of  reading  for  degree,  neither  science  nor  learning 
enter.  If  you  analyse,  rigidly,  the  effect  of  this  large  distribution  of 
prizes  it  will  be  found  to  be  that  it  attracts  young  men  to  Oxford  to 
compete  for  them — in  other  words,  the  prizes  create  an  intellectual 
competition,  stimulate  a  mental  activity.  The  competition  is  so 
keen,  and  the  machinery  for  working  students  up  to  obtain  a  prize 
so  complete,  that  it  has  destroyed  education.  The  prizes  have 
become  the  sole  end  for  which  the  University  exists.  I  said  just  now 
that  the  establishment  of  the  museum  and  its  professoriate  had  been 
a  great  step  taken.  I  did  not  mean  by  that  that  crowds  of  pupils 
followed  their  lectures.  Far  from  it.  The  professors  a  rea  failure, 
they  lecture  to  bare  benches.  No  instruction  has  any  value  to  the 
student,  but  what  he  can  reproduce  in  his  examination  for  the  prizes. 

It  is  commonly  said  in  a  vague  way,  that  the  prizes  "  promote 
education."  The  value  of  all  education  is  in  proportion  as  it 
prepares  for  a  career  in  life.  If  the  Oxford  education  be  so  valuable 
as  is  said,  as  a  preparation  for  life,  it  will  be  sought  after  for  its  own 
sake.  If  it  is  useless  it  ought  not  to  be  artificially  upheld  by  prizes. 
In  either  case  the  national  £150,000  a  year  is  unemployed  at  present. 
But  it  is  not  merely  unemployed — it  is  misemployed.  Being  so 
considerable  as  to  become  in  themselves  an  object  of  pursuit,  these 
prizes,  and  the  competition  for  them,  and  the  awarding  them  by  an 
impartial  examination,  occupy  all  our  time  and  care.  It  is  only  by 
the  removal  of  the  prizes  and  the  temptation  they  constitute,  that 
we  can  obtain  leisure  to  learn  or  to  teach.  We  have  been  fifty 
years  in  bringing  our  examination  machine  to  perfection.  Cambridge 
has  been  twice  as  long.  Shall  we  destroy  what  it  has  cost  so  much 
time  and  trouble  to  create?  The  examination  system  has  been 
most  valuable.  It  has  awoke  us  to  life  and  action.  But  its  work  is 
done.  We  have  activity.  We  want  now  that  it  should  be  directed 
into  useful  channels. 

The  endowment  fund,  now  running  to  waste  as  prize-money,  is 
urgently  wanted  in  another   direction.       England  has  abundant 
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energy,  but  is  deficient  in  knowledge.  The  mere  excitement  of  the 
strife  for  honours  can  never  produce  more  than  it  has  produced-* 
viz.,  a '  restless  and  ambitious  energy.  The  intellectual  ferment 
which  now  undoubtedly  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in  Oxford  is 
only  this  energy  misemploying  itself  upon  metaphysical  and  politi- 
cal theories.  It  is  time  Uiat  real  knowledge  should  be  introduced 
into  the  University.  We  have  to  create  the  higher  education, 
which  has  had  no  existence  in  this  country  since  the  Reformation 
— the  Reformation,  itself  a  consequence  of  the  revival  of  education 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

We  have  made  a  beginning,  but  only  a  beginning  in  the  maseom 
and  the  attached  professors.  But  what  is  wanted  is  not  the  creation 
of  some  twenty  professors  scantily  paid  out  of  the  surplus  funds  of 
the  colleges — professors  who  are  there  merely  for  ornament,  to 
stand  outside  the  working  system  of  the  place.  We  want  the  whole 
of  the  endowments  for  the  maintenance  of  a  complete  fabric  of 
teaching — a  teaching  not,  as  at  present,  of  elements  and  smatterings 
by  young  tutors  who  trade  upon  such  scraps  of  Latin  and  Greek  as 
they  picked  up  before  they  were  twenty-four;  but  such  a  liberal  pro- 
vision as  shall  induce  the  ablest  minds  to  consecrate  a  life  to  scienoe. 
The  University  endowments  should  be  employed  in  making  science 
a  profession,  a  profession  which  can  be  deliberately  adopted  as  a  life- 
pursuit,  with  the  same  prospects  that  any  other  profession  offers  that 
zeal  and  industry  will  secure  a  competent  maintenance.  No  scienoe 
should  be  unrepresented — no  branch  of  knowledge  that  can  adorn  or 
improve  life,  but  should  have  its  accredited  minister  in  the  national 
University.  Nor  should  the  professors  stand  isolated.  1.  They 
should  be  grouped  into  Faculties,  each  Faculty  having  the  power  to 
regulate  its  own  curriculum,  and  its  own  degree.  2.  £ach  Faculty 
should  be  graduated,  i.e.,  there  should  be  a  graduated  scale  of  pro- 
motion, beginning  with  the  young  licentiate,  who  might  be  allowed 
to  teach  for  what  fees  he  could  get,  up  to  the  man  at  the  head  of 
his  science,  who  should  be  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  teaching. 

This  is  an  imperfect  outline  of  a  scheme.  A  scheme  not  impracticable, 
if  time  be  given  for  its  ventilation.  But  all  depends  upon  gaining 
time.  For  the  colleges  are  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  in  their 
alarm  are  seeking  to  avert  a  real  reform  of  the  University  by  effecting 
a  sham  one  which  will  secure  the  stahcs  quo.  A  Bill  will  probably 
be  brought  into  Parliament  giving  power  to  the  existing  Fellows  of 
Colleges  to  deal  with  their  own  endowments.  It  is  well  known 
what  they  would  do  with  them.  After  sacrificing  a  surplus  to  the 
mock  professoriate,  to  save  appearances,  the  residue  would  be 
converted  into  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  Scholarships  are  a 
means  of  keeping  the  college  rooms  full,  and  attracting  clever  students 
who  may  figure  in  the  honour-lists.  What  the  reformers  have  to 
dread,  more  than  anything,  is  the  passing  such  an  enabling  Act. 
Let  the  endowments  remain  intact  till  public  opinion  can  be  suflS- 
ciently  informed  upon  the  subject  to  determine  upon  a  real  restoration 
of  University  studies. 
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PBIMART  EDUCATION.* 

T$  U  Expedient  to  make  Primary  Education  compulsory ^  and  \f 
sOf  on  what  Conditions  f  By  the  Bev.  Hekbt  Sakdfobd. 

SUCH  information  as  I  am  able  to  give  will  be  chiefly  a  statement 
of  the  different  regulations  established  in  certain  parts  of  this 
md  other  countries  to  enforce  attendance  at  school,  some  account 
>f  their  working,  and  of  the  effects  which  have  followed  from  their 
mforcement. 

And  first,  I  would  remind  70U  that  there  are,  as  the  heading  of 
he  subject  given  us  for  discussion  indicates,  two  kinds  of  compulsory 
«hool  attendance.  These  are,  compulsory  attendance,  which  is  abso* 
ate,  direct ;  and  compulsion  under  certain  conditions.  It  is  important 
o  notice  the  distinction;  for  many  persons  who  object  to  the  former, 
ire  inclined  to  favour  the  latter ;  t.e.,  they  think  that  under  certain 
M>iiditions  education  should  be  compulsory. 

Those  who  hold  this  view  have  certainly  this  much  to  say  for 
themselves,  that  they  favour  what  the  English  law  already  sanctions, 
ind  that  the  introduction  of  the  system  which  they  deprecate  (vis., 
Munpulsory  education  under  all  circumstances)  would  be  a  new  and 
mtried  system  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  well  first  to  remind  you  briefly  what  are  the  regulations 
leonring  this  indirect  compulsion  which  the  law  of  the  land  already 
sanctions— what  are  the  effects  of  such  regulations :  so  that  we  may 
letermine  whether  the  complete  results  which  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion would  see  accomplished,  are  really  secured  by  them. 

The  conditions,  then,  under  which  the  young  are  in  this  country 
compelled  to  attend  school  are,  when  they  are  employed  under  a 
sertain  age  in  mining  or  manufacturing  labour,  or  when  they  are 
sonvicted  of  belonging  to  the  criminal  or  vagrant  class.  The 
regulations  that  enforce  this  attendance  are — the  educational  pro- 
nsions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  the  Mines  Inspection  Act,  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  and  the  Workshops  Act. 

Of  the  above  regulations  for  securing  education,  the  clauses  of  the 
old  Factory  Act,  in  the  textile  districts,  are  far  the  most  satisfactory 
in  their  operation.  Under  this  Act  there  are  about  54,400  children 
attending  school  in  the  Potteries;  by  the  Act  of  1862,  about  8,000. 
Under  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act  of  1867,  there  are,  Mr.  Baker, 
the  Inspector  of  Factories,  thinks,  about  600  at  school :  in  the  schools 
of  my  own  district,  South  Staffordshire  and  North  Worcestershire, 
there  are  only  22  children  (three  of  them  girls)  being  educated  as 
half-timers.  At  one  place  (Oldbury)  children  who  were  attending 
school  under  this  Act,  left,  to  work  in  a  shop  not  under  restrictions. 

With  regard  to  the  Workshops  Act,  its  effects  have  been  slight 
as  regards  this  part  of  the  country  at  present.  In  my  district  there 
are  25  children  (two  of  them  girls)  attending  school  under  it,  the 

« 
♦  For  AbstractB  and  DiBCUssion,  see  p.  426,   See  aleo  Ihnmctiatu,  1858,  p.  278 ; 
1867,  p.  d79. 
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•  largest  number  being  found  at  Halesowen  and  the  Lye.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  ineflficacy  of  this  measure  results  from  any  oppo- 
sition to  it  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  seeing  that  at  the  thi^ee  chief 
centres  of  nailing  manufacture  meetings  on  the  subject*  wore  held, 
under  the  presidency  of  your  lordship,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act^ 
and  resolutions  in  favour  of  regulations  to  enforce  education,  more 
stringent  than  any  the  Act  contains,  were  passed. 

I  have,  too,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  been  told  of  cases  where 
children  have  given  up  work  because  they  were  under  age,  and  who 
have  returned  to  it  again  when  they  found  that  the  Act  was  not  being 
enforced. 

The  educational  clauses  of  the  Prints  Act  and  of  the  Mines 
Inspection  Act  do  not  work  well.  Under  the  latter  I  should  say 
there  were  not  more  than  thirty  boys  attending  school  in  the  whole 
of  the  mining  country  of  Stafford  and  Salop. 

In  addition  to  these  regulations  there  is,  as  members  of  this 
Association  will  be  aware,  an  Act  enforcing  school  attendance  in  the 
case  of  children  who  belong  to  the  vagrant  or  semi-criminal  class,  en- 
titled the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  under  detention  according  to  its 
provisions  and  actually  at  school.  There  were  in  England  and 
Scotland  in  December  last  8,802  children  (2,424  in  England,  and 
1,378  in  Scotland)  :  there  were  also  2,770  voluntary  inmates  or  day 
scholars:  this  does  not  include  children  ^in  reformatories,  a  class 
which  numbers  5,888. 

As  to  the  effects  of  this  measure,  as  compared  with  the  number  of 
children  who  ought  to  be  reached  by  it  or  by  some  similar  Act,  I 
should  say  they  were  almost  infinitesimal.  Mr.  Kynnersley,  tJie 
stipendiary  magistrate  here,  who  takes  great  interest  in  the  working 
of  the  Act,  tells  me  there  are  now  attending  school  under  it  at  Bir- 
mingham about  ninety  boys  and  forty  girls  ;  of  these  about  half 
are  from  the  semi-criminal  class,  about  half  are  street  Arabs. 
Owing  also  to  the  efforts  of  Lord  Lichfield  an  Industrial  school 
has  been  established  in  North  Staffordshire. 

As  the  children  who  are  compelled  by  the  Act  to  attend  school 
must,  as  the  Act  now  stands,  be  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  Industrial 
school  as  well  as  taught,  the  expense  is  so  great  (£16  or  £18  yearly 
on  each  scholar)  that  we  cannot  expect  to  see  education  under  the 
Act  as  it  now  stands  extended  to  many — not  to  one-thousandth 
part  of  the  children  who  need  such  education. 

Such  then,  briefly,  is  a  statement  of  the  operation  of  the  various 
regulations  by  which  compulsory  education  is,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, enforced  in  this  country.  Of  these  regulations,  a  few  to  a 
certain  extent  effect  the  object  proposed  ;  others  fail,  some  because 
the  regulations  themselves  are  defective,  some  from  the  want  of 
effective  means  to  put  their  provisions  in  force. 

We  may  say,  taking  a  rough  estimate,  that  there  are  68,10(> 
children  made  to  attend  school  by  means  of  these  enactments. 

The  question,  then,  remains  to  be  considered,  whether  as  much 
has  been  done  by  means  of  the  measures  above  mentioned  as  WQ 
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would  wish  to  Bee  attempted  in  the  way  of  compulsory  education  ; 
sndf  if  not,  in  what  direction  the  extension  of  the  principle  should 
be  adopted,  whether  in  the  way  of  amending  and  completing  ex- 
isting Acts,  or  .by  introducing  some  general  measure  of  compulsion. 

I  think,  then,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  some  further  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  is  needed ;  for  let  us  notice  first  how,  even  in 
districts  where  the  existing  Acts  have  force,  the  proportion  of  young 
people  who  become  full-timers  without  having  received  even  the 
elements  of  education  is  very  large.  Thus,  out  of  7,948  young 
people  under  16  years  of  age  belonging  to  the  textile  districts  under 
the  old  Factory  Act,  who  were  tested  vivd  voce  by  the  certifying 
surgeons  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  only  63  per  cent  could  read.  ]£ 
the  pottery  and  iron  districts  of  North  Staffordshire,  where  the  Act 
has  been  partially  in  force  since  1864,  only  26  per  cent ;  in  the 
mining  district  of  South  Staffordshire,  out  of  170  young  miners 
whom  I  have  examined  myself  several  times  in  the  night  schools, 
only  about  42  per  cent,  could  read  the  easiest  narrative.  Again, 
according  to  report  made  by  committee  of  the  South  Staffordshire 
Adult  Education  Board  in  1864,  out  of  559  boys  examined  in  the 
works,  only  28^  per  cent,  could  read  well,  40  per  cent,  read  badly, 
or  failed.  Is  nothing  to  be  done  to  improve  this  class  ?  They,  of 
course,  can  never  be  reached  by  the  provisions  of  a  measure  which, 
at  present,  only  affects  children  up  to  the  age  of  12.  I  think  neither 
employers  of  labour  nor  school  managers  and  teachers  are  satisfied 
wiUi  this  arrangement.  I  heard  a  South  Staffordshire  manufacturer 
say  the  other  day  : — ^^  Here  we  are  put  under  all  kinds  of  restric- 
tions, professedly  for  the  good  of  the  young  people  in  our  employ, 
and  the  only  result  is  to  be  that  by  the'  summer  of  1870,  the  chil- 
dren who  shall  then  be  13,  are  to  be  brought  under  education  for 
a  few  hours  each  day  in  the  week  ;  what  I  should  like  is  a  measure 
that  will  affect  those  young  people  between  12  and  18,  whom  I  see 
growing  up  in  ignorance  and  barbarism  in  my  own  and  the  neigh- 
bouring factories  and  workshops."  Accordingly  this  gentleman 
suggests,  and  he  proposed  this  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  subject  of 
the  <*  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  "  at  Willenhall  in  December  last, 
that  all  young  people  under  these  Acts  up  to  the  age  of  16  should 
have  to  attend  day  or  night  school  three  or  four  hours  a  week. 

Now,  I  believe  a  regulation  of  this  sort  would  effect  more,  almost 
than  any  other  that  could  be  suggested,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
young  people  in  our  mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  and  I  wish 
to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  Section  the  following  arguments  in 
its  favour : — 

First,  it  would  bring,  to  some  slight  degree,  under  the  influence 
of  education,  all  that  immense  mass  of  young  people  who  are  now 
working  full  time  in  our  factories  without  having  received  the 
merest  elements  of  instruction. 

Secondly,  it  would  secure  that  those  who  shall  have,  as  half-time 
or  whole-time  scholars,  received  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  do 
something  to  keep  up  what  they  have  learnt }  otherwise,  as  I  can 
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testify  from  fonrteen  years'  experience,  the  knowledge  acquired  in 
childhood  in  very  many  cases  passes  away ;  even  the  mechanical  power 
of  reading  and  writing  often  passes  away,  and  still  more  the  moral 
effect  produced  hy  education,  amid  the  rough  wear  and  tear  of 
labouring  life.  Mr.  Longe,  of  the  Children's  Employment  Com- 
mission, says,  that  of  the  youths  examined  by  him  in  the  South 
Staffordshire  works,  60  per  cent,  of  whom  could  not  read,  a  hacgp 
proportion  had  been  for  a  short  time  at  school  when  they  were  tvj 
young. 

Thirdly,  without  the  wholesome  restraint  that  would  be  introduced 
by  a  compulsory  measure,  it  is  often  most  difficult  to  maintain  any 
order  or  discipline  among  the  more  rough  and  worse-educated  lads 
who  attend  the  night  schools. 

Fourthly,  such  a  regulation  as  I  have  suggested  has  been  put  into 
force  with  admirable  effect  at  Messrs.  Chance's  Glass  Works,  Spoa 
Lane,  where  all  youths  under  18  are  directed  by  the  Company  to 
attend  the  schools  connected  with  the  works  six  hours  a  week.  A 
regulation  of  the  same  kind  is  in  force  at  Messrs.  Winfield's  worioi^ 
Paradise  Street,  Birmingham.  The  plan  of  incorporating  the  regu- 
lation that  I  have  suggested  into  the  existing  Factory  Acts  has  the 
sanction  of  such  authorities  as  Mr.  Tremenheere,  the  Children's 
Employment  Conmiissioner,  and  Mr.  Baker,  the  experienoed  Inspee* 
tor  of  Factories,  who  probably  know  as  well  as  any  one  in  ib% 
kingdom  what  regulation  is  wanted  for  the  improvement  of  the 
young  workers,  and  what  is  possible,  and  could  be  carried  out. 

Lastly,  and  not  least,  a  regulation  of  this  sort  was  reconunended 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Wolverhampton,  when  the  question 
of  the  Factory  Acts,  just  previous  to  their  introduction  into  this 
district,  was  considered  in  the  spring  of  last  year  (1867). 

Besides  what  might  be  thus  done  in  the  way  of  completing  the 
system  of  Factory  Act  legislation,  there  are  certun  amendments  in 
some  of  these  Acts  which  might  be  effected  with  advantage.  With 
regard  to  the  Print  Works  and  the  Mines  Lispection  Acts,  their 
provisions  might  be  assimilated  to  those  of  the  Half-time  or  Factory 
Act;  so  that  children,  if  employed  before  they  are  13  in  mines  or 
print  works,  should  have  to  attend  school  two  or  three  hours  a  day* 
This  improvement  in  the  case  of  the  print  works  has  been  again  and 
again  recommended  by  both  commissioners  and  inspectors. 

As  to  the  regulations  about  boys  in  mines,  if  half-time  schooling 
up  to  13  cannot  be  enforced,  should  boys  under  that  age  be  employed 
at  all  ?  In  the  Saxon  mining  district  I  found  that  boys  up  to  14 
had  to  attend  school,  and  were  not  allowed  to  work  in  the  shaft  till 
14 ;  in  the  Prussian  districts  not  till  16.  Ought  the  English  practice 
to  be  less  merciful  ?  The  dangers  of  our  miners  are  at  least  five 
times  as  great  as  in  Germany. 

With  regard  to  the  children  in  silk  mills,  it  seems  to  be  most  unfair 
that  this  class  of  young  people  should  not  have  as  much  edacation 
secured  to  them  as  children  in  cotton  and  worsted  mills,  and  that 
they  should  have  to  become  full-timers  at  11  years  of  age.    At 
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Mancbester,  last  year,  I  had  great  pleasure  in  hearing  a  leading 
mann&fetarery  Mr.  G.  Armitage,  protest  against  the  ii^nstiee  which 
is  thus  done  the  children  in  silk  mills. 

I  belieye  Mr.  Baker,  the  Inspector  of  Factories,  has  devised  a  plan 
by  which  the  provisions  of  the  Workshops  Act  might  be  made  more 
efiective. 

Bnt  now,  supposing  that  in  all  cases  where  they  are  employed  in 
mining  or  manufacturing  labour,  the  young  have  a  certain  amount 
of  education  secured  to  them,  are  there  no  other  cases  to  which  the 
compulsory  system  is  applicable  ? 

In  reference  to  this  let  us  notice  first  the  fact  that,  whereas 
there  are  only  about  59,000  children  brought  to  school  by  means 
of  the  Acts  that  regulate  their  labour  in  mines  and  factories,  there 
are  some  2,000,000  children  not  attending  inspected  schools  who 
ought  to  be  in  them :  again,  that  whereas  the  proportion  of  the 
population  which  ought  to  be  under  education,  ought  to  amount  to 
16  per  cent.,  it  does  not  in  England  and  Wales  amount  to  more 
than  5^  per  cent.  Again,  I  would  call  attention  to  a  fact  which 
tallies  with  a  statement  made  by  the  Birmingham  Education-Aid 
Society,  vie.,  that  out  of  156  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18, 
visited  at  their  homes  in  the  South  Staffordshire  towns  of  Smeth- 
wick  and  Wolverhampton,  65  were  neither  at  work  nor  at  school : 
that  out  of  400  visited  at  Woodside,  near  Dudley,  43^  per  cent,  were 
in  the  same  condition. 

Here,  then,  is  a  very  numerous  class  which  will  hardly  be  reached 
by  any  of  the  existing  Acts :  then,  if  we  look  into  the  country, 
there  is  the  case  of  children  employed  in  agricultural  labour. 

The  question  as  it  affects  this  last-named  class  of  children,  there 
are  others  so  much  more  competent  to  discuss  than  I  am,  that  I  shall 
not  dwell  on  it  further  than  to  remark,  that  if  it  be  once  conceded 
that  an  Act  to  secure  education  for  children  in  field  labour  is  called 
for,  there  can  be  no  class  of  children  in  any  circumstances  to  whose 
case  it  may  not,  with  equal  justice,  be  applied.  It  can  hardly  be 
urged  that  children  employed  in  the  fields  need  a  Factory  Act  to 
secure  them  against  the  physical  injuries  that  might  be  done  them 
by  their  employment,  as  may  be  urged  with  regard  to  mining  and 
manufacturing  children ;  so  the  only  ground  for  such  an  Act  in  their 
case  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  secure  to  them  their  right  to  educa- 
tion, and  to  prevent  their  being  injured,  not  physically,  but  mentally. 
The  right  to  enforce  compulsory  education  in  the  case  of  children 
who  roam  the  streets,  or  swarm  on  our  coal-banks,  must  at  once  be 
conceded,  if  children  employed  in  rural  labour  are  to  be  obliged  to 
attend  school. 

Idleness,  associated  often  with  habits  of  petty  thieving,  is  a  worse 
evil  than  healthy  out-door  labour,  even  than  the  excess  of  such 
labour.  Where  the  conditions  of  life  of  any  class  of  children  are 
such  that  their  existence  under  these  conditions  is  a  positive  nuisance 
to  the  community,  the  State  evidently  has  a  right  to  interfere  to 
compel  their  parents  to  prevent  their  being  thus  a  nuisance,  and  to 
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train  them  up  properly.  The  conditions  of  life  among  the  cliuw 
commonly  called  the  Arab  clasB,  the  low  Irish  children  of  Englinh 
towns  and  others  like  them,  evidently  are  such  as  I  have  described. 

The  difficulty  is  to  define  this  class,  to  draw  the  line,  to  say  what 
children  do,  and  what  children  do  not  belong  to  it ;  and  the  qnestioo 
arises  whether  the  best  plan  would  not  be  to  cut  the  knot,  and  adopt 
the  system  established  in  all  countries  where  compulsory  education 
is  the  law,  and  secure  education  by  a  general  enactment  to  eveij 
child  whatever  his  circumstances  may  be,  provided  he  belong  to  tbe 
class,  towards  the  education  of  which  the  State  contributes. 

I  do  not  intend,  as  I  have  already  observed,  to  argue  the  questioB 
as  to  whether  the  right  to  education  should  be  secured  to  every  child 
by  law,  but  I  will  state  what  are  the  enactments  established  in 
different  countries,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  effects  of  their 
operation  in  the  districts  affected  by  them. 

The  countries  in  which  the  principle  of  compulsory  education  hai 
been  established  are  Germany — not  Prussia  only,  but  all  parts  of 
Germany,  most  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  Norway,  the  States 
of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  in  North  America.  In  Norway, 
as  a  rule,  children  must  attend  school  till  they  are  confirmed; 
almost  always  till  they  are  13  years  of  age.  I  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  compulsory  education  is  the  rule  through  Ger- 
many ; — people  often  speak  as  if  it  was  the  rule  in  Prussia  onlj. 
From  inquiries  that  I  have  made  while  travelling  in  that  coontiy 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  rule  not  only  in  all  parts  df 
Central  and  North  Germany,  Baden,  Saxony,  Stuttgardt,  but  also 
in  Bavaria  and  the  German  dominions  of  Austria.  The  only 
difference  I  could  find  existing  was  in  regard  to  the  age  at  whidi 
compulsory  education  terminates.  In  North  Germany  universallyi 
the  school  age  is  from  6  to  14.  In  Nuremberg,  Bavaria,  while  the 
age  up  to  which  Protestant  children  attend  school  is  14|  Bomaa 
Catholic  only  attend  school  up  to  13  years  of  age. 

Compulsory  school  attendance  is  the  law,  as  we  loam  from  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  Report  to  the  School  Inquiry  Commissioners,  in 
certain  parts  of  Switzerland :  in  Canton  Zurich,  for  instance,  where 
the  educational  system  is  very  perfect,  children  must  attend  school  fall 
time  up  to  13  ;  and  after  that  age  they  must  receive  instruction  so 
many  hours  a  week  up  to  16  years  of  age.  Children  of  the  wealthier 
class  pass  on  to  schools  of  a  higher  order :  of  the  poorer  classes, 
those  who  receive  the  minimum  of  education  attend  the  Sing  und 
Unterweisung  Schule  2^  hours  each  week,  up  to  16  years  of  age, 
and  receive  instruction  in  church  singing  and  in  religion  from  the 
pastor.  Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  spend  more  time  in  their 
education  must  attend  an  Erganzungs  Schule,  or  perfecting  school, 
three  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  Field,  Chairman  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce^ 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  America,  speaks,  I  am  glad  to  find, 
more  favourably  of  the  working  of  the  truant  law  in  Massachusetts  than 
Mr.  Fraser  does  in  his  Beport  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission^ 
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So  far,  then,  I  have  given  an  account  of  the  different  measures  by 
which  school  attendance  is  secured  in  different  parts  of  the  world : 
it  remains  to  show  what  are  some  of  the  effects  produced  by  its 
application. 

With  regard  to  its  effect  in  Germany  on  the  morsd  state  of  the 
population,  there  is  a  statement  made  by  one  of  the  authorities  quoted 
by  Mr.  Fraser  in  his  report  above  aUuded  to,  which — if  we  could 
satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  data  on  which  the  statement  is  grounded, 
would  go  far  to  nullify  the  force  of  any  theoretical  objections  which 
we  may  have  entertained  to  the  introduction  of  that  system.  This 
statement  is  to  the  effect  that,  since  the  introduction  of  the  compul- 
sory school  law  into  Prussia  in  1819,  crime  and  pauperism  hiave 
diminished  40  per  cent. 

Certain  facts  bearing  on  this  subject  are  mentioned  by  the  writer 
of  an  interesting  article  entitled  '*  the  Agriculturist  in  Prussia  "  which 
appeared  in  the  Cornhill  of  August,  1866.  The  writer,  who  tells  us 
that  he  learnt  himself  his  ABC  in  the  schools  of  his  village,  that 
he  taught  his  own  father  to  write  his  name,  says,  "  It  never  entered 
our  heads  or  our  hearts  that,  therefore,  our  parents  had  less  authority 
over  us,  or  that  we  owed  them  less  obedience  or  respect. 

«  We  have  it  from  our  parents  that,  in  their  childhood,  early  this 
century,  disturbances,  labourers'  strikes  of  whole  villages,  murder  of 
landlords,  firing  of  farmyards  were  nof  uncommon;  but  they  are 
never  heard  of  in  modem  times  with  a  more  educated,  a  more  intel- 
ligent, and  better  contented  population  of  labourei's." 

The  same  writer  alludes  to  the  decrease  in  the  drinking  habits  of 
the  people  that  has  gone  along  with  this  educational  improvement ; 
he  does  not,  however,  venture  to  assert  that  their  smoking  propensities 
have  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  learning.  Again,  he  says, 
<'  Most  people,  if  not  burdened  with  large  families,  manage  to  save 
money — there  are  no  poor-rates  or  unions   in  the  country." 

This  writer  urges  that  you  hardly  ever  meet  with  stupid  looks  in 
Germany.  I  cannot  say  this  is  my  experieuce.  Still  I  found  very 
few  among  the  miners  who  could  not  read ;  and  if  some  of  this  class 
seemed  rather  heavy,  the  Saxon  soldiers  are  infinitely  above  the 
privates  in  our  militia  regiments.  And  in  the  town  populations 
you  seldom  see  in  Germany  the  rough,  ill-looking  people  you  too 
often  may  meet  with  here. 

The  same  thing  seems  to  have  struck  an  experienced  traveller  in 
Norway,  Mr.  Campbell,  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  who  re- 
marks that  in  all  his  travels  in  Norway  he  never  met  with  what 
in  England  we  call  "  roughs."  The  absence  of  this  class,  as  well 
as  the  great  scarcity  of  crime  among  the  population  of  Norway, 
Mr.  Campbell  attributes  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  to  the  excellent 
practical  system  of  education  which  has  made  its  way  into  all  parts 
of  that  mountainous  country. 

It  only  now  remains  to  notice  certain  objections  that  might  be 
raised  in  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  any  system  of 
compulsory  school  attendance  that  may  be  adopted. 
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One  difficulty  in  canying  out  a  plan  of  compulsory  attendance,  it  is 
said,  will  arise  from  the  religious  teaching  that  is  giyen  in  the  schook 
The  parents  may  fairly  object  to  be  obliged  to  send  their  children  to 
certain  schools,  where  they  must  learn  doctrines  they  do  not  approfe 
of  :  true ;  but  they  will  be  able,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  to  find 
schools  to  the  religious  teaching  of  which  they  do  not  object,  and  to 
which  they  will  be  able  to  send  their  children.  We  baye  tbe 
experience  of  what  already  takes  place  with  regard  to  children  under 
the  Factory  Act  to  justify  us  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  so :  the 
attendance  of  this  class  of  children  is  compulsory ;  yet  we  neyer  find 
that  the  question  of  the  religious  teaching  raises  any  difficulty  in 
their  case.  If  the  parents  do  not  like  the  Church  schools,  they  send 
them  to  the  British,  Wesleyan,  or  Roman  Catholic  schools ;  most  of 
them^-dissenters  and  all — do  like  the  Church  schools. 

The  few  parents  who  object  to  religious  teaching  of  any  kind,  if 
such  parents  among  the  working  class  exist  at  all,  might  be  proTided 
for  by  the  establishment  here  and  there  of  secular  schools,  or  by  the 
careful  enforcement  of  a  conscience  clause. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  hold  that  enforcing  school  attendance  inTolTse 
the  secularizing  of  our  elementary  schools,  simply  because  if  oar 
people  are  to  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school,  the  nst 
majority  would  prefer  sending  them  to  schools  where  there  is 
Scriptural  teaching. 

The  last  difficulty  with  respect  to  a  law  of  compulsory  eda- 
cation  that  I  wish  to  consider,  regards  the  way  and  means  of 
enforcing  it.  This,  indeed,  is  the  great  difficulty.  With  some 
two  million  of  children  in  the  country  who  do  not  attend  schod, 
and  with  fully  one-third  of  those  who  do  attend  attending  irregu- 
larly, who  is  to  see  that  proper  attendance  in  all  cases  is  enforced  t 

I  do  not  then  maintain  that  perfection  in  this  respect  can  be 
attained,  but  much  might  be  done  to  modify  the  evils  that  now 
exist.  For  instance,  there  might  be  in  eyery  large  town  in  the 
kingdom,  each  of  which  I  am  supposing  must,  sooner  or  later,  have 
an  Educational  Board  or  Council,  a  department  of  that  Board,  whose 
special  business  it  shall  be  to  keep  registers  and  OTerlook  registers 
containing  the  names  of  the  children  whose  names  are  on  the  list 
of  any  schools  aided  by  the  State.  These  registers  would  be  sup- 
plied by  the  teachers  of  each  school,  who  in  the  case  of  any  scholar 
absenting  himself  from  school  altogether  for  many  days  each  month, 
would  report  him  to  the  Board.  The  Board  would  then,  through 
its  own  members,  or  paid  officers,  remonstrate  with  the  offend- 
ing parents,  and,  afler  repeated  warnings,  summon  the  parents  before 
the  magistrate,  who  should  be  authorized  to  inflict  a  small  fine,  and 
in  case  of  any  very  gross  and  continued  neglect,  a  larger  fine,  or  eyen 
imprisonment. 

Such  a  Board,  entitled  School  Commission,  and  meeting  once 
every  month,  exists  in  the  large  towns  in  Germany,  and  its  way  of 
procedure  as  described  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Fattison  to  the  Education 
Commissioners,  is  pretty  much  what  I  have  here  suggested,  except 
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that  the  Police  Commissary,  not  the  teachers,  supply  the  lists  of 
ehildren. 

If  the  police  cannot  nndertake  such  a  duty,  officers  to  discharge  it 
eould  be  appointed :  a  great  country  like  this  cannot  grudge  a  few 
thousands  a  year  in  support  of  a  machinery  which  would  help  to 
remoYC  some  of  the  chief  causes  of  crime.  For  a  law  which  should 
secure  to  children  generally  2  or  3  hours'  schooling  a  day  up  to  13 
<»r  14  years  of  age,  and,  in  the  case  of  those  under  the  Factory  Act 
8  hours'  instruction  a  week  up  to  16,  would  help  to  make  education 
real  and  effective.  And  education,  if  really  effective,  influencing, 
not  as  now,  the  minority,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  would 
•Qrely  strengthen  the  cause  of  law  and  order,  would  spread  know- 
ledge and  enlightenment,  habits  of  virtue  and  self-respect,  and  so  be 
the  greatest  check  to  crime. 

Ajny  citizen  who  would  help  to  give  effect  to  such  a  law,  by  acting 
on  a  municipal  or  County  Board  for  education,  would  surely  fulfil  as 
useful  an  office  as  any  which  the  Commonwealth  could  intrust  him 
with.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  called 
oat  by  the  voluntary  system  in  education.  This  zeal  may  be  found, 
Indeed,  in  the  efforts  of  clergymen, — ^here  and  there  of  a  benevolent 
layman — ^who  seek  to  extort  contributions  from  reluctant  subscribers, 
or  to  persuade  heedless  parents  of  the  benefits  of  education  :  but  on 
the  plan  proposed  a  sphere  of  public  duty  in  the  cause  of  progress 
ud  improvement,  defined  by  the  law  of  the  laud,  would  be  provided 
for  our  leading  citizens  as  well  as  for  our  Church  ministers. 

And  may  not-*I  would  ask  in  the  wordsof  the  junior  memberfor  Bir- 
mingham, Mr.  Dixon — *'may  not  the  spirit  of  voluntaryism  be  shown  in 
the  earnest,  intelligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  as  well  as  in 
mere  philanthropic  efforts  t  Can  we  not  say  of  the  guardian  of  the  poor, 
of  the  town-councillor  acting  on  the  Educational  or  Sanitary  Board  of 
oor  great  municipalities,  that  they  might  be  the  truest  and  fullest  ex- 
ponents of  the  principle  of  voluntaryism  ?  "  Certainly,  if  zeal,  if  public 
spirit  form  part  of  the  principle  of  voluntaryism,  there  would  be 
room  enough  in  such  office  for  the  display  of  them  ;  if  firmness, 
moderation,  impartiality  be  points  essential  in  the  good  citizen,  there 
would  be  room  enough  for  the  display  of  these  also,  in  helping 
forward  the  operation  of  an  educational  law,  in  seeing  that  the 
provisions  of  it  be  duly  carried  out. 

Some  opposition  to  such  a  measure  would  have  to  be  encountered 
in  the  first  instance,  but  past  experience  shows  both  in  Germany  and 
in  this  country,  that  opposition  to  measures  of  this  kind  invariably 
changes  into  approval  and  satisfaction  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  leading  spirits  among  the  working  class  express  themselves  in 
fiivour  of  compulsory  education ;  none  perhaps  being  so  well  aware 
as  they  are,  that  without  such  a  measure  those  in  their  own  class 
who  need  it  most  will  never  have  their  right  to  education  secured, 
or  be  emancipated  from  that  thraldom  to  which  the  neglect  or  short- 
sightedness of  parents  consigns  them. 

If  for  a  moment  questions  of  party  strife  in  this  country  could  be 
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forgotten,  and  this  subject  thoroughly  and  impartially  considered  | 
I  am  convinced  that  men  of  all  parties  would  unite  in  uiYoar  ofei^J 
a  measure  as  I  have  suggested,  a  measure  which  would  fiedM^tiSe  | 
greatest  of  blessings  to  those  who  most  require  and  who  most  deserve  | 
our  help. 


FEMALE   EDUCATION. 

Some  Account  of  a  Proposed  New  College  for  Women.    By 

Emily  Davies. 

In  inviting  the  attention  of  the  public  to  any  new  undertaking,  it  is 
necessary  to  show,  First,  that  there  exists  a  real  want ;  Secondly, 
that  the  new  thing  proposed  is  calculated  to  meet  that  want; 
Thirdly,  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  its  being  carried  into 
effect. 

I.  That  there  is  no  provision  made  for  the  systematic  carrying 
on  of  a  girl's  education  after  she  leaves  school,  analogous  to  that 
afforded  for  men  by  the  Universities,  is  a  fact  which  all  admit; 
but  it  is  one  thing  to  show  that  a  thing  is  absent,  another  to  show 
that  it  ought  to  be  present.  There  are  those  who  maintain  that 
superior  education  is  provided  by  private  and  domestic  tuition  :  and 
others,  who  admit  that  some  improvements  are  needed  in  the  exist* 
ing  system  of  girls'  education,  believe  that  the  object  in  view  might 
be  attained  by  means  of  higher  examinations,  by  the  improvement 
of  girls*  schools,  the  extension  of  the  school  period,  and  by  courses 
of  lectures. 

In  regard  to  the  first  remark,  we  should  remember  the  difficulty 
of  pursuing  studies  at  home, — the  homes  being  very  often  in  the 
country,  beyond  the  reach  of  masters  ;  while  the  universal  admis- 
sion that  ''  something  is  wanted  for  governesses,"  and  that  ther^ 
is  no  existing  provision  for  the  formation  of  such  a  class  among 
them  as  would  in  any  way  answer  to  the  masters  in  public  schools^ 
proves  the  existence  of  a  want ;  for  if  there  is  no  adequate  provision 
for  the  superior  instruction  of  governesses,  manifestly  there  is  none 
for  women  in  general. 

With  regard  to  examinations,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
are  »  means  of  testing  what  has  been  taught,  not  of  teaching— nof 
stamping  the  sovereign,  not  getting  the  gold :  the  test  or  stamp 
cannot  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  thing  to  be  tested  or  stamped. 

The  proposal  of  a  longer  course  of  training  in  schools  is  best 
answered  by  reference  to  a  memorial  presented  to  the  Educational 
Commission  in  July,  1867,  and  signed  by  521  teachers  of  girls,  in 
which  they  state  that  *'  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  private  teachers, 
however  able  and  zealous,  to  supply  adequate  means  and  induce- 
ments for  continuing  study  beyond  the  school  period."    The  noed  of 
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Bome  satisfactory  means  of  discriminating  between  the  teachers 
qualified  for  their  work  and  those  who  are  not  is  strongly  urged; 
and  the  belief  expressed  that  the  foundation  of  a  place  of  education 
for  adult  female  students,  at  which  certificates  should  be  conferred 
by  an  independent  authority,  and  to  which  scholarships  should  be 
attached,  is  among  the  most  urgent  educational  wants  of  the  present 
time. 

Of  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  girls'  schools,  and  of  the 
need  of  University  education  for  women,  abundant  and  convincing 
evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission. 

Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  courses  of  lectures,  really  educa- 
tional and  supplemented  by  examinations  ;  but  this  expedient  would 
meet  the  wants  of  those  only  who  reside  in  towns,  leaving  the  ladies 
living  in  the  country — which  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  the 
sisters  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  students — wholly  unprovided 
for,  and  it  is  this  class  whom  we  should  specially  have  in  view  in 
any  plan  for  putting  superior  education  within  the  reach  of  women. 
Their  abundant  leisure  and  influential  position,  if  turned  to  good 
account,  would  be  invaluable — the  Hall  and  the  Rectory  might 
become  centres  of  light  for  a  whole  parish. 

The  fundamental  question  whether  Englishwomen  will  be  the 
better — will  fulfil  their  work  in  life  better — for  more  education,  is 
not  settled  in  many  minds.  We  want  healthy,  happy,  dutiful 
Englishwomen.  A  fear  is  entertained  that  the  tendency  of  colleges, 
of  examinations,  will  be  to  give  us  women  the  reverse  of  all  this. 
But  what  if  this  fear  be  false?  What  is  so  conducive  to  health, 
physical  and  mental,  as  regulai*,  interesting  occupation  ?  Who 
80  likely  to  see  the  true  poetry  which  lies  in  the  discharge  of  the 
humblest  duties  as  those  whose  minds  are  fitly  balanced,  their 
imaginations  withdrawn  from  vanities  and  occupied  with  pure 
visions  ? 

The  plan  of  education  proposed  has  not  for  its  object  the  enabling 
women  to  make  money,  though  this  may  be  among  the  ends 
indirectly  attained.  It  has  a  wider  scope.  Its  aim  is  to  prepare 
women  for  the  duties  of  life,  whatever  they  may  prove  to  be ;  and 
will  it  not  generally  be  admitted  that  some  further  preparation  is 
needed,  that  too  much  is  expected  from  girls  whose  school  training 
is  over  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ?  The  college  training  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  substitute  for  the  education  of  life,  but  as  a  temporary 
stage.  It  wil^  not  be  specifically  directed  towards  changing  the 
occupations  of  women,  but  rather  towards  securing  that  whatever 
they  undertake  shall  be  done  wisely  and  well.  In  works  of  philan- 
thropy thoughtless  activity  is  not  the  most  fruitful.  To  untie  the 
knots,  to  solve  the  difficult  problems  which  the  circumstances  of 
our  times  force  upon  us,  we  want  all  the  light  that  can  be  gained 
by  the  widest  diffusion  of  sound  and  godly  learning.  We  cannot 
spare  a  single  ray. 

2.    A  glance  at  the  distinctive  features  of  the  proposed  college 
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will  best  explain  how  it  is  intended  to  supply  the  want  we  have 
been  considering. 

With  regard  to  the  admission  of  students,  an  entrance  examina- 
tion will  keep  up  the  general  level  of  the  studies,  and  exclude  those 
who  are  not  in  earnest,  as  well  as  those  who  ought  to  be  in  the 
schoolroom ;  indeed,  as  regards  the  age  of  the  students,  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  be  somewhat  above  that  of  the  undergraduates  at  the 
Universities. 

The  discipline  and  internal  arrangements  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  resident  ladies,  who  will  be  to  the  students  in  loco 
parentis.  As  the  students  in  general  will  be  drawn  to  the  college 
bj  a  real  desire  for  improvement,  the  maintenance  of  order  will  not 
be  difficult  to  attain  without  vexatious  checks  and  regulations. 
Each  student  will  have  a  small  sitting-room  to  herself.  Tbis 
arrangement,  affording  opportunity  for  a  certain  amount  of  solitude 
—so  important  an  agent  in  the  formation  of  character — and  sparing 
the  student  the  strain  on  her  faculty  of  concentration,  which  must 
be  exercised  when  studying  in  company  with  others,  will  be  one  of 
the  real  advantages  enjoyed  in  the  college  life,  while  the  opporta- 
nities  of  congenial  companionship  will  be  a  safeguard  against  any 
temptation  to  undue  isolation.  A  short  service,  answering  to 
family  prayers,  will  be  conducted  by  the  head  of  the  college,  and 
the  students  will  attend  the  paiish  church,  but  no  constraint  will 
be  placed  on  Nonconformists  in  regard  to  attendance  at  prayers  or 
church. 

It  has  been  decided  to  locate  the  college  in  the  country.  The 
fresh,  pure  air,  the  quiet  and  the  opportunity  of  country  rambles 
and  out-door  exercise,  will  be  of  real  benefit  to  those  who  spend 
their  life  chiefly  in  study.  Besides  which,  the  constant  interrup- 
tions, from  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  young  ladies  of  eighteen 
and  upwards  to  be  free  in  London,  will  be  avoided.  The  college 
year,  which  will  occupy  rather  less  than  six  months,  broken  into 
terms  of  about  eight  weeks*  duration,  ought  to  be  free  from  distrac- 
tion ;  time  enough  is  left  to  the  students  during  the  vacations  for 
going  into  society,  under  the  guardianship  of  their  mothers.  The 
college  is  meant  to  supplement,  not  to  supersede,  the  home,  which, 
doubtless,  will  be  appreciated  by  the  students  all  the  more  after 
their  temporary  absences. 

With  regard  to  the  course  of  study,  it  is  intended  to  apply  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge  for  admission  to  the  examinations 
for  degrees,  and  the  requirements  of  those  examinations  will  be 
met  by  the  college  curriculum.  But  these  examinations  will  not  be 
compulsory,  and  a  certain  amount  of  choice  will  be  allowed  in  the 
plan  of  study,  which  will  exclude  no  subject  that  is  regarded  as 
suitable  for  a  lady's  education  by  competent  authorities.  The 
instruction  will  be  given  by  women  or  men,  according  to  circum- 
stances, the  only  test  being  that  of  fitness.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
institution  will  become  a  living  branch,  a  dependency  of  Cambridge  ; 
^      it  will  be  connected,  as  far  as  possible,  with  that  University ;  it 
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does  not  propose  to  be  a  female  University,  standing  on  its  own 
basis,  and  undertaking  to  confer  degrees  by  its  own  authority;  it 
will  aspire  to  no  higher  position  than,  say,  that  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

3.  In  order  to  carry  oat  the  project,  there  must  be  students,  and 
there  must  be  money.  Evidence  can  be  brought  forward  of  there 
being  a  fair  prospect  of  both. 

The  steady  annual  increase  in  the  namber  of  girls  offering  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  the  Cambridge  Local  Examination,  the 
wish  expressed  by  them  for  further  means  of  improvement,  the 
opinion  of  superior  schoolmistresses  who  have  kept  up  acquaintance 
with  former  pupils,  all  tend  to  show  that,  though  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  there  can  be  no  loud-spoken  call,  there  does 
exist  a  real  demand  for  such  an  institution  as  is  proposed. 

As  regards  funds,  it  is  to  the  wealthy  members  of  the  class  whose 
daughters  will  hereafter  benefit  by  the  institution,  that  the  appeal 
is  made  for  funds  for  the  foundation.  The  actual  students  will  do 
their  part  in  paying  the  current  cost.  It  has  been  decided  to 
build,  as  the  expense  of  adapting  any  house  that  might  be  purchased 
would  be  great,  and  the  result  not  satisfactory.  The  building 
will  be  the  only  endowment  of  the  college  proper.  Exhibitions 
and  scholarships  will  no  doubt  be  added,  as  soon  as  the  institutiun 
gets  into  work.  The  Schools  luquiry  Commissioners  have  already 
recommended  the  application  of  some  of  the  old  charities,  now 
wasted,  if  not  mischievous,  to  this  purpose.  There  is  good  reason 
to  expect  that  public  bodies  will  give  their  aid  when  the  college 
is  no  longer  an  experiment.  There  are  at  present  no  considerable 
endowments  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  but  there  are 
indications  that  the  tide  is  turning.  It  is  for  the  friends  of 
education  to  take  the  preliminary  steps.  Every  contribution  made 
to  such  an  undertaking  will  have  a  reproductive  power ;  the  work 
they  aid  in  its  beginning  will,  by-and-by,  be  carried  on  to  far 
larger  issues. 


On   Indirect   Sources  of  Advanced  Female  Education.      By 

Whatelt  Cooke  Taylob. 

BY  indirect  sources  of  education  I  mean  all  those  not  immediately 
connected  with  instruction,  those  which  supply  the  means  of 
progress,  but  not  the  instruments  of  progression,  which  tend  to 
the  expansion  of  intelligence  rather  than  to  the  accumulation  of 
facts. 

There  is  an  inveterate  popular  error  upon  this  subject,  which, 
though  I  cannot  but  suppose  it  to  be  familiar  to  every  one  here,  it 
is  important  for  me  once  more  to  expose,  as  so  much  of  my  argument 
will  binge  upon  it.    It  is,  that  education  and  instruction  are  almost, 
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if  not  altogether,  synonymous  terms ;  or  that  one  is,  at  most,  but  the 
end  of  which  the  other  is  the  means,  and  that  that  means  is  esseit* 
tially  necessary  to  that  end.  But  instruction,  by  which  I  mean 
teaching,  the  communication  of  knowledge  from  one  to  another,  is 
by  no  means  an  absolute  necessity  of  education — it  is  but  a  very 
important  instrument  of  it.  Natural  ability,  fostering  circumstances, 
and  personal  character,  are  factors  of  far  more  consequence ;  for 
without  the  assistance  of  these,  knowledge  cannot  be  communicated, 
or  if  communicated,  cannot  be  applied.  But  history  is  full  of  the 
achicTements  of  self-educated  men  and  women,  men  or  women  who 
deiived  their  inspiration  not  from  the  instructions  of  others,  oraUy 
communicated  or  in  books,  but  evolTcd  it  out  of  their  own  selves, 
and  either  utilised  after  or  not,  through  means  furnished  by  in- 
struction. 

'*  Poeta  nascitur  non'fit^^ 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  in  such  cases,  it  was  these  very  agents, 
natural  ability  and  desire  for  improvement,  which  were  themselYes 
the  instructors,  for  this  is  precisely  what  they  were  not,  but  the 
qualities  to  which,  had  instruction  been  administered,  it  should  have 
been  addressed.  Let  us  never  forget  that,  however  nearly  the  pro- 
cesses of  instruction  and  education  may  seemingly  approach,  they 
can  never  exactly  coincide ;  that  they  are,  by  their  very  derivation,  as 
well  as  by  the  nature  of  their  operation,  not  the  same  but  different, 
the  one  aJways  "  in,"  irUo^  from  without;  the  other  "  e,'*  out  ofy  from 
within. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  direct  attention  to  the  second 
.  of  the  three  factors  which  I  have  roughly  estimated  as  contri- 
buting the  most  towards  the  possibility  of  education.  These,  it 
will  be  remembered,  were  : — 1st,  Natural  abilities  ;  2nd,  Fostering 
circumstances  ;  3rd,  Favouring  personal  characteristics.  The  first 
and  third  are  scarcely  within  the  scope  of  human  will ;  the  second  is 
so,  completely.  I  wish  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  this 
meeting,  certain  measures  by  which  I  think  the  higher  education  of 
women  would  be  fostered. 

The  first  necessary  step  to  the  education  of  our  faculties  is 
evidently  their  employment.  Now,  from  what  sources  can  this 
employment  be  supplied  ?  We  know  of  a  great  many.  Instruo- 
tion  is  one  ;  instruction  in  the  Arts,  in  the  Sciences,  in  the 
history  of  other  countries  and  our  own — in  the  laws,  language, 
and  literature  of  various  nations.  The  cultivation  of  the  imaginatioD 
is  another ;  the  leading  forth,  by  whatever  means,  the  higher  and 
holier  faculties  of  our  nature.  So  also  the  development  of  the 
affections,  and  the  moral  and  social  qualities,  by  arousing  the  passioiui 
of  love,  ambition,  patriotism,  &c.  All  that  supplies  motive  to  the 
employment  of  these  are  sources  of  education,  properly  so  called.  In 
like  manner  the  social  and  material  qualities — the  qualities  of  in- 
dustry, frugality,  forethought,  self-reliance ; — whatever  circumstftnoes 
favour  the  growth  of  these,  foster  education  in  that  degree*    jUl 
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occupations^  then,  which  have  for  their  object  the  attainment  of 
material  prosperity,  of  independence,  of  eminence  or  renown,  are 
indirect  sources  of  education. 

Surveying  now  this  extensive  prospect  in  connection  with  our 
subject,  we  are  painfully  struck  by  the  number  of  indirect  sources  of 
education,  which  are  permanently  closed  to  women.  What  motives 
does  our  system  of  civilization  supply  to  women  for  educing  the 
political,  social,  and  material  virtues,  rightly  esteemed  the  greatest 
educators  of  men  ?  It  supplies  little,  or  perhaps  none.  Until 
recently,  indeed,  it  did  not  recognise  their  claims  to  the  possession  of 
such,  and  it  is  still  somewhat  sceptical  on  that  head.  It  has  left 
this  side  of  their  character  altogether  unwrought,  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  manifold,  and  even  singular  marks  of  capacity  in  these 
directions  which  the  female  mind  has  from  time  to  time  exhibited. 
In  the  matter  of  the  imagination  and  the  affections  we  have  been  more 
generous.  The  Christian  religion,  and  the  civilization  founded  upon  it, 
does  not,  like  the  Mohammedan,  preach  the  eternal  inferiority  of 
women;  it  teaches  (I  suppose)  only  their  temporary  degradation ;  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  it  teaches  even  that !  To  their  imaginations  and 
affections,  then,  we  have  permitted  them,  at  all  events  in  theory,  to 
give  as  free  a  rein  as  we  have  permitted  to  ourselves,  and  they  share 
with  us  in  common  the  great  motives  which  instigate  to  the  employ- 
ment of  these.  They,  as  well  as  wo,  may  hope  and  strive  for  life 
eternal,  may  range  at  will  throughout  the  realms  of  fancy,  and  love 
and  worship  as  their  hearts  dictate.  But  all  the  rest  we  have  closed 
to  them.  The  privilege  of  benefiting  their  fellows  in  the  practical 
concerns  of  legislation  and  of  life,  the  privilege  to  labour  when  they 
choose,  how  they  choose,  and  for  what  they  choose,  to  earn  their 
livelihoods  in  this  various  world  through  whatsoever  channels 
they  think  fit — this  we  have  denied ;  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
that  the  sources  of  their  education  dried  up  here,  the  others  have 
too  often  filled  up  all  their  life,  and  then  with  effrontery  unparalleled 
we  turn  and  say : — "  See  here;  you  are  not  fit  for  the  work  that  men 
do ;  you're  too  impulsive,  and  too  sensitive,  and  know  too  little  of  the 
world."  Having  denied  them  the  means  of  a  completed  education, 
we  cast  on  them  the  shame  of  our  success  I  "  You  bring  up,"  says 
Buskin,  "your  girls  as  if  they  were  meant  for  sideboard  ornaments, 
and  then  complain  of  their  frivolity." 

What,  then,  are  the  fostering  circumstances  that  I  am  prepared  to 
recommend  as  means  for  advancing  the  education  of  women  ?  They 
are  the  opening  to  them  more  freely  the  various  channels  through 
which  men  attain  independence,  and  social  and  intellectual  eminence. 
This  is  strictly  within  the  compass  of  our  will.  If  usage  and  law 
can  withhold  from  one  sex  the  opportunities  which  they  accord  to 
the  other,  so  also  can  they  certainly  abstain  from  withholding  them 
if  so  minded.  Independence  is  the  highest  aim  of  any  true  system 
of  education,  for  the  individual  as  well  as  for  the  nation.  It  pre- 
supposes, in  a  well-constituted  state,  almost  all  the  other  virtues ;  it 
is  a  guarantee  for  the  enjoyment  of  almost  all  its  possible  advantages. 
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Regarded  solely  then  from  an  educational  standpoint,  for  with  no 
other  have  I  any  present  concern,  I  look  to  the  increased  employment 
of  woman  in  the  various  occupations  of  life  now  mainly  monopoliMB 
by  man,  as  the  most  hopeful  source  of  her  further  intellectual 
development. 

I  am  here  haunted  by  a  portentous  phantom !  The  awful  spectre 
of  the  ^'  woman's  rights' "  question  rises  before  me !  Have  I  been  all 
this  time  unconsciously  drifting  towards  that,  and  to  that  have  I 
come  ?  I  think  not.  I  disclaim  any  such  intention.  I  profess  to 
know  of  no  '^  woman's  rights,"  or  **  man's  rights  "  in  particular.  I 
am  aware  of  no  natural  right  in  the  actual  possession  of  any  human 
creature.  I  know  of  what  is  called  expediency  in  human  affairs,  and 
of  the  faculties  through  which  we  are  permitted  to  form  our  own 
opinions  of  what  is  expedient  and  what  is  not.  Mine  have  taught 
•  me  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  field  of  woman's  employment  should 
be  extended,  that  thereby  those  qualities  might  be  educed  in  which 
she  is  now  notably  deficient.  Searching  about  me  for  means  of 
advancing  her  education,  it  has  struck  me  that  here  is  a  mighty  one. 
Neither  let  me  be  misunderstood  as  advocating  the  identity  of  the 
male  and  female  intellects.  Such  is  far  from  my  thought.  I  do  not 
believe  in  *^  the  two  sexes  of  man,"  nor  in  the  natural  superiority  or 
inferiority  of  either ;  rather  do  I  prefer  to  cast  in  my  opinion  with 
that  of  our  greatest  living  poet,  that— 

<*  Woman  is  not  lesser  man, 
But  diverse." 

»»Not  like  to  like,  but  like' in  difference." 

Of  "woman's  mission"  I  am  profoundly  ignorant.  Doubtless, 
there  is  a  high  seuse  in  which  it  may  be  said  we  have  all  our 
mii^sions  to  fulfil  in  this  world,  but  in  no  instance  has  the  particular 
mission  of  any  person  or  class  been  revealed  to  me.  What  I  suppose 
to  be  the  mission  of  every  one  is  the  career  which  they  carve  out  for 
themselves,  and  the  ends  which,  in  the  long  run,  they  compass.  It 
seems  to  me  but  folly  to  decide  beforehand  for  what  sphere  any  man 
or  woman  is  fitted,  for  that  fitness  is  best  proved  by  the  event. 
Many,  I  believe,  never  find  their  proper  sphere,  and  often  only  for 
want  of  opportunity,  and  for  that  reason  I  cannot  but  think  it  just 
that,  in  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  should  give  to  all  a  fair  start.  But  I 
cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  it  is  a  right.  Such  considera- 
tions  are,  moreover,  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  my  paper,  and  with 
this  brief  notice  may  be  dismissed. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  measures  which  I  am  prepared  to  i*e- 
commend  to  the  attention  of  the  meeting  for  practically  utilising 
some  of  the  indirect  sources  of  education  which  I  have  pointed  out» 
I  think  it  advisable  that  I  should  somewhat  limit  the  range  of  my 
remarks.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  female 
suffrage,  now  upon  the  point,  let  us  hope,  of  a  speedy  and  righteous 
decision,  nor  yet  upon  that  of  the  influence  of  property  as  an  indirect 
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source  of  education,  notwithstanding  its  exceeding  importance  to 
the  subject.  I  shall  confine  myself  solely  to  the  sources  whose 
origin  is  in  the  modem  conformation  of  society,  whoso  channels  lie 
through  the  material  common-place  concerns  of  every  day  life,  whose 
outlets  are  in  the  social  and  industrial  virtues.  I  desire  to  see  the 
female  character  developed  upon  this  side,  for  it  is  upon  this  side,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  that  development  is  most  needed.  And  I  desire  this, 
once  and  for  all,  for  educational  and,  by  no  means  so  far  as  my 
present  purpose  goes,  for  economic  reasons.  What  is  mainly  wanting 
in  female  education  is  not  so  much  increased  knowledge  of  recondite 
subjects,  as  increased  stability,  independence,  self-reliance.  What  it 
is  in  our  power  to  confer  are  the  motives  prompting  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these. 

To  provide  these  motives,  we  must  throw  open  the  same  prizes  to 
women  which  we  offer  to  men.  Not  necessarily  all  the  same  prizes^ 
but  as  many  of  them  as  they  choose  to  compete  for.  To  make  them 
industrious,  we  must  not  grudge  them  the  prizes  of  successful  in* 
dustry  ;  to  make  them  useful,  we  must  not  deny  them  the  privileges 
of  usefulness  ;  to  make  them  public-spirited,  we  must  not  withhold 
from  them  an  interest  in  public  life.  This  is  far  more  important  in 
an  educational  point  of  view  than  any  amount  of  teaching. 
Woman  becomes  a  citizen,  a  fellow  worker  in  the  great  struggle 
of  life,  a  help-mate  indeed.  Whatever  she  has  learned  by  instruc- 
lion  she  now  applies  ;  her  abilities  naturally  develop  themselves,  and 
above  and  throughout  all,  she  realizes  the  value  of  that  lofty  privi* 
lege  of  which  Burns  has  spoken  in  such  noble  terms :— *'  the 
glorious  privilege  of  being  independent  1 ''  Is  she  successful  and 
comes  to  amass  riches,  or  to  occupy  positions  of  high  trust,  the  feeling 
of  responsibility  is  engendered,  without  which  no  human  character  is 
complete.  Is  she  unsuccessful,  the  lessons  of  adversity  are  taught 
her,  those  teachings  so  stern,  and  yet  we  are  told  so  *'  sweet"  Does 
she  struggle  on,  and  fight  the  hard  uphill  fight  awhile,  to  triumph — 
let  us  hope  it — ^in  the  end,  then  is  developed  that  noble  quality,  self« 
reliance,  and  not  only  does  she  learn  to  '^  suffer,"  but  also  '*  to  be 
strong." 

But,  confining  ourselves  now  to  a  single  indirect  source  of  education, 
and  selecting  that  embodied  in  the  more  generous  throwing  open  of 
the  ordinary  professions  and  occupations  of  life  to  women,  let  me 
proceed  to  offer  some  practical  suggestions.  I  would  not  be  accused 
of  vainly  theorising;  and  in  recommending  increased  employment 
for  women  as  a  source  of  education,  it  wUl  not  be  amiss  for  me 
to  point  out  some  employments  which  seem  to  me  to  be  more 
immediately  within  their  reach. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  there  are  some  which  conflict  more  with 
custom  and  association  than  do  others,  and  while  not  allowing  to 
these  latter  influences  more  than  their  legitimate  weight,  it  would  be 
but  a  poor  philosophy  which  would  pretend  to  ignore  them.  By 
scarcely  any  flight  of  fancy  can  we  conceive  the  Army  or  Navy  to  be 
professions  suitable  for  women,  nor  does  it  require  a  much  less  exer* 
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tion  of  imagiDatioQ  to  supposo  them  in  the  position  of  hackney  cab- 
drivers,  railway  guards,  or  stone-masons.  Yet  we  know  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  women  have  been  not  only  soldiers,  but  generals  before 
now;  and  at  this  moment  there  exists,  or  is  said  to  exist,  in  two  oat 
of  the  five  continents  of  the  world,  trained  bands  of  female  warriore. 
Women  may  be  seen  every  day  handling  the  reins  and  driving  with 
as  much  certainty  and  safety  as  men;  and  in  the  backwoods  of 
America  it  was  they  who  commonly  built  the  habitations,  while  the 
men  were  out  hunting  for  provisions  or  skins  for  clothing.  Omit^g 
these,  and  for  the  present  the  learned  professions,  the  Church,  the 
Bar,  &c.,  there  are,  however,  other  occupations,  and  amongst  them 
some  of  the  most  important,  whose  educational  value  is  of  a  veiy 
high  standard.  Such  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  which  I  have 
classed  as  the  industrial,  but  which  should  perhaps  more  fitly  be 
designated  as  of  the  economic  kind.  They  are  all  those  concerned 
in  the  great  operations  of  Trade  and  Finance,  the  occupations  of 
writing,  account-keeping,  calculating,  &c.  This  branch  of  accounts, 
indeed,  seems  one  for  which  women  are  eminently  qualified,  and 
which  runs  less  counter  than  most  others  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
day.  There  is  no  active  bodily  exertion  required,  no  extra  publicity 
or  display,  nothing  of  what  is  more  especially  called  mascnline. 
Women  are  generally  neat  and  exact,  have  something  of  a  fondness 
for  figures,  and  take  a  pride  in  their  own  handiwork.  Here,  then^  is  an 
indirect  source  of  education  within  the  power  of  society  to  throw 
open  to  them  at  once,  and  that  without  the  introduction  of  any  very 
radical  change.  Why  should  not  women  be  employed  as  well  as  men 
in  banks,  commercial  houses,  and  legal  ofilces,  and  the  like  ?  And, 
chiefly,  why  should  they  not  be  employed  as  civil  servants  of  the 
Crown  ?  Why,  indeed  ?  With  all  its  follies  and  anomalies  we 
might  yet  learn  to  look  upon  that  service  even  with  respect,  if  it 
would  consent  to  initiate  this  great  reform.* 

Many  other  means  occur  to  me  within  the  limits  of  our  will, 
calculated  to  foster  in  a  high  degree  the  education  of  women  by 
drawing  on  these  indirect  sources,  but  the  discussion  of  them 
would  prolong  this  paper  to  too  great  a  length.  Enough  has  been 
pointed  out  to  illustrate  my  meaning,  and  to  indicate  the  mode  of 
its  practical  application.  If  the  object  of  education  is  to  procure 
the  highest  development  of  the  human  character — and  if  that  is  not 
its  object  I  know  not  what  is — that  object  is  to  be  attempted  not 
in  a  uniform,  but  in  a  various  manner.  We  must  ever  remember 
that  nature  does  not  supply  in  the  human  mind  mere  shapeless, 
inert  materials,  whereon  instruction  may  imprint  a  mark,  but  living, 


♦  I  should  not  omit  thia  opportunity  of  pointing  out  what  an  admirable  ooca- 
eion  will  soon  be  afforded  to  our  legislators  for  proving  their  interest  in  this 
really  great  matter.  The  telegraph  system  of  the  country  will  soon  bo  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Goyemment.  Women  have  already  been  successfully 
employed  in  telegraphy.  Let  the  posts  in  this  new  public  department  be  thrown 
freely  open  to  them  to  compete  for,  and  let  this  be  the  first  great  step  towards  a 
still  more  generous  and  truly  moral  policy. 
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fruitful  powers,  and  our  task  should  be  to  seek  these  out,  to  draw 
them  forth,  and  to  strive  to  turn  them  towards  wholesome  ends. 
In  utilising  instruction  to  the  full,  we  should  never  forget  those 
other  sources,  all  the  more  important  that  their  influence  is  not  so 
apparent,  and  all  the  more  potent  that  their  action  is  indirect  and 
their  effect  involuntary. 

Before  I  conclude,  a  few  words  of  a  character  somewhat  personal 
to  myself.  I  had  originally  intended  that  this  paper  should  be 
taken  at  the  same  time  as  that  read  by  Miss  Davies  upon  a  proposed 
college  for  ladies.  Unfortunately,  as  I  conceive,  it  was  decided 
otherwise.  I  neither  intended  then,  nor  do  I  intend  now,  to  oppose 
Miss  Davies'  project,  with  the  general  object  of  which  I  most 
cordially  and  profoundly  sympathise.  I  do  not  deny  the  many 
advantages  of  an  academical  education,  and  I  should  look  with 
special  favour  upon  the  extension  of  those  advantages  to  women. 
At  the  same  time  I  should  consider  it  a  subject  of  regret  if  the  other 
side  of  the  question  were  omitted  to  be  considered.  What  is  even 
now  happening  with  our  colleges  for  men  ?  It  has  happened  that 
they  have  not  been  found  abreast  of  the  Wants  of  the  times,  and 
that  reform  is  being  loudly  called  for.  Are  we  going  to  commit 
the  same  error  in  our  seminaries  for  women,  which  we  are  now 
confessing  to  have  long  committed  in  our  seminaries  for  men  ?  Are 
wo  going  to  introduce  a  mediseval  system  of  instruction  in  the 
nineteenth  century?  I  trust  not.  And  supposing  these  colleges 
established,  and  supposing  their  degrees  conferred  upon  successful 
Atudents,  what  then  I  Surely  it  is  not  for  the  pleasure  of  writing 
two  or  three  alphabetical  characters  after  their  names  that  women 
will  undergo  the  toil  of  completing  a  university  curriculum  ?  But 
what  is  open  to  them  afler  this  is  completed  *?  How  is  their' position 
improved  ?  As  an  instrument  of  instruction  a  college  is  a  useful 
and  an  admirable  one  ;  and  it  is  especially  so  for  women,  as  being 
by  its  discipline,  and  the  mode  of  life  to  which  it  would  inure  them, 
an  indirect  as  well  as  a  direct  means  of  education.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  the  whole  or  even  the  most  important  part  of  what  is  desirable. 
It  is  for  this  reason  I  regret  that  the  discussion  which  took  place 
upon  that  subject,  should  have  been  practically  limited  by  presenting 
the  problem  under  one  aspect  only,  however  important  in  itself  that 
one  may  have  been.  Miss  Davies  and  myself,  I  make  no  doubt, 
aim  at  approaching  the  same  goal,  and  if  by  different  paths,  why 
should  those  paths  diverge  ?  Should  it  not  be  rather  sought  to  bring 
them  into  harmony  t  and  might  they  not,  if  united,  foi*m  one  high 
road  along  which  our  respective  efforts  would  successfully  travel,  till 
they  should  at  length  reach  the  same  resting-place,  the  one  haven 
of  our  mutual  hopes  ? 


^ 
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EDUCATION   OF   THE  BLIND. 

On  a  Uniform  System  of  Printing  for  the  Blind.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  H.  Blair,  M.A.,  F.R.S.S.A.,  Principal  of  College  for 
Blind  Youths  of  Rank^  Worcester. 

THE  first  known  endeavour  to  present  the  blind  with  readable 
characters  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when  letters  were 
graven  in  separate  blocks  of  wood.     In  1575,  Rampazetto  produced 
wooden  letters  in  relief,  not  separate,  but  in  a  stereotyped  form. 
Both  of  these  were  laid  aside  as  too  cumbrous  and  expensive,  and,  in 
1640,  Peter  Moreau,  of  Paris,  cast  letters  in  lead ;  whilst,  in  1783, 
M.  Fournier  cut  punches  and  struck  matrices,  in  which  type  were  cast 
and  printed  from,  at  the  expense  of  M.  Rouill^  de  TEtrang,  Treasurer 
of  the  Philanthropic  Society  in  Paris.     The  invention  of  printing  in 
relief  on  paper  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  have  taken  place  till  M. 
Haiiy  established,  in  1784,  the  first  European  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
and  set  up  a  press  for  embossing.     The  characters,  he  adopted  were 
Italic,  well  separated,  and  of  a  size  easily  distinguished  by  touch.  The 
first  attempt  to  form  an  arbitrary  character  is  due,  I  believe,  to  two 
blind  men  of  Edinburgh,  McBeath  and  Milne,  who  formed  a  string 
alphabet,  the  letters  being  represented  by  a  succession  of  knots  in 
combination.     It  seems  ^probable  that  this  strange  endeavour  was 
suggested  by  some  report  of  the   "Quipos,"   or  knot  records  of 
Peru,  in  which  the  history  of  that  country  was  preserved  long  before 
the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Spaniards.     An  account  of  these 
*'  knot  records''  was  published  in  London  in  1827,  about  which  date 
the  string  alphabet  was  introduced.     The  next  arbitrary  type  was 
that  of  a  Mr.  Hay,  who  in  a  very  able  work  endeavoured  to  show 
the  impracticability  of  letters  with  inclosed  spaces,  and  consequently 
invented  characters  all  open  to  the  touch.     This  system  formed  the 
subject  of  a  discussion  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  of  Edinburgh, 
who  had    formerly   considered  an   invention   of    Mr.   Gall.       Mr. 
Gall,  improving  upon    his    former  invention,   produced   a    system 
consisting  of  modified  Roman  characters,   angularized,   which    he 
supported  by  such   strong    arguments  in   favour  of  the  adoption 
of   a  type    capable   of  common    use,    that    this    Society   decided 
to    offer    a    prize    for    the    system   the    best  suited  to   universal 
adoption.     Sixteen  competitors  sent  in  specimens  of  type,  which,  in 
many  cases,  were  accompanied  by  apologies  of  much  ingenuity  and 
philosophy.     Mr.  Taylor    (whose  paper  on  Colleges  for  the  Blind 
you  have  just  heard),  at  that  time  Honorary  Superintendent  of  the 
since  celebrated  York  Asylum  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  was  chosen  arbitrator  of  this  difficult  question.    The  inves* 
tigation,  involving  immense  labour  and  patient  plodding  through  long 
explanations  and  arguments,  occupied  some  months.     At  last  the 
Society  published  Mr.  Taylor's  Report,  which  decided  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Fry's  Roman  Capitals,  devoid  of  seraphs,  and  opened  in  some 
cases  to  the  touch,  since  known  by  the  name  of  Alston's.     Of  the 
sixteen  specimens  sent  in  four  survive,  if  we  may  count  GalFs  in 
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the  number — three  slightly  modified  Roman,  and  one  arbitrary.  The 
Roman  are  Fry's,  Gall's,  and  Howe's  of  Boston  ;  the  arbitrary, 
Lucas's.  In  1835,  Dr.  Howe  of  Boston  published  a  system  of  semi- 
angular  lower-case  Roman,  called  in  German  the  "HalbecJdge,"  small, 
sharp,  and  beautiful  in  form  and  appearance.  About  the  same  time 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  was  published  in  Philadelphia,  printed  on 
both  sides  of  the  leaf,  in  a  type  between  written  and  Italic  cha- 
racters. At  this  point  we  mark  a  new  phase  in  printing  for  the 
blind.  The  director  of  the  New  York  School,  and  M.  Barbier  of 
Paris,  both  conceived  the  idea  that  the  blind  ought  to  read  a 
phonetic  system.  Two  phonetic  systems,  therefore,  were  added  to 
the  list,  neither  worth  describing,  but  of  which  the  French  one 
seemed  the  least  bad  and  most  ingenious.  Mr.  Frere,  of  England^ 
is  the  father  of  the  only  phonetic  system  now  living  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Lucas's  system,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to, 
represented  another  variety  of  printing  in  relief,  viz.,  a  stenographic 
one.  The  Abbe  Carton,  of  Bruges,  subsequently  added  to  the  semi- 
arbitrary  characters  a  dotted  type,  fifteen  of  the  letters  being 
modified  Roman,  eleven  arbitrary.  This  system  now  prevails  in 
Belgium.  A  blind  teacher  of  the  Institution  of  Paris,  Louis  Braille, 
so  early  as  the  year  1836,  had  invented  a  system  of  characters  in 
dots,  entirely  arbitrary,  which  by  degrees  thrust  out  the  Roman  or 
Italic  characters  from  France,  and  is  now  in  universal  use  in  that 
country.  In  Germany,  a  style  of  embossing,  called  the  *'  Lapidar 
Druckschrift,"  is  all  but  general.  It  is  a  dotted  Roman,  easify 
distinguishable  by  touch,  and  plain  to  ordinary  readers.  There 
is  but  one  more  system  to  be  mentioned,  and  that  belongs  to 
England.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  latest  effort  to  enable  the  blind  to 
read  with  ease.  I  refer  to  the  partially  arbitrary  characters  of  Mr. 
Moon,  of  Brighton,  a  blind  gentleman,  who  sent  forth  an  invention 
which  is  a  great  favourite  with  many,  and  the  introduction  of 
which  over  the  whole  world  is,  I  believe,  the  one  aspiration  of 
Mr.  Moon  and  his  faction. 

From  this  rapid  sketch  it  will  be  already  inferred  by  you  that  the 
actual  state  of  blind  typography  is  this :  the  blind  of  England 
possess  four  systems,  viz.,  Lucas's,  Frere's,  Moon's,  and  the  Roman. 
France  has  one  system,  that  of  M.  Braille.  Belgium  also  one,  that 
of  the  Abb4  Carton.  That  of  France  is  purely  arbitrary,  of  Belgium 
partially  arbitrary.  The  States  of  North  America  have  two  Roman 
systems,  Dr.  Howe's  and  the  Philadelphian.  Germany  has,  almost 
entirely,  the  <^  Lapidar  Druckschrift "  of  Stuttgart,  or  dotted  Roman 
capitals.  Austria  has  a  very  small  lower-case  Roman,  with  capi- 
talis.  Russia  has,  I  believe,  some  systems  of  Roman.  Italy  and 
Spain,  Roman.  In  a  very  few  instances  Moon's  system  has  found 
favour  abroad,  but  in  the  only  cases  which  have  been  made  known 
to  me  in  reports  from  Germany,  it  has  been  expressly  stated  **  for 
very  hard  hands,  or  old  people." 

Now  in  comparing  the  living  systems  it  is  necessary  to  enumerate 
but  ten  of  all  that  have  been  tried.     These  are  as  follows  :^- 
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A.  Of  characters  entirely  distinguishable  by  common  writers. 

1.  Dr.  Howe's,  of  Boston,  angularized  lower-case,  the  size  of  each 
letter,  which  does  not  rise  above  or  below  the  line,  being  3-16ths  of 
an  inch  exactly. 

2.  That  of  Fry,  commonly  called  Alston's,  plain  Roman  capitals, 
size  as  used  at  St.  George's  Fields'  School,  3-16ths  of  an  inch.  A 
smaller  is  also  sometimes  used. 

3.  Higher  and  lower-case  Roman,  as  used  in  the  celebrated  Blind 
Institute  of  Vienna,  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  M.  Pablazek, 
and  as  used  in  the  College  for  Blind  Youths  of  Rank  at  Worcester. 
The  size,  3-16ths  and  5-32nds  of  an  inch. 

4.  Higher  and  lower-case  slightly  modified  Italics,  similar  to  that 
used  by  M.  Hauy,  of  Paris,  Tins ti  tut  des  Aveugles,  and  at  present 
used  in  the  school  at  Milan,  ascribed  to  Dr.  Lachmann,  but  reallj 
due  in  a  form  nearly  identical  to  M.  Haiiy.  Both  of  these  in  size 
are  l-8th  of  an  inch. 

B.  Those  which  are  partly  arbitrary,  partly  Roman. 

1.  Gall's,  of  Edinburgh)  the  characters  of  which  are  generally 
recognisable  to  common  readers,  the  form  being  angularized  Roman, 
some  higher,  some  lower-case.  Four  letters  of  the  whole  are 
incognisable  to  an  ordinary  person.  The  size  is  3-16ths  of  an  inch  fiilL 

2.  Mr.  Moon's.  The  characters  are  described  by  M.  Pablazek  as 
'*  Das  runenschriftartige,  grosstentheils  aus  den  elementaren  Strichen 
der  romischen  Majuskeln  gebildete  System  von  Moon  zu  Brighton." 
Twelve  letters  of  the  whole  are  modified  Roman,  easily  read  by 
ordinary  persons,  fourteen  arbitrary.  The  size  of  the  characters  is 
fully  l-4th  of  an  inch. 

3.  The  "  Punktschrift "  of  the  Abbe  Carton,  of  Bruges.  Each 
letter  is  composed  of  raised  dots,  and  sixteen  characters  of  the 
whole  are  modified  Roman,  easily  distinguishable  by  ordinary 
readers ;  the  remaining  ten  are  difficult  to  make  out.  The  size  is 
3-16ths  of  an  inch. 

C.  Systems  purely  arbitrary,  containing  no  known  elements  for 
common  readers. 

1.  The  Stenographic  of  Lucas.  The  elements  from  which  the 
whole  alphabet  is  composed  are  but  three  in  number — a  curve,  circle^ 
and  straight  line.  The  spelling  adopted  in  this  system  is  almost  as 
arbitrary  as  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  numerous  contractions  are 
made  use  of.     Size,  l-4th  of  an  inch. 

2.  The  Phonetic  of  Mr.  Frere,  The  elements  of  this  system  are 
also  three — the  curve,  circle,  and  straight  line.  The  spelling  is, 
as  the  name  indicates,  according  to  sound. 

3.  The  Punktschrift  of  M.  Braille,  of  Paris.  The  one  element  in 
this  system  is  the  raised  dot. 

Now  I  have  been  compelled  to  name  all  these  systems,  because 
each  one  is  in  use ;  yet,  by  way  of  simplification,  I  will  reject  from 
our  consideration  those  systems  which  have  the  fewest  friends,  as 
being  by  almost  general  consent  out  of  competition — viz..  Gall's, 
Lachnuuin's,  and  Frere's ;  although  I  must  say  that  I  consider  GralTs 
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and  Lacbmann's  arc  far  superior  to  some  of  their  more  successful 
rivals. 

Two  ways  of  weighing  the  question  at  issue  between  the  systems 
are  at  once  suggested,  viz.,  on  the  broad  basis  of  a  universal  and 
well-known  versus  an  arbitrary  and  unknown ;  and  then  on  the 
relative  merits  of  individual  forms  of  type. 

First,  then,  is  any  one  of  the  seven  remaining  systems  excluded 
from  competition  by  the  complexity  of  its  form  or  size  ?  The 
answer  to  this  is  prompt.  There  can  be  no  weaker  nor  more  false 
argument  than  to  assert  that  this  or  that  system  is  the  only  one  the 
blind  can  read  with  case.  Any  of  the  systems  can,  with  almost  an 
equal  amount  of  practice,  be  read  with  fluency  and  comfort.  If  a 
proof  is  asked  of  this,  I  give  the  very  palpable  one,  that  each  system 
has  its  ardent  advocates,  who  are  prepared  to  furnish  evidence,  and 
abundant  evidence,  of  the  legibility  of  their  favourite  system.  The 
powers  of  the  blind  are  sadly  underrated  and  belied  by  those  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  any  one  of  the  seven  systems  received  is 
beyond  their  tactile  comprehension.  Allow  me  to  quote,  relative  to 
this  matter,  a  few  words  by  a  Mr.  Lothian,  given  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
report,  before  alluded  to  : — "Touch  having  become,  even  in  very 
early  life,  to  a  great  extent,  a  neglected  sense,  it  is  impossible  for  those 
who  enjoy  the  sense  of  sight,  all  whose  ideas  of  reading  are  connected 
with  a  visible  language,  to  imagine  to  what  extent  of  excellence  a 
tangible  one  may  be  carried.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  one  sense  leads  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  others. 
It  does  so  just  because  it  makes  necessary  their  greater  cultivation. 
The  touch,  which  to  us  conveys  a  vague  impression  of  feeling  towards 
the  termination  of  the  fingers,  and  is  too  general,  therefore,  to  suggest 
the  figure  of  the  object  touched,  is  felt  by  the  blind  on  the  precise 
parts  of  the  finger  affected  by  the  different  parts  of  the  object.  The 
relation  of  the  different  minute  parts  of  the  finger  to  one  another 
comes,  from  practice,  to  bo  accurately  known  to  the  blind,  and 
the  simultaneous  affection  of  different  points,  therefore,  imme- 
diately suggests  the  relation  of  those  points,  and  consequently  of 
the  touching  points  of  the  object  to  one  another — in  other  words, 
conveys  at  once  intelligence  both  of  the  magnitude  and  figure  of 
that  object."  This  is  philosophically  stated,  and  is  beyond  all  dis- 
pute, and  it  may,  in  accordance  with  these  statements,  supported 
by  the  fact  already  alluded  to,  of  the  evidence  of  many  witnesses, 
be  assumed  as  certain  that  any  of  the  systems  contended  for  come 
quite,  and  easily,  within  the  touch  of  the  blind  in  general.  We 
are  at  liberty,  then,  to  compare  the  systems  in  their  relative  forms. 
To  those  who  contend  for  an  arbitrary  system,  I  would  recommend 
Braille's,  of  Paris.  The  dotted  characters  are  easy  to  decipher, 
and  the  formation  of  them  is  simple,  and  capable  of  very  rapid 
acquisition  ;  and  this  great  and  decided  advantage  is  embraced,  that 
the  blind  can  write  it  for  themselves  and  read  their  own  writing. 
One  other  purely  arbitrary  system  is  open,  Frere's  being  by  almost 
common    consent   abandoned,   though   at  least  equal  to  its  steno- 
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graphic  cousin;  I  allude  to  that  of  Mr.  Lucas.  This  system  is 
^stered  by  an  admiriug  committee,  but  what  in  the  system  oom- 
mands  their  admiration  I  cannot  tell.  A  few  questions  suggest 
themselves  respecting  it: — (A.)  This  system  consists  of  exceeding 
few  elements,  and  (^.)  it  is  stenographic.  Are  these  advantages 
of  sufficient  weight  to  win  for  it  universal  approval!  or  are  they 
advantages  at  all  ?  or  are  they  positive  faults  T  I  maintain  tbe 
latter.  The  fewness  of  the  elements  may  be  an  advantage  to  the 
acquiring,  but  must  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  remembrance,  of  the 
system.  The  Abbe  Carton  praises,  in  some  slight  degree,  this  sys- 
tem for  the  very  thing  for  which  I  think  it  ought  to  be  con- 
demned. It  seems  beyond  dispute  that  the  simpler  the  form  of 
each  letter  in  itself  the  better,  but  each  letter  must  have  a  purely 
distinctive  outline.  A  very  simple  alphabet  might  be  formed  l^ 
twenty-six  diameters  of  circles  placed  at  different  angles ;  but  who 
could  master  it,  or  rather  remember  it  ?  There  would  be  so  little 
for  the  mind  to  grasp  in  such  an  alphabet,  that  it  would  again  and 
again  elude  it  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  adopt  twenty-siz  totally 
distinct  symbols,  and  you  would  have  the  one,  tactile  facility  being 
supposed,  the  most  perfect.  To  take  two  other  alphabets  to  ela- 
cidate  this  position.  The  Roman  character  is  as  distinct  as  any 
can  well  be,  and  where  it  fails  it  fails  through  the  violation  of  tl^ 
principle  I  have  stated.  In  embossing,  with  a  metal  point,  back- 
wards for  my  blind  pupils,  I  have  discovered  where  the  few  difficulties 
in  mastering  the  Roman  type  may  lie.  The  small  letters  p,  q,  and  g, 
b  and  d,  always  puzzled  me,  because  of  their  likeness  in  form,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  identity  of  their  elements.  Take,  also,  the 
Hebrew  characters,  and  examine  where  the  main  difficulty  is  in 
mastering  them.  It  will  be  found  in  those  letters  that  approach 
each  other  in  form,  viz.,  H,  H,  and  fl,  3  and  3,  1  and  ^. 
These  instances  are  enough  to  found  a  law  upon,  that  facility  of  dis- 
crimination and  of  retention  in  memory  are  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  fewness  of  the  elements  of  a  system.  The  elements  of  Lucas, 
I  have  shown,  are  three.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  steno- 
graphic recommendation  ?  If  the  blind  are  to  be  condemned 
to  numerous  complications  of  contractions  and  to  barbarous  violatiom 
of  orthography^  I  for  one,  pity  their  lot  exceedingly.  A  very  large 
page  is  devoted  in  the  Key  to  T.  M.  Lucas's  stenographic  characters, 
to  an  unfolding  of  the  mysteries  of  this  system.  Honestly  I  say 
it,  I  am  led  to  admire  the  patience  and  power  of  blind  people,  who 
can  learn  and,  we  are  told,  with  ease,  what  sighted  people  would 
consider  a  very  hard  task  indeed.  If  the  blind  can  learn,  as  they  do, 
to  read  Lucas,  and  that  with  facility,  the  argument  is  for  ever  and 
hopelessly  cut  away  from  those  who  object  to  the  Roman  type  that  it 
has  insuperable  difficulties.  Contrary  to  an  opinion  I  publicly  ex- 
pressed some  time  ago,  I  must  say  that  this  seems  to  ine  the  very 
worst  of  tactile  systems. 

We  come,  then,  to  two  mixed  systems — those  of  Mr.  Moon  and 
the  Abb^  Carton  of  Bniges.    Let  us  take  Mr.  Moon's  first.     When 
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Mr.  Moon  keeps  to  the  outline  of  the  Roman  form  he  does  well* 
The  A  is  all  that  is  required  of  the  Roman  higher  case,  and 
the  b  of  the  lower.  The  C  is  perfect.  D  would  be  not  a  whit  less 
legible  if  completed,  and  made  like  the  Roman  capital,  and  it 
would  possess  the  privilege  of  being  recognised.  Why  the  E 
ehould  be  like  large  Roman  F,  and  the  F  like  the  small  Roman  f,  or 
the  G  like  Moon^s  F  turned  the  wrong  way,  I  cannot  tell.  H  in 
Roman  is  a  good  letter  for  recognition,  but  Mr.  Moon  prefers  a 
Bmall  o  for  it.  I  and  J  are  good  because  simplified  Roman.  K 
would  have  been  no  worse  for  being  all  there,  not  a  whit  less  legible, 
and  its  old  friends  would  have  known  it.  L  is  a  respectable  simpli- 
fied Roman.  M  might  find  apologists,  though  none  to  recognise  it. 
N  and  O  are  Roman.  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  are  exceedingly  simple,  and, 
therefore,  apt  to  be  lost  to  the  memory  in  their  similitude.  U,  V 
are  opened  Roman.  W  had  better  never  been  altered,  no  much 
simpler  letter  can  be  safely  put  in  its  place.  X  is  mere  perversity, 
and  so  is  Y:  whilst  Z,  being  Roman,  finishes  with  a  good  grace. 
On  the  whole  Mr.  Moon  has  not,  certainly,  compensated  by  the 
increased  simplicity  of  his  alphabet  for  the  loss  of  general  recog- 
nition. Had  he,  however,  contented  himself  with  simplifying  instead 
of  destroying  those  characters  in  which  he  now  totally  departs  from 
the  Roman,  retaining  the  general  outline  of  form,  even  composing  an 
alphabet,  plain,  rude,  and  large,  after  the  fashion  of  those  which  in  his 
system  are  cognisable  b/the  world  at  large,  he  would  have  done  a  good 
work  for  the  aged  and  horny-handed  blind.  Since  no  one  contends  for 
the  Abb^  Carton's  system  in  England,  I  will  not  say  more  of  it  than 
that  it  errs  exactly  in  the  direction  in  which,  I  conceive,  Mr.  Moon's 
errs.  The  "  Puuktschrift "  affords  facilities  of  touch,  and  the  blind 
are  able  to  emboss  this  system,  as  also  M.  Braille's,  but  I  cannot  see 
the  necessity  for  departing  fi-om  the  Roman  form  in  this.  The 
Belgian  blind,  however,  do  correspond  with  their  friends  by  means 
of  a  square  Roman  lower-case  type. 

In  coming  to  the  Roman,  it  will  have  been  foreseen  that  I  am 
wholly  in  favour  of  that  respectable  and  universally-used  system  of 
blind  typography.  I  have  already  shown  that  this  system  was  the 
first  to  suggest  itself  to  those  who  sought  to  give  the  blind  a  litera- 
ture, and  that  it  holds  its  own  in  the  world.  In  America,  in  Austria, 
Prussia,  the  Southern  States  of  Grermany,  in  Italy  and  Spain,  this 
system  is  adhered  to.  Mr.  Moon  endeavoured  to  transport  his  system 
and  plant  it  in  Germany;  but,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  he  failed. 
In  Berlin  a  committee  took  his  system  under  their  consideration,  and 
after  a  patient  hearing  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
came  to  the  decision  that  they  ought  to  decline  Mr.  Moon's  system 
and  retain  that  which  they  had  hitherto  used,  the  Roman,  issued  by 
the  Stuttgart  Society.  I^o  investigation  could  have  been  conducted 
with  greater  impai*tiality.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  merits  of 
the  case  would  do  well  to  read  through  the  report  of  this  investigation, 
entitled,  "Bericht  iiber  Moon's  Blindenschrifl,  von  Dr.  G.  Michaelis," 
published  at  Berlin. 

Now  an  examination  of  the  Roman  type  will  conviace  an  impartial 
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judge  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  form  of  the  letters  theniflelTes  to 
render  them  difficult  to  blind  readers,  if  slightly  modified.  Each 
letter  is  a  separate  and  distinct  character,  with  such  a  combination 
of  elements  that,  once  acquired,  the  mind  will  easily  retain  it  Fky 
suggested  and  Alston  adopted  capitals  entirely,  and  the  great  majority 
of  German  institutions  have  chosen  and  kept  to  those  compofled  oiP 
dotted  instead  of  plain  lines.  When  Mr.  Taylor  was  called  upon  to 
decide  between  the  various  systems  sent  to  him  he  selected  Fry's  at 
the  best ;  but  after  a  private  and  most  philosophical  discussion  with 
the  Abbe  Carton,  who  was  sent  over  in  the  year  1885  by  the  Belgiaa 
Grovemmcnt  to  visit  the  English  Asylums,  these  two  learned  men 
decided  in  favour  of  the  higher  and  lower  case,  as  in  ordinary  printing. 
The  Abb^  pointed  out  that  a  word  in  capitals  alone  presented  to  i&b 
touch  a  parallelogram,  but  that  by  the  introduction  of  small  letten 
several  distinctive  marks  were  introduced  that  at  once  suggested  the 
general  form  of  a  word,  and  aided  an  immediate  apprehension  of  it 
But  several  letters  could  be,  it  was  agreed,  improved  by  a  slight 
modification.  By  such  modifications,  serving,  for  instance,  to  dis- 
tinguish c  from  e  and  o,  with  similar  alterations  in  other  cases,  all 
difficulties  of  the  lower-case  would  be  removed.  Ajid  so  it  proved, 
for  a  triumphant  answer  is  found,  to  all  who  urge  that  the  Roman 
character  is  useless  for  blind  readers,  in  the  fact  that  the  very  small 
type  of  Vienna  and  Dr.  Howe's  small  semiangular  is  read  without 
any  hinderancc,  and  that  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  blind  literatnre 
that  exists  is  in  Roman  character.  This  completely  destroys  the 
sweeping  objection  that  the  partisans  of  Moon's  and  Lucas's  systems 
so  constantly  urge.  But  if  we  take  into  account  the  size  of  these 
two  systems,  it  will  easily  be  seen  how  it  is  that  aged  and  hard- 
fingered  persons  so  frequently  prefer  them  to  other  systems.  I  have 
measured  with  great  care  the  sizes  of  the  various  systems,  and  the 
result  arrived  at  is,  that  whereas  the  Roman  systems  used,  vaiy 
from  l-8th  of  an  inch,  and  under,  to  3-16ths  of  an  inch.  Moon's  and 
Lucas's  measure  fully  l-4th  of  an  inch.  If,  then,  we  were  to  print 
in  Roman  character  l-4th  of  an  inch  in  size,  we  should  have  books 
that  would  be  read  with  as  much  ease  as  cither  of  these.  I  havo 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  ^^ minimum  tactile*'  in  Roman  lower-case 
that  a  blind  person  of  long  education  and  good  touch  can  apprehend) 
and  have  proved  before  witnesses  that  down  to  1-1 6th  of  an  inch| 
«.e.,  down  to  the  size  of  common  large  type  in  a  seeing  person^s  prayer- 
book,  letters,  well  raised,  can  be  deciphered  :  at  3-32nds,  this  charac- 
ter can  be  made  out  without  much  difficulty ;  at  l-8th,  with  comfort 
and  ease ;  at  3-1 6ths,  with  very  great  readiness.  Moon's  and  Lucas's 
type,  then,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  four  times  the  size  of  that  which 
it  is  possible  to  decipher  in  Roman,  and  above  the  largest  capitals 
used  anywhere.  If,  then,  books  were  printed  in  Roman  higher  and 
lower  case  from  l-8th  to  l-4th  of  an  inch,  every  possible  class  of  blind 
reader  would  be  suited.  This  being  so,  of  course  the  question  of 
bulk  is  on  our  side,  or  rather  is  entirely  in  our  own  hands.  But  what 
of  speed  ?    If  a  reader  can  go  on  with  comfort  and  fiuency,  this  is 
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all  that  is  necessary.  Blind  men  have,  generally,  very  few  books  to 
read,  and  much  time  at  their  disposal.  The  question  of  speed,  then, 
is  not  of  paramount  importance.  In  a  report  I  received  from  Bristol, 
the  director,  Mr.  Madday,  says  respecting  speed,  that  he  considers  it  a 
question  of  quite  secondary  consequence;  and  M.  Bizburck,  of  Belgium, 
the  successor  to  the  Abb4  Carton,  in  another  report,  says,  '*  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  Latin  proverb  comes  to  the  point  here,  *  Sat  cito  si 
$ai  bene/  and  ^festina  lente,*  "  But  whatever  be  the  merits  of  dif- 
ferent systems,  regarding  speed  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
qualifying  element  is  more  in  the  reader  than  the  character  read,  and 
that  no  estimate  can  ever  be  arrived  at  of  sufficient  definiteness  to 
lead  to  the  certain  superiority  of  any  one  system  in  this  respect 
over  others.  If  we  seek  to  test  the  matter,  we  find  such  vast  dif- 
ferences of  talent,  that  the  subjective  quite  overrule  the  objective 
qualities.  In  proof  of  this  allow  me  to  furnish  the  following  evi- 
dence. I  sent,  lately,  to  all  the  English,  and  to  the  principal 
French,  German,  and  American  institutions  for  the  blind,  a  printed 
form  containing  the  following  questions,  to  elicit  statistics  which  I 
can  find  furnished  in  no  English,  French,  or  German  works. 

1.  What  system  of  reading  is  used  in  your  institution?  2.  Are 
the  pupils  supplied  with  any  raised  book  on  leaving  you  ?  3.  In  about 
what  time  is  the  system  you  use  acquired  by  an  average  pupil? 
4.  In  how  many  minutes  and  seconds  can  your  best  reader  read  the 
17th  of  St.  John  twice  over?  The  replies  so  far  received  entirely 
set  aside  any  expectation  of  justly  comparing  systems  in  points 
where  subjective  qualities  are  mainly  concerned.  With  respect 
to  the  usual  time  of  acquiring  a  system,  I  have  received  the 
following  answers  :  Lucas — a.  Three  months,  (3.  Cannot  answer  the 
question  because  of  the  varying  powers  of  the  pupils,  y.  Six  or 
eight  weeks  (in  this  case  a  note  is  added,  saying  that  Lucas  is 
about  to  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  Moon,  owing  to  the  inconve- 
niences arising  from  contractions  and  arbitrary  spelling),  8.  Cannot 
say,  €,  Three  months.  Respecting  Frere's,  two  months.  Respecting 
Moon's,  a.  six  weeks,  p.  Qight  months,  y.  three  months,  d,  eight 
weeks  or  less,  e.  three  or  four  years,  z.  twelve  months,  ti.  cannot 
decide,  e.  four  to  six  months.  Respecting  Fry's  or  Alston's  Roman, 
a,  six  weeks,  /3.  four  or  five  years,  y.  one  month,  S.  no  time  given, 
c.  two  or  three  months,  z,  cannot  say.  Respecting  the  Stuttgardt 
Druckschrift,  also  Roman  capitals,  a.  six  weeks,  p.  two  years,  y. 
two  months,  s.  three  months,  ;.  six  months,  Z.  six  months,  rj. 
two  to  four  months,  $.  four  weeks,  e.  three  months,  jc.  six  to  eight 
weeks,  x.  four  to  five  months.  If  any  one  can  find  a  rule  out  of 
this,  he  must  be  ingenious  indeed.  Assuredly  no  system  can  stake 
its  merits  upon  such  a  question.  The  same  is  true  of  the  speed  of 
deciphering.  The  rates  given  vary  in  each  system ;  for  instance, 
5'3(y  to  23'  in  the  Stuttgardt ;  from  T  to  16'2'  in  Alston's  Roman ; 
from  5'50'  to  10'  in  Lucas's  ;  from  10'  to  26'  in  Moon's.  On  the 
whole,  however,  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  to  Lucas  the  first  place  in 
thisy  and  to  Moon  the  last,  as  the  averages  are,  for  twice  reading  the 
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cliapter  named,  Moon  16*8,  Stuttgardt  13*8,  Alston's,  or  rather  ¥rj\ 
12*6',  Lucas  7'75\  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Howe's  of 
Boston  was  read  twice  through  by  a  pupil  of  mine  in  7*16%  which  is 
below  Lucas's  average. 

However,  it  will  readily  be  granted  that  the  question  of  speed 
of  reading  and  acquisition  depends  rather  upon  the  reader  tiian 
the  system,  and  that,  after  all,  it  is  a  question  of  quite  secondarj 
importance  beside  other  questions,  and  the  conclusion,  to  mj  mind, 
is  simple.  The  Roman  type  is  capable  of  being  read  with  ai 
great  facility  as  any  arbitrary  system  of  equal  size.  It  is  already 
in  use  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  There  is  a  veij 
considerable  literature  existing  in  this  character.  The  cheapest 
raised  works  out  are  in  Roman.  It  admits  of  being  taught  in  any 
school,  or  in  any  home.  It  precludes  the  necessity  of  spedal 
teachers,  and  the  vast  majority  of  blind  are  in  isolated  localities,  ftr 
removed  from  the  blessings  of  teachers  and  institutions.  It  inflicts 
no  damage  upon  common  scholarship.  It  admits  every  inhabitant 
of  the  blind  man's  home  to  the  knowledge  it  conveys.  In  a  woid» 
it  is  a  bond  of  communication  and  a  key  of  knowledge  wherever 
it  is  admitted.  It  cannot  be  difficult,  therefore,  to  conclude  that,  on 
all  grounds  taken  together,  the  Roman  type  is  the  one,  and  the 
only  one  eligible,  for  universal  use,  although  on  some  particular 
ground,  some  other  system  may  have  an  advantage. 

It  is  on  the  strength  of  these  considerations  that  a  society  has 
been  founded  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  ^Worcester 
and  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Lyttelton,  and 
other  distinguished  men,  to  furnish  embossed  books  in  the  Roman 
type  to  the  blind,  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  the  poor. 

When  this  work  is  accomplished,  then  the  blessings  it  eontem* 
plates  will  be  realized.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  be  earnest  in  our 
search  after  truth,  rather  than  the  means  of  victory.  At  present  the 
blind  are  the  unfortunate  bone  of  a  very  unseemly  contention.  Ul- 
timately  we  may  trust  to  see  them  the  objects  of  Godlike  emulations, 
and  reaping  the  blessings  of  real  light. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT. 

THE   UNIVEB8ITIES. 

fF/iat  Measures  are  Required  for  the  further  Improvement  ofthi 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? 

"N  addition  to  the  papers  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wrench  and  the  EeT. 
.     Mark  Pattison,  printed  at  pp.  376,  385, 

VThe  Rev.  G.  D.   Botle  read  a  paper  <<  On  the  ReorganicatioB 
of  the  University  of  Oxford."    After  reviewing  the  schemes  late!; 
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proposed  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Pattison  and  Mr.  Groldwin  Smith,  he 
stated  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  necessary, — 

1.  To  reorganize  the  tutorial  system.  The  profession  of  teaching 
ought  to  be  adequately  remunerated.  This  might  be  done  by  esta- 
blishing well-paid  professors'  chairs,  which  would  eventually  be  the 
reward  of  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  teaching.  The  funds 
required  to  establish  these,  and  to  raise  the  emoluments  of  the  junior 
teachers,  might  be  obtained  by  the  abolition  of  non-resident  fellow- 


2.  To  reorganize  the  system  of  study.  He  would  give  due  place 
to  physical  science,  but  would  retain  the  study  of  languages  and 
philosophy.  Bifurcation  should  obtain  in  higher  as  it  did  already  in 
lower  education. 

He  felt  convinced  that  when  a  proper  system  of  primary  educa- 
tion had  been  established,  and  the  benefits  of  the  higher  schools 
extended  to  all,  the  educational  advantages  of  the  University  would 
obtain  due  recognition  ;  and  the  religious  test  being  abolished,  she 
would  take  her  rightful  place  as  the  leader  of  nationd  education. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  A.  O.  BuTSON  said  he  had  been  acting,  for  eome  time  past,  with  a  large 
number  of  members  of  the  University  of  Oxf ora  in  framing  a  measure  for  carrying 
out  views  which,  from  the  three  papers  that  had  been  read,  appeared  to  meet  with 

Eneral  acceptance,  and  having  corresponded  with  those  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
d  been  acting,  and  having  found  that  it  was  their  wish  that  the  measure  should 
be  explained  at  the  Congress  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  he  undertook  to 
give  some  account  of  it.  The  proposition  made  by  the  Bev.  G.  D.  Boyle,  in  the 
valuable  paper  read  by  him  was  mainly  that  the  revenues  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  should  no  loneer  be  employed  exclusively  to  maintain  a  great  system  of 
prices,  but  that  they  should  be  aevoted  to  erecting  in  Oxford  a  great  system  of 
education — that  the^  should  be  devoted  to  the  ^vment  of  teachers,  those  teachers 
being  men  of  learning.  This  proposition,  which  Mr.  Boyle  thought  so  bold,  was 
enthusiastically  accepted  by  all  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  education  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  it  was  also  enthusiastically  accepted  by  the  majority 
of  those  "  sinecure  Fellows  "  elected  under  the  new  system,  to  whom  Mr.  Pattison, 
the  Bector  of  Lincoln,  referred.  The  sinecure  Fellows  elected  under  that  system 
felt  that  Uio  only  services  they  could  render  to  the  University  to  which  they  owed 
so  much,  was  to  bring  about  a  better  distribution  of  the  revenues,  and  make  the 
University  reallv  a  great  place  of  national  education.  There  was  really  no  material 
difference  of  opmion  between  those  who  were  active  in  education  at  tne  University 
of  Oxford.  Mr.  Boyle  seemed  to  think  there  was  a  collision  of  opinion  between 
the  Bector  of  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Qoldwin  Smith ;  but  he  thought  that  if  there  was 
any  such  collision,  it  was  very  slight.  Both  the  Bector  of  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Gold  win  Smith  were  in  favour  of  spending  the  endowments  mainly  in  the  payment 
of  teachers,  and  they  were  also  of  opinion  that  the  best  teachers  could  be  obtained 
onlv  if  such  work  were  not  required  of  them  in  actual  tuition  as  would  interfere 
with  the  leisure  necessary  for  themselves  if  they  would  be  learned  men.  Both 
believed  that  the  only  teachers  qualified  to  give  higher  education — men  able  to 
infuse  a  love  of  leamins  into  younger  minds — were  men  whose  own  minds  were 
active,  and  who  were  theraeelves  alwavs  learning.  Mr.  Qoldwin  Smith  was 
in  favour  of  organizing  the  University  in  the  way  Mr.  Pattison  suggested.  He 
thought  that  each  branch  of  human  knowledge  should  be  recognised,  and  that 
each  should  have  a  staff  and  coverning  body  of   its   own.     Mr.   Boyle's  pro- 

Smtion  wa«  not   novel  or  bold,  but  it  was   the  common  wish.       He    (Mr. 
uteon)  was  very  much  struck  with  the  enthusiaBm  with  which  the  mention 
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of  Oxford  was  received  in  the  great  towns ;  the  people  of  those  towns  kne# 
how  great  Oxford  had  been  in  tne  post ;  they  were  touched  by  the  beauty  of 
its  buildings,  and  the  splendour  of  its  traditions  and  its  wealth,  and  they  hoped 
that  in  the  future  it  would  become  a  great  place  for  themselyes.  But  it  wm  wt 
sad,  notwithstanding  their  enthusiasm  about  it,  to  see  how  they  were  separated 
from  it.  Many  causes  seemed  to  him  to  haye  brought  about  this  sepuration.  The 
first  was  the  identification  of  the  University  with  me  Church,  whicn.  gave  rise  to 
an  opinion  tliat  it  was  used  for  party  anci  sectarian  punK>ses.  A  second  reason 
was,  that  the  University  was  thought  to  be  inefficient.  Iiiemcient  it  no  doubt  was  till 
very  lately,  and  inefficient  it  still  remained  in  so  far  as  education  was  not  organind 
and  the  staff  \«'as  insufficient.  But  it  was  less  inefficient  than  was  believed,  and  the 
scientific  branches  of  education  were  not  neglected  in  the  way  that  was  generally  sop- 
posed.  Thirdly,  the  middle  classes  were  estranged  from  the  Universities Ir^  the  feehng 
that  they  were  expensive  and  luxurious.  This  ho  believed  was  the  feeling  that  in- 
fluenced those  classes  more  than  anyother,  the  feeling  that  Oxford  was  a  luxurious  eliib^ 
and  that  education  was  not  the  thing  really  cared  for.  He  saw  no  means  of  remofiiv 
that  impression,  but  by  proving  that  Oxford  was  reallv  in  earnest  about  edneation, 
and  it  could  do  that  only  by  setting  itself  to  organize  tne  various  branches  of  study, 
and  providing  for  all  the  very  best  teachers  that  could  be  got.  The  revenues  « 
Oxford  amounted  to  about  £'175,000  a  year.  Of  that  sum  about  £125,000  was  ^eot 
in  prizes,  £35,000  out  of  the  £125,000  in  prizes,  called  scholarships,  to  young 
men  when  they  first  went  to  the  University,  and  the  remaining  £"90,000  in  what 
were  called  fellowships.  Then  about  £20,000  or  £22,000  were  spent  in  W^^ 
professors,  and  the  remainder,  about  £25,000,  in  paying  the  sinecure  heads  (n 
colleges.  Taking  the  various  items  of  expenditure  in  order,  he  did  not  think  the 
money  spent  in  scholarships  was  well  spent.  Tliose  who  competed  for  the  scholar- 
ships  were  generally  rich  men,  and  the  scholarships  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
rich  men  were  spent  in  increasing  the  luxury  of  the  place.  He  thought  it  was  not 
desirable,  if  it  could  be  possibly  helped,  to  give  prizes  of  £70  or  £*80  a  year,  to 
be  competed  for  by  the  mass  of  students,  if  the  majority  were  likely  to  fall  mto  the 
hands  of  rich  men.  Nor  did  he  think  it  desirable  to  encourage  poor  men  to  go  to 
the  University,  unless  they  were  of  signal  ability.  It  would  be  very  much  better 
if,  instead  of  having  a  fixed  number  of  scholarships  every  year,  and  Wvinff  a  com- 
petition of  the  colleges  against  each  other,  such  sums  as  were  spent  in  schiSarshipB 
(and  he  did  not  thinS:  the  amount  should  be  large)  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
teachers,  and  if  the  teachers  gave  it  to  those  poor  men  who  were  obviously  in  want 
of  money  and  showing  great  promise;  and  if  the  teachers  who  distributed 
such  funds  were  obliged  to  give  m  an  account  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  the  men 
helped  in  that  way,  there  would  be  evidence  that  the  money  hod  been  satisfactorily 


be  used  to  help  poor  men  to  live  in  their  lodgings  at  Oxford.  Then  with  regard 
to  the  prize  fellowships,  he  thought  they  were  a  monstrous  abuse.  It  was  very 
much  as  if  this  were  done  in  the  case  of  the  army ;  as  if,  out  of  the  £12,000,000  i 
year  8i)ent  upon  the  army,  £8,000.000  was  given  in  the  shape  of  annual  bounties 
of  £200  or  £300  a  vear,  tenable  during  celibacy,  to  young  men  who  had  pasEsd 
an  examination,  but  tad  retired  from  the  army.  That  was  the  way  in  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  revenues  of  Oxford  were  spent.  Very  little,  if  any,  of  this  shooM 
remain  in  the  reformed  imiversity.  If  any  part  of  it  were  retained,  it  should  bs 
given  for  the  support  of  men  wlio,  before  entering  into  the  professions  they  had 
chosen,  devoted  three  or  four  years  to  mastering  the  sciences  which  lav  at  the 
foundations  of  those  professions*.  With  regard  to  the  college  lecturers,  they  were 
men  of  very  great  ability.  Among  the  sinecure  fellows  were  a  considerable  number 
of  men  who  had  a  real  love  of  learning,  and  who  took  to  the  life  of  tutors,  thou||^ 
the  remuneration  was  excessively  pmall.  No  part  of  the  endowment  fund  was 
given  to  the  tutor?.  The  tutor  eystcin  at  Oxford  was  supported  by  fees,  and  these 
fees  were  not  sufficient  to  give  any  one  tutor  more  than  about  from  £100  to  £160 
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take  their  services  without  paying  well  for  them,  but  because  if  they  were  better 
paid,  there  would  be  more  of  them.     They  should  be  enabled  to  devote  themselves 
to  one  subject.    At  present,  one  man  taught  many  subjects,  and  therefore  taught 
nothing  well.    As  to  the  professorships,  they  ought  to  be  augmented  in  number 
and  value.    They  ought  to  be  the  prizes  of  the  teaching  profession.     Then,  not 
only  must  Acts  be  abolished,  but  all  restrictions  in  the  University  which  compel 
teachers  to  be  clergymen  should  be  abolished  too.    By  having  clerical  teachers, 
religious  unity  was  not   secured;    but  whether   religious  unity  was   secured   or 
not,  the  choice  of  good  teachers  was  limited,  and  a  large  part  of  the  people  were 
alienated.    For,  unhappily,  the  Church  of  England  was  not  the  Church  of  the 
whole  people.    This  was  well  knovim  not  only  to  nonconformists,  but  to  the  clergy 
themselves ;  and  although  some  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  rose  above 
the  partisanship  of  their  profession,  a  large  number  did  not.    If  even  any  con- 
siderable niunber  of  tutorships  were  confined  to  clergymen,  nonconformists  were 
discouraged.    They  were  led  to  believe  that  the  University  was  not  in  earnest  about 
education,  but  that  it  had  some  party  objects;  and  not  only  were  the  noncon- 
formists led  to  entertain  this  belief,  but  party  objects  were  actually  introduced 
into  the  University  as  an  inevitable  result  of  the  system,  those  party  objects  which 
were  the  objects  of  a  very  large  number  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  conclusion,  he  laid  down  the  following  j)ropositions  as  embodying  his  own 
views  and  those  of   the  members  of  the  University  with  whom  he  was  acting. 
1.  That  the  endowments  of  the  colleges  should  be  regarded  as  a  national  fund  for 
the  promotion  of  learning  and  education.    2.  That  not  a  merely  harmless,  or  even 
a  good,  but  the  best  possible  employment  of  this  fund  should  be  adopted.    3.  That 
out  of  about  £170,000  available  anniud  income,  the  application  of  i:l25,000  to 
prizes,  and  especially  the  application  of  £90,000  to  prize  fellowships  (given  as 
the  reward  of  industry  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  and  £10,000  as 
sinecures  during  life  or  celibacy),  is  excessive.    4.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
application  of  no  part  of  our  great  revenue  to  the  payment  of  teachers  (as  distin- 
guished from  professors,  whom  the  University  does  not  leave  wholly  unremunerated) 
18  fatal  to  the  efficiency  of  the  University,  and  the  true  cause  of  its  small  influence  on 
the  country.  The  first  change  in  our  endowments  should  be  the  provision  of  teachers.   • 
It  is  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  University  that  "teaching  and  learning, 
inseparably  united,  should  be  erected  into  a  profession,  for  which  a  yoimg  man 
may  regularly  qualify  himself,  and  to  which  he  may  look  forward  as  a  mainte- 
nance."   5.  That  the  teachers  or  lecturers  should  not  onl^  bo  properly  remunerated 
and  sufficiently  numerous,  but    should   also    be    organized.      There  is   now  no 
economy  of  labour.     Each  college  attempts  to  be  a  little  university  in  itself,  and 
in  every  college  a  multitude  of  subjects  are  taught  by  a  very  few  men.     On  the 
contrary,  each  lecturer  should  be  able  to  devote  himself  to  a  single  subject,  to 
become  eminent  in  it,  and  should   fonn  his  class  out  of  the  general  bod^  of 
students,  not  necessarily  from  those  of  a  single  college.    G.  That  the  professoriate, 
to  which  at   present  an  income  of  about  £20,000  is  appropriated,  should  be 
gradually  incr^ised ;  the  sinecure  headships,  (to  which  there  now  falls  an  income 
of  about  £24,000),  being  perhaps,  as  they  fall  vacant,  appropriated  to  new  pro- 
fessors of  subjects  not  yet  adequately  taught   and   studied   in    the  University. 
7.  That  the  restrictions  of  celibacy  and  of  orders  should  be  abolished  in  the  case 
both  of  lecturers  and  sinecure  fellows,  and  that  sinecure  fellowships  should  be 
reduced  in  value,  and  made  terminable.    8.  That  an  executive  commission  should 
he  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  colleges  and  with  the  University,  in  making  a 
better    application   of    their  revenues  to    the    advancement    of    learning    and 
education. 

Mr.  James  Heywood  said,  the  point  of  view  was  rather  different  with  regard  to 
the  two  Universities,  and  as  a  Cambridge  man  he  looked  at  the  question  in  a 
somewhat  different  light  from  that  in  wmch  it  presented  itself  to  some  of  the 
previous  speakers.  At  Cambridge  the  scholarships  amounted  to  £40,000,  the 
fellowships  to  £80,000,  and  the  headships  £30,000.  He  agreed  with  the  Rector  of 
Lincoln  College,  that  the  prizes  were  a  great  attraction ;  and  he  was  not  for  dimi- 
nishing the  number  of  scholarships,  believing  that  they  were  great  incentives  to 
industry ;  but  he  would  like  to  put  them  on  a  different  footing.  He  did  not  wish  to 
render  them  less  open  to  rich  persons.    A,  soholarship  was  valued  not  merely  for 
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ita  actual  money  toIuc,  not  merely  because  it  meant  rooms  free,  and  food  free,  at 
the  table ;  but  because  they  also  conferred  a  better  place  in  the  hall,  and  the 
holders  became  a  small  aristocracy  in  the  college.  But  he  did  not  approre  of  ^ring 
all  the  scholarships  in  the  line  of  Latin  and  Greek.  A  man  of  real  talent  m  the 
mathematics  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  a  scholarship,  even  though  he  could  not 
translate  a  "  Spectator  "  into  Latin.  More  attention  and  encouragement  should  be 
giTen  to  science,  modem  languages,  mathematics,  and  other  subjects  besides  Latin 
and  Greek.  He  maintained  that  there  were  more  Taluable  ideas  in  modem  than 
in  ancient  literature.  Ho  did  not  want  to  exclude  Latin  and  Greek,  but  he  wished 
modern  languages  and  modem  subjects  to  be  more  attended  to  than  they  had  hitherto 
been.  He  strongly  odyocated  the  abolition  of  tests.  When  he  was  at  Cambridge, 
he  was  a  Dissenter,  and  it  was  a  great  grievance  to  him  to  be  compelled  to  attmd 
the  full  services  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Key.  Caxon  Melville  said,  the  first  question  to  be  asked  in  regard  to 
University  extension  was,  what  was  proposed  to  the  nation  at  large  as  the  object  for 
which  the  University  was  to  be  sought  ?  Was  college  life  an  essential  put  of  a 
University  education  ?  Because  if  so,  it  was  obvious  that  to  make  the  tfniversity 
independent  of  college  life  would  not  result  in  a  corresponding  extension  of 
University  education.  Li  other  words,  by  making  the  University  independent  of 
college  life,  the  admissions  to  the  University  would  not  be  made  any  greater  than  at 

S resent.  With  regard  to  the  removal  of  tests,  it  would  make  no  change  in  the 
irection  of  what  was  termed  University  extension.  The  removal  of  tests  would  not 
make  the  colleges  larger.  It  would  only  admit  different  men,  not  a  greater  number. 
So  with  regard  to  cheapening  the  system  by  having  unattached  students.  It  mi^t 
indeed  increase  the  number  somewhat ;  but  the  difference  of  expense  would  not  be 
so  very  great  as  to  institute  a  powerful  attraction.  The  only  measure  which  could 
really  largely  increase  the  number  of  students  would  be  an  entire  change  of  the 
system  of  teaching,  so  that  the  University  could  guarantee,  not  merely  mental 
training,  but  in  addition  to  that,  the  si>ecine  teaching  by  which  persons  oould  be 
advanced  towards  those  ends  of  life  which  they  set  before  them. 

The  Rev.  Sedley  Taylor,  a  resident  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
thought  the  reforms  proxwEed  were  too  general  and  sweeping.  Before  discussing 
what  should  be  done  to  meet  the  wishe."*  of  nonconfomuyt?,  it  was  well  to  know 
what  the  real  state  of  the  law  was  with  regard  to  persons  coming  imder  that  deno- 
mination. At  Cambridge,  a  nonconformist  might  take  the  degree  of  M.A.,  butiuden 
he  made  a  declaration  which  could  only  be  made  honestly  by  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Eneland,  he  was  not  allowed  to  vote  in  the  senate.  In  the  college  he 
was  allowed  to  hold  a  scholarship,  but  not  a  fellowship.  Thus  a  student  remark- 
able  for  ability  and  zeal,  superior,  perhaps,  to  all  others  in  his  college,  might  be 
excluded  at  the  last  moment  because  ho  considered  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government  superior  to  the  Episcopalian,  or  on  account  of  some  other 
conscientious  scruple ;  while  a  man  who  was  willing  to  swallow  any  amount  of 
articles  was  received  with  open  arms,  a  conscientious  man  with  a  real  sense  of 
religion  was  excluded.  Two  or  three  very  minful  cases  of  this  kind  had  occurred 
at  Cambridge.  It  was  said  that  the  abohtion  of  restrictions  would  destroy  the 
character  oi  the  University  as  a  religious  teacher;  but  there  was  very  little 
religious  teacliing  indeed  at  Cambridge.  He  knew  of  one  college,  for  example, 
where  the  reli^ous  course  consisted  of  reading  Paley's  Evidences,  but  the  studenti 
were  not  required  to  say  whether  they  agreed  with  raley,  so  that  there  was  simply 
no  distinctive  religious  teaching  at  all.  Again,  it  was  said  that  the  change  would 
lead  to  diversities  of  opinion.  But,  at  present,  there  were  the  greatest  dirersitiei. 
One  man  was  almost  a  Papist  and  another  almost  a  Comteist ;  so  that,  under  any 
system,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  present  state  of  tilings  in  regard  to 
diversities  of  reli^ous  opinion,  lie  thought  that  greater  activity  was  required 
among  the  teaching  body  of  the  University.  The  number  of  lectures  d^vered 
was  BO  very  small,  that  sometimes  the  emoluments  amounted  to  as  much  as  £100 
for  every  lecture.  In  German  Universities  the  lectures  delivered  were  quite  six 
for  every  one  delivered  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  endowments  of  the  profesMMT- 
ships  should  be  reorganized,  and  the  professor  should  bo  left  unfettered  by  teets. 
He  thought  these  measures  would  tend  to  quicken  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
Universitiesi  and  increase  their  efficiency. 
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Br.  S3fERT0N  deprecated  the  depreciatory  manner  in  which  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge were  sometimes  spoken  of,  even  by  men  who  owed  a  great  deal  to  those 
Tenerable  Uniyersities.  He,  for  one,  did  not  belieye  that  young  men  learned 
nothing  at  Oxford,  nor  could  he  accept  the  statement  that  there  was  no  religious 
instruction  at  Cambridge.  These  statements  were  ludicrous  exaggerations  of  the 
real  shortcomings  and  deficiencies  of  the  Universities,  and  they  coidd  only  be  excused 
by  the  reflection  that  perhaps  exaggeration  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a 
remedy  for  evils,  which  were  perhaps  real,  though  not  of  such  magnitude  as  was 
represented.  lie  admitted,  for  instance,  that  science  was  to  a  very  great  extent 
disregarded,  the  very  thing  which  would  make  the  men  of  Birmingluim,  Manches- 
ter, and  Liverpool  love  Oxford  as  their  own.  The  men  of  this  country  wanted  a 
great  deal  besides  Latin  and  G-reek,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  must  make  ready 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  give  them  a  great  deal  more.  Modern  languages  and 
physical  science  had  attained  to  such  a  position  of  importance  in  their  relation  to 
the  life  and  well-being  of  the  people  of  this  country,  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
could  not  afford  to  dispense  with  them  for  the  future.  The  University  of  London 
had  set  a  great  example.  It  had  opened  its  portals  to  the  whole  country.  It  was 
the  University  of  the  whole  world,  and  men  from  all  countries  came  and  gloried  in 
being  members  of  it.  The  Universities  should  be  open  to  the  world ;  and  there 
was  one  important  branch  of  their  duties  which  had  hitherto  been  almost  wholly 
i^ored — ^he  meant  the  duty  they  had  to  discharge  in  reference  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  women  of  this  country.  He  hoped  ne  should  live  to  see  the  day  when 
they  would  rise  to  the  dignity  of  discharging  all  their  great  duties,  and  certainly 
that  day  would  never  come  till  they  took  a  very  considerable  and  a  very  efficient 
share  in  the  higher  education  of  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  of  this  country. 

Mr.  J.  G-.  FiTCU  said  that,  as  an  inspector  of  schools,  he  moved  a  great  deal 
among  the  manufacturers  of  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  and  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that,  rich  as  they  were,  and  interested  as  they  of  course  were  in  the  welfare 
of  their  children,  they  aid  not  avail  themselves  of  the  older  Universities,  not  chiefly 
because  there  were  religious  impediments  in  the  way,  nor  because  Latin  and  GreeK 
were  taught,  but  because  such  immense  preponderance  was  given  in  the  University 
course  to  Latin  and  G-reek,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  subjects,  and  the  young  men 
came  back  not  merely  not  braced  or  trained  for  the  practical  duties  and  work  of 
thei^  position  in  life,  but  actually  unfitted  from  the  influences  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  in  the  course  of  their  University  career.  If  the  Universities  were  ever 
to  be  accepted  by  this  class  as  affording  eligible  opportunities  of  education  for  their 
sons,  a  ffreat  deal  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  modem  languages  and  literature, 
and  to  the  inductive  sciences.  Then  practical  men  would,  he  believed,  avail  themselves 
very  largely  of  the  older  universities  for  the  education  of  their  sons,  but  not  sooner. 
A  very  strong  feeling  of  this  kind  prevailed  in  the  North  of  England,  and  no 
doubt  in  all  the  great  industrial  districts  of  the  country.  [The  Rev.  Sedley 
Taylor. — There  were  examinations  in  the  inductive  sciences  at  Cambridge.]  But 
they  should  be  rescued  from  the  discreditable  position  in  which  they  were  at 
present  placed  with  regard  to  other  branches  of  study.  They  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  Latin  and  Greek. 

Mr.  RuTSON :  In  the  first  place,  at  Oxford  there  are  four  professors  and  two 
other  teachers  of  the  different  branches  of  physical  science,  and  very  able  and  com- 
petent teachers  they  are.  Secondly,  a  particular  examination  is  devoted  to  the 
physical  sciences,  and  honours  are  given  parallel  to  the  honours  in  mathematics, 
modem  history,  and  law.  One  fellowship  out  of  every  ten  in  one  college  is  given 
to  physical  sciences,  and  two  out  of  the  scholarships  of  Christ  Church.  But  in 
addution  to  that,  it  is  in  the  ordinances  of  every  college,  that  the  governing  body  of 
the  college  shall  from  time  to  time,  as  it  thinks  fit,  give  its  fellowships  in  certain 
specified  subjects,  of  which  the  physical  sciences  is  one  ;  and  in  fulfilment  of  the  power, 
Merton  CoUege  has,  within  tne  last  twelvemonth  given  a  fellowship  in  physical 
science,  ^d  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  other  fellowships  will  be  given  by  the 
governing  bodies  of  other  colleges  from  time  to  time  in  physical  science.  The 
moment  it  is  known  there  are  two  or  three  men  really  competent,  the  colleges 
will  be  happy  to  give  notice  in  the  newspapers  that  the  next  fellowship  will  be 
given  in  physical  science. 

The  Bev.  Canon  GK)VBr,  Principal  of  the  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Lichfield 
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Diocesan  Training  College  at  Saltley,  near  Birmingham,  eaid  he  was  eorrj  to 
hear  the  Bev.  G.  D.  Boyle  say  that  unattached  studentahipB  would  not  be  much 
taken  up.  He  believed  that  if  the  IJniyersities  were  frankly  thrown  open,  those 
studentships  would  be  taken  up  yery  largely.  He  thought  a  syetem  of  imatlaefaed 
studentship  was  just  the  way  in  which  the  poor  claw  could  be  brought  \mk 
again  into  connection  with  the  Uniyersities.  Such  a  class  frequented  them  in 
the  middle  ages — such  a  class  was  to  be  seen  at  the  Uniyersities,  even  up  to  the 
days  of  quite  modem  luxury.  The  plan  he  had  in  his  mind  was  with  regard 
to  this  yery  clasp,  namely,  the  masters  of  our  elementary  schools.  They  were  a 
body  numbering  at  least  from  20,000  to  30,000  men.  They  must  hare  something 
of  a  future  placed  before  them.  Men  could  not  be  expected  to  deyote  their  liTes 
to  the  elementary  education  of  the  poor,  and  be  content  to  remain  at  that  work 
all  their  liyes,  whatever  powerf^  they  might  feel  latent  in  them.  There  muai  be 
open  to  them  some  paths  to  better  things  and  better  work.  This  was  what  he 
hoped  the  unattached  studentships  would  open  up  to  them.  He  had  been  in 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  oldest  masters,  who  had  acquired  some  reputatioQ 
as  teachers,  in  order  to  induce  three  or  four  of  them  to  associate  and  take  a  house 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  live  in  as  cheap  a  manner  as  possible,  but  to  take 
every  advantage  they  could  of  the  intellectual  provision  made  there  for  them.  He 
thought  that  if  facilities  and  inducements  could  be  frankly  hdd  out  to  men  of 
this  class,  the  professors  of  physical  science  would  not  long  have  to  complain  that 
they  were  lecturing  to  empty  benches.  He  hoped  that  many  who  haa  obtained 
the  highest  place  under  the  scheme  of  the  department  of  science  and  art,  would 

fo  on  and  ml  the  lecture  rooms  of  the  professors  in  physical  science  in  the 
Iniversities ;  and  then  that  those  men,  having  themselves  learned  what  self- 
control  was — for  only  by  self-control  of  the  strictest  kind  would  they  ever  be  aUe 
to  meet  even  the  limited  expenditure  which  would  bo  necessary  for  them  at  the 
Universities — would  gather  round  them  poor  students  from  the  working  blasi^ 
and  live  together  with  them  as  cheaply  as  poor  students  in  a  German  university. 
There  was  only  one  thing  ho  took  exception  to  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Wrench,  anid 
that  was  the  proposition  that  the  poor  should  obtain  a  kind  of  bounty  on  poverty. 
Speaking  for  that  class  of  men  who  were  likely  to  become  poor  students  at  the 
Universities — and  he  was  sure  they  would  bo  grateful  to  any  man  who  spoke  this 
sentence  for  them — he  would  say  that  they  wanted  no  eleemosynary  aid,  required  . 
nothing  from  the  pity  of  their  tutors ;  but  if  they  went  to  the  UniversitieB  at  all, 
would  do  so  as  manly  and  independent  men,  ready  to  win  whatever  was  necenaiy 
for  them  in  fair  competition,  or  else  to  do  without  it.  They  did  not  want 
artificial  distinctions  between  riches  and  poverty ;  they  did  not  want  to  be  scanned 
b^  the  tutor  to  Fee  whether  they  were  wretched  enough  to  be  allowed  eleemoeynair 
aid.  He  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  days  of  tests  were  passing  quickly  away,  and 
that  the  immense  means  of  national  eaucation  in  this  coimtry  were  about  to  be 
thro\«Ti  open  to  the  people,  to  unite  all  classes  as  a  great  republic  of  letters  and  a 
brotherhood  in  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

Mr.  E.  Clarke,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  said  he  concurred 
with  ]^evious  speakers  as  to  the  great  desirability  and,  indeed,  the  neceeeity  of  most 
of  the  reforms  proposed.  But,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  those  reforms  shmild 
be  sought  to  be  brought  about,  he  differed  from  the  views  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed. He  thought  that  before  resorting  to  a  Royal  Commission,  the  Univer- 
sities should  use  all  the  reforming  powers  thev  themselves  had.  The  matters  whidi 
required  reform  were — the  manner  in  which  the  studies  were  regulated,  the  diffi- 
culties of  admission  and  the  tests  proposed,  and  the  distribution  of  the  revcooe(>. 
If  the  Uniyersities  had  shown  indifference  in  reference  to  reform  in  these  direc- 
tions, that  would  be  a  very  sood  reason  for  taking  the  matter  into  their  hands; 
but  if  they  had  shown  readiness  to  deal  with  abuses,  as  Cambridge  had  certainly 
done,  all  the  reforming  party  wanted  was  more  power  and  non-interference.  As 
to  the  curriculum,  a  considerable  alteration  was  proposed  at  Cambridge,  to  fait  the 
demand  for  modem  languages  and  such  studies,  and  it  would  have  been  puwd  but 
for  the  opposition  of  the  country  party.  An  alteration  had  already  been  made  at 
Cambridge  in  the  ordinary  degree.  Complaints  were  made  that  at  the  end  of 
three  years  ordinary  pass  men  left  the  University  with  merely  a  smattering  of  the 
classics  and  mathematics.    Under  the  new  system,  the  last  year  was  devoted  to  th^ 
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study  of  some  special  subject  of  more  ordinary  and  general  intereet,  and  although 
the  system  had  only  been  tried  a  short  time,  it  had  already  had  considerate 
success.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  throwing  open  the  Uniyersities  to 
poorer  classes  of  persons  than  were  found  there  now,  he  regretted  that  the  scheme 
csarried  at  Oxford  was  rejected  at  Cambridge  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  the 
country  party.  He  doubted,  indeed,  whether  much  service  would  be  conferred 
upon  the  majority  of  poor  men,  by  allowing  them  to  go  through  the  Uniyersities ; 
but  they  should  be  allowed  to  have  the  education  if  they  wished  it ;  as  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  tests,  he  said  petitions  on  the  subiect  had  been  largely  and  influentially 
signed,  and  the  gentlemen  who  had  appenaed  their  names  to  those  petitions  were 
not  flagging  in  their  exertions,  but  would  repeat  their  efforts  on  the  next  eligible 
occasion.  On  the  subject  of  the  revenues,  a  great  deal  was  said  about  "  idle  and 
useless  fellows."  But  he  knew  very  few  of  the  fellows  of  Cambridge  who  were  not 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  tuition,  or  in  some  useful  and  profitable  study. 
He  quite  admitted  that  the  plan  of  making  fellowships  a  start  in  life  for  the 
professions  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  term  of  years  durine  which  they  were 
enjoyed  by  professional  men,  might  be  reduced  to  five  years  instead  of  ten  with 
great  advantage.  He  thought  also  that  the  fellowships  devoted  to  that  purpose 
might  with  advantage  be  reduced  in  amount.  The  means  thus  released  from 
fellowships  might  be  used  to  increase  the  payment  for  lectures.  He  had  ereat 
confidence  in  the  powers  of  reforming  possessed  by  the  Universities  themsSves. 
Permissive  legislation  was  required,  but  no  more.  Any  attempt  to  confiscate,  as  it 
would  be  dUled,  all  the  revenues  of  the  Universities,  by  vesting  them  in  a  body 
foreign  to  the  Universities  themselves,  would  be  very  determinedly  opposed,  and 
would  give  rise  to  great  alarm.  The  party  who  threw  out  the  reforms  that  were 
propos^  at  Cambridge,  were  gentlemen  who  formerly  belonged  to  the  University, 
who  came  up  for  the  special  purpose  of  obstructing  and  defeating  reform.  Not 
being  brougnt  into  contact  with  the  present  life  of  the  University,  they  were  not 
BO  well  acquainted  with  its  requirements,  and  their  influence  was  therefore 
injurious.  Power  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  resident  men.  That  would 
lead  to  reform.  To  talk  of  disfranchising  the  non-resident  members,  would  create 
great  alarm,  and  plural  votes  would  be  viewed  with  ^eat  disfavour ;  but  some 
measure  in  favour  of  the  resident  members  of  the  University  over  the  absentees 
would  effect  all  that  was  required  in  the  way  of  reform,  and  would  answer  the 
purpose  of  all  who  meant  reform  and  not  destruction. 

The  Rev.  G.  D.  Boyle  stated,  that  when  he  said  he  did  not  expect  any  very  great 
result  to  come  immediately  from  the  opening  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the 
way  of  unattached  students,  he  had  in  ms  mind  letters  which  appeared  in 
the  Times  from  Mr.  Kitchen,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  far  too  sanguine.  He 
hoped  the  time  would  come  when  the  unattached  students  would  be  very  numerous, 
but  he  did  not  believe  that  the  unattached  system  was  likely  to  attain  any  very 
great  dimensions  immediately. 

The  President  said  ho  believed  that  the  art  and  method  of  exaggeration  was  a 
powerful  agency  in  human  affairs.  When  eminent  men  went  to  the  sittings  of  the 
Social  Science  Association,  and — speaking  as  high  authorities — said  there  was  at 
Oxford  simply  no  education,  no  knowledge,  no  good  of  any  kind — that  whatever 
distinguished  the  place  in  former  ages  had  departed,  these  statements  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  minds  of  even  very  stupid  people.  They  thought  that  was  hardly 
right;  that  the  object  for  which  Oxford  existed  was  not  to  maintain,  at  vast 
expense,  a  system  which  produced  no  knowledge,  no  education,  no  good  of  any 
kind.  They  were  impressed,  and  something  was  ultimately  done.  He  confessed 
that  when  he  heard  such  brood  statements  they  only  made  him  stare.  But  he  was 
bound  to  say  that  when  he  looked  at  the  practical  suggestions,  and  not  at  those 
overdrawn  complaints — suggestions  such  as  had  been  mode  by  Mr.  Pattison, 
Mr.  Boyle,  and  Mr.  Rutson,  he  could  not  find  anything  to  say  against  them. 
He  took  it  that  the  leading  principle  was  that  Uie  main  application  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Universities  ought  to  be  for  the  direct  encouragement  of  teaching ; 
bearing  in  mind  also  that  most  important  suggestion,  that  those  engaged  in  teaching 
should  have  ample  leisure  allowed  to  them  to  learn,  and  to  cultivate  study  for  its 
own  sake.  It  was  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  resist  the  arguments  urged  in  support 
of  Uiese  propositions — if,  indeed,  they  required  any  arguments  to  be  urged  in  their 
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favour.  The3e  things  should  be  done,  and  if  it  was  impossible  for  the  TJnireruties 
to  do  these  things  for  themselves,  they  must  inevitably  be  done  by  further  legis- 
lation, lie  had  a  strong  leaning  in  favour  of  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  C^rke.  In 
1851,  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  part  of  Oxford,  and  the  Prince 
Consort  on  the  part  of  Cambridge  regretted  that  a  Royal  Commission  was  neoes- 
sary.  They  befieved  that  what  was  required  could  be  done  without  a  Boyal 
Commission.  But  now  it  was  said  that  nothing  had  been  done.  Indeed,  if  he 
understood  Mr.  Pattison  aright,  his  argument  was  that  the  very  measureB 
which  wore  intended  to  improve  education  at  Oxford,  had,  on  the  whole,  done 
more  harm  than  good.  He  could  not  but  deprecate  the  continual  introduction 
and  agitation  of  organic  changes  in  those  ancient  bodies.  It  was  like  cutting  to 
pieces  a  living  body  as  if  it  were  a  dead  one.  If  legislation  was  necessary,  let 
it  be  permissive.  Let  the  Universities  see  what  they  could  do  for  themselves. 
But  he  believed  the  main  suggestions  as  to  the  application  of  the  revenues 
and  endowments  could  hardly  bo  resisted.  Many  other  questions  were  questions 
for  the  Church  of  England  generally,  rather  than  for  the  Universitiea.  This  was 
the  case  especially  with  regard  to  professional  teaching  at  the  University.  Mr. 
Taylor  must  know  perfectly  well  when  ho  said  there  was  a  certain  kind  of  relieioiis 
teaching,  that  the  question  was  whether  it  was  right.  Some  people  thought  a 
national  church  should  not  have  any  definite  doctrines,  but  he  did  not  think  that 
was  the  general  opinion.  But  Mr.  Taylor  made  too  light  of  the  external  and 
corporate  unity  of  the  Church,  and  attached  too  little  importance  to  the  united 
worship  and  the  general  spirit  of  one  body.  The  question  was,  what  ought  the 
Church  to  be  ?  If  the  Church  of  England  was  to  have  any  definite  doctrines 
whatever,  the  difficulty  was  not  removed — it  was  only  pushed  further  back — bf 
the  remedies  proposea.  If  there  was  to  be  any  confession  of  faith  whatever  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  go  to  this  length — that  a  lay  professor  of  divinity  was  to 
be  allowed  to  oppose  me  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  as  he  had 
said,  this  was  a  question  of  the  general  condition  of  the.Church  of  England  rather 
than  of  the  Universities.  With  regard  to  the  proposition  to  decapitate  the  Universi- 
ties and  put  them  under  the  government  of  deans  and  tutors,  he  thought  they  would 
not  agree  to  that.  He  thought  the  question  was,  not  how  to  change  the  Univer- 
sities, but  how  to  extend  their  benefit,  while  preserving  their  general  tone  and 
character.  So  far  from  believing  that  Oxfoi^  and  Cambridge  were  beoominff 
increasingly  a  sort  of  paradise  of  dunces,  where  dunces  revelled  and  held  festivaf, 
ho  believed  very  much  the  contrary.  It  seemed  to  him  that  at  Cambridge  at  least 
they  had  got  rid  of  dunces  altogether.  That  was  inevitable.  Dunoes  must  take 
care  of  themselves.  They  had  no  business  at  least  in  places  of  education,  unless 
tliey  could  get  rid  of  their  duncehood  and  learn  something.  He  did  not  know  about 
Oxford.  lie  was  disposed  to  agree  with  the  general  practical  suggestion  that  the 
endowments  should  be  reconstituted,  but  he  did  not  see  that  it  was  necessary  to 
reorganize  the  whole  administration  and  constitution  of  the  Universities.  It 
seemed,  however,  unquestionable  that  the  application  of  the  revenues  and  endow- 
ments should  be  reor^nized,  and  that  they  should  be  applied  very  much  more 
than  they  are  to  the  direct  teaching  and  cultivation  of  knowledge  and  science. 
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U  it  Expedient  to  make  Primary  Education  compulsory  ;  and,  if 

sOy  on  what  Conditions  f 

In  addition  to  the  paper  on  this  subject  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Sand- 
ford,  which  will  be  found  at  p.  391,  papers  were  read  by  Dr. 
Hawksley  and  Miss  Mary  Carpenter. 
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Dr.  Hawkslet,  in  his  paper,  embodied  the  following  views: 
— 1.  That  primary  education  should  include  moral  and  in- 
dustrial training.  2.  That  the  impediments  to  education  among 
the  uneducated  classes,  arising  from  the  natural  preference  that 
ignorance  has  for  darkness,  and  licentiousness  for  licence  ;  from 
the  infirmity  of  untutored  minds,  which  shows  itself  in  un- 
reasonable caprice  and  selfish  intemperance,  together  with  the 
impediments  arising  from  the  poverty  and  sickness  of  so  many  of 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  poor  children,  are  found  to  be  so  great 
as  to  necessitate  the  institution  of  a  law  requiring  the  education  of 
all  children,  but  affording  aids  to  those  who,  by  reason  of  poverty  or 
sickness,  have  not  the  means  of  complying  with  the  terms  of  such  a 
law.  3.  That  the  spirit  and  scope  of  such  a  law  should  be  that  of 
perfect  equality  to  all  classes  and  creeds,  and  consist  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  in  the  promulgation  of  a  law  requiring  the  education  and 
the  moral  and  industrial  training  of  cveiy  child,  leaving  to  individuals 
the  choice  of  method,  of  religion  and  industry;  appointing  an  exami- 
nation for  testing  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  and  a  punishment  for  its 
infraction ;  and  providing  all  the  necessary  aids  to  those  parents  and 
guardians  disabled  by  poverty  or  sickness  from  carrying  out  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  4.  That  the  mode  of  administering  State 
aid  to  schools  needs  further  inquiry ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  system  of  paying  for  successful  results  only  would 
be  found  the  most  effectual ;  and  that  the  introduction  of  the  self- 
supporting  principle  into  schools  by  the  properly  adapted  labour^ 
of  the  children,  is  calculated,  in  every  way,  to  promote  the  object? 
of  practical  training,  and  at  tiie  same  time  of  saving  much  public 
expenditure. 

Miss  Carpenter  spoke  of  it  as  futile  to  expect  any  veiy  great 
results  from  reformatories  and  institutions  of  that  character,  except 
in  regard  to  those  persons  brought  immediately  under  their  influence. 
The  causes  of  demoralization  were  active  outside  those  establishments, 
producing  vice  and  crime  more  rapidly  than  the  work  of  reformation 
could  possibly  proceed.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  a  hospital 
to  arrest  an  epidemic,  as  a  reformatory  to  stop  crime.  Preventive 
measures  were  more  necessary  than  attempts  at  reformation ;  and 
regarding  education  as  the  direction  which  efforts  of  this  kind  should 
take,  she  showed  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  at  present  whether 
compulsion  was  necessary  or  not,  because  free  education  without 
coercion  had  not  been  tried.  The  educational  enactments  had  never 
made  provision  for  the  education  of  the  lowest  class,  but  had,  on  the 
contrary,  virtually  excluded  them  from  participation  in  the  ordinary 
education  grants.  If  the  system  which,  on  previous  occasions,  sho 
had  proposed,  were  brought  into  operation,  and  if  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act  were  properly  enforced,  there  seemed  no  necessity  for 
any  general  provisions  for  compulsory  education.  Until  that  was 
done,  our  poor-houses,  gaols,  and  reformatories  would  receive  in- 
creasing and  incessant  supplies. 


X 
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DISCUSSION, 

Mr.  Breioteb,  the  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Education  Aid  Society,  said  he 
syinpathised  very  strongly  with  those  gentlemen  who  expressed  opinions  m  fayour 
of  something  like  direct  compulsion.     They  were  not  mere  theorists — not  men 
who  aimed  at  an  ideal  standard  of  educational  perfection — ^but  they  were  men 
who  hod  foimd  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  system;  and  many  of  the  mosl 
earnest  friends  of  the  compulsory  system  had   been  driven  to  it  by  the  stem 
logic  of  the  facts  of   experience.    Tne  voluntary  system  had   been  on  its  trial 
for  some  years,  and  during  late  years  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  educational 
zeal  and  generosity  in  building  schools   had  never  been   surpassed.     It  might, 
therefore,  be  concluded  that  if  the  voluntary  system,  during  Jate  years,  had  not 
succeeded  in  clearing  up  the  question  of  popular  education,  there  was  very  little 
hope  of  its  ever  succeeding  in  doing  so.     It  had  been  said  truly  that  a  system  of 
education  could  not  be  at  once  voluntary,  universal,  and  efficient.     If  not,  the 
voluntary  system  was  not  sufficient  for  the  education  of  tliis  country.     The  ex- 
perience of   the  Manchester  Education  Aid  Society  hxid  been  that  the  voluntary 
system,  much  as  it  had  done  for  the  country,  had  signally  failed  to  touch  the 
lowest  class,  which  above  all  others  ought  to  be  at  school.    The  members  of  that 
Society  were  formerly  under   the  same  impression  as  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings,  that 
poverty  was  the  main  cause  of  the  absence  of  education ;  but  they  found  that  it 
was  not.    The  orders  of  the  Manchester  Society  were  at  a  discount,  and  thetr 
first  business  was  to  send  a  canvasser  to  persuade  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  where  they  could  go  without  any  expense.    In  three  or  four  years,  during 
which  30,000  grants  were  issued,  the  Society  only  succeeded  in  getting  15,000  used. 
Thus  the   attempt   to   remove  the  evils  of   ignorance  by  voluntary  efforts  had 
signally  failed  in  Manchester.    Under  the  auspices  of  the  Manchester  Education 
Aid  Society,  the  very  last  drop  of  benefit  of  which  the  voluntary  system  was 
capable  had  been  wrung  from  it,  and  their  strong  conviction  was  that  no  mors 
signal  example  of  the  failure  of  that  system  than  was  a£forded  by  Manchester 
ODuld  possibly  be  given.     It  was  an  important  inquiry — if  poverty  was  not  the 
oiuse,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes?    In 
the  very  front  rank  of  causes  stood  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  parents.    He 
would  be  very  sorry  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  his  poorer  brethren  more  than  they 
were  guilty  of,  and  therefore  he  felt  bound  to  state,  to  their  honour,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  parents  were  moat  tliankf id  to  receive  the  grants,  and  if  they 
were  not  too  poor  would  themselves  gladly  pay  the  school  fees.     But  in  Man- 
chester, and  no  doubt  all  other  great  towns,  there  were  thousands  of  apathetic 
parents,  who  received  large  wages  or  a  large  income  from  pettifogging  trades, 
who  had  no  moral  status^  were  themselves  unwlucated,  and  therefore  did  not  know 
the  advantage  of  education  to  their  children.    They  stood  in  the  way  of  education, 
and  they  must  be  compelled.    For  example,  there  was  in  the  experience  of  the 
Manchester  Societv  a  large  group  of  children  in  a  district — 8,000  children  neither 
at  work  nor  at  scnool.     The  Society  had  adopted  a  certain  standard  of  wages 
above  which  their  assistance  was  to  be  withheld.     Having  selected  from  the  8,000 
children  all  who  were  eligible  for  assistance,  there  remained  4,000  who  could  not 
be  dealt  with.     But  of  the  4,000  who  could  be  assisted  and  to  whom  orders  were 
given,  only  2,000  could  be  persuaded  to  use  them ;  so  that  out  of  8,000  children  wholly 
without  eaucation,  and  not  kept  from  school  by  the  pressure  of  want  or  the  need 
of  being  employed  to  earn  money,  but  living  m  absolute  idleness,   the  voluntary 
system — appliea  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  it  was  capable — could  only  reach 
2,000.    This  was  an  example  of  a  most  remarkable  and,  he  should  say,  of  a  most 
convincing  kind,  that  voluntary  effort  was  incapable  of  touching  the  class  which 
most  needed  education.    Another  serious  impediment  to  the  spread  of  education 
among  the  children  of  the  poor  was  the  ignorance  of  the  parents.    An  educated 
mother  was  the  life  and  soul  of  a  family,  and  if  the  mother  was  not  educated,  it 
was  very  rarely  indeed  that  the  children  made  much  progress.     In  conclusion  he 
observed  that  the  Manchester  Education  Aid    Society  had  tried  the  voluntary 
system  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent  to  which  it  had  never  been  carried  before ;  and 
it  was  their  deliberate  and  unanimous  conviction  that  such  was  the  indifference  of 
parents  that  nothing  but  compulsion  would  ever  bring  the  children  of  the  lowest 
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Sortion  of  the  community  within  the  pale  of  education.  With  regard  to  the 
read  of  compulsion,  the  GoTermnent  had  already  conceded  the  principle,  and 
the  law  was  m  this  anomalous  state,  that  the  children  of  the  industrious  were 
subjected  to  compulsion  in  the  matter  of  education,  but  that  the  children  of  the 
idle  were  allowed  to  run  about  our  towns  and  cities  in  a  state  of  utter  ignoranoCi 
increasing  the  taxation,  which  fell  upon  the  industrious  population. 

The  Rer.  Cation  Qover  denied  that  the  principle  of  compulsion  had  been  con- 
ceded by  Qovemment ;  but  he  contended  that  with  regard  to  this  question,  the 
country  was  on  the  verge  of  a  new  system  of  legislation.  The  examples  of 
Prussia  and  Switzerland  did  not  weigh  with  him,  because  the  whole  genius  of 
State  life  in  Prussia  was  different  from  the  genius  of  State  life  in  England.  The 
theory  in  Prussia  was  that  the  individual  life  was  lost  in  the  life  of  the  State ; 
the  theory  in  England  from  Saxon  times  had  been  that  the  State  life  was  lost  in 
the  individual  and  free  life  of  each  member  of  the  community.  In  the  old 
Bepublics  of  Greece  these  two  systems  were  carried  out  side  by  side.  In  Sparta, 
the  State  life  overpowered  and  overlay  every  idea  of  domestic  and  individual 
life ;  in  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  individual  life  predominated ;  and  what  were 
the  results  of  the  two  systems?  Sparta  had  lelt  nothing  to  benefit  or  raiee 
mankind  ;  but  the  Athenian  "thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum" 
remained  to  this  day,  and  might  endure  for  all  time  to  influence  the  human  race. 
He  would  have  the  Association  take  caro  how  it  took  up  the  new-faugled  notions 
of  rash  men ;  or,  if  they  adopted  the  principle  of  compulsion,  let  it  be  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  let  the  policeman  be  sent  into  the  houses  of  the 
gambler  and  the  swearer,  who  set  bad  examples  to  their  children.  The  necessity 
for  compulsion  had  not  been  proved ;  his  own  experience  was  that  good  schools 
were  well  attended. 

The  Bev.  Brookb  Lambert  held  that  the  State  had  a  right  to  insist  upon 
education  as  a  means  of  diminishing  and  preventing  pauperism  and  crime.  He 
thought  free  education  a  mistake.  He  found  that  children  who  attended  regularly 
became  irregular  when  they  were  paid  for.  He  suegestod  that  the  schools  should 
be  supportea  by  a  poll  tax,  not  by  a  rate,  because  me  rate  did  not  fall  on  the  class 
who,  as  a  rule,  used  the  National  Schools.  Twopence  or  threepence  per  head  per 
annum  would  be  sufficient. 

Prof^sor  Hennessy  said  there  was  nothing  in  compulsory  education  that  ought 
to  be  repugnant  to  the  people  of  England.  It  was  a  temporary  remedy  for  a 
great  evil.  If  one  generation  were  fairly  educated,  compulsion  would  not  be 
necessary  afterwards.  He  believed  it  would  be  found  that  the  children  of  educated 
persons  were  at  school,  and  that  the  children  of  uneducated  persons  were  not. 
The  conclusions  he  arrived  at  from  the  existence  of  this  state  of  things  were, 
(1.)  that  if  one  generation  were  educated,  compulsion  would  at  once  cease  to  bo 
necessary ;  and  (2.)  that  without  compulsion  the  first  step  in  the  education  of  the 
whole  people  cannot  be  taken. 

Mr.  Jons  Butherfoud  denied  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
educate  children.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  parents,  and  the  parents  could  do  it  if 
they  pleased.  They  spent  fifty  millions  a  year  on  drink,  and  surely  they  could 
spare  five  millions  to  educate  their  children.  He  had  challenged  the  Education 
Society  to  point  out  one  man  in  Birmingham,  who  had  been  a  teetotaller  for 
two  years  and  was  not  educating  his  children,  and  the  reply  he  received  was 
that  there  was  not  one.  If  the  clergy  had  done  their  duty  in  the  temperance 
cau«e,  there  would  not  be  an  uneducated  child  at  present  in  England. 

Mr.  Payne  said  the  last  speaker  seemed  to  suppose  that  if  the  people  were 
left  to  educate  themselves,  they  would  do  it ;  but  they  had  had  opportunity  enough 
and  they  were  not  doing  it.  There  was  not  a  man  in  that  room  who  had  not  been 
compulsorily  educated.  They  did  not  seek  education,  and  did  not  wish  it  in 
their  childliood ;  but  he  believed  they  were  very  glad  they  had  been  compelled  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  Carlton  Tufnell,  Inspector  of  Schools,  was  in  favour  of  compulsory  education ; 
but  it  was  necessary  first  to  establish  good  schools.  People  would  not  be  compelled 
to  Ecnd  their  children  to  schools  where  little  or  nothing  was  taught,  and  the 
majority  of  schools  in  thi»  country  taught  little  or  nothing.  Education  was 
actually  deteriorating  instead  of  advancing. 
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The  Rev.  S.  Thornton  said  the  clergy  had  no  objection  to  compulsory  education, 
but  voluntaryism  must  not  be  abolished,  and  religious  teaching  must  not  be 
prohibited. 

Mr.  James  T,  Chance  was  not  a  convert  to  the  compulsory  system,  but  wiahed 
to  see  State  aid  extended  to  the  poor  districts,  where  there  was  the  least  volun- 
taryism. He  believed  that  if  thefe  were  a  number  of  unseotarian  schools,  in 
addition  to  the  denominational  schools,  they  would  be  well  attended. 

The  Rev.  H.  Dowson' confirmed  the  statement  previously  made,  that  education 
was  deteriorating,  especially  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

Mr.  Samuel  Morley  said  he  gathered  from  the  discussion  that  the  ooontry  was 
a  long  way  from  a  compulsory  system.  It  appeared  that  the  State  money  for 
education  was  at  present  given,  not  to  the  poor,  but  to  shopkeepers  and  farmers. 
He  protested  agamst  this,  and  thought  it  ought  to  be  inquired  into.  The  chief 
difficulty  with  regard  to  education  was  a  sociol  difficulty.  The  lower  classes  were 
deepening  in  their  misery ;  never  at  any  former  period  were  they  in  worse  condi- 
tion than  at  present,  and  the  well-to-do  classes  of  society  were  keeping  too  much 
from  them.  To  establish  free  schools  would  not  meet  the  difficulty,  because  the 
payment  of  the  school  fees  was  not  the  main  difficulty — the  main  difficulty  was 
that  the  earnings  of  children  were  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  family. 

Lord  Lyttelton,  in  summing  up  the  discussion,  said  he  was  willing  to  admit  that 
the  right  to  education  at  the  hands  of  the  State  was  the  same  in  kina  and  decree  aa 
the  right  to  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  law  did  provide  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
all  who  stood  in  need  of  them,  but  it  did  so  only  upon  conditions.  It  affixed  the 
brand  and  stigma  of  pauperism  upon  all  those  who  resorted  to  it  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life ;  and  destitution  of  the  means  of  education  was  a  moral  pauperism. 
It  was  no  doubt  often  a  misfortune,  as  in  the  case  of  destitution  of  necessaries  of 
life ;  but  the  law  could  not  distinguish  in  such  cases  between  misfortune  and  fault 
As  to  the  ability  of  the  working  classes  to  educate  their  own  children,  taking  them 
altogether  and  looking  at  their  earnings  and  the  way  they  spent  them,  Uie  sup- 
position that  they  could  not  educate  their  children  was  utterly  absurd. 


TECHNICAL   EDUCATION.* 

In  what  Form,  and  hy  what  MeanSy  can  Instruction  in  Science 
and  Art  be  provided^  so  as  to  promote  the  Improvement  of 
our  Manufactures  ? 

Papers  on  this  question  were  read  by  Dr.  Karl  Dammann, 
Dr.  Stevenson  McAdam,  Mr.  Charles  Hibbs,  Professor  Hennessy, 
F.R.S.,  and  Miss  Jessie  Boucherett. 

Dr.  Karl  Dammann  (Birmingham)  said  there  was  danger  thai 
the  vulgar  cry  for  so-called  ''technical  education"  meant  nothing  but, 
"Teach  us  what  knowledge  and  skill  we  require  to  gain  and  retain  that 
wealth  and  influence  which  will  keep  us  at  the  head  of  others."  People 
who  took  so  mean  a  view  of  the  highest  earthly  aim  would  not  find 
what  they  sought  in  the  German  educational  system,  which  most 
anxiously  excluded  and  severely  censured  all  merely  material  and 
utilitarian  tendencies.  One  spirit  and  one  purpose  pervaded  the 
whole  educational  organization  of  Germany.  Its  aim  was  to  perfect 
and  ennoble  the  individual,  and  through  the  individual  the  entire 
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nation ;  and  only  by  keeping  this  principle  in  view  could  it  be  under- 
stood wby  subjects  appeared  on  the  plan  of  tuition  of  many  schools 
i?hich,  in  the  eye  of  the  mere  man  of  business,  were  superfluous, 
but  which  educational  experience  had  proved  to  be  desirable  or 
necessary. 

Grermany  had  the  advantage  of  an  organized  system  of  education, 
which  had  within  it  that  energetic  vitality  which  was  necessary  for 
a  continual  expansion  and  improvement,  as  well  as  for  the  exercise 
of  a  quickening  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  nation.  It  was  really 
and  truly  national,  for  it  brought  under  its  operation  every  indi- 
vidual, male  and  female,  and  had  the  full  support  of  high  and  low. 
It  had,  moreover,  become  what  it  was  through  the  devoted  care  and 
attention  of  the  best  of  the  people  ;  and  though  guided  in  its  course 
by  princes  and  governments,  it  had  been  allowed  that  freedom  of 
development  which  alone  could  ensure  natural  and  healthful  growth 
and  fruitful  results. 

Compulsory  education  and  Government  superintendence,  the  very 
words  which  elsewhere  alarmed  men,  were  to  the  German  a  pledge 
and  an  assurance  that  hi3  possession  was  safe.  The  law  required 
that  every  German,  male  or  female,  should  be  educated,  so  far  as  the 
individual's  position  and  talents  allowed,  and  it  was  gladly  and 
willingly  obeyed  by  the  overwhelming  majority.  These  felt  no 
compulsion  in  the  law,  and  the  very  fact  of  its  acting  so  well  testified 
to  its  wisdom  and  propriety.  As  regarded  Government  superin- 
tendence, Germany  had  practically  proved — and  other  nations,  most 
jealous  of  their  liberties,  as  Switzerland,  America,  Norway,  and 
Holland,  had  adopted  the  same  course — that,  by  this  means  only, 
could  be  obt^ned  a  properly  organized  system  of  education.  Govern- 
ment interference  did  not,  in  practice,  amount  to  anything  beyond 
regulating  the  machinery,  keeping  order,  and  protecting  it  against 
possible  injury,  indiflerence,  and  neglect.  All  those  who  looked  upon 
Government  interference  with  jealousy  or  suspicion,  could  not  do 
better  than  refer  to  the  history  of  education  in  Germany.  It  was 
especially  through  the  unwearied  exertions  of  Prussia  that  German 
education  had  grown  to  its  present  height. 

In  explaining  the  Prussian  system,  he  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that 
in  that  country  the  educator  has  to  learn  his  art  and  profession 
equally  with  the  physician  or  the  lawyer  ;  no  person,  whatever  his 
abilities,  being  allowed  to  make  education  his  business  without 
previous  special  or  technical  study,  and  several  years'  practice  under 
a  guiding  and  correcting  superintendence.  Schools  might  be  divided 
into  three  grades  :  1 . — The  elementary  or  primary  grade  ;  2.  The 
higher  preparatory  or  secondary  grade  (higher  civic  schools,  Real- 
Schuletiy  &c.) ;  and  3.  The  completing  grade  (commercial  and  trade 
schools,  universities,  the  academies  of  arts  and  sciences).  He 
explained  the  function  of  each,  showing  that  the  elementary  schools 
form  the  basis  upon  which  all  other  education  rests,  and  without 
which  basis  all  German  educators  agree  there  were  lost  some  most 
important  conditions  to  further  educational  prosperity.     By  it  were 
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brougbt  to  light  many  talents  which  would  have  lain  dormant  under 
other  circumstances.  Many  a  bright  village  lad  had  been  taken  by 
the  hand,  and  had  risen  to  honour  and  distinction.  For  the  male 
population  it  was  a  preparation  for  further  instruction  when  the  time 
of  military  service  arrived ;  for  that  service  was  much*  more  of  an 
education  than  it  was  the  art  of  making  war.  Prussia  proved  in  the 
late  contest  that  *'  the  Prussian  schoolmaster  had  beaten  tbe 
Austrian."  The  time  was  drawing  near  when  lutelligence  and 
character  should  be  master,  and  not  the  cannon,  the  sword,  and 
brute  force.  The  second  grade  of  schools  was  represented  by  the 
higher  civic  schools,  the  Real-Schulen,  and  the  gymnasia.  All 
these  schools  had  for  their  aim  general  mental  culture,  not  special 
training,  although  pupils  did  leave  them  for  active  life.  The  Beai- 
Schule  was  not  intended,  as  many  people  erroneously  sapposed, 
to  prepare  more  quickly  and  easily  than  the  gymnasium  did  for 
the  practical  business  of  life,  or  to  communicate  knowledge  which 
might  be  immediately  turned  to  material  account.  The  school  pre- 
pared for  life  best  when  the  mental  powers  were  properly  cultivated 
according  to  their  nature  and  evident  intention.  It  had  to  deal  with 
young  minds,  and  strive  to  lay  in  them  the  sure  and  endaring  founda- 
tion for  that  culture  which  any  special  avocation  might  require ; 
for  all  education  for  a  special  calling  must  rest  upon  a  liberal 
humanistic  culture  of  the  mind  and  heart.  The  education  given  by 
the  ReaJ-Schule  should  do  its  part  to  enable  the  coming  generation 
to  answer  the  end  which  the  Creator  had  in  view  when  He  gave 
man  dominion  over  the  earth  and  the  powers  of  nature ;  but  it  must 
at  the  same  time  awaken  the  conviction  that  with  this  alone  the 
purpose  of  life  was  not  answered  ;  and  it  must,  through  the 
liberating  power  of  true  culture,  afford  a  protection  against  that 
mental  slavery  to  which  a  false  view  of  its  great  problem  would 
certainly  lead.  It  must  cultivate  and  sharpen  the  pupil's  sense 
correctly  to  examine,  and  intelligently  to  comprehend,  the  objects  of 
observation,  and  easily  to  recognise  the  laws  underlying  their  diver- 
sities. It  was  for  this  reason  that  it  laid  a  greater  stress  upon  the 
mathematical  and  natural  sciences,  and  upon  drawing,  than  the 
gymnasfium  did,  and  endeavoured  to  effect  a  more  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  present  conditions  of  civilized  life.  But  this  could  be 
a  real  advantage  only  when  a  love  of  science  was  awakened  in  the 
pupils'  minds,  and  their  knowledge  was  accompanied  by  reverence 
of  science,  and  by  the  perception  of  that  which  supported  rnd  con- 
nected all  things.  Thus  man  came  first,  and  the  man  of  business 
after.  With  the  greater  number  of  pupils,  the  course  of  the  Real- 
Schulen  concluded  their  scientific  preparation  for  life,  whilst  the 
gymnasium  prepared  for  the  continuation  of  more  extended  and 
deeper  scientific  studies  at  the  university. 

It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  Real-Schule  should  awaken 
in  the  student,  who  had  not  the  university  in  prospect,  the  greatest 
possible  interest  and  ability  for  independent  research,  and  this  it 
could  do  only  in  the  degree  in  which  it  afforded,  not  only  knowledge 
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for  immediate  use,  but  a  truly  scientific  educatiOD,  by  wbich  tbe 
future  career  received  a  higher  unction.  As  the  Real-Schule  was 
obliged  to  give  up  a  great  number  of  its  pupils  to  the  demands  and 
stirring  scenes  of  active  life,  it  had  to  make  them  all  the  more  and 
early  familiar  with  those  principles  which  remained  stable  and 
imperishable  under  all  changes  of  the  phenomena,  and  with  that 
truth  which  stands  above  that  which  appeared  reality  to  us.  With- 
out this  the  Real-Schulen  would  be  no  benefit  to  the  life  of  the 
nation  ;  they  would  not  afford  a  scientific  and  moral  culture  of  the 
mind,  but  serve  the  material  tendencies  of  the  time,  which  was 
against  their  intention.  Precise  arrangement  and  perfect  order 
were  prominent  features  in  all  German  schools.  The  class  system 
made  this  demand,  as  it  aimed  at  a  nicely  graduated  progress  from 
the  elementary  to  the  higher  and  highest  culture  of  the  pupil. 
Each  class  was  thoroughly  preparatory  to  the  next,  and  had  its  own 
well-balanced  curriculum,  which  was  carried  out  with  regard  to  every 
individual  in  the  class.  It  was,  therefore,  required  that  every  pupil 
should  master  the  whole  course  of  tuition  appointed  for  his  class, 
and  not  be  left  to  make  choice  of  one  or  two  subjects,  as  his  in- 
clination might  lead  him,  leaving  others  equally  or  more  important 
for  his  education  unattended  to.  Tbe  question  was  not  what  did 
pupils  or  their  parents  consider  the  most  suitable  or  the  most  advan- 
'tageous  for  the  immediate  end  they  had  in  view,  but  what  was  found 
necessary  for  those  whose  business  education  was,  in  order  to  impart 
knowledge,  to  form  the  character,  and  to  expand  and  strengthen  the 
mental  faculties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  educated  men  to  the 
country.  It  was  a  sin  in  the  educator  to  pander  to  the  selfish  and 
mateiial  desires  of  father  or  son.  In  this  respect  the  G-erman  school 
demanded  unqualified  submission  to  its  authority,  which,  to  the 
honour  of  German  parents,  it  must  be  said  was  not  refused.  No 
pupil  was  allowed  to  pass  from  class  to  class  without  having  proved 
by  his  conduct,  application,  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  in  a  strict 
and  searching  examination  in  all  the  subjects  of  his  plan  of  study, 
that  he  was  capable  and  worthy  to  advance  to  the  studies  of  a  higher 
class.  [Dr.  Dammann  here  introduced  a  plan  of  the  Real-Schulo 
placed  in  juxtaposition  to  that  of  a  gymnasium,  showing  how  the 
different  subjects  are  distributed  over  the  classes.  The  subjects 
taught  in  the  Real-Schulon  are.  Religion,  German,  Latin,  French, 
English,  geography,  and  history,  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  and 
arithmetic,  writing,  and  drawing.  In  the  gymnasia  the  subjects  are. 
Religion,  German,  Latiu,  Greek,  French,  history,  and  geography, 
mathematics,  and  arithmetic,  physics,  natural  sciences,  drawing,  and 
writing.  Singing  and  gymnastics  in  the  Real-Schulen  and  the 
gynmasia,  and  Hebrew  in  the  gymnasia  are  mostly  taught  out  of 
regular  hours.] 

The  Real-Schule  was  intended  to  afford  a  higher  education,  and  not 
to  do  the  work  of  a  more  elementary  school.  It  therefore  endeavoured 
to  exclude  all  such  pupils  as  were  not  likely  to  pass  through  the 
entire  course  of  all  the  classes.    Nevertheless,  experience  showed 
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that  circumstances  obliged  some  pupils  to  leave  the  school  to  enter 
life,  after  passing  the  third  class.     It  was  for  this  reason  desirable 
that  the  material  of  instruction  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  put  the  pupil  at  that  point  in  possession  of  that  knowledge  whicb 
was  necessary  under  all  circumstances.     The  entire  school  course 
extended  over  nine,  possibly  over  eighty  years.     According   to  the 
immediate  requirements  of  a  locality,   the  general  plan  might  be 
modified  in  some  respects.    Whilst  one  school  gave  more  time  to 
mathematics  or  physical  science,  another  gave  more  to  the  study  of 
languages,  or  to  drawing  in  its  various  branches.     The  pupils  of  all 
these  schools  led  those  institutions  either  to  enter  upon  active  life,  or 
to  pursue  their  studies  at  higher  educational  establishments.     In 
order  to  do  so  they  had,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  latter  class,  to 
pass  an  examination  to  obtain  a  testimonial  of  ripeness   for  their 
respective  spheres.    No  student  could  enter  upon  his  academical 
studies,  with  the  hope  of  being  countenanced  by  the  authorities,  who 
did  not  possess  the  necessary  testimonial  of  maturity  from  the 
gymnasium.    For  the  admission  to  the  study  at  the  academies  of 
architecture,  trade  and  commerce,  mining,  surveying,  forestry,  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  drawing  and  music,  as  well  as  to   the  postal 
custom-house,  and  any  other  civil    service,  such  testimonials  from 
either  a  gymnasium  or  a  Beal-Schule  were  necessary.     The  access  to 
and  advancement  in,  the  higher  military  and  marine  service,  was 
materially  facilitated  through  these  testimonials ;  in  most  instances 
the  preliminary  examinations  for  these  services  might  be  dispensed 
with  on  the  strength  of  them.     The  last  stage  of  education   was  the 
completing  grade.     It  comprised  all  those  institutions  whicb  gave  a 
special  training  for  a  certain  sphere  in  life,  beginning  with  the  schools 
fur  improvement,  of  which  almost  every  town  and  every  village  pos- 
sessed one,  and  to  which  young  people  went  in  the  evenings,  to  receive 
further    instruction   in    reading,  writing,    composition,    arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  and  singing.     They  were  intended  for  such  as 
had  only  had  the  education  afforded  by  the  primary  schools.      Next 
came  the  schools  of  trades  and  manufactures.     These  were  especially 
intended  for  the  apprentices  of  craftsmen.     The  one  in  Hanover 
had  over  1,000  students,  and  was  divided  into  a  preparatory  school 
with  about  600,  and  an  upper  school  with  nearly  500  pupils.     The 
former  was  divided  into  three  classes,  each  with  several  divisions,  so 
that  one  master  had  from  40  to  50  pupils  to  instruct  at  a  time. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  were  arithmetic,  the  German  language, 
writing,  free-hand  drawing,  book-keeping.     Each  division  had  ei^t 
lessons  weekly  and  in  tJ^e  evenings,  for  which  a  fee  of  from  68. 
to  15s.  was  paid.    Poor  pupils  paid  either  half  or  had  their  instmcttos 
gratis.      In  the  upper  school  pure  special  instruction   was  given 
according  to  the  several  occupations  of  the  student — joiners,  ma800^ 
smiths,  carpenters,  &c.,  separately.     The  subjects  of  instruction  were 
drawing,  embossing,  geometry  and  geometrical  drawing,  modelling- 
The  number   of  lessons  and   kos  were  the  same  as  in  the  lower 
school. 
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Here  should  be  mentioned  the  voluntary  societies  of  craftsmen 
for  mental  improvement,  of  which  the  larger  towns  had  most 
flourishing  instances.  The  next  kind  of  school  was  the  commercial 
school,  intended  for  the  apprentices  of  shopkeepers  of  all  classes. 
Besides  these  schools  there  were  established,  chiefly  according  to  the 
wants  of  diflerent  localities,  schools  of  mining,  forestry,  and  agricul- 
ture, and  academies  of  art,  architecture,  music,  of  military  and  naval 
service,  all  with  their  special  objects  and  plans  of  tuition.  The 
highest  institution  for  the  highest  mental  culture  was  the  University. 
It,  too,  must  be  considered  a  technical  school,  in  so  far  as  it  prepared 
directly  for  distinct  spheres  of  life,  and  divided  itself  into  the 
diflerent  faculties  of  theology,  philosophy,  philology,  jurisprudence, 
medicine,  mathematics,  science  and  arts.  On  entering  the  Univer- 
sity  the  student  made  choice  of  his  future  calling,  and  studied  for  a 
particular  object  in  life.  In  the  Polytechnic  schools  the  whole 
course  of  instruction  had  divided  and  subdivided  itself  into  diflerent 
groups  or  branches.  Students  who  wished  to  prepare  themselves 
scientiflcally  for  a  certain  calling  were  obliged  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  details  of  those  studies  which  concerned  them  most,  and  a 
thorough  study  of  all  technical  subjects  became  impossible.  Thus 
arose  the  principal  groups  of  mechanics,  chemistry,  architecture, 
and  en^neering.  It  could  not  be  denied,  however,  that  almost  all 
technical  studies  were,  in  one  way  or  another,  connected,  and  that 
every  well-informed  technician  ought  to  have  some-  knowledge  of 
other  technical  subjects  beyond  his  especial  sphere.  In  order  to 
meet  this  want,  general,  or  encyclopoedic  lectures  were  introduced 
on  the  practically  most  important  parts  of  all  the  principal  technical 
subjects.  And,  although  the  instruction  of  the  Real-Schule  afforded 
an  excellent  general  basis  for  the  special  studies  at  the  Polytechnic 
school,  there  were  often,  in  connection  with  the  latter,  preparatory 
classes,  intended  to  give  the  students  a  still  more  general  and  higher 
culture.  The  present  organism  of  the  Polytechnic  schools  might 
then  be  shortly  said  to  consist, — 1,  Of  a  general  division,  contain- 
ing one  or  two  classes,  and  common  to  all  the  students.  2,  Four 
special  schools  for  the  four  principal  branches,  viz.,  engineering, 
architecture,  mechanics,  and  chemistry,  in  which  each  branch  was 
divided  into  special  classes,  and  the  other  branches  treated  of  in 
general  or  encyclopoedical  courses.  Having  given  a  great  deal  of 
ftirther  details,  Dr.  Dammann  summed  up  by  saying  (1.)  that  tech* 
nical  education  in  Germany  meant  education  for  a  certain  sphere  in 
life,  based  upon  general  culture  of  the  mind.  For  this  reason  were 
the  diflerent  grades  of  elementary  and  preparatory  schools  esta- 
blished. (2.)  That  every  school  had  its  well-defined  plan  of  tuition, 
and  every  arrangement  to  support  it ;  in  fact,  there  was  order  in 
the  house.  (3.)  That  education  was  in  the  hands  of  educators  who 
understood  their  business.  (4.)  That  all  education  had  one  aim — 
national  culture. 

Dr.  Stetenson  MoAdam    in  his    paper  expressed  a  profound 
conviction    that  a  broad  base  of  ordinarj  elementary    education 
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cation  was  necessary  before  any  great  results  could  be  acbieyed  bj 
technical  instruction.  Under  present  condiUons,  artisans  could 
only  obtain  the  knowledge  necessary  to  them  in  their  occupations 
by  attending  evening  classes  and  lectures — ^not  popular  lectures, 
but  a  systematic  course  of  instruction.  The  Watt  Institution  and 
School  of  Art  at  Edinburgh — a  true  working  men's  college — was  a 
model  of  what  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  working  classes 
should  be.  The  fundamental  classes  in  the  institution  were  chemis- 
try, natural  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  With  these  were  closely 
associated  the  study  of  English  language  and  literature.  During  the 
six  months  of  the  winter  session,  one  eyening  of  each  week  was 
devoted  to  each  subject.  Among  the  other  classes  were  German 
and  ornamental  modelling.  In  addition  to  the  instruction  in  the 
classes,  excursions  were  made  to  public  works  where  chemical 
operations  were  carried  on.  The  success  of  the  artisans'  college 
might  be  attributed  to  the  few  subjects  which  were  systematically 
taught,  and  the  genuine  hard  work  of  the  students.  Many  of  the 
students  had  distinguished  themselves,  becoming  foremen,  masters, 
and  inventors.  In  Birmingham  the  Midland  Institute  supplied  the 
place  of  this  college,  and  more  branches  were  taught  there  than  they 
professed  to  teach  in  Edinburgh.  These  technical  colleges  should 
be  established  in  large  towns,  and  should  be  assisted  by  grants, 
some  portion  of  which  might  be  raised  by  local  effort,  and  the 
remainder  might  be  given  by  Government.  Chairs  should  be  esta- 
blished at  the  University  in  connection  with  these  subjects. 

Mr.  HiBBS  in  his  paper  considered  the  subject  as  it  affected 
producers  through  the  consumers.  The  buyers  also  stood  in  need 
of  such  instruction  before  better  taste  could  prevail.  The  first 
question  was  the  form.  What  kind  of  instruction  was  needed,  and 
what  it  was  to  enable  us  to  do  ?  It  was  necessary  that  we  should 
know  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  natural  substances  which 
formed  the  raw  material,  and  the  sciences  which  were  involved  in 
the  processes  of  its  manufacture ;  also  the  principles  of  true  art  as 
applied  to  decoration.  It  would  produce  the  maximum  benefit  to 
our  manufacturers  if  all  masters  and  workmen  alike  were  thoroughly 
instructed  in  all  these  branches  of  knowledge  ;  but  from  the  modem 
tendency  towards  division  of  labour,  it  had  come  to  be  thought  that 
the  amount  of  technical  knowledge  necessary  for  each  individual 
was  growing  less  every  day,  and  would  in  time— from  the  develop- 
ment of  machinery — even  be  extinguished  altogether.  It  was  de- 
sirable that  the  knowledge  which  was  most  necessary  should  be 
acquired  first,  and  afterwards  supplemented  as  far  as  possible.  In 
the  second  place,  the  means  of  imparting  this  instruction  had  to 
be  considered.  On  the  principle  that  every  trade  might  be  supposed 
to  know  its  own  wants  and  requirements  better  than  even  the  most 
intelligent  observer,  it  would  seem  that  the  instructions  proper  for 
any  particular  trade  would  be  best  given  through  some  machinery 
organized  by  that  trade  itself.  In  no  other  way  could  the  precise 
knowledge  which  would  be  directly  useful  be  learned  without  "   * 
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ture  with  other  knowledge  that  would  not  be  directly  useful.  He 
would  advocate  the  establishment  of  trade  schools,  each  trade  for 
itself,  in  which  the  young  artisan  could  be  instructed  in  such  matters 
as  did  not  come  within  his  indentures  of  apprenticeship.  While  he 
was  in  the  workshop  acquiring  the  practice  and  the  skill  necessary  to 
make  him  a  good  workman,  his  mental  faculties  would  in  the  school 
pass  through  an  apprenticeship  that  might  be  made  to  run  side  by 
side  with  the  other.  He  would  have  the  spirit — the  life — the 
principle  that  lay  behind  his  occupation — and  such  teaching  would 
give  him  a  new  interest  in  his  occupation,  and  open  up  to  him  a 
new  world.  Boys  and  youths  could  be  instructed  in  classes,  while 
lectures  and  an  amplified  system  of  instruction  might  be  adopted 
for  adults.  He  would  also  advocate  museums,  &c.,  in  connection 
with  each  trade,  containing  such  objects  as  would  illustrate  its  his- 
tory and  progress,  foreign  methods  of  manufacture,  &c. ;  and  it 
would  also  be  desirable  that  some  authorized  body  should  have 
the  power  of  granting  diplomas  of  efficiency  to  such  as  could  pass 
a  proper  examination.  But,  while  he  believed  the  scheme  to  be 
the  best  for  the  improvement  of  our  manufactures,  he  feared  it 
would  not  be  immediately  practicable,  from  the  action  of  trade 
rivalries,  and  from  the  indifference  shown  by  manufacturers  gene- 
raliy  towards  the  movement.  He  would,  therefore,  propose  that 
the  professors  should  make  themselves  acqu^nted  with  the  wants 
and  the  customs  of  trades,  and  bind  down  their  teachings  to  the 
points  required.  In  conclusion,  he  referred  to  the  elementary 
education  of  the  working  classes,  now  at  such  low  water-mark, 
and  which  would  prove  a  sad  hinderance  to  the  spread  of  tech- 
nical education,  and  hoped  that  the  change  which  they  all  looked 
for  would  be  comprehensive,  and  include  the  teaching  of  elementary 
science  in  elementary  schools. 

Professor  Hennesst  read  a  paper,  in  which  he  said  the  results 
of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1867,  which  demonstrated  the 
importance  of  scientific  technology  with  reference  to  arts  and 
manufactures,  might  also  assist  in  pointing  out  the  conditions  under 
which  technological  studies  should  be  pursued.  He  cited  the 
evidence  of  various  authorities  to  show  that  the  relative  position 
of  foreign  countries  and  Great  Britain  had  become  changed,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  this  country  ;  and  he  observed  that  the  countries 
in  which  great  industnal  progress  had  been  made  were  those  in 
which  technological  studies  had  been  most  systematically  prosecuted. 
The  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  this  country  was  unfavour- 
able to  the  establishment  of  special  schools  for  technical  instruction. 
They  appeared  to  look,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  old  Universities 
as  the  source  from  which  the  impulse  in  favour  of  applied  science 
should  come.  He  entirely  dissented  from  this  view.  The  study 
of  applied  science  should  be  carried  on  in  the  very  places  where 
its  application  was  actually  taking  place,  namely,  in  mining  and 
manufacturing  towns.  The  commission  appointed  by  the  French 
Government  adopted  this  view,  and  recommended  four  great  towns 
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— ^Ljons  in  the  east,  Lille  in  the  north,  Marseilles  in  the  sooth,  and 
Bouen  in  the  west — as  centres  for  new  industrial  colleges.     These 
were  the  most  important  manufacturing  towns  in  their  respectiTe 
districts.      The  French  Commissioners  distinctly  held  that  in  all 
the  great  centres  of  manufacturing  industry  the  proximity  of  work- 
shops of  all  kinds  would  greatly  facilitate  applied  studies.     The 
Select  Committee  of  the   House   of  Commons  on  scientific  tech- 
nological   instruction,   in   their  report  published    this   year,    were 
equally  explicit.     They  affirmed  that  colleges  of  applied  science  and 
special  schools  were  most  likely  to  be  successful  if  established 
in  the  centres  of   industry,  because  the  choice  of  such   centres 
tended   to  promote   the  combination  of   science  with   practice  on 
the  part  both  of  the  professors  and  of  the  pupils,  and  to  enable 
many  to  attend  them  to  whom  the  expense  of  living  oat  a  distaooe 
from  home  would  be  an  insuperable  obstacle.    The  idea  of  appealing 
to  the  old  universities  for  a  scientific  impulse  to  technical  educatioa 
arose  from  an  erroneous  estimate  of  their  influence  on  various  kinds 
of   intellectual  development.      They  were  centres  of    intellectail 
activity  of  a  peculiar  and  valuable  kind,  but  not  of  all  intellectual 
activity.      Despite  the   imperfect  system   of   technical  instmcticA 
in  England,  there  was  in  Manchester  and  Birmingham  a  hundred- 
fold more  intelligent  activity  with  reference  to  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  science  than  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     If  these  views 
were  correct,  the   School  of   Mines  in  Jermyn   Street  should  be 
transferred  to  Cornwall,  South  Wales,  or  the  north  of  England, 
and  the  College  of  Applied  Science  in  Dublin  should  be  removed 
to  Belfast.     Additional  colleges  of  applied  science  should  be  esta- 
blished.     In  every   manufacturing  town,   great   or   small,   schools 
intended  for  the  preparation  of  future  workmen  should  be  organized. 
In  order  to  render  schools  of  this  class  eifcctive,  further  and  greater 
efforts  should  be  made  to  promote  general  primary  education ;  for 
such  schools  could  not  admit  any  persons  as  pupils  except  those 
who  already  possessed  at  least  some  moderate  degree  of  information. 
It  was  essential  to  the  complete  success  of  a  system  of  education  that 
appointments  should  depend  upon  merit,  and  not  upon  religions, 
political,  or  private  influences.     In  conclusion,  he  again  adverted 
to  the  absence  of  primary  education  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  success  in  imparting  techDical  education. 

Miss  Jessie  BouOHERErr,  in  her  paper,  said  her  object  was  to 
arouse  an  interest  in  technical  schools,  and  especially  to  try  to  obtain 
for  women  a  fair  share  of  the  advantages  which  schools  of  that  class 
are  capable  of  conferring.  Having  brought  together  a  large  body 
of  evidence  to  show  that  America,  Germany,  and  France  are  sur- 
passing England  in  manufactures,  owing  to  the  excellent  instruction 
and  training  given  to  youths  in  those  countries,  while  comparatively 
little  is  done  for  the  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  England, 
Miss  Boucherett  observed  that  not  only  was  the  sphere  of  employ- 
ment for  women  very  contracted,  but  in  those  branches  which  hail 
hitherto  been  considered  their  own,  men,  in  consequence  of  their 
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saperiority  in  art  education,  were  displacing  women.  Men  had 
lately  set  up  in  Paris,  with  great  success,  as  bonnet  and  dress 
makers ;  in  fact,  the  most  fashionable  milliners  were.  men.  To 
avert  the  threatened  calamity  to  women — of  their  being  wholly 
driven  from  the  labour  market — technical  schools  had  been  esta- 
blished in  France— one,  if  not  two,  by  the  Empress,  one  by  a 
charitable  society  in  Paris,  two  others  in  the  same  city ;  and  besides 
these,  one  at  Lyons,  one  at  Dijon,  and  others  in  other  towns.  These 
private  efforts  were,  however,  considered  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
greatness  of  the  task,  and  the  Government  of  France  had  at  last 
recognised  that  the  young  girls  of  the  nation  deserved  to  receive 
at  least  a  small  share  of  the  care  and  paternal  solicitude  which  had 
been  so  long  bestowed  on  the  boys.  M.  Duruy,  in  the  circular 
of  October,  1867,  which  so  aroused  the  wrath  of  M.  Dupanloup, 
recommended  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  country  towns  and 
districts  to  extend  the  system  of  technical  instruction  more  widely, 
by  establishing,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  schools  of  perseverance ; 
that  is  to  say,  schools  for  children  of  twelve  years  old  and  upwards,  in 
which,  besides  some  amount  of  literary  teaching,  technical  in- 
struction should  be  given.  This  circular.  Miss  Boucherett  said, 
^^  showed  that  the  French  G-overnment  has  repented  of  its  error  in 
excluding  girls  from  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  technical  education ; 
but,  as  M.  Duruy  seems  to  be  aware,  it  will  take  many  years  to 
establish  technical  schools  for  girls  all  over  the  country.  In  the 
meanwhile,  as  the  women  now  employed  in  trades  requiring  skill 
and  a  knowledge  of  art  die  off,  their  places  will  be  filled  by  men. 
In  some  trades  women  will  probably  cease  to  be  employed  at  all, 
and  when  once  a  trade  has  been  closed  to  women,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  for  them  to  get  into  it  again.  If  we  are  not  too  proud  to 
learn  from  our  neighbours'  mistakes,  we  shall  endeavour  to  establish 
technical  education  for  boys  and  girls  at  the  same  time.  To  build 
separate  schools  and  colleges  would  be  a  great  expense ;  and  as 
there  is,  fortunately,  but  little  prejudice  in  England  against  the 
instruction  of  boys  and  girls  under  the  same  roof,  there  is  no  reason 
for  undertaking  the  expense.  All  that  would  be  required  would  be 
a  few  paid  lady  superintendents  in  each  school  or  college  to  preserve 
order,  and  the  fees  paid  by  the  girls  would  probably  more  than 
suffice  for  this  purpose.  The  lecture  and  school  rooms  would  have 
to  be  built  to  accommodate  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  would 
be  required  if  boys  only  were  admitted ;  but  the  expense  of  larger 
rooms  would  be  slight  compared  to  the  great  benefits  which  would 
be  conferred  on  the  girls  ;  and  girls  as  well  as  boys  have  a  moral 
claim  to  the  benevolent  consideration  of  the  public.  If  these 
schools  should  be  erected  by  public  subscription,  it  is  probable  that 
ladies  would  subscribe ;  girls  would,  therefore,  have  a  further  claim 
on  that  ground.  If  they  should  be  built  and  maintained  by  local 
taxation  and  Government  grants,  the  claim  of  girls  would  be  still 
stronger,  as  women  ratepayers  and  taxpayers  would  be  compelled 
to  contribute  their  share  towards  the  expense.    Besides  the  actual 
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female  ratepayers,  there  would  also  be  a  considerable  number  of  men 
ratepayers  who  have  daughters  but  no  sons,  or  whose  sons  would  |n> 
into  occupations  which  are  independent  of  technical  instructioDy  whik 
their  daughters  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  such  instmo- 
tion.  As  these  men  would  have  to  pay  the  tax  for  technical  educa- 
tion, it  would  be  only  just  that  their  daughters  should  receive  a 
share  of  the  benefits  which  the  tax  is  intended  to  confer.'' 

DISOUSSION. 

The  Bey.  Caxon  GK)Tkr  eaid,  among  the  papers  read  was  an  ezoellent  one  hj  ft 
working  man  TMr.  Hibbs),  whioh  showed  how  much  reason  we  had  to  be  prood 
of  what  self -culture  could  do  in  England  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  that  lay  in 
the  way.  That  paper  seemed  to  point  out  very  clearly  what  was  wanted  in  our 
present  system  of  education,  though  he  did  not  think  it  was  successful  in  showing 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  On  the  contrary,  the  paper  of  Professor  Karl  Dam- 
nmnn  was  full  of  matter — full  of  detail  with  regard  to  what  had  been  done  and 
what  was  being  done  in  Q-ermany.  The  modes  he  indicated  were  worthy  of  the 
deepest  consideration.  But  he  wanted  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  general  prinoiplM 
with  ree!u*d  to  technical  education.  What  aid  they  mean  by  it  ?  He  thought  it 
meant  uuit  special  education  which  was  to  be  giren  to  all  pades  of  society  for  tht 
special  duties  of  after-life.  The  mode  in  which  special  education  had  beoi 
eiTen  in  all  classes,  hitherto,  had  been  by  that  system  of  apprenticeship  wfaidi 
began  at  14  and  lasted  till  21.    Technical  education  had  hitherto  been  nven  by 

SriTate  tuition.  Now,  if  they  looked  at  the  results  of  this,  no  one  could  oe  satif" 
ed,  and  that  was  really  what  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  cry  for  technioal  education. 
It  was  not  that  they  had  not  had  technical  education  in  every  form  and  throu^ 
every  profession  iJready,  but  it  was  that  the  technical  education  which  had  been 

?:iyen  nad  been  defective.  It  was  the  same  with  working  men  as  with  the  pro- 
essions  of  law,  medicine,  and  architecture.  What  was  wanted  was  another  and  a 
higher  kind  of  technical  education  than  that  whioh  had  prevailed.  And  how  was 
this  to  be  done  ?  They  wanted  to  carry  on  that  education  of  all  sorts  in  the 
schools  that  exist.  They  wanted  the  Schools  of  Perseverance  as  they  chose  to  call 
them  in  France,  or  other  schools  like  them,  attached  to  our  preat  schools  in  all  the 

§reat  centres  of  industry.  Then  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  thing  should  be 
one.  He  would  have  attached  to  all  the  great  schools  throughout  the  country 
cchools  of  advanced  classes  for  specialities ;  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  law  he 
would  have  the  teaching  in  that  school,  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  other 
education,  at  a  certain  time  begin  to  take  a  definite  tone  to  fit  the  student  for 
future  life.  He  would  have  similar  classes  attached  to,  and  naturally  growing  out 
of  primary  schools  for  the  working  classes ;  so  that  a  young  man  might  gradually 
pass  on  to  a  higher  and  a  still  higher  education  in  those  special  subjects  which 
would  be  immediately  connected  with  his  after-life.  If  they  asked  blow  all  this 
was  to  be  done,  he  would  point  to  the  endowments  which  existed  in  the  great 
centres  of  population.  He  did  not  wish  to  conjure  up  the  spirit  of  the  storm,  but 
he  contended  that  if  those  endowments  were  applied  to  givine  a  high  education  in 
our  great  towns,  leaving  elementary  education  to  be  provided  by  more  simfde 


means,  they  would  be  able  to  place  our  education  on  what  it  was  not  then — a  level 
with  that  of  Prussia,  or  even  the  technical  education  given  in  France.  In  renrd 
to  the  will  of  the  founders  of  these  institutions  he  could  not  admit  that  endow* 
ments  were  anything  more  than  artificial  creations  of  society,  which  Uiey  did  not 
want  to  have  boimd  down  by  the  mariua  7nanus  of  a  founder  who  passed  away  a 
hundred  years  ago,  but  to  be  held  by  the  potential  grasp  of  a  living  people.  These 
were  just  a  few  of  the  principles  that  he  would  lay  down. 

Mr.  AiTKEN  expressed  his  regret  that  there  was  but  one  Birmingham  manufacturer 
present  in  the  department  thaJb  morning.  The  importance  of  technical  education 
was  now  generally,  though  quietly,  recognised.  The  department  had  heard  a  good 
deal  from  preceding  speakers  of  what  they  had  to  dread  from  the  Exhibition  of 
18G7 ;  that  was  to  sny,  the   found  in  that  Exhibition  the  evidence  of  a  thorou^ 
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mtem  of  teohnioal  eduoaiion  preyailin^  in  those  countries  that  had  contributed  to 
tne  Eihibition.  He  would  confine  his  observations  to  the  state  of  matters  in 
Birmingham.  There  were  employed  in  the  different  industries  of  that  town  no 
fewer  tnan  50,000  male  persons,  and  the  number  of  those  industries  was  not  less 
than  50.  In  the  brass  foundry  trade,  gun  trade,  jewellery  trade,  electrotype  trade, 
the  manufacture  of  machinery,  tools,  buttons,  tin-plate,  and  the  japanning^  trade, 
30,000  persons  were  employea,  and  there  was  not  one  of  those  trades  which  did 
not  inyolye  in  its  successful  operation  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  mechanics,  &c.  It 
might  be  said  that  hitherto  the^  had  gone  on  very  well ;  but  he  thought  there 
comd  be  no  doubt  that  with  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  processes  they  would 
succeed  a  great  deal  better.  The  man  who  had  done  the  most  to  further  technical 
education,  Mr.  Whitworth,  who  had  set  apart  £100,000  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
it,  himself  rose  from  the  ranks,  and  this  it  would  be  allowed  spoke  a  great  deal  for 
the  necessity  of  technical  education.  Mr.  Hibbs  in  his  Me  paper  advocated 
special  trade  schools,  but  if  the  thing  were  to  be  viewed  in  that  light,  they  could 
not  ask  for  Gt>vemment  assistance.  He  thought  the  leading  principles  of  science 
ought  to  be  taught  in  the  great  schools,  and  that  the  application  of  them  ^ould  be 
left  to  the  manufacturers  themselves.  He  had  the  honour  of  being  selected  by  the 
Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  accompany  thirty  worune  men  to  the 
Paris  Inhibition.  All  those  men  sent  in  admirable  reports  upon  \nutt  they  saw, 
and  thej  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  England  in  regard  to  science  and  art 
as  apphed  to  industry  was  deficient.  He  did  not  think  it  could  be  doubted  that  it 
was  necessary  to  give  a  large  increase  of  scientific  instruction  and  art  instruction 
also  to  the  working  men  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Cooke  Tatlob  observed,  in  saying  a  few  words  on  this  subject,  that  he 
wished  to  proclaim  himself  at  the  outset  as  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  what 
was  called  technical  education.  He  opposed  it  from  every  possible  aspect ;  first,  on 
the  economical  aspect  set  forth  in  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Hibbs ;  and,  secondly, 
from  the  educational  ofpect,  which  was  chiefly  alluded  to  in  the  other  papers  they 
had  heard  that  morning.  According  to  Mr.  Hibbs  the  object  of  technical  educa- 
tion was  to  secure  or  retain  our  national  opulence,  and  this  was  to  be  brought 
about  by  making  every  working  man  capable  of  performing  all  the  operations  of 
production.  Now,  so  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  economic 
science  this  appeared  to  be  a  view  eminently  unsoimd.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
if  the  (question  before  them,  viz.,  "In  what  form  and  by  what  means  can 
instruction  in  Science  and  Art  be  provided  so  as  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
our  manufactures  ?  "  could  have  been  put  to  Adam  Switb,  he  would  nave  answered 
it  in  a  very  different  way,  and  in  fact,  in  the  way  in  which  he  had  answered  it  in 
an  early  chapter  in  his  work  upon  the  division  of  labour.  Any  one  acquainted  with 
the  outlines  of  economic  science  was  aware  that  since  the  foundations  of  the 
science,  the  opinion  expressed  by  all  conversant  with  it  was,  that  there  was  nothine 
which  was  calculated  to  promote  and  improve  manufactures  so  much  as  division  of 
labour.  How  the  division  of  labour  was  to  operate,  if  every  particular  workman  was 
to  look  forward  to  performing  all  the  operations  of  production,  he,  for  his  part,  was 
unable  to  conceive.  Moreover,  he  should  be  sorry  to  rest  his  economical  argument 
on  the  testimony  of  Adam  Smith  alone.  Mr.  MiU,  who  had  also  looked  very 
deeply  into  this  question,  and  who  had  drawn  a  parallel  between  the  artisans  and 
labourers  on  the  continent  and  those  at  home,  stated,  that  whereas  the  artisans  of 
the  continent  were  more  capable  of  turning  their  attention  to  different  branches  of 
production,  English  artisans  showed  more  ability  in  any  single  branch.  This 
being  the  case  ne  would  like  to  know  what  technical  education  would  do  in  the 
matter.  He  was  one  of  a  special  committee  appointed  to  adjudge  prizes  lately 
offered  by  Mr.  Lloyd  for  the  best  essay  upon  tne  subject  of  the  employment 
of  working  men  in  casual  distress ;  and  the  one  thing  which  struck  him  most,  when 
perusing  me  essays  sent  in,  was  the  difficulty  which  working  men  experienced  in 
transferring  their  labour  from  one  employment  to  another.  Was  there  a  great 
catastrophe  in  the  trade,  was  there  anything  calculated  to  prevent  their  employ- 
ment in  the  work  to  which  thev  had  been  trained,  the  great  difficulty  was  how  to 
employ  them  in  any  other  work.  He  would  like  to  know  whether  this  difficulty 
would  be  ^ot  over  by  technical  instruction.  He  would  now  view  the  matter  from 
101  educational  point  of  view.    If  they  took  the  object  of  education  to  be  th%^^_ 
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derelopment,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  character,  and  the  edacing  of  all  the  inziate 
qualities  of  man,  surely  the  teaching  of  technicalities  was  not  calculated  in  the 
highest  degree  to  do  that.  Again,  this  principle  of  technical  education  was  not  new; 
it  had  already  heen  tried,  as  rrofessor  Hennessy  and  others  had  shown.  Befer- 
ence  had  heen  made  to  the  establishment  of  mechanics'  institutions,  the  establish- 
ment of  Schools  of  Art  and  Desi^,  especially  to  the  School  of  Mines  in  Jermjn 
Street,  and  the  Academy  of  Applied  Sciences  in  Ireland,  where  the  efforts  that  bod 
been  put  forth  had  resulted  in  consistent  failure.  How,  then,  did  thej  propose  to 
remeay  this  failure  ?  According  to  some  of  the  papers,  with  a  Tiew  to  induce 
persons  to  become  technically  educated,  they  did  not  provide  them  with  a  desire 
for  education,  but  they  increased  the  number  of  schools  in  which  there  was  alreMtf 
a  deficiency  of  scholars.  This  certainly  did  not  seem  to  be  the  way  calculated  to 
bring  about  what  was  desired.  Now,  in  confining  attention  to  technical  eduoatioD, 
they  were  diverting  their  minds  from  what  really  was  the  great  want  of  the  age, 
a  better  system  of  general  education.  He  held  that  it  was  a  grierous  and  most 
unfortunate  thing  that  this  question  of  technical  education  had  been  thrust  forwanl 
to  disorder  the  prospect  that  was  beginning  to  open  up  to  the  people.  For  these 
reason?,  economic  and  educational,  be  opposed  to  the  best  of  his  abQity  technioal 
instruction. 

Mr.  Joseph  Payne  commented  on  the  small  attendance  of  Birmingham  tradeemen 
then  present,  regarding  that  circumstance  as  eyidence  of  the  little  interest  taken 
in  the  matter.  It  only  showed,  ho  obsonred,  that,  after  all  that  had  been  said  and 
done  in  the  country,  there  was  a  great  disinclination  to  entertain  the  subject  of 
technical  education  at  all.  The  education  of  the  people  was  the  cry  everywhere, 
and  thousands  of  schemes  were  proposed,  but  as  soon  as  any  one  practical  edieme 
was  about  to  be  put  into  execution,  it  was  almost  invariablv  given  the  cold 
shoulder ;  so  that  instead  of  this  question  being  one  that  was  really  stirring  society 
to  its  depths,  he  maintained  that  it  had  not  even  gone  below  the  surface.  GRifl 
question  of  technical  education  was  liable  to  many  objections,  and  some  of  them 
had  been  forcibly  stated  by  the  last  speaker.  If  the  groat  tide  which  that  gentleman 
supposed  had  now  set  in,  and  which  was  flowing  in  the  direction  of  popular 
education,  woidd  bo  stopped  by  this  minor  question,  ho  believed  it  woula  be  far 
better  to  allow  the  whole  question  of  technical  education  to  subside  for  the  present, 
and  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  primary  education.  He  agreed  with  Dr. 
Dammann  that  there  could  be  no  true,  vital,  earnest,  and  effectual  technical 
education  without  previous  preparation,  and  that  that  preparation  must  very  much 
oome  from  an  improved  system  of  primary  education  in  this  country.  Some 
measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  world  which  lies 
around  them — the  thines  with  which  they  came  in  contact  in  daily  life,  and  that 
would  constitute  an  aomirablo  preparation  for  technical  education,  which,  in  its 
place,  was  a  most  valuable  thing.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  end  they  must 
begin  with  the  very  clods  of  the  earth  on  which  they  stand.  The  results  which 
were  now  paid  for  never  included  the  opening  of  the  children's  eyes  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  wonderful  phenomena  by  whicn  they  were  continually  surrounaed, 
and  which  continually  asked  to  be  examined  and  appreciated.  Ae  long  as  they 
were  content  with  this  sort  of  primary  education,  which  was  paid  for  by  its  results, 
they  could  not  be  prepared  for  that  tndy  technical  education  upon  which  he  verily 
believed  the  real  interests  of  this  country  depended. 

Mr.  W.  Matthews,  Jun.,  said  that  amone  the  great  number  of  advocates  of  what 

was  called  technical  education,  it  appeared  that  there  was  some  little  confusion ; 

they  did  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  technical  education  and  scientific 

education.    Although  he  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  Mr.  Hibbe's  paper  he 

confessed  he  was  not  able  to  agree  with  him  in  the  practical  recommendations  that 

paper  contained ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  views  which  had  been  expounded 

in  this  section  by  Mr.  Aitken  and  other  speakers  on  the  subject  were  more  deserr- 

ing  of  attention.     The  question  at  issue  appeared  to  be  whether  they  were  to  have 

scientific  education  first  and  technical  education  afterwards,  or  whether  they  were 

to  combine  the  two  kinds  of  education  togeAer,  in  what  were  (aJled  technical 

ehools  for  each  description  of  our  trades  and  manufactures.    It  seemed  to  him 

hat  if  schools  for  the  teaching  of  chemical  science  were  connected  with  the  great 

Mufacturee,  they  would  have  a  large  number  of  teachers  eoattei^  over  the 
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countrj  all  doing  the  same  work.    All  the  chemical  manufactures,  f(>r  instance, 
required  some  knowledge  of  chemistry,  in  order  that  they  mizht  be  successf  uUj 
carried  on.     Supposing  that  a  chemical  school  was  connected  wiui  the  manufacture 
of  electro-plated  goods,  and  the  principles  of  chemistry  in  the  abstract  were  taught 
there,  the  teacher  would  do  a  work  which  would  be  involyed  in  a  number  of  other 
trades  in  the  district  requiring  a  knowledge  of  chemical  science.    But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tendency  to   narrow  the  teaching  to  what  that  particular  trade 
required,  the  work  done  would  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  teacher  of  the  principles 
of  chemical  science ;  because  the  workman  who  had  learnt  chemistry  unoer  such  a 
teacher,  if  at  any  time  he  should  haye  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  better  appoint- 
ment in  some  other  trade,  inyolying  some  different  application  of  chemical  prin- 
ciples, would  be  unable  to  take  that  appointment,  because  he  had  not  receiyed  a  good 
scientific  training.    It  seemed  to  him  also  that  under  the  narrower  kind  of  tub- 
ing which  was  inyolyed  in  the  word  technical,  the  workman  would  also  be  under 
many  disadvantases.    In  order  to  be  able  to  do  one  thing  well,  they  must  know  a 
little  more  than  that  thing  itself.     If  they  were  merely  looking  at  the  trade  from  a 
purely  material  point  of  yiew  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  some  of  the  most 
yaluable  discoyeries  had  resulted  not  from  merely  technical,  but  from  purely  scien- 
tific inyestigation.    Then  technical  training,  whilst  it  might  improye  the  trades 
they  had  already  in  operation,  was  not  likel;^  to  lead  to  the  eetaUiriunent  of  per- 
fectly new  trades,  a  most  yaluable  element  m  the  production  of  national  weuth. 
In  what  way  scientific  education  might  best  be  carried  on  in  this  country  was 
another  aspect  of  the  discussion.     It  seemed  to  him  that  it  woidd  not  be  efficiently 
done  until  Goyemment  gaye  far  more  assistance  to  that  branch  of  education  than 
they  were  doing  at  present.    It  was  perfectly  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Bcientiflo  education  of  artisans  in  that  town  should  be  carried  on  merely  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  private  subscribers  to  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  or  in 
any  other  similar  educational  establishment.    They  would  neyer  get  on  a  proper 
footing  in  this  respect  until  Goyemment  came  to  recognise  the  fact  that  what  they 
were  now  doing  for  primary  education  in  this  country  they  ought  also  to  be  doing 
for  higher  education. 

Mr.  Newtox  said  they  were  told  that  technical  education  was  to  improye  the 
workman  in  his  art.  If  they  looked  to  mediicval  times,  to  the  Venetian  glass,  the 
ancient  ironwork,  and  enamelling,  they  would  find  that  the  workmen  then  were 
far  superior  to  the  workmen  of  the  present  day,  not  only  as  it  respected  England, 
but  France,  and  all  Europe.  Now  it  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  these  men 
had  the  technical  education  which  was  deemed  necessary  at  the  present  time. 
The  second  reason  why  ho  thought  technical  education  was  hardly  (»lled  for  was 
noticed  in  Mr.  Hibbs's  paper,  and  it  was  that  machinery  was  being  substituted  for 
manual  labour.  For  the  last  twenty-fiye  years  he  had  watched  the  progress  of 
machinery,  and  he  was  perfectly  certain  wllat  it  did  could  not  be  equalled  by  the 
human  hand.  Still  machinists  and  men  working  in  iron  required  something  more 
than  they  at  present  poFsessed.  lie  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  inyentorj, 
and  he  founa  one  great  defect  in  them:  tne  working-men  inyentors  more 
especially  were  unable  to  draw,  and  thus  express  their  ideas  on  paper,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  before  a  man  could  satisfy  himself  that  his  invention  was 
worth  haying,  he  spent  a  large  amount  of  time,  to  say  nothing  of  money,  in  making 
a  model  or  some  contriyance  which  would  demonstrate  its  yalue.  Now  mechanicu 
drawing  could  be  learnt  by  any  one  who  had  eyesight ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
such  drawing  had  the  same  relation  to  the  working  mechanic  as  words  had  to 
the  literary  man.  Decorative  art  ought  to  be  reco^ised  more  than  it  was  in 
Birmingham.  He  hod  heard  it  repeated  so  many  times  that  England  was  far 
behind  EuW)pe  in  this  matter,  that  he  ought  by  tliat  time  to  believe  it ;  but  he 
believed  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact,  and  that  we  were  far  ahead  of  Europe.  It 
was  only  within  the  Lost  few  years  that  jewellery  had  assumed  anything  of  a 
reasonable  form ;  it  had  previously  been  a  mass  of  rubbish. 

Professor  Chamberlain  thought  it  was  a  strange  thing  that  manufacturers  did 
not  take  a  much  more  extended  view  of  this  question,  and  that  they  did  not  show 
that  they  had  at  least  some  little  interest  in  it.  Whenever  he  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  talkins  to  them  on  the  subject,  he  had  found  them  to  be  actuated  ' 
only  one  idea,  and  that  was  that  they  must  somehow  or  other  get  hold  of 
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because  it  would  enable  them  to  sell  their  goods  and  find  a  more  extended  market 
for  them.    Now,  eyerj  person  who  knew  anything  about  art  would  say  that  no 
good  could  possibly  come  from  such  a  source,  and  that  nothing  would  be  done 
until  they  desired  art,  stroTe  for  it,  and  gave  up  time  to  poBsesa  it  from  a  Tery 
different' motive.     One  gentleman,  who  hod  spoken  very  reaeonahlj  upon  the 
question,  had  advised  them  to  ^liit  until  primary  education  was  more  aiffosed. 
That  might  be  on  excellent  thing  for  the  next  veneration,  but  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  present  ?    He  would  not  wait  for  an  nour  if  he  saw  any  poesiUe  meui 
of  attaining  the  end  they  had  in  view.    The  only  machinery  they  had  at  tin 
present  time  for  producing  art  workmen  was  that  of  the  School  of  Design,  regard- 
ing which  he  amed  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  £>inL 
liio  School  of  Design  hardly  gave  any  sort  of  art  instruction  at  all.     Pupils  mint 
first  of  oil  understand  the  nature  of  the  material  they  had  to  work  in,  and  the 
kind  of  work  they  hod  to  do.    No  such  instruction  as  that  was  giren  in  any  ait 
school  throughout  England  as  far  as  he  knew.    A  plaster  cast  was  set  before  s 
boy,  but  he  had  not  the  smalle&t  notion  of  what  it  was.    He  was  told  it  wm 
beautiful,  but  he  was  not  told  that  that  peculiar  form  of  beauty  was  called  out  fay 
certain  circumstances  which  might  or  might  not  have  passed  away.     It  had  ben 
said  that  Englishmen  did  not  care  for  art,  but  it  was  oecause  art  was  mixed  up 
with  so  much  nonsense.    There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  art  in  England  when 
the  whole  nation  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  art,  because  there  was  no  art  to 
be  had  except  sham  art.     In  all  schools  of  design,  if  they  said  it  was  necessary  to 
eiye  the  workman  instruction,  he  must  first  be  taught  something  of  the  nature  ol 
the  material  he  used. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Burqess  said  one  of  the  speakers  had  obserred  that  it  wis  a 
perfect  mystery  to  him  that  there  should  be  sucn  a  very  thin  audience  to  hear  and 
take  part  m  the  discussion  of  this  most  important  subject,  and  he  could  not  give  s 
reason  for  it.  Ho  (Canon  Burgess)  would  give  the  reason,  and  that  was  that  there 
was  not  one  person  in  fifty  who  knew  what  technical  education  meant,  and  there- 
fore they  tooK  no  interest  in  it.  It  had  been  very  much  brought  before  the  puU» 
both  in  Parliament  and  in  other  places  ;  but  he  had  not  yet  seen  that  there  was 
any  interest,  at  least  to  any  extent,  taken  at  all  in  the  subject.  He  thouAt  the 
^rreat  reason  was  that  the  people  could  not  understand  what  it  meant.  Whether 
it  was  that  there  were  to  he  ecoooIs  established  for  art  and  science  in  order  that 
artisans  should  go  to  them  and  perfect  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  art-,  so  as  to 
apply  it  to  manufactures,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  established  in  their  educational 
institutions  as  they  already  existed,  he  did  not  think  that  anybody  knew  much  about 
that.  GoTemment  was  giving  very  great  encouragement  in  primanr  schools  to  art 
in  its  very  elementary  form.  He  agreed  with  tlio  last  speaker,  that  if  a  person  did 
not  know  the  use  of  the  thing  he  was  set  to  do,  he  did  it  witli  no  zest,  in  short, 
never  arrived  at  anything  like  perfection.  If  a  boy  in  answer  to  a  question  had 
said  he  would  like  to  be  a  carpenter,  he  had  asked  nim  whether  it  woidd  not  be  a 
nice  thing  to  be  able,  when  a  gentleman  came  to  order  a  piece  of  furniture,  to  take 
a  pencil  and  show  him  on  paper  exoctljr  what  his  meaning  was.  Our  population 
or  our  artisans  should  be  better  acqiuinted  than  they  were  with  what  was  called 
art  in  producing  manufactures. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Dixon,  M.P.)  said,  in  the  first  place,  he  would  eive  an 
additional  reason  for  the  small  attendance  of  manufacturers  in  Birmin^iam  to 
that  which  had  been  given  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Burgess.  During  the  whole  of  the 
day  there  had  been,  in  another  section  of  the  Congress,  a  very  important  discussion 
afirecting  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham,  ana  the  question  had 
been  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Mundella,  who  was  a  great  authority  on  the  ques- 
tion of  arbitration  and  courts  of  conciliation.  Dr.  Dammann's  paper  had  warned 
them  against  the  danger  of  technical  education  if  they  should  sees  in  it  no  other 
object  than  that  of  increasing  our  productive  powers,  and  neglect  the  man. 
Now  he  thought  he  might  say  on  behalf  of  all  those  who  were  in  favour  of 
technical  education,  that  they  agreed  with  Dr.  Dammann,  desiring  in  no  way  to 
neglect  those  better  and  higher  objects  which  technical  education  was  intended  to 
lead  to,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for.  But  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  those  who, 
trished  to  ur^e  upon  the  Government  the  necessity  for  extending  technical  eduoa- 
Uon  must  bring  forward,  not  some  reasons  only,  but  all  the  reasons  in  its  favour 
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and  gire  a  prominence  to  economic  reaaons.    If  thej  could  show  that  bj  tech- 
nical education  they  would  increase  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the 
taxation  that  resulted  from  it,  they  would  adduce  an  argument  of  no  small  force, 
though  it  might  not  be  the  principal  argument.     Dr.  Dammann  had  called  their 
attention  to  one  yery  important  feature  on  the  Continent,  viz.,  the  prominence 
that  was  given  to  the  training  of  those  who  were  to  become  the  teachers  of  a 
branch   of  education  which,  unfortunately,  had  been  much  neglected  in  this 
country,  and  to  which  attention  could  not  be  too  often  directed.    It  was  important 
to  the  advocates  of  yoluntaryism  at  the  Congress,  to  learn  that  even  in  Prussia, 
where,  perhaps,  more  assistance  was  given  by  GK>Temment  to  education  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  voluntaryism  found  so  wide  a  field  for  its  opera- 
tions beyond  wmit  was  done  bv  the  State.    They  were  told  of  very  large  and 
prosperous  associations  of  worlin^  men  formed  in  Prussia  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  still  further  that  instruction  that  was  so  largely  aided  by  the  State.    In 
the  paper  that  was  read  by  Mr.  McAdam  they  were  told  that  technical  colleges 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  self-supporting,  and  that  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  total 
amount  of  endowments  might  be  estimated  at  somewhere  between  wCoO,000  and 
^70,000,  that  even  there  there  was  a  cry  for  further  assistance.    Now,  inasmuch 
as  the  Scotch  were  a  highly  educated  people,  and  inasmuch  as  they  had  generally 
gupposed  that,  of  all  nations  of  the  world,  they  were  the  best  able  to  hdp  them- 
sebres,  this  fact  did  seem  to  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  aid  being  »ven 
by  Uie  Government  in  a  larger  measure  towards  helping  on  the  work  of  educa- 
tion.    He  was  also  glad  to  xnow  that,  in  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  science 
teaching  was  both  possible  and  desirable  in  elementary  schools.    With  respect  to  die 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Hibbs,  they  must  all  of  them  have  been  much  struck  by  its  very 
elevated  tone,  and  not  the  least  by  the  high  standard  to  whieh  it  was  directed  as  the 
basis  of  a  fitting  education  for  the  working  classes  of  this  country.  If  such  a  paper 
had  been  read  by  one  of  the  upper  classes,  its  recommendations  would  have  been 
called,  and  perhaps  righdv  called,  Utopian ;  but  coming,  as  it  did,  from  one  who 
had  never  steppea  beyona  the  narrow  limits  of  a  working  man,  its  recommenda- 
tions derived  peculiar  importance,  and  ouffht  to  be  treated  not  only  with  admira- 
tion, but  with  the  greatest  respect.    He  hoped  none  of  them  would  forget  what 
that  paper  told  them  were  the  aspirations  of  the  best  of  the  workine  men.    In  the 
next  paper  that  was  read  was  an  important  recommendation  which  they  must  all 
desire  to  see  carried  out — that  the]]  schools  of  art  and  science  which  might  receive 
the  assistance  of  the  GK)vernment  should  not  be  planted  at  a  distance  from  those 
who  were  to  benefit  by  them,  but  shoidd  be  erected  in  the  centres  of  manufacturing 
industry.    In  the  interesting  paper  of  Miss  Boucherett  there  was  one  mistake 
made,  or  at  least  an  opinion  expressed,  which  was  not  confirmed  by  others.    It  was 
•tated  that  at  the  Exhibition  in  Paris,  it  was  found  that  English  industry  was 
surpassed  by  foreign  industry.    Now  the  evidence  he  had  heard  ^ven  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  scientific  education  did  not  bear 
out  that  remark.    It  might  be  that  in  some  branches  foreign  nations  had  surpassed 
us ;  but  speaking  generaUy  it  was  said  that  we  were  still  not  only  in  advance,  but 
far  in  advance,  of  all  other  countries.    All  that  could  be  said  to  our  disparagement 
was  that,  in  proportion,  some  countries  were  advancing  more  rapidly  than  we 
were,  which  was  a  very  different  thing  from  saying  that  they  had  actually  sur- 
passed us.     In  the  remarks  that  were  subsequently  made  in  tliat  paper  about  the 
importance  not  only  of  technical  education  generally,  but  of  giving  to  women  the 
power  of  gaining  their  share  of  it,  he  thought  they  would  all  fully  concur ;  but  he 
would  make  no  further  remark  upon  it  than  this,  that  there  was  much  to  be  done 
with  reference  to  the  education  of  women  before  they  arrived  at  that  point,  and  he 
hoped  it  might  be  taken  as  one  additional  motive  for  doing  the  preparatory  work 
quickly  and  well.     With  reference  to  the  discussion  that  took  place  on  the  basis  of 
uie  papers,  he  thought  Mr.  Taylor  mistook  Mr.  Hibbs,  who  said  that  he  was  in 
favour  of  enabling  the  working  man  to  perform  all  the  operations  of  his  trade.  Mr. 
Hibbs  did  say  tlmt  he  was  in  favour  of  his  being  able  to  understand  all  the  opera- 
tions of  his  trade,  which  was  a  very  different  thing.     With  reference  to  the  difilculty 
which  prevented  the  English  artisan  changing  one  occupation  for  another  to  prevent 
his  fallinff  into  distress  when  his  original  trade  failed  to  provide  work  for  him, 
that  had  been  answered.    He  might,  however,  make  two  obeervations  concerning 
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it  In  the  first  place,  in  the  United  States,  where  there  waa,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
amount  of  what  was  called  technical  education,  or  at  anj  rate  a  yerj  much  larger 
amount  than  existed  in  England,  it  was  found  to  hring  about  a  particulnr  kind  of 
power.  In  fact,  it  brought  about  there  what  he  thought  it  would  bring  about 
here,  viz.,  the  power  of  adaptation  to  other  pursuits  in  a  much  greater  excess  than 
would  exist  where  there  was  a  deficiency  in  education,  and  especially  in  eeientifie 
education.  Mr.  Taylor  hod  said  that  they  wanted  scholars  rather  than  sduxils; 
but  he  must  reply  to  that,  that  Birmingham  supplied  an  instance  to  the^oontrair; 
for  here  they  did  not  want  the  scholars  for  scientific  training;  th^ wanted  tna 
schools,  and  the  means  for  maintaining  and  deyelopins  them.  He,  therefore, 
could  not  oeree  with  that  gentleman  in  thinking  that  technical  education  had,  at 
any  rate  in  uat  town,  failed  for  this  reason.  Mr.  Newton  began  his  remarks  by 
stating  that  he  was  decidedly  against  technicsJ  education  ;  but  he  would  not  refer 
to  his  speech  any  more  than  by  saying  that  the  latter  part  of  it  was  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  commencement  of  it,  for  he  adduced  several  yery  admirable  reasons 
why  technical  education  was  desirable.  Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  to  the 
meeting  to  state  what  were  the  difficulties  felt  bjr  many  members  of  the  eeleet 
committee  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  Goyemment  giying  aid  to  technical  or  scientific 
instruction.  It  was  felt  by  some  that  technical  education  was  a  kind  of  education 
which  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  thoEO  who  wished  it ;  that  it  was  required  only  by  a 
class  that  could  afford  to  pay  for  it ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  inquiry  was  unneces- 
sary and  Gt)Ternment  assistance  ought  not  to  be  given.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  even  the  middle  classes  was  not  so  mnefa 
that  they  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  for  scientific  education,  but  that  the 
schools  where  that  scientific  education  could  be  got  did  not  exist ;  or  at  an^  rate, 
that  in  some  places  they  did  not  exist ;  and  that  perhaps  nowhere  did  they  exist  m  that 
perfection  which  was  desirable.  It  was  also  to  be  remembered  that  those  sdiods 
which  did  exist,  and  which  had  been  as  successful  as  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute,  were  not  in  reality  self-supporting,  but  required  the  Utbour  and  the 
money  of  benevolent  individuals ;  and  so  long  as  that  was  the  case,  the  only  ques- 
tion was  whether  that  assistance  should  be  given  by  the  State  or  continued  by  moee 
who,  perhaps,  had  even  less  interest  in  its  success  and  development  than  the  State 
had.  Then  it  was  said  by  some  that  this  technical  education  was  not  required  by 
artisans,  whatever  might  be  the  case  with  the  higher  classes.  He  thouj^  Mr. 
ITibbs's  paper  might  be  taken  as  an  answer  to  that  assertion.  And  further,  itoodd 
1 0  shown  tnat  in  America  and  in  some  of  the  States  on  the  Continent,  where  they 
catered  into  the  most  direct  and  trying  competition,  scientific  instruction  was 
^ven  and  supported  by  Government  to  a  larger  extent  than  in  England ;  and 
if  this  was  necessary  in  those  countries  it  would  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  would 
be  valuable  to  the  English  artisan.  It  was  urged  by  many  members  of  the 
committee  that  primary  education  was  the  thing  that  was  first  wanted,  and  all  agreed 
in  that.  One  thing  was  certain,  that  the  discussions  that  had  taken  place  on  the 
subject  of  technical  education  had  had  on  immense  influence  in  giving  a  still 
greater  impetus  to  the  desire  for  additional  and  more  perfect  primary  instruotion. 
For  his  part  he  hoped  that  all  lovers  of  education,  whatever  branch  of  it  ther 
might  choose  to  take  up,  would  adopt  this  principle,  and,  while  seeking  to  forwara 
that  branch  in  which  they  took  a  special  interest,  lose  no  opportunity  or  assisting  in 
every  other  branch  of  education. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr.  J.  N.  Langley,  LL.D.,  read  a  paper  on  "The  SoDth 
Staffordshire  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Adult  Education/ 
He  said  the  district  embraced  by  the  Association  included  the 
various  towns,  villages,  and  parishes  >vithin  or  bordering  upon 
the  South  Staffordshire  coalfield.    This  vast  and  populous  etntiv 
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of  commercial  industry  presented  a  field  of  painful  interest 
to  the  social,  educational,  and  Christian  philanthropist.  There 
were  many  schools  at  work,  hnt  attendance  was  irregular  and 
uncertain,  and,  unfortunately,  ceased  altogether  at  the  age  when  the 
real  work  of  education  was  scarcely  commenced.  The  iron  and 
coal  masters'  prize  scheme  had  done  much,  but  as  they  could  not 
make  the  children  remain  at  school,  means  had  to  be  devised  to 
promote  their  education  after  they  had  left  it.  Early  in  1860  a  few 
gentlemen  met  at  Dudley,  and  resolved  to  form  a  union  of  institutes 
for  the  special  purpose  of  promoting  the  scheme  of  examinations  put 
forth  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  In  the  May  following  24  candidates 
presented  themselves  for  examination,  of  whom  21  were  successful, 
two  gaining  the  first  and  second  prizes  in  logic.  In  the  second 
year  57  candidates  were  sent  up,  of  whom  47  passed,  and  in  addi- 
tion, the  union  had  its  own  elementary  bodies,  in  which  97  candi- 
dates appeared,  of  whom  17  took  the  higher  grade  certificate,  and 
44  the  lower  grade.  The  third  year  was  without  any  remarkable 
feature.  In  the  fourth  year  58  students  presented  themselves  for 
the  examination  of  the  Society  of  Arts  Department  at  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  and  38  passed,  two  obtaining  first-class  Queen's 
prizes,  four  second-class,  and  eleven  third-class.  In  this  year  also 
there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  night-school  candi- 
dates, but  a  great  falling  off  in  the  results  of  the  examination.  210 
were  examined  and  120  failed.  Penny  entertainments  were  adopted, 
but  the  amusement  element,  it  was  to  be  feared,  had  driven  out  the 
educational.  In  1864,  working-men's  clubs  were  introduced  into  the 
district,  and  were  at  once  received  into  the  union.  In  1865,  the 
work  of  the  union  received  a  severe  check,  throu<^h  the  suspension 
of  the  Wolverhampton  Working  Men's  College,  and  the  occurrence 
of  labour  disputes.  Since  that  time  class  work  in  the  institution  had 
slowly  decreased.  In  1866  only  38  candidates  went  up  to  the 
Society  of  Arts'  examination,  and  there  was  relatively  among  these 
a  greater  number  of  failures  than  in  any  part  of  England.  There 
was  one  bright  spot — the  increased  number  of  certificates  gained  by 
the  night  scholars.  At  this  time  girls  were  admitted  to  the  elemen- 
tary examinations,  but  the  results  of  the  year's  work  were  dishearten- 
ing, and  the  failure  was  looked  to  with  forebodings.  In  1867  the 
night  school  candidates  increased  from  184  to  284,  of  whom  41 
obtained  the  higher,  and  105  the  lower  grade  certificates.  At  the 
annual  meeting  this  year,  there  was  an  industrial  exhibition  of  work 
done  by  night  scholars.  The  last  year  had  been  without  special 
(event.  The  paper  concluded  by  pointing  out  the  educational  neces- 
sities of  the  district. 

Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Midland  Institute,  read  a 
paper  on  '^  The  Educational  work  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
InBtitute."  The  industrial  department  was  opened  in  1865,  with 
three  classes  only.  In  the  following  year  seven  additional  classes 
were  formed.  The  attendances  at  the  classes  in  the  first  term  of 
the  session  of  1866  were: — ^PhysicSy  29  ;  chemistry,  58  ;  arithmetic, 
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female  ratepayers,  there  would  also  be  a  considerable  nnmber  of  mea 
ratepayers  who  have  daughters  but  no  sons,  or  whose  sons  would  go 
into  occupations  which  are  independent  of  technical  instractioQi  whik 
their  daughters  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  such  iostrue- 
tion.  As  these  men  would  have  to  pay  the  tax  for  technical  edaca- 
tion,  it  would  be  only  just  that  their  daughters  should  receivo  a 
share  of  the  benefits  which  the  tax  is  intended  to  confer." 

DISCUSSIOK. 

The  BeT.  Canon  GK}veb  said,  among  the  papers  read  was  an  excellent  one  by  * 
working  man  (Mr.  Hibbs),  whioh  showed  how  much  reason  we  bad  to  be  prood 
of  what  self -culture  could  do  iu  England  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  that  lay  in 
tho  way.  That  paper  seemed  to  pomt  out  very  clearly  what  was  wanted  in  our 
present  system  of  education,  though  he  did  not  think  it  was  successful  in  showing 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  On  the  contrary,  the  paper  of  Professor  Kail  Bam* 
niann  was  full  of  matter — full  of  detail  with  regard  to  what  had  been  done  and 
what  was  being  done  in  Germany.  The  modes  he  indicated  were  worthjjr  of  the 
deepest  consideration.  But  he  wanted  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  general  principlei 
witn  re«ird  to  technical  education.  What  ^id  they  mean  by  it  ?  He  thought  it 
meant  Uiat  speci&L  education  which  was  to  be  given  to  all  grades  of  society  for  the 
special  duties  of  after-life.  The  mode  in  which  specud  education  hsd  bM 
nyen  in  all  classes,  hitherto,  had  been  by  that  system  of  apprenticeship  which 
began  at  14  and  lasted  till  21.  Technical  education  had  hitherto  been  giTen  fay 
pnrate  tuition.  Now,  if  they  looked  at  the  results  of  this,  no  one  could  be  satii^ 
Hed,  and  that  was  really  what  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  cry  for  technical  education. 
It  was  not  that  they  had  not  hod  technical  education  in  every  form  and  throu^ 
every  profession  already,  but  il  was  that  the  technical  education  which  had  been 

?;iven  liad  been  defective.  It  was  the  same  with  working  men  as  with  the  pro- 
essions  of  law,  medicine,  and  architecture.  What  was  wanted  was  another  and  a 
higher  kind  of  technical  education  than  that  which  hod  prevailed.  And  how  was 
this  to  be  done  ?  They  wanted  to  carry  on  that  education  of  all  sorts  in  the 
schools  that  exist.  They  wanted  the  Schools  of  Perseverance  as  they  chose  to  call 
them  in  France,  or  other  schools  like  them,  attached  to  our  great  schools  in  all  the 
ereat  centres  of  industry.  Then  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  thing  should  be 
aone.  He  would  have  attached  to  all  the  great  schools  throughout  the  country 
Echools  of  advanced  classes  for  specialities ;  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  law  he 
would  have  the  teaching  in  that  school,  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  other 
education,  at  a  certain  time  begin  to  take  a  definite  tone  to  fit  the  student  for 
future  life.  He  would  have  similar  classes  attached  to,  and  naturally  growing  out 
of  primary  schools  for  the  working  classes ;  so  that  a  young  man  might  gradually 
pass  on  to  a  higher  and  a  still  higher  education  in  those  special  subjects  which 
would  be  immeaiatcly  connected  with  his  after-life.  If  they  asked  how  all  this 
was  to  be  done,  he  would  point  to  the  endowments  which  existed  in  the  great 
centres  of  population.  He  did  not  wish  to  conjure  up  the  spirit  of  the  storm,  but 
he  contended  that  if  those  endowments  were  applied  to  givine  a  high  education  in 
our  great  towns,  leaving  elementary  education  to  be  provided  by  more  simple 
means,  they  would  be  able  to  place  our  education  on  what  it  was  not  then — a  level 
with  that  of  Prussia,  or  even  the  technical  education  given  in  France.  In  rejoxd 
to  the  will  of  the  founders  of  these  institutions  he  could  not  admit  that  endow- 
ments were  anything  more  than  artificial  creations  of  society,  which  they  did  not 
want  to  have  boimd  down  by  the  mortua  inanus  of  a  founder  who  passed  away  a 
hundred  years  ago,  but  to  be  held  by  the  potential  grasp  of  a  living  people.  These 
were  just  a  few  of  the  principles  that  he  would  lay  down. 

Mr.  AiTKEN  expressed  his  regret  that  there  was  but  one  Birmingham  manufacturer 
present  in  the  department  that  morning.  The  importance  of  techniod  education 
was  now  generally,  though  quietly,  reooenised.  The  department  had  heard  a  good 
deal  from  preceding  speakers  of  what  they  had  to  dread  from  the  Exhibition  of 
1867 ;  that  was  to  sny,  the    found  in  that  Exhibition  the  evidence  of  a  thorou^ 
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BTstem  of  teohnioal  education  preTailm|^  in  tho«e  oountriM  that  had  contributed  to 
the  Exhibition.  He  would  confine  hiB  obeervationB  to  the  state  of  matters  in 
Birmingham.  There  were  employed  in  the  different  industries  of  that  town  no 
fewer  than  50,000  male  persons,  and  the  number  of  those  industries  was  not  less 
than  50.  In  the  brass  foundry  trade,  gun  trade,  jewellery  trade,  electrotype  trade, 
the  manufacture  of  machinery,  tools,  buttons,  tin-plate,  and  the  japanninj[  trade, 
30,000  persons  were  employed,  and  there  was  not  one  of  those  trades  which  did 
not  inyolve  in  its  successful  operation  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  mechanics,  &o.  It 
might  be  said  that  hitherto  the^  had  gone  on  Tery  well ;  but  he  thought  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  with  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  processes  they  would 
succeed  a  great  deal  better.  The  man  who  had  done  the  most  to  further  technical 
education,  Mr.  Whitworth,  who  had  set  apart  ^100,000  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
it,  himself  rose  from  the  ntnks,  and  this  it  would  be  allowed  spoke  a  great  deal  for 
the  necessity  of  technical  education.  Mr.  Hibbs  in  his  aUe  PAPci*  adyocated 
special  trade  schools,  but  if  the  thing  were  to  be  yiewed  in  that  li^t,  they  could 
not  ask  for  Qoyemment  assistance.  He  thought  the  leading  principles  of  science 
ought  to  be  taught  in  the  great  schools,  and  that  the  application  of  tnem  shoidd  be 
left  to  the  manufacturers  thenuelyes.  He  had  the  honour  of  being  selected  by  the 
Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  accompany  thirty  wornne  men  to  the 
Paris  ^[hibition.  All  those  men  sent  in  admirable  reports  upon  what  they  saw, 
and  thej  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  England  m  regard  to  science  and  art 
as  applied  to  industry  was  deficient.  He  did  not  think  it  could  be  doubted  that  it 
was  necessary  to  giye  a  large  increase  of  scientific  instruction  and  art  instruction 
also  to  the  working  men  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Cooke  Tatlob  obsenred,  in  saying  a  few  words  on  this  subject,  that  he 
wished  to  proclaim  himself  at  the  outeet  as  an  uncompromising^  opponent  of  what 
was  called  technical  education.  He  opposed  it  from  eyery  possible  aspect ;  first,  on 
the  economical  aspect  set  forth  in  tne  paper  read  by  Mr.  Hibbs ;  and,  secondly, 
from  the  educational  aspect,  which  was  ohieflyalludea  to  in  the  other  papers  they 
had  heard  that  morning.  According  to  Mr.  Hibbs  the  object  of  technical  educa- 
tion was  to  secure  or  retain  our  national  opulence,  and  this  was  to  be  brought 
about  b^  making  eyery  working  man  capable  of  performing  all  the  operations  of 
production.  Now,  so  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  economic 
science  this  appeared  to  be  a  yiew  eminently  unsound.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
if  the  (question  before  them,  yiz.,  "In  what  form  and  by  what  means  can 
instruction  in  Science  and  Art  be  prorided  so  as  to  promote  the  improyement  of 
our  manufactures  ?  "  could  haye  been  put  to  Adam  Smith,  he  would  haye  answered 
it  in  a  yery  different  way,  and  in  fact,  m  the  way  in  which  he  had  answered  it  in 
an  early  chapter  in  his  work  upon  the  dirision  of  labour.  Any  one  acquainted  with 
the  outlines  of  economic  science  was  aware  that  since  the  foundations  of  the 
science,  the  opinion  expressed  by  all  oonyeraint  with  it  was,  that  there  was  nothins 
which  was  calculated  to  promote  and  improye  manufactures  so  much  as  dirision  oi 
labour.  How  the  dirision  of  labour  was  to  operate,  if  eyery  particular  workman  was 
to  look  forward  to  perfonning  all  the  operations  of  production,  he,  for  his  part,  was 
unable  to  conceiye.  Moreoyer,  he  should  be  sorry  to  rest  his  economical  argument 
on  the  testimony  of  Adam  Smith  alone.  Mr.  Mill,  who  had  also  looked  yery 
deeply  into  this  question,  and  who  had  drawn  a  parallel  between  Uie  artisans  and 
labourers  on  the  continent  and  those  at  home,  stated,  that  whereas  the  artisans  of 
the  continent  were  more  capable  of  turning  their  attention  to  different  branches  of 
production,  English  artisans  showed  more  ability  in  any  single  branch.  This 
being  the  case  he  would  like  to  know  what  technical  education  would  do  in  the 
matter.  He  was  one  of  a  special  committee  appointed  to  adjudge  prises  lately 
offered  by  Mr.  Lloyd  for  the  best  essay  upon  the  subject  of  the  employment 
of  working  men  in  casual  distress  ;  and  tne  one  thing  which  struck  him  most,  when 
perusing  Uic  essays  sent  in,  was  the  difficulty  which  working  men  experienced  in 
transferring  their  labour  from  one  employment  to  another.  Was  there  a  great 
catastrophe  in  the  trade,  was  there  anything  calculated  to  preyent  their  employ- 
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development,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  character,  and  the  educing  of  all  the  innate 
qualities  of  man,  sureij  the  teaching  of  technicalities  waa  not  calculated  in  the 
highest  degree  to  do  that.  Again,  this  principle  of  technical  education  waa  not  new; 
it  had  already  been  tried,  as  Professor  Hennessy  and  others  had  rbown.  Refer- 
ence had  been  made  to  the  establishment  of  mechanics'  institutions,  the  establish- 
ment of  Schools  of  Art  and  Deei^,  especially  to  the  School  of  Mines  in  Jermjn 
Street,  and  the  Academy  of  Appbed  Sciences  in  Ireland,  where  the  efforts  that  had 
been  put  forth  had  resulted  in  consistent  failure.  How,  then,  did  thej  propose  to 
remedy  this  failure  ?  According  to  some  of  the  papers,  with  a  view  to  induce 
persons  to  become  technically  educated,  they  did  not  provide  them  with  a  desire 
for  education,  but  they  increased  the  number  of  schools  in  which  there  was  already 
a  deficiency  of  scholars.  This  certainly  did  not  seem  to  be  the  way  calculated  to 
bring  about  what  was  desired.  Now,  in  confining  attention  to  technical  education, 
they  were  diverting  their  minds  from  what  really  was  the  great  want  of  the  age, 
a  better  system  of  general  education.  He  held  that  it  was  a  grievous  and  most 
unfortunate  thing  tnat  this  question  of  technical  education  had  been  thrust  forward 
to  disorder  the  prospect  that  was  beginning  to  open  up  to  the  people.  For  these 
reason?,  economic  and  educational,  be  opposed  to  the  best  of  his  ability  technical 
instruction. 

Mr.  Joseph  Patne  commented  on  the  small  attendance  of  Birmingham  tradesmen 
then  present,  renirding  that  circumstance  as  evidence  of  the  little  interest  taken 
in  the  matter,  it  only  showed,  he  observed,  that,  after  all  that  had  been  said  and 
done  in  the  country,  there  was  a  great  disinclination  to  entertain  the  subject  of 
technical  education  at  all.  The  education  of  the  people  was  the  cry  everywhere, 
and  thousands  of  schemes  were  proposed,  but  as  soon  as  any  one  practical  sdieme 
was  about  to  be  put  into  execution,  it  was  almost  invariablv  given  the  cold 
shoulder ;  so  that  instead  of  this  question  being  one  that  was  really  stirring  society 
to  its  depths,  he  maintained  that  it  had  not  even  gone  below  the  surface.  Hie 
question  of  technical  education  was  liable  to  many  objections,  and  some  of  them 
had  been  forcibly  stated  by  the  last  speaker.  If  the  great  tide  which  that  gentleman 
supposed  had  now  set  in,  and  which  was  flowing  in  the  direction  of  popular 
education,  would  be  stopped  by  this  minor  question,  he  believed  it  woula  be  far 
better  to  allow  the  whole  question  of  technical  education  to  subside  for  the  present, 
and  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  primary  education.  He  agreed  with  Dr. 
Dammann  that  there  could  be  no  true,  vital,  earnest,  and  effectual  technical 
education  without  previous  preparation,  and  that  that  preparation  must  very  much 
come  from  an  improved  system  of  primary  education  in  this  country.  Some 
measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  world  which  lies 
around  them — the  things  with  which  they  came  in  contact  in  daily  life,  and  that 
would  constitute  an  admirable  preparation  for  technical  education,  which,  in  its 
place,  was  a  most  valuable  thing.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  end  they  must 
begin  with  the  very  clods  of  the  earth  on  which  they  stand.  The  results  which 
were  now  paid  for  never  included  the  opening  of  the  children's  eyes  to  an  appre- 
ciation  of  the  wonderful  phenomena  by  whicn  they  were  continually  surrounded, 
and  which  continually  asked  to  be  examined  and  appreciated.  As  long  as  they 
were  content  with  this  sort  of  primary  education,  which  was  paid  for  by  its  results, 
the^  could  not  be  prepared  for  that  tndy  technical  education  upon  which  he  verily 
believed  the  real  interests  of  this  country  depended. 

Mr.  W.  Matthews,  Jun.,  said  that  among  the  great  number  of  advocates  of  what 
was  called  technical  education,  it  appeared  that  Uiere  was  some  little  confusion ; 
they  did  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  technical  education  and  scientific 
education.  Although  he  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  Mr.  Hibbe's  paper  he 
confessed  he  was  not  able  to  agree  with  him  in  the  practical  recommendations  that 
paper  contained ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  views  which  had  been  expounded 
in  this  section  by  Mr.  Aitken  and  other  speakers  on  the  subject  were  more  deserv- 
ing of  attention.  The  question  at  issue  appeared  to  be  whether  they  were  to  have 
scientific  education  first  and  technical  education  afterwards,  or  whether  they  were 
to  combine  the  two  kinds  of  education  together,  in  what  were  odled  technical 
schools  for  each  description  of  our  trades  and  manufactures.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  if  schools  for  the  teaching  of  chemical  science  were  connected  with  the  great 
manufactures,  they  would  have  a  large  number  of  teachers  scattered  over  the 
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countrj  all  doing  the  same  work.    All  the  chemical  manufactures,  fbr  instance, 
required  some  knowledge  of  chemistry,  in  order  that  they  mizht  he  successf  ullj 
carried  on.     Supposing  that  a  chemical  school  was  connected  wiui  the  manufacture 
of  electro-platea  goods,  and  the  principles  of  chemistry  in  the  abstract  were  taught 
there,  the  teacher  would  do  a  work  which  would  be  inTolyed  in  a  number  of  other 
trades  in  the  district  requiring  a  knowledge  of  chemical  science.    But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tendency  to  narrow  the  teaching  to  what  that  particular  trade 
required,  the  work  done  would  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  teacher  of  the  principles 
of  chemical  science ;  because  the  workman  who  had  learnt  chemistry  unaer  such  a 
teacher,  if  at  any  time  he  should  haye  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  better  appoint- 
ment in  some  other  trade,  inyolying  some  different  application  of  chemical  prin- 
ciples, would  be  unable  to  take  that  appointment,  because  he  had  not  receiyed  a  good 
Boientiflc  training.    It  seemed  to  him  also  that  under  the  narrower  kind  of  teach- 
ing which  was  inyolyed  in  the  word  technical,  the  workman  would  also  be  under 
many  disadvantaffes.    In  order  to  be  able  to  do  one  thing  well,  they  must  know  a 
little  more  than  tnat  thing  itself.    If  they  were  merely  looking  at  the  trade  from  a 
pureH  material  point  of  yiew  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  some  of  the  most 
yaluable  discoyeries  had  resulted  not  from  merely  technical,  but  from  purely  scien- 
tific inyestigation.     Then  technical  training,  whilst  it  might  improye  the  trades 
they  had  already  in  operation,  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  the  eetamishment  of  per- 
fectly new  trades,  a  most  yaluable  element  in  the  production  of  national  weuth. 
In  what  way  scientific  education  might  best  be  carried  on  in  this  country  was 
another  aspect  of  the  discussion.    It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  not  be  efficiently 
done  until  Goyemment  gaye  far  more  assistance  to  that  branch  of  education  than 
they  were  doing  at  present    It  was  perfectly  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
scientific  education  of  artisans  in  that  town  should  be  carried  on  merely  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  private  subscribers  to  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  or  in 
any  other  similar  educational  establishment.    They  would  neyer  get  on  a  proper 
footing  in  this  respect  until  Goyernment  came  to  recognise  the  fact  that  what  they 
were  now  doing  for  primary  education  in  this  country  they  ought  also  to  be  doing 
for  higher  education. 

Mr.  Newtox  said  they  were  told  that  technical  education  was  to  improye  the 
workman  in  his  art.  Ii  they  looked  to  mediaeyal  times,  to  the  Venetian  glass,  the 
ancient  ironwork,  and  enamelling,  they  would  find  that  the  workmen  then  were 
far  superior  to  the  workmen  of  t£ie  present  day,  not  only  as  it  respected  England, 
but  France,  and  all  Europe.  Now  it  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  these  men 
had  the  technical  education  which  was  deemed  necessary  at  the  present  time. 
The  second  reason  why  ho  thought  technical  education  was  hardly  (»lled  for  was 
noticed  in  Mr.  Ilibbs's  paper,  and  it  was  that  machinery  was  being  substituted  for 
manual  labour.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years  he  had  watched  the  progress  of 
machinery,  and  ho  was  perfectly  certain  wliat  it  did  could  not  be  equalled  by  the 
human  hand.  Still  machinists  and  men  working  in  iron  required  something  more 
than  they  at  present  possessed.  He  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  inventorj, 
and  he  found  one  great  defect  in  them:  the  workins-men  inventors  more 
especially  were  unable  to  draw,  and  thus  express  their  ideas  on  paper,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  before  a  man  could  satisfy  himself  that  his  invention  was 
worth  having,  he  spent  a  large  amount  of  time,  to  say  nothinz  of  money,  in  making 
a  model  or  some  contrivance  which  would  demonstrate  its  value.  Now  meclumicu 
drawing  could  be  learnt  by  any  one  who  had  eyesight ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
such  drawing  had  the  same  relation  to  the  working  mechanic  as  words  had  to 
the  literary  man.  Decorative  art  ought  to  be  reoo^ised  more  than  it  was  in 
Birmingham.  He  liod  heard  it  repeated  so  many  times  that  England  was  far 
behind  Eu'rope  in  this  matter,  that  ne  ought  by  tliat  tune  to  believe  it ;  but  he 
believed  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact,  and  that  we  were  far  ahead  of  Europe.  It 
was  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  jewellery  had  assumed  anything  of  a 
reasonable  form ;  it  had  previously  been  a  mass  of  rubbish. 

Professor  CiiAMBERiiAix  thought  it  was  a  strange  thine  that  manufacturers  did 
not  take  a  much  more  extended  view  of  this  question,  and  that  they  did  not  show 
that  they  had  at  least  some  little  interest  in  it.  Whenever  he  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  talking  to  t^em  on  the  subject,  he  had  found  them  to  be  actuated  by 
only  one  idea,  ana  that  was  that  they  must  somehow  or  other  get  hold  of  art, 
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because  it  would  enable  them  to  sell  their  goods  and  find  a  more  extended  market 
for  them.  Now,  everj  person  who  knew  anything  about  art  would  say  that  no 
good  could  possibly  come  from  such  a  source,  and  that  nothing  woula  be  done 
imtil  they  desired  art,  strove  for  it,  and  gave  up  time  to  possess  it  from  a  very 
different  motive.     One  gentleman,  who   nad   spoken  very  reasonably  upon  the 

Question,  had  advised  them  to  wait  until  primary  education  was  more  aiffused. 
^hat  might  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  next  generation,  but  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  present  ?  He  would  not  wait  for  an  nour  if  he  saw  any  possible  means 
of  attainmg  the  end  they  had  in  view.  The  only  machinery  they  had  at  the 
present  time  for  producing  art  workmen  was  that  of  the  School  of  Design,  regard* 
ing  which  he  agreed  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  cu>wn. 
The  School  of  Design  hardly  gave  any  sort  of  art  instruction  at  all.  Pupils  must 
first  of  all  understand  the  nature  of  the  material  they  had  to  work  in,  and  the 
kind  of  work  they  had  to  do.  No  such  instruction  as  that  was  given  in  any  art 
school  throughout  England  as  far  as  he  knew.  A  plaster  cast  was  set  before  s 
boy,  but  he  had  not  the  smallest  notion  of  what  it  was.  He  was  told  it  was 
beautiful,  but  he  was  not  told  that  that  peculiar  form  of  beauty  ^*as  called  out  by 
certain  circumstances  which  might  or  might  not  have  passed  away.  It  had  been 
said  that  Englishmen  did  not  care  for  art,  but  it  was  oecause  art  was  mixed  up 
with  so  much  nonsense.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  art  in  England  when 
the  whole  nation  would  have  nothing  to  do  i^ith  art,  because  there  was  no  art  to 
be  had  except  sham  art.  In  all  schools  of  design,  if  they  said  it  was  necessary  to 
give  the  workman  instruction,  he  must  first  be  taught  something  of  the  nature  of 
Uie  material  he  used. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Burgess  said  one  of  the  speakers  had  observed  that  it  was  a 
perfect  mystery  to  him  that  there  shoidd  be  such  a  very  thin  audience  to  hear  and 
take  part  in  the  discussion  of  this  most  important  subject,  and  he  could  not  give  a 
reason  for  it.  He  (Canon  Burgess)  would  give  the  reason,  and  that  was  that  there 
was  not  one  person  in  fifty  who  knew  what  technical  education  meant,  and  there- 
fore they  tooK  no  interest  in  it.  It  had  been  very  much  brought  before  the  puUio 
both  in  Parliament  and  in  other  places  ;  but  he  had  not  yet  seen  that  there  was 
any  interest,  at  least  to  any  extent,  taken  at  all  in  the  subject.  He  thought  the 
^eat  reason  was  that  the  people  could  not  understand  what  it  meant.  Whether 
it  was  that  there  were  to  b^  scliools  established  for  art  and  science  in  order  that 
artisans  should  go  to  them  and  perfect  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  art>,  so  as  to 
apply  it  to  manufactures,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  established  in  their  educational 
institutions  as  they  already  existed,  he  did  not  think  that  anybody  knew  much  about 
that.  Government  was  giving  very  great  encouragement  in  primary  schools  to  art 
in  its  very  elementary  form.  He  agreed  with  the  last  speaker,  that  if  a  person  did 
not  know  the  use  of  the  thing  he  was  set  to  do,  he  did  it  with  no  zest,  in  short, 
never  arrived  at  anything  like  perfection.  If  a  bov  in  answer  to  a  question  had 
said  he  would  like  to  be  a  carpenter,  he  had  asked  him  whether  it  would  not  be  a 
nice  thing  to  be  able,  when  a  gentleman  came  to  order  a  piece  of  furniture,  to  take 
a  pencil  and  show  him  on  paper  exactljr  what  his  meaning  was.  Our  population 
or  our  artisans  should  be  better  acquainted  than  they  were  with  what  was  called 
art  in  producing  manufactures. 

The  CiuiRMAX  (Mr.  Dixon,  M.P.)  said,  in  tlie  first  place,  he  would  give  an 
additional  reason  for  the  small  attendance  of  manufacturers  in  Birmin^iam  to 
that  which  had  been  given  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Burgess.  During  the  whole  of  the 
day  there  had  been,  in  another  section  of  the  Congress,  a  yery  important  discussion 
afirecting  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham,  ana  the  question  had 
been  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Mundella,  who  was  a  great  authority  on  the  ques- 
tion of  arbitration  and  courts  of  conciliation.  Dr.  Dammann  s  paper  had  warned 
them  against  the  danger  of  technical  education  if  they  should  sees  in  it  no  other 
object  than  that  of  increasing  our  productive  powers,  and  neglect  the  man. 
Now  he  thought  he  might  say  on  behalf  of  all  those  who  were  in  favour  of 
technical  education,  that  they  agreed  with  Dr.  Dammann,  desiring  in  no  way  to 
neglect  those  better  and  higher  objects  which  technical  education  was  intendea  to 
l«id  to,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for.  But  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  those  iHio, 
wished  to  ur^e  upon  the  Government  the  necessity  for  extending  technical  educa- 
tion must  bnng  forward,  not  some  reasons  only,  but  all  the  reasons  in  its  favour 
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and  gire  a  prominenoe  to  economic  reaaons.    If  they  could  show  that  bj  tech- 
nical education  they  would  increase  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the 
taxation  that  resulted  from  it,  they  would  adduce  an  argument  of  no  small  force, 
though  it  might  not  be  the  principal  argimient.    Dr.  JL)ammann  had  called  their 
attention  to  one  very  important  feature  on  the  Continent,  viz.,  the  prominence 
that  was  given  to  the  training  of  those  who  were  to  become  the  teachers  of  a 
branch  of  education  which,   unfortunately,  had  been  much  neglected   in  this 
country,  and  to  which  attention  could  not  be  too  often  directed.    It  was  important 
to  the  advocates  of  voluntaryism  at  the  Congress,  to  learn  that  even  in  Prussia, 
where,  perhaps,  more  assistance  was  given  by  Government  to  education  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  voluntaryism  found  so  wide  a  field  for  its  opera- 
tions beyond  wliat  was  done  bv  the  State.    They  were  told  of  very  large  and 
prosperous  associations  of  working  men  formed  in  Prussia  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  still  further  that  instruction  that  was  so  largely  aided  by  the  State.    In 
the  paper  that  was  read  by  Mr.  McAdam  they  were  told  that  technical  colleges 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  self-supporting,  and  that  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  total 
amount  of  endowments  might  be  estimx^ed  at  somewhere  between  ^50,000  and 
^70,000,  that  even  there  there  was  a  cry  for  further  assistance.    Now,  inasmuch 
as  the  Scotch  were  a  highly  educated  people,  and  inasmuch  as  they  had  ffonenilly 
•upposed  that,  of  all  nations  of  the  world,  they  were  the  best  able  to  hdp  them- 
sebres,  1^  fact  did  seem  to  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  aid  being  »ven 
by  the  Government  in  a  larger  measure  towards  helping  on  the  work  of  educa- 
tion.    He  was  also  glad  to  know  that,  in  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  science 
teaching  was  both  possible  and  desirable  in  elementary  schools.    With  respect  to  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Hibbs,  they  must  all  of  them  have  been  much  struck  by  its  very 
elevated  tone,  and  not  the  least  by  the  high  standard  to  whieh  it  was  directed  as  the 
basis  of  a  fitting  education  for  the  working  classes  of  this  country.  If  such  a  paper 
had  been  read  by  one  of  the  upper  classes,  its  recommendations  would  have  been 
called,  and  perhaps  rightly  called,  Utopian ;  but  coming,  as  it  did,  from  one  who 
had  never  steppea  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  a  working  man,  its  recommenda- 
tions derived  peculiar  importance,  and  oufht  to  be  treated  not  only  with  admira- 
tion, but  with  the  greatest  respect.    He  hoped  none  of  them  would  forget  what 
that  paper  told  them  were  the  aspirations  of  the  best  of  the  working  men.    In  the 
next  paper  that  was  read  was  an  important  recommendation  which  they  must  all 
desire  to  see  carried  out — that  the^scnools  of  art  and  science  which  might  receive 
the  assistance  of  the  GK)vemment  should  not  be  planted  at  a  distance  irom  Uiose 
who  were  to  benefit  by  them,  but  shoidd  be  erected  in  the  centres  of  manufacturing 
industry.    In  the  interesting  paper  of  Miss  Boucherett  there  was  one  mistdce 
made,  or  at  least  an  opinion  expressed,  which  was  not  confirmed  by  others.    It  was 
stated  that  at  the  Exhibition  in  Paris,  it  was  found  that  Enghsh  industry  was 
surpassed  by  foreign  industry.    Now  the  evidence  he  had  heara  ^ven  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  scientific  education  did  not  bear 
out  that  remark.    It  might  be  that  in  some  branches  foreign  nations  had  surpassed 
us ;  but  speaking  generaUy  it  was  said  that  we  were  still  not  only  in  advance,  but 
far  in  advance,  of  all  other  countries.    All  that  could  be  said  to  our  disparagement 
was  that,  in  proportion,  some  countries  were  advancing  more  rapicQy  than  we 
were,  which  was  a  very  different  thing  from  saying  that  they  had  actually  sur- 
passed us.     In  the  remarks  that  were  subsequentlv  made  in  tliat  paper  about  the 
importance  not  only  of  technical  education  generally,  but  of  giving  to  women  the 
power  of  gaining  their  share  of  it,  he  thought  they  would  all  fully  concur ;  but  he 
would  make  no  further  remark  upon  it  than  this,  that  there  was  much  to  be  done 
with  reference  to  the  education  of  women  before  they  arrived  at  that  point,  and  he 
hoped  it  might  bo  taken  as  one  additional  motive  for  doing  the  preparatory  work 
quickly  and  well.    With  reference  to  the  discussion  that  took  place  on  the  basis  of 
uie  papers,  he  thought  Mr.  Taylor  mistook  Mr.  Hibbs,  who  said  that  he  was  in 
favour  of  enabling  the  working  man  to  perform  all  the  operations  of  his  trade.  Mr. 
Hibbs  did  say  tlmt  he  was  in  favour  of  his  being  able  to  understand  all  the  opera- 
tions of  his  trade,  which  was  a  very  different  thing.     With  reference  to  the  difficulty 
which  prevented  the  English  artisan  changing  one  occupation  for  another  to  prevent 
his  falling  into  distress  when  his  original  trade  failed  to  provide  work  for  him, 
that  had  been  answered.    He  might,  however,  make  two  obeemtions  oonoeming 
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it.  In  the  first  place,  iii  the  United  States,  where  there  was,  perhaps,  the  greatnt 
amount  of  what  was  called  technical  education,  or  at  anj  rate  a  yerj  mooh  larger 
amount  than  existed  in  England,  it  was  found  to  hring  ahout  a  particular  kind  of 
power.  In  fact,  it  brought  about  there  what  he  thought  it  would  bring  about 
here,  viz.,  the  power  of  adaptation  to  other  pursuits  in  a  much  greater  excess  than 
would  exist  where  there  was  a  deficiency  in  education,  and  especially  in  scientifis 
education.  Mr.  Taylor  had  said  that  they  wanted  Echolars  rather  than  schools; 
but  he  must  repl^  to  that,  that  Birmingham  supplied  an  instance  to  the^oontrair; 
for  here  they  did  not  want  the  scholars  for  scientific  training;  th^ wanted  tna 
schools,  and  the  means  for  maintaining  and  developing  them.  He,  therefore, 
could  not  aeree  with  that  gentleman  in  thinking  that  tecnnical  education  had,  at 
any  rate  in  uiat  town,  failed  for  this  reason.  Mr.  Newton  began  his  remarks  fey 
stating  that  he  was  decidedly  against  technical  education ;  but  he  would  not  refer 
to  his  speech  any  more  than  b^  saying  that  the  latter  part  of  it  was  a  suffietoit 
answer  to  the  commencement  of  it,  for  he  adduced  several  very  admirable  reasons 
why  technical  education  was  desirable.  Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  to  the 
meeting  to  state  what  were  the  difficulties  felt  by  many  members  of  the  select 
committee  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  Government  giving  aid  to  technical  or  scientific 
instruction.  It  was  felt  by  some  that  technical  education  was  a  kind  of  education 
which  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  tho^e  who  wished  it ;  that  it  was  required  only  by  a 
class  that  could  afford  to  pay  for  it ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  inquiry  was  unneces- 
sary and  Gt)vernment  assistance  ought  not  to  be  given.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  even  the  middle  classes  was  not  so  mudi 
that  they  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  for  scientific  education,  but  that  the 
schools  where  that  scientific  education  could  be  got  did  not  exist ;  or  at  any  rate, 
that  in  some  places  they  did  not  exist ;  and  that  perhaps  nowhere  did  they  exist  m  that 
perfection  which  was  desirable.  It  was  also  to  be  remembered  that  those  schools 
which  did  exist,  and  which  had  been  as  successful  as  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute,  were  not  in  reality  self-supporting,  but  required  the  labour  and  the 
money  of  benevolent  individuals ;  and  so  long  as  that  was  the  case,  the  only  ques- 
tion was  whether  that  assistance  should  be  given  by  the  State  or  continued  by  Uios e 
who,  perhaps,  had  even  less  interest  in  its  success  and  development  than  the  State 
had.  Then  it  was  said  by  some  that  this  technical  education  was  not  required  by 
artisans,  whatever  might  be  the  cose  with  the  higher  classes.  He  thought  Mr. 
Ilibbs's  paper  might  he  taken  as  an  answer  to  that  assertion.  And  further,  it  could 
1 0  shown  tnat  in  America  and  in  some  of  the  States  on  the  Continent^  where  they 
entered  into  the  most  direct  and  trying  competition,  scientific  instruction  was 
^ven  and  supported  by  €k)vemment  to  a  larger  extent  than  in  England ;  and 
if  this  was  necessary  in  those  countries  it  would  nardly  be  doubted  that  it  would 
be  valuable  to  the  English  artisan.  It  was  urged  by  many  members  of  the 
committee  that  primary  education  was  the  thing  that  was  first  wanted,  and  all  agreed 
in  that.  One  thing  was  certain,  that  the  discussions  that  had  taken  place  on  the 
subject  of  technical  education  had  had  an  immense  influence  in  giving  a  still 
greater  impetus  to  the  desire  for  additional  and  more  perfect  primary  instruction, 
Por  his  part  he  hoped  that  all  lovers  of  education,  whatever  branch  of  it  they 
might  choose  to  take  up,  would  adopt  this  principle,  and,  while  seeking  to  forward 
that  branch  in  which  they  took  a  special  interest,  lose  no  opportunity  of  assisting  in 
every  other  branch  of  education. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Lakgley,  LL.D.,  read  a  paper  on  "The  South 
Staffordshire  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Adult  Education.* 
He  said  the  district  embraced  by  the  Association  included  the 
various  towns,  villages,  and  parishes  within  or  bordering  upon 
tlie  South  Staffordshii*e  coalfield.    This  vast  and  populous  centra 
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of  commercial  industry  presented  a  field  of  painful  interest 
to  the  social,  educational,  and  Christian  philanthropist.  There 
were  many  schools  at  work,  bnt  attendance  was  irregular  and 
uncertain,  and,  unfortunately,  ceased  altogether  at  the  age  when  the 
real  work  of  education  was  scarcely  commenced.  The  iron  and 
coal  masters'  prize  scheme  had  done  much,  but  as  they  could  not 
make  the  children  remain  at  school,  means  had  to  be  devised  to 
promote  their  education  after  they  had  left  it.  Early  in  1860  a  few 
gentlemen  met  at  Dudley,  and  resolved  to  form  a  union  of  institutes 
for  the  special  purpose  of  promoting  the  scheme  of  examinations  put 
forth  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  In  the  May  following  24  candidates 
presented  themselves  for  examination,  of  whom  21  were  successful, 
two  gaining  the  first  and  second  prizes  in  logic.  In  the  second 
year  57  candidates  were  sent  up,  of  whom  47  passed,  and  in  addi- 
tion, the  union  had  its  own  elementary  bodies,  in  which  97  candi- 
dates appeared,  of  whom  17  took  the  higher  grade  certificate,  and 
44  the  lower  grade.  The  third  year  was  without  any  remarkable 
feature.  In  the  fourth  year  58  students  presented  themselves  for 
the  examination  of  the  Society  of  Arts  Department  at  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  and  38  passed,  two  obtaining  first-class  Queen's 
prizes,  four  second-class,  and  eleven  third-class.  In  this  year  also 
there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  night-school  candi- 
dates, but  a  great  falling  off  in  the  results  of  the  examination.  210 
were  examined  and  120  failed.  Penny  entertainments  were  adopted, 
but  the  amusement  element,  it  was  to  be  feared,  had  driven  out  the 
educational.  In  1864,  working-men's  clubs  were  introduced  into  the 
district,  and  were  at  once  received  into  the  union.  In  1865,  the 
work  of  the  union  received  a  severe  check,  throu<;h  the  suspension 
of  the  Wolverhampton  Working  Men's  College,  and  the  occurrence 
of  labour  disputes.  Since  that  time  class  work  in  the  institution  had 
slowly  decreased.  In  1866  only  38  candidates  went  up  to  the 
Society  of  Arts'  examination,  and  there  was  relatively  among  these 
a  greater  number  of  failures  than  in  any  part  of  England.  There 
was  one  bright  spot — the  increased  number  of  certificates  gained  by 
the  night  scholars.  At  this  time  girls  were  admitted  to  the  elemen- 
tary examinations,  but  the  results  of  the  year's  work  were  dishearten- 
ing, and  the  failure  was  looked  to  with  forebodings.  In  1867  the 
night  school  candidates  increased  from  184  to  284,  of  whom  41 
obtained  the  higher,  and  105  the  lower  grade  certificates.  At  the 
annual  meeting  this  year,  there  was  an  industrial  exhibition  of  work 
done  by  night  scholars.  The  last  year  had  been  without  special 
event.  The  paper  concluded  by  pointing  out  the  educational  neces- 
sities of  the  district 

Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Midland  Institute,  read  a 
paper  on  '^  The  Educational  work  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute."  The  industrial  department  was  opened  in  1855,  with 
three  classes  only.  In  the  following  year  seven  additional  classes 
were  formed.  The  attendances  at  the  classes  in  the  first  term  of 
the  session  of  1856  were: — ^Physics,  29  ;  chemistry,  58  ;  arithmeticy 
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21  ;  algebra,  4  ;  geometry,  4  ;  Latin,  11  ;  French,  146  ;  English 
history,  83  ;  EDglish  literature,  62 ;  language  and  thought;  43 ; 
logic,  10;  total,  421.  There  was  a  progressive  increase  in  the 
aggregate  attendance  year  by  year,  till  in  1867  the  number  reached 
1,308,  of  which  119  attended  the  chemistry  classes,  24  experi- 
mental physics,  9  botany,  24  practical  mechanics,  17  geology,  17 
physical  geography,  41  algebra  and  geometry,  115  French,  80 
German,  47  Latin,  12  history,  6  literature,  97  grammar,  48  writing. 
Penny  classes:  Arithmetic,  174 ;  singing,  314;  penny  lectures,  325; 
total,  1,308.  The  students  in  1867  were  :  Artisans,  594  ;  shopmen, 
51 ;  clerks,  331 ;  females,  225 ;  boys  at  school,  20;  schoolmasters 
and  pupil  teachers,  28;  small  tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  and 
their  sons  and  apprentices,  54:  professional  men  and  medical 
students,  5.  In  1861,  the  earliest  year  in  which  all  the  examina- 
tions now  in  operation  were  held,  122  certificates  and  prizes  were 
awarded  to  students  in  the  institute  classes.  33  of  these  were 
certificates  for  the  Society  of  Art<>,  and  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. In  18G8  the  number  would  be  nearly  300,  of  which  102  were 
awards  from  those  bodies.  The  rapid  growth  of  some  of  the  classes 
during  the  past  few  years  had  been  a  source  of  difficulty  to  the 
Council  of  the  Institute.  Some  of  the  most  important  classes  were 
held  in  rooms  quite  unfit  for  the  purpose.  While  the  number  of 
students  was  small,  comfortable  rooms  could  be  provided  for  them, 
but  the  want  of  large  class  rooms  was  now  much  felt.  Many  of  the 
students  who  joined  the  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  were 
driven  away,  because  the  class  rooms  were  crowded  with  a  larger 
number  of  students  than  they  were  designed  to  accommodate,  and 
were  consequently  ill-ventilated  and  uncomfortable.  For  several 
sessions  past,  students  wishing  to  join  the  elementary  arithmetic 
class  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  had  been  turned  away  from 
the  doors  for  want  of  room.  With  large  class  rooms,  much  greater 
progress  might  be  made  by  the  Industrial  Department  during  the 
next  ten  years  than  had  been  accomplished  in  the  past. 

Mr.  J.  D.  MuLLiNS  read  a  paper  on  "  Free  Libraries  and  News- 
rooms, their  formation  and  management."  He  considered  the  old 
endowed  libraries,  nominally  free  to  the  public,  were  difficult  of 
access  and  unsuitable  to  the  common  people,  whilst  the  parochial 
one  was  a  failure  in  consequence  of  the  literature  on  its  shelves. 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham  had  each  adopted  the 
modem  free  library,  and  success  had  attended  them  all.  The  news- 
room of  a  library  should  bo  the  first  step,  inasmuch  as  it  was  used 
by  people  who  would  otherwise  spend  their  time  in  public-houses. 
RefeiTing  more  particularly  to  the  Birmingham  Free  Library, 
he  said  there  were  few  books  lost  or  damaged;  great  care  was 
taken  of  the  books,  and  a  high  class  of  literature  read.  There  was 
a  deal  of  quiet  technical  education  going  on  through  the  medium 
of  the  Reference  Library,  which  was  well  stocked  with  works  of 
great  value  and  scarcity.  Mr.  MuUins  considered  that  the  best  way 
to  ensure  success  for  free  libraries  was  to  choose  a  good  building  in 
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an  open  thoroughfare,  so  that  its  attractions  might  vie  in  some  degree 
with  the  gin-shop  and  other  places  where  men  resorted.  After  descri- 
bing the  best  features  in  the  construction  of  libraries,  and  handing  in 
a  plan  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Mullens  expressed  an  opinions  that  the 
room  in  which  the  readers  sat  should  not  include  the  lending  depart- 
ment, as  in  the  Birmingham  Library.  There  was  hunger  and  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  reading  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  as 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  news-shops  ;  but  the  class  of  literature 
to  be  obtained  there  was  not  of  the  purest,  and  it  would  bo  well  if 
it  were  done  away  with  the  statistics  of  existing  free  libraries  and 
the  class  of  persons  using  them  proving  that  when  something  better 
was  provided  it  was  gladly  accepted. 

•    Mr.  C.  J.  WooDWAKD  (Midland  Institute)  read  "  A  Sketch  of  a 
Museum,  suited  to  the  Wants  of  a  Manufacturing   District,  with 
especial  reference  to  Birmingham  and  the  Neighbourhood.''    He  said 
he  was  surprised  that  Birmingham,  which  of  all  other  towns  had  the 
greatest  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  museum, 
still  remained  without  one.     A  museum  of  the  kind  should  consist'  of 
three  divisions  :  (1)  the  industrial  or  trade  museum,  (2)  the  historical 
and  statistical  museum,  and  (3)  the  educational  museum.     The  first 
department  should  contain  specimens  of  all  raw  materials  used  in 
the  manufactures  of  the  town.     Maps  should  accompany  the  speci- 
mens, showing  from  what  part  of  the  world  they  were  derived. 
The  price  should  be  stated,  the  purpose  for  which  the  substance  was 
used,  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  which  rendered  it  useful, 
&c.     There  should  be  a  room  for  the  exhibition  of  all  substances 
arising  from  manufacturing  processes  and  not  at  present  utilized — 
all  waste  substances.     In  a  second  division  of  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment should  be  exhibited  the  means  adopted  for  converting  the  raw 
material  into  manufactured  articles.     The  Historical  and  Statistical 
Museum  should  contain  examples  of  Birmingham  manufactures  of 
various  periods.      The    buckle,   water-gilt    buttons,    tinder-boxes, 
street  oil  lamps,  &c.,  would  come  in  here ;  gas-fittings,  photographic 
mounts,  crinoline  steel,  and  so  on,  would  show  the  dawn  of  new 
eras  in  this  manufacturing  metropolis.     Records  of  alterations  and 
improvements  in  the  town  itself  should  also  be  kept  here,  as  well 
28   memorials   of   eminent  Birmingham    men.       The    Educational 
Aiuseum  should  have  illustrations  of  the  manners  and  customs,  food, 
&c.,   of   other   nations,  as  well  as  collections  of   minerals,   rocks, 
ibssils,  shells,  and  plants.     This  part  of  the  museum  might  be  ex- 
plained by  short  lectures  from  the  curator.     A  public  museum  on 
;his  plan  would  be  valuable  to  manufacturers  as  a  sample  room. 
The  workman  might  derive  benefit  from  inspecting  the  tools  and 
processes  department,  where  he  might  acquire  improved  methods  of 
performing  operations.     The  Historical  and  Statistical  Departments 
nrould  be  a  valuable  educational  agency.     The  necessity  in  all  kinds 
)f  instruction  of  making  the  student  familiar  with  "things"  was 
nore  and  more  felt,  and  the  advantage  of  a  repository  of  objects 
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more  and  more  understood.  The  museum  would  be  of  value  to  the 
town  commercially  and  socially.  Its  establishment  would  undoubt- 
edly require  a  large  sum  of  money ;  but  it  would  be  a  utilitarian 
institution,  an  educational  establishment^  a  pleasing  exhibition,  and 
a  monument  to  future  generations  of  the  wisdom  and  ben^ceooe  of 
our  townspeople. 

Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Mters  read  a  paper  "  On  Local  Lectures  for 
Women."  He  gave  an  account  of  some  courses  of  educational 
lectures  which  had  been  delivered  during  the  past  year  to  large 
audiences  of  ladies  in  the  northern  towns  of  England,  and  he  ssid 
that  the  teachers  of  girls'  schools,  or  parents  with  daughters  liTing 
at  home,  could  secure,  by  co-operatioD,  an  order  of  teaching  higher 
than  has  yet  been  systematically  bestowed  on  women.  The  lee* 
turers  engaged  had  been  principally  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Fellows 
of  Colleges  experienced  in  teaching ;  and  the  lectures,  which 
were  accompanied  by  written  questions  and  answers,  had  been 
felt  as  satisfying  a  recognised  want.  Birmingham  was  always 
one  of  the  first  places  to  join  any  movement  which  aimed  at  the 
improvement  of  education,  and  this  plan  might  be  recommended  as 
eminently  safe,  practicable,  and  efficacious.  With  guinea  fees  for 
the  course,  it  had  everywhere  been  a  financial  success.  The  paper 
concluded  with  an  earnest  assertion  that  the  search  after  truth 
which  was  implied  in  a  liberal  education,  was  as  undoubtedly  the 
duty  of  women  as  of  men.  Even  condescending  to  the  point  of 
view  of  parents  who  only  desired  accomplishments  for  their  daugh* 
ters,  and  those  with  a  view  of  finding  them  husbands,  he  would 
remind  match-making  mothers  that,  like  other  tacticians,  they 
were  apt  to  underrate  the  •sense  of  their  adversaries.  In  the  battle 
of  drawing-rooms,  music  and  water-colours  were  nothing  to  conver- 
sation. And,  at  any  rate,  it  was  better  for  parents  to  be  prepared 
for  either  event,  and  to  remember  that  it  was  easy  for  a  well-informed 
girl  to  imitate  ignorance,  if  the  exigencies  of  an  eldest  son  required 
it;  while  it  was  quite  impossible  for  an  ignorant  girl  to  imitate 
understanding.  For  himself,  he  agreed  with  Plutarch,  who  said 
that  a  man  who  wanted  to  keep  his  wife  stupid  that  she  might  go  on 
caring  for  him,  was  like  a  rider  who  had  to  make  his  horse  kneel 
down  before  he  could  get  on  its  bock.  It  was  disgraceful  that  the 
education  of  women  should  need  to  be  discussed  and  defended  io 
this  flippant  tone,  but  it  was  still  more  disgraceful  that  it  should 
need  a  serious  defence  against  serious  attacks.  It  was  disgraceful 
that  men  should  be  found  to  profane  the  names  of  wife  and  mother 
by  speaking  as  if  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  those  relationship 
were  the  exclusive  privilege  of  fools.  A  clergyman  had  objected  to 
the  enlargement  of  women's  minds  for  fear  it  should  make  them 
irreligious.  It  appeared,  then,  that  God  was  like  a  Chinese  joss, 
and  would  drop  out  of  a  mind  which  was  not  narrow  enough  to 
support  Him  on  both  sided.  Motherhood,  at  least,  was  within 
woman's  sphere;  and  was  the  mother's  influence — an   educational 
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engine  to  which  all  others  were  child's  plaj — to  be  intrusted  to  de- 
signed incompetence  and  predetermined  imbecility?  Women  had 
begun  this  movement,  and  women  must  continue  it.  Let  them  con-* 
aider  what  a  dutj  thej  owed  to  their  whole  sex.  That  a  man 
should  be  pleased  with  ignorance  in  woman  was  a  folly,  but  that 
woman  should  for  this  reason  acquiesce  in  it  was  a  crime  ;  for  the 
first  duty  of  women  was  to  please,  not  men,  but  God  who  had 
marked  out  their  sphere  by  the  faculties  which  He  had  given  them  to 
cultivate,  and  the  energies  which  He  had  given  them  to  employ. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Govbk  read  a  paper,  presenting  a  **  Report  of 
the  Edinburgh  Ladies'  Education  Association."  A  lady,  who  had 
learned  from  friends  in  England  something  of  the  results  arising 
from  the  association  of  those  who  followed  the  same  pursuits,  was 
persuaded  to  attempt,  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  an  educational 
organization  of  ladies  in  Edinburgh.  The  key-note  was  mutual 
sympathy  and  co-operation.  Only  two  of  twenty-five  heads  of 
schools  applied  to,  responded  cordially  ;  twenty  sent  no  answer. 
The  idea  of  a  boai*d  of  schoolmistresses  had  therefore  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  society,  consisting  at  first 
of  six  members,  was  formed.  By  dint  of  resolute  personal  canvass 
the  number  of  members  was  increased  to  sixty  or  seventy,  and  a 
list  of  influential  honorary  members  was  secured.  Moreover, 
lectures  through  the  winter  was  the  first  thing  arrived  at.  The 
first  lecture  was  by  Professor  Masson.  Between  400  and  500 
thronged  to  the  hall,  and  by  the  close  of  the  week  2C5  students 
had  enrolled  themselves.  The  subject  was  <'  The  History  of 
English  Literature,"  treated  in  a  course  of  thirty  lectures,  the  fee 
for  which  was  £1  lis.  6d.  The  class  was  in  all  points  conducted 
by  Professor  Masson  in  the  same  way  as  his  class  in  the  University. 
A  written  examination  took  place  at  the  close.  There  were  ninety- 
four  workers  over  and  above  those  who  simply  took  notes,  which  all 
did.  These  ninety-four  received  certificates  according  to  the  amount 
and  quality  of  their  work.  The  financial  arrangements  for  the 
lectures  were  based  upon  a  system  of  co-operation,  the  professors 
sharing  the  risks  and  benefiting  proportionately  by  the  successes!. 
A  tanff  of  charges  was  adopted,  the  scale  being  one  guinea 
for  twenty  lectures,  and  an  additional  half-guinea  for  every 
additional  ten  or  smaller  number.  Of  these  fees  a  certain  pro- 
portion went  to  the  lecturer,  the  rest  to  the  Association,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  which  made  all  arrangements  «and  paid  all 
expenses.  For  the  coming  winter  three  courses  had  been  arranged, 
representing  the  departments  of  Literature  (Professor  Masson), 
Science  (Professor  Tait),  and  Philosophy  (Professor  Fraze^.  Tho 
Association  consisted  now  of  about  eighty  lady  members.  Of  these 
only  six  could  be  said  to  be  heads  of  schools,  and  only  five  others 
were  practically  engaged  in  the  work  of  education.  Another 
feature  was  the  restriction  to  one  field  for  lecturers,  viz.,  the  Uni- 
versity, by  attaching  itself  to  which  the  Association  secured  to 
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the  classes  the  teaching  of  men  of  eminence,  and  approached,  in 
some  degree,  to  identity  of  culture  in  both  sexes.  It  seemed  to 
the  ladies  of  the  Association  that  this  arrangement  was  their  only 
chance  of  obtaining  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  an  harmonious 
supplement  to  a  girl's  school  life. 

A  paper  by  Miss  Mart  Merrtweather,  of  Liverpool,  on  **The 
Training  of  Educated  Women  for  Superintendents,"  was  read.  It 
commenced  by  stating  that  it  had  become  evident,  from  the  continual 
application  made  to  training  schools  for  ladies  to  organize  and  super- 
intend other  large  institutions  of  a  secular  character,  that  the 
public  found  a  difficulty  in  finding  competent  ladies.  There  wen 
many  educated  women,  but  they  possessed  no  business  habits,  aiid 
therefore  they  were  unfit,  although  not  unable.  Thus  many 
honourable  posts  were  lost.  Training  was  not  only  wanted  for 
ladies  seeking  remuneration  for  their  talents,  but  by  ladies  whose 
wealth  and  station  directed  them  to  use  their  influence  upon  charities 
and  other  institutions.  Miss  Merryweathcr  thought  that  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  apart  from,  but  acting  in  unison  with  trauiing 
schools,  by  which  ladies,  after  paying  an  entrance  fee,  and  subscribing 
to  necessary  regulations,  might  learn  what  they  desired,  and  this  without 
displacing  the  ordinary  and  necessary  workers.  From  such  a  school 
in  unison  with  the  training  schools  would  come  the  superintendents 
of  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  orphanages,  and  these  places  would 
greatly  benefit  and  come  more  near  to  the  advancing  state  of  opinion. 
If  a  suitable  arrangement  could  be  made  with  the  schools,  many 
failures,  sadly  disheartening  to  all  parties,  would  be  prevented, 
and  confer  untold  benefit  on  a  much  larger  circle  than  hitherto. 

Dr.  Thokas  Nicholas  read  a  paper  <<  On  Middle-class  Education 
in  Wales.''  He  thought  that  the  defective  provision  in  the  princi- 
pality for  the  education  of  middle-class  persons  had  lately  shown  to 
great  disadvantage,  and  been  brought  most  prominently  forward  by 
the  success  which  had  attended  the  elementary  schools  fostered  by 
Government.  Alike  in  elementary  and  middle-class  schools,  large 
endowments,  given  in  ages  gone  by  to  education,  were  found--- 
through  waste  in  expenditure  and  exclusiveness  of  management — ^fo 
be  less  influential  in  advancing  the  higher  culture  of  the  people 
than  they  should  have  been.  It  was,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  a 
decided  reform  might  result  from  the  recent  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission. The  endowments  in  Wales  were  less  than  a  third  of  those 
in  England,  according  to  the  population  of  the  two  countries.  No 
blame  was  to  be  attached  to  the  liberality  of  Welsh  ancestors.  In 
the  times  of  the  Tudors  and  other  monarchs,  a  vast  proportion  of 
property — ecclesiastical  and  monastic  —  in  Wales  was  transferred 
from  that  country  to  England,  and  no  compensation  for  such  pillage 
had  yet  been  made.  The  minds  of  the  people  in  the  principality  had 
noW|  as  well  as  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  country  was  rich  in 
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educational  institutioDS,  a  desire  for  knowledge.  The  sixteenth,  seven • 
tcenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  a  period  of  zealoas  education  in  Eng- 
land, also  saw  a  spread  of  instruction  in  Wales,  and  it  was  then  that 
the  present  endowments  were  founded.  Until,  however,  the  discovery 
of  the  mineral  treasures  in  Wales,  poverty  had  been  against  the 
spread  of  education.  The  Welsh  now' used  every  effort  to  give 
their  children  a  good  English  education,  and  by  so  doing  they  were 
giving  up  the  idea  of  continuing  the  Welsh  tongue,  although  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  make  them  confess  this  fact.  When  a 
young  Welshman  had  learned  English  the  doors  of  prosperity  in 
the  world  were  opened  to  him.  The  influence  of  middle-class 
schools  and  inspected  schools  was  very  visible.  He  [the  reader] 
desired  the  multiplication  of  those  centres  of  education — that  along 
with  the  other  teachers,  commerce,  railways,  manufactures,  and 
primary  schools, — the  classical  or  scientific  English  school  might  be 
in  every  populous  place  in  Wales.  If  this  were  done  the  Welsh 
would  not  cling  to  their  antiquated  customs  and  their  language, 
which,  however  poetic  or  historic,  were  a  barrier  between  them  and 
the  social  and  mental  life  of  England.  The  present  century  had 
turned  to  good  account  the  mineral  treasures  of  Wales,  and  industry 
and  prosperity  had  followed.  If  the  same  century  discovered  that 
in  the  same  country  there  was  a  great  mine  of  intellectual  wealth 
undeveloped,  and  capable  of  being  turned  to  the  highest  account^ 
the  greatest  good  would  be  done.  Prosperity  was  flowing  in  upon 
the  principality;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said,  '*  material  prosperity, 
without  a  corresponding  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  wiU  only 
subject  the  higher  in  man  to  the  dominion  of  the  lower — the  prelude 
to  impotence  and  disorganization."  There  was  in  Wales  a  sound, 
moral  feeling,  which,  if  fortified  and  guided  by  advancing  intelligence, 
would  effectually  convert  wealth  and  means  of  indulgence  to  lugher 
ends,  and  bring  a  great  accession  of  tone  and  durable  strength. 

Mr.  Tito  Pagliabdini  read  a  paper  on  ''Some  of  the  Chief 
Impediments  to  the  Greneral  Spread  of  Education."  The  chief 
of  those  impediments  he  considered  to  be  the  barbarous  and  difficult 
system  of  orthography,  or  heterography,  as  it  should  be  more  cor- 
rectly described,  which  was  used  in  England.  In  pursuance  of 
this  view,  a  number  of  illustrations  upon  the  words  ^'through," 
**  plough,"  "  cough,"  "  though,"  &c.,  were  given  by  the  reader,  who 
argued  that  a  child's  being  continually  scolded  because  of  its  inability 
to  understand  the  difference  in  sound  when  the  form  was  so  slightly 
altered,  was  one  of  the  great  causes  why  learning  was  looked  upon 
with  distaste,  and  a  feeling  of  weariness  experienced  in  mastering 
the  details.  In  arithmetic,  the  great  obstruction  was  to  be  found 
in  the  complicated  and  irrational  tables  of  weights,  measures,  and 
coins.  Many  years  of  unprofitable  toil  had  to  be  wasted  upon  this, 
and  the  whole  might  be  well  used  in  other  ways.  He  was  glad 
to  see  that  societies  had  made  progress  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
the  decimal  system,  and  Parliament  had  taken  some  steps  in  thQ 
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matter.    In  conclading  the  paper,  the  reader  strongly  adToeated  the 
substitution  of  the  phonetic  system  for  the  present  orthography. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hill  (of  Liverpool)  read  a  paper  on  **  Frimaiy 
Education."  In  commencing  the  paper,  the  aathor  desired  to 
submit  a  few  ideas,  the  result  of  observations  dnring  residenoes 
in  Liverpool  and  Wolverhampton.  In  September,  1861,  with  the 
sanction  of  Messrs.  Barker,  of  the  Chillington  Ironworks,  he  had 
organized  an  association,  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  adult 
employes  of  various  grades,  whose  education  in  early  years  had 
been  neglected.  It  was  soon  found  that  there  was  considerable 
difficulty  in  inducing  the  men  to  attend  the  evening  classes  for 
rudimentary  instruction,  and  this  fact  had  strongly  convinced  him 
that  instruction  should  be  imparted  when  the  mind  was  more  plastic, 
and  not  when  the  body  was  exhausted  by  hard  work.  The  bojs 
were  much  better.  At  the  time  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Sandford  was 
collecting  data  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  the  Factory  Act 
in  the  South  Staffordshire  district,  he  (the  reader)  knowing  the  vast 
difference  between  the  cotton  mills  of  Lancashire  and  the  ironworks 
of  the  district,  where  two  sets  of  hands  were  required,  snggested  to 
the  rev.  gentleman  the  desirability  of  Government,  through  the 
Privy  Council,  subsidising  masters  and  pupil-teachers  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  devote  their  time  to  evening  schools.  He  believed 
that  education,  if  judiciously  encouraged,  in  the  present  sensitive 
state  of  the  relationship  between  capital  and  labour,  would  eventuaHj 
be  the  strongest  bond  of  union  by  which  they  could  be  joined. 
Even  if  it  was  stated  that  boys  being  educated  in  the  National 
schools  would  know  little  beyond  the  rudiments  of  learning,  still 
the  evening  universities,  mechanics'  institutes,  &c.,  might  be  used 
as  machinery  for  the  continuation  of  their  education.  A  system  of 
liousc-to-house  visitation,  to  discover  the  children  habitually  absent 
from  school,  might  be  made,  and  the  parents  and  guardians  spoken 
to  as  to  the  solemn  duties  devolving  upon  them.  The  refusal  of 
employment  to  children  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  unless 
possessing  some  proficiency,  would  be  an  incentive  for  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  school.  Certified  industrial  schools  received 
a  capitation  grant  which  he  should  be  glad  to  see  extended  to 
blue-coat  schools,  orphan  asylums,  &c.  Although  several  adminis- 
trations  had  found  the  subject  a  stumbling-block,  he  trusted  that 
the  standard  of  education  would  be  raised  among  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  If  it  could  be  effected  concurrently  with  the  gift  of 
the  franchise  it  would  be  an  additional  boon  to  the  working  classes, 
and  afford  less  scope  to  the  professional  agitator,  the  stupidity  of 
whose  clients  was  generally  his  stock-in-trade.  In  conclusion  the 
reader  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  people  of  England  to  unite 
their  efforts  in  stemming  the  torrents  of  ignorance. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collinos  read  a  paper  on  **  The  State  of  Education  in 
Birmingham,  in  connection  with  Compulsory  Education,'*  commen- 
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cing  with  an  account  of  the  origin  and  working  of  the  Birmingham 
Education  Society.  The  paper  entered  at  great  detail  into  the 
information  collected  by  the  Society,  setting  forth,  among  other 
things,  that  there  are,  in  Birmingham,  63  schools  under  Grovernment 
inspection,  with  an  ayerage  attendance  of  15,276,  and  receiving 
— Government  aid,  £6,144  128.;  children's  fees,  £7,035  158.; 
subscriptions,  £2,868:  total,  £16,048  7s. ;  also,  that  there  are  27 
schools  not  receiving  Government  grants,  educating  2,060  children, 
and  receiving — children's  fees,  £743  28. ;  subscriptions,  d£632 ; 
total,  £1,375  2s.  The  number  of  scholars  in  night  schools  was  2,679 
on  the  books,  with  but  an  average  attendance  of  1 ,  640.  These  schools 
received — Government  aid,  £210  17s.;  fees,  £307  17s.;  subacriptionsy 
£90  2s.  Total  from  all  sources,  spent  in  90  schools  in  Birmingham, 
£18,033.  The  paper  proceeded  to  show  that  the  Free  Grammar 
School  had  very  little  to  do  in  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
Birmingham,  and  described  in  detail  the  recent  investigations  into 
the  construction  and  working  of  the  school.  Having  noticed  the 
operations  of  the  Neglected  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  Birmingham 
Free  Libraries,  the  Midland  Institute,  the  Sunday-schools,  &c., 
educational  and  prison  statistics  were  submitted,  and  argu mentis 
advanced  to  show  that  poverty  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
absence  of  children  from  school.  The  failure  of  the  Birmingham 
Education  Society  to  secure  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  school  fees  of 
poor  children  formed  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  for  a  rate 
for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  state  of  education  in  Birmingham 
was  described,  on  the  strength  of  the  various  statistics  submitted,  as 
deplorable,  and  it  was  contended  that  there  was  little  hope  of  any 
considerable  improvement  until  a  compulsory  system  of  education 
was  established.  The  religious  difficulty  was  a  gratuitous  one  in  the 
estimation  of  the  writer  of  the  paper.  He  contended  that  education 
was  a  right  which  any  child  should  demand,  and  which  the  State 
ought  to  grant,  and  one  with  which  the  clergy  and  ministers  had  no 
more  to  do  professionally  than  lawyers  and  doctors.  The  Parliament 
of  the  future  must  be  looked  to  for  a  remedy.  A  sound  system  of 
national  education  seemed  to  demand  the  following  conditions : — 
1.  That  each  district,  parish,  or  town,  whatever  division  may  be 
resolved  on,  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  provide  schools  for  the 
children  of  that  division  ;  2.  That  the  schools  should  be  absolutely 
free  ;  3.  That  they  should  be  under  local  management  and  Govern- 
ment inspection,  supported  by  local  rates,  and  largely  supplemented 
by  Government  grants ;  4.  That  children  should  be  compelled  to 
attend  schools  as  provided  for  them,  unless  receiving  instruction 
through  some  other  channel ;  5.  That  such  schools  should  be  secular, 
or  at  least  unsectarian. 

Sir  William  Denison,  C.B.,  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Bearing  of  our 
Social  System  on  Questions  connected  with  the  Education  of  the 
Labouring  Classes."  He  spoke  of  a  great  change  having  taken  place 
in  the  state  of  society  during  the  last  twenty  years,  as  manifest  to 
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one  who,  like  himself,  left  England  in  1846,  and  retamed  two  years 
ago.  The  rural  population  were  discontented  with  their  position 
and  their  wages  ;  antagonism  had  become  the  established  relation 
between  employers  and  employed,  particularly  as  regarded  Lanca- 
shire. The  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
London — as  regarded  density  of  population,  raggedness  of  clothing,  and 
squalidncss  of  general  surroundings — ^had  become  such  as  to  make 
him  feci  horror-struck.  This  was  not  a  pleasant  welcome  to  one  who 
on  returning  home  would  fain  have  believed  that  as  in  wealth  so  in 
social  prosperity  his  native  country  was  in  advance  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  In  the  large  towns  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  Health  Officers  and  the  Corpora- 
tions, was  miserable  in  the  extreme.  All  that  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  establishing  currents  of  air  in  the  narrow  courts  and  streets, 
in  doing  away  with  cesspools,  in  cleansing  the  thoroughfares,  in 
ventilating  sewers,  in  providing  supplies  of  water,  had  been  carried 
out ;  but  in  the  face  of  all  this,  there  was  the  glaring  fact,  that  human 
beings  were  packed  together  in  miserable  tenements  closer  tlian  any 
farmer  would  allow  his  pigs  to  be,  and  were  lefl  to  themselves,  un- 
cared  for  and  untended,  except  by  the  parochial  authorities.  It 
might  be  asked,  what  this  had  to  do  with  education  ?  His  reply  was 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  those  who  dealt 
with  the  educational  question  should  be  thoroughly  cognisant  of  the 
position  and  wants  of  those  for  whom  they  proposed  to  cater.  It 
was  easy  to  talk  of  the  pleasures  of  knowledge,  and  to  hold  up 
instances  of  success  in  the  various  walks  of  science ;  but  they  must 
remember  that  an  appeal  of  this  description  must  fall  without  effect 
upon  the  majority  of  working  men.  They  had  no  right  to  take 
exceptional  cases  as  examples.  They  must  take  mankind  as  they 
found  them  ;  God  had  ordained  infinite  gradations  of  intellectual  as  of 
physical  power,  and  their  business  was  to  instruct  the  working 
classes  to  perform  their  duties  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  God  had 
placed  them.  Now,  one  of  their  duties  was  clearly  that  of  educating 
their  children,  but  what  sort  of  education  could  they  give  to  their 
children  when  crowded  together  in  the  alleys  and  courts  of  our  large 
towns  ?  Compulsoiy  education  might  do  something  for  the  mind  ot 
the  child,  but  their  reforms  must  begin  at  the  home.  The  first  step 
should  be  the  improvement  in  the  material  condition  of  the  parents. 
The  parents  were  starving — feed  them ;  they  were  in  rags^-clothe 
them.  As  political  economists,  they  might  argue  for  the  principle 
of  buying  labour  in  the  cheapest  market ;  but  suppose  their  object  to 
be,  not  to  make  the  most  of  their  money,  but  to  make  themselves 
friends  by  a  better  use  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  they 
might  find  it  every  way  pleasanter  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  smaller 
return  upon  their  capital,  appropriating  the  difference  to  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  those  by  whose  labours  the  return 
was  provided.  In  such  a  case,  the  workman,  seeing  that  he  need 
not  eke  out  his  own  wages  by  those  of  his  children,  would  be 
willing  to  send  them  to  school.    He  (the  reader)  did  not  approve 
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of  an  iDdiscriminatcly  high  standard  of  edacation  for  the  working 
classes.  His  conviction  was  that  they  would  act  most  wisely  in 
giving  to  children  the  amount  of  education  which  would  most  fit 
them  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  situation  in  which  they  were  likely 
to  be  placed. 

A  paper  by  Miss  Joanna  Margaret  Hill  was  read  on  the  question, 
*'How  can  the  pauper  taint  be  eradicated  from  our  workhouse  children, 
80  as  to  give  them  an  equal  chance  with  others  in  the  battle  of  life?" 
Among  the  difficulties  to  be  contended  against  were  pauper  associa- 
tions, feeble  constitution,  absence  of  natural  training  and  homo  life. 
For  orphans  and  deserted  children.  Miss  Hill  recommended  the 
"boarding-out"  system  practised  by  most  of  the  large  Scotch 
parishes,  and  in  use  to  a  certain  extent  either  under  private  or 
official  superintendence  in  Ireland,  France,  Russia,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  also  in  a  few  parishes  in  England.  In  this 
country  the  practice  of  placing  out  pauper  children  to  nurse  was 
formerly  common,  but  for  want  of  an  efficient  system  of  superin- 
tendence, they  were  frequently  intrusted  to  improper  persons,  who 
made  a  trade  of  receiving  them :  and  thus  great  abuses  occurred, 
which  brought  the  system  into  disrepute,  and  occasioned  its  being 
superseded  by  workhouse  schools.  The  experience  narrated  in  the 
paper  proved,  however,  that  the  evils  were  not  inherent  in  the 
system,  but  might  be  entirely  prevented  by  well-regulated  super- 
vision. The  children  were  placed  in  the  houses  of  respectable 
cottagers,  at  a  weekly  remuneration  which  just  covered  the  expendi- 
ture, not  affording  profit,  and  were  visited  by  an  inspector,  who 
watched  over  their  welfare,  and  removed  them  when  he  considered 
that  they  were  not  properly  treated.  This,  however,  was  seldom 
found  to  be  necessary,  for  long  experience  proved  that  it  was  the  rare 
exception  when  the  little  one  did  not  become  the  adopted  child  of 
the  house,  its  well-being  as  dear  to  the  foster-parent  as  that  of  her 
own  offspring.  The  child  thus  happily  placed,  passed  in  infancy 
through  the  natural  training  of  industrious  poverty,  and  when  the 
time  fbr  earning  its  own  livelihood  arrived,  no  more  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  obtaining  employment  for  it  than  in  the  case  of 
children  of  the  labouring  classes.  Miss  Hill  gave  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  eleven  such  houses  for  pauper  children  in  villages  distant 
three  or  four  miles  from  Edinburgh.  The  cost  of  each  child's 
maintenance,  including  its  share  of  the  assistant  inspector's  salary, 
was,  for  the  year  ending  May,  1867,  £8  1 6s.  2d.  Medical  attend- 
ance throughout  the  year  for  362  children,  £15  5s.  2d.  (about  ten- 
pence  a  head).  The  death-rate  was  not  one  per  cent.  At  Glasgow 
a  similar  course  was  pursued  by  both  parishes  of  that  city.  Mr. 
Adamson,  inspector  of  the  city  parish  (who  formerly  held  an  ap- 
pointment under  the  English  Poor  Law  Board,  and  had  practical 
experience  of  pauper  management  in  Livei*pool),  commenced  his 
duties  in  Scotland  seventeen  years  ago.  He  then  entertained  the 
strong  opinion,  common  in  England,  against  boarding  out ;  but  his 
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experience  in  Scotland  had  rendered  him  a  warm  supporter  of 
the  common  system.  He  had  more  than  four  hundred  boarded 
ont  nnder  his  care,  deserted  children,  orphans,  or  motherless.  He 
found  that  70  per  cent,  certainly  did  well,  and  Mr.  Beattie,  of  the 
Barony  parish,  stated  that  only  one  per  cent  of  his  were  known  to 
do  ill.  The  object  was  not  to  raise  the  children  above  their  rank, 
but  to  employ  the  best  and  the  most  natural  means  of  training  thQia, 
physically  and  mentally,  and  to  place  them  in  the  most  advantageoos 
positions  for  beginning  the  work  of  life.  For  boys  such  advantages 
were  highly  valuable  ;  for  girls  essential. 

Mr.  F.  Marcus  read  a  paper  on  "Night  Schools."  Having 
demonstrated  the  need  for  evening  schools,  he  described  the  different 
kinds  of  schools  required,  varying  with  the  class  of  pupils  to  be 
taught.  There  should  be  a  different  set  of  teachers,  according 
to  the  kind  of  scholars  ;  for  the  youth  who  wished  to  carry  on  his 
education,  the  head  teacher  of  the  elementary  schools ;  for  ignorant 
boys,  an  assistant  master,  with  the  supervision  of  the  clergyman, 
or  an  influential  man  of  business,  and  the  aid  of  lady  teachers ; 
for  ignorant  men,  an  influential  layman;  for  superior  artisans, 
clerks,  &c.,  a  science  teacher.  There  should  be  a  library  attached 
to  the  school,  and  some  simple  scientific  apparatus  should  be 
purchased. 

A  paper  by  the  Rev.  William  Taylor,  F.R.S.,  was  read,  on  the 
"  Education  of  the  Blind."    Mr.  Taylor  maintained  that  the  blind 
had  as  great  a  claim  to  education  as  other  people,  if  not  greater. 
The  object  of  educating  them  should  be  to  render  them,  as  &r  as 
possible,  happy  in  themselves,  and  useful  as  members  of  society. 
That  loss  of  sight  did  not  necessarily  prevent  them  acquiring  a 
knowledge  even  of  the  higher  branches  of  literature  and  science 
had  been  amply  shown  in  a  number  of   cases,  including  that  of 
Milton.     Many  blind  men  had  filled  professors*  chairs  with  great 
distinction.     In  regard  to  education,  the  rich  blind  might  almost 
be  said  to  be  worse  off  than  the   poor,  owing  to  the  numerous 
excellent  institutions  for  the  indigent  blind,  in  which  they  were 
taught  to  earn,  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands,  a  part,  if  not 
the   whole,   of    their  livelihood.      Some    provision   had,   however, 
recently  been  made  for  the  better  class  of  blind  in  the  establishment 
of  the  "  ColJege  for  the  Blind  Sons  of  Gentlemen  *'  at  Worcester, 
under  the    presidency  of    the  Bishop  of   the  Diocese,   and    the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Blair.     To  this  college  a  preparatory 
school  was  attached,  for  the  instruction  of  the  younger  blind  till 
they  were  able  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  higher  department 
The  college  was  further  intended  to  offer  a  permanent  home  to 
such  as  death  had  deprived  of  parental  care.     A  room  should  be 
set  apart  as  a  museum,  where  various  articles,  including  a  printing- 
press,  tools,  models,  &c.,  might  be  kept.     As  to  the  rival  systems 
of  embossing  books  for  the  blind,  Mr.  Taylor  was  strongly  in 
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favour  of  the  Roman  system,  and  he  recommended  that  the  finger 
of  a  glove  should  be  used  when  the  pupil  was  at  laborious  occupa- 
tion, in  order  that  the  delicacy  of  the  touch  might  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Joseph  Payne  read  a  paper  '<0n  the  Relation  between 
Learning  and  Teaching."  The  terms  were  correlative;  the  latter 
being  considered  as  the  act  of  communicating  information,  and  the 
former  of  receiving  it.  The  definitions  were',  in  his  opinion,  scarcely 
correct.  Sometimes  the  teacher  thought  he  had  done  his  duty 
when  he  had  laid  before  the  pupil's  mind  the  results  of  his  own 
thought  and  reflection,  whether  the  boy  understood  the  subject  or 
not.  In  another  case,  the  teacher  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had 
caused  the  pupil  to  think  for  himself  on  a  subject.  According  to 
this  view,  the  maximum  of  the  pupil's  learning  would  depend  upon 
the  minimum  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The 
practical  deduction  would  be,  that  leamiug,  to  be  truly  effective, 
should  be  self-tuition;  and  teaching,  the  kind,  judicious,  and 
sympathetic  guidance  of  the  process.  The  teacher's  business  was, 
in  short,  to  aid  the  pupil  in  teaching  himself.  Mt>.  Payne  then 
pointed  out  that  in  various  languages,  as  well  as  English,  the  word 
^'  learn  "  was  used  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  of  the  taught.  Centuries 
ago  it  was  correct  to  say  ^*  ho  learns  his  boys  ; "  and  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare  had  each  used  the  words  "  learn  "  and  *'  teach  "  indis- 
criminately. After  giving  various  roots  in  Latin,  Saxon,  and  other 
languages,  the  writer  said  the  obvious  deduction  from  the  correlation 
of  learning  and  teaching,  according  to  the  authorities  quoted,  was 
that  all  learning  was  self-tuition,  and  needed  no  assistance  from  a 
teacher.  If  this  appeared  startling,  he  would  point  out  that  the 
teacher  could  not  think  for  the  pupil.  Although  he  held  this  view, 
he  maintained  that  the  child  needed  a  teacher  mainly  as  a  support 
to  his  moral  nature  ;  and,  under  this  aspect,  he  would  act  as  a  guide, 
whoso  knowledge  and  experience  should  command  the  respect  of 
his  pupil.  If  a  teacher  did  not  know  what  the  mind  did  when  it 
taught  itself,  he  was  likely  to  do  great  harm  by  rash  and  ignorant 
interference.  The  reader  then  pointed  out,  with  some  humouri 
the  manner  in  which  Nature  teaches  a  child  by  experience,  and 
contended  that  this  was  the  proper  method.  She  did  not  interfere 
with  his  thinking.  He  might  bum  himself,  or  meet  with  all  sorts 
of  experience,  without  any  lesson  from  her  except  what  he  sufiered. 
Nature  gave  him  the  powers  of  observation,  and  found  the  materials 
by  which  he  learned  facts  useful  to  his  instruction. 

Mr.  6.  P.  Yeats  read  a  paper  containing  suggestions  as  to  the 
establishment  of  a  '^National  Book  Loan"  in  connection  with  the  Post 
Office,  for  promoting  the  more  general  difiusion  of  knowledge.  He 
pointed  out  how  a  national  loan  of  such  books  only  as  may  be 
embraced  under  the  two  heads.  Science  and  Art,  might  be  brought 
into  operation  with  simplicity,  safety,  economy,  and  effect.  A  few 
thousands  of  public  money  in  the  shape  of  a  Parliamentary  grant 
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would  not,  he  tliought,  bo  grudged  by  the  country  for  a  purpose 
of  this  kind ;  there  would  be  no  great  outlay  for  buildings ;  not 
many  officials  needed,  beyond  a  few  active  clerks  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  book  loan;  as  the  carriage  on  all  books  would  be 
prepaid  by  the  borrower,  additional  hands,  as  distributors,  would 
be  paid  from  that  source ;  and  if  in  addition  to  the  transmission,  a 
penny  per  volume  were  charged  to  the  borrower,  it  would  go  a  great 
way  towards  making  the  plan  self-supporting.  He  proposed  that 
at  first  there  should  be  three  or  more  central  stores,  say  one  in 
London,  one  in  Edinburgh,  and  one  in  Dublin ;  from  these  centres 
books  would  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  through  a  special 
branch  of  the  Post  Office  district  from  the  letter-carrying  depart* 
ment. 

Mr.  John  Jenkins  read  a  paper  ^'  On  the  Necessity  for  Collegiate 
Schools  in  England,"  which  went  fully  into  the  subject* 


A  paper  by  Midame  Praetorius,  '' On  the  Kindergarten  System 
of  Education,**  and  another  by  Mr.  David  Eat,  on  ^*  Hints  towards 
a  Science  of  Education/'  were  taken  as  read. 
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MEDICAL   OFFIOEBS  OF    HEALTH.* 

What  ought  to  be  the  Functions  and  Authority  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  t  By  John  Liddle^  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  JVhitechapel  Board  of  Works. 

IT  mast  be  obvious  to  every  person  who  has  paid  attention  to  the 
subject  of  Public  Health  that  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  in 
the  Metropolis  are  not  invested  with  proper  authority  to  enable 
them  to  perform,  in  a  satisfactory  manner  either  to  themselves  or 
to  the  public,  even  those  few  duties  which  are  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  132nd  clause  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  under  the 
provisions  of  which  they  were  appointed. 

In  this  clause  it  is  provided  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
shall  ascertain  the  existence  of  diseases,  and  shall  point  out  any 
local  cause  which  is  likely  to  originate  and  maintain  disease,  and 
notify  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  checking  or  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease ;  and  also  to  suggest  the  most  efficient  modes  for 
the  ventilation  of  churches,  chapels,  schools,  lodging-houses,  and 
other  public  edifices  within  his  parish  or  district  Before  we 
proceed  further,  let  us  inquire  how  many  of  these  duties  have  been 
performed  by  each  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  What  measures  have 
been  taken  by  him  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  epidemic  diseases  t 

Have  reports  been  made  of  the  local  causes  which  are  likely  to 
originate  and  maintain  disease  ?  Have  the  most  efficacious  modes  of 
checking  or  preventing  the  spread  of  disease  been  pointed  out? 
Have  suggestions  been  made  for  improving  the  ventilation  of  the 
churches,  chapels,  schools,  and  other  public  edifices  within  his 
district  ? 

Churchwardens,  guardians,  and  members  of  local  boards  are, 
generally  speaking,  so  self-sufficient  that  they  would*  not  think  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  opinion  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
to  guide  them  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  best  mode  of  ventilating 
a  public  room  or  church ;  and  hence  it  has  happened  that  the  public 
buildings  are,  for  the  most  part,  badly  ventilated,  and  in  some 
instances  workhouses  have  been  shown  to  be  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition  as  regards  overcrowding  and  want  of  efficient  ventilation, 
whereby  the  ratepayers  have  been  put  to  much  unnecessary  expense, 
which  might  have  been  saved,  had  tbe  guardians  asked  the  advice 
and  taken  the  counsel  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 


*  For  Abstraots  and  Discnssion,  see  p.  473*    See  also  TroMactUmSy  1862,  p.  689. 
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As  regards  the  prevention  and  spread  of  diseases,  it  mast  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  duty  was  imposed  upon  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  by  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  which  was  passed 
in  1855  ;  but  no  power  was  given  to  the  Health  Officer  to  carrj 
into  effi^ct  measures  wherebj  the  spread  of  such  diseases  might  be 
prevented  until  the  passing  of  the  Sanitary  Act  in  1866 ;  and  even 
now  he  is,  in  most  districts,  powerless  in  this  matter,  for  only  very 
few  of  (he  Local  Boards  have  carried  out  the  provisions  of  the  23rd, 
24th,  26th,  27th,  28th,  and  35th  clauses  of  this  Act,  which  relate  to 
the  providing  of  means  of  disinfection  of  clothing  and  bedding — ^the 
providing  of  carriages  for  conveyance  of  infected  persona — the 
providing  a  hospital  for  the  removal  of  persons  sick  of  infectious 
disorders — the  providing  of  places  for  the  reception  of  the  dead^ 
the  providing  places  for  reception  of  dead  bodies  during  time  required 
for  post  mortem  examinations — the  making  laws  and  regulations 
respecting  lodging-houses  and  carrying  them  into  effect. 

I  may  say,  in  short,  that  the  functions  of  the  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  in  the  metropolis  are  simply  those  of  skilled  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances ;  the  office,  instead  of  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  call 
forth  the  exercise  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  to  command  public 
respect,  is  looked  upon  by  many  members  of  the  Local  Boards  as 
almost  useless ;  and  the  majority  of  the  owners  of  small  property,  who 
are  very  numerous  in  most  Boards,  are  desirous  that  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  should  do  as  little  as  possible  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  so  that  they  may  not  be  compelled  to  lay  out  money  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  their  unhealthy  houses.  In  short,  had  the 
Local  Boards  not  been  compelled  to  appoint  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  such  officers  would  not  have  been  appointed ;  and  as  in  their 
opinions  such  appointments  were  unnecessary,  they  made  the  salaries 
so  small  that  the  officers  appointed  found  it  to  be  much  more  pro- 
fitable to  themselves  to  devote  their  energies  to  the  furtherance  of 
their  private  practice,  than  to  carry  out  the  necessary  arrangements 
to  promote  the  health  of  the  people. 

If  little,  therefore,  has  been  done  in  improving  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  metropolis  and  in  diminishing  the  death-rate,  the  fault 
does  not  lie  with  the  Medical  Officers,  but  with  the  Local  Boards. 
Had  more  encouragement  been  given  to  the  Health  Officers,  more 
energy  would  have  been  shown  by  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  No  man  likes  to  work  hard  unless  his  labour  is  appreciated 
and  properly  paid  for. 

In  order  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  may  be  enabled  to 
exercise  proper  authority  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that — 

1.  He  should  not  bo  engaged  in  private  practice,  but  that  his 
undivided  attention  should  be  directed  to  matters  connected 
with  the  prevention  of  disease. 

2.  That  he  should  be  entirely  free  from  all  local  influence. 

3.  That  the  area  of  his  district  should  be  of  much  greater 
extent  than  now  prevails. 
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4.  That  the  present  number  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
should  bo  reduced,  and  a  uniform  plan  of  action  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  public  health  be  adopted. 

•5.  That  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  should  be  made  respon- 
sible for  the  sanitarj  condition  of  the  district,  and  the  local 
boards  be  free  from  all  responsibility  in  the  matter,  provided 
that  they  shall  have  afforded  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
everything  that  he  may  reasonably  require  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  his  dutiea 

6.  That  upon  the  representation  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  of  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  the  several  clauses 
in  the  Public  Health  Acts  which  are  only  of  a  permissive 
nature,  the  local  authority  should  be  compelled  to  put  them 
in  force. 

7.  That  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  should  have  power  to 
engage,  at  the  public  expense,  the  services  of  an  analytical 
chemist,  and  of  a  skilled  anatomist  and  pathologist  to  assist 
him  in  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties. 

8.  That  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  should  have  power  to 
engage,  at  the  expense  of  the  local  authority,  the  services 
of  a  sufficient  staff  of  sanitary  inspectors,  who  should  report 
to  him  daily  of  the  general  and  particular  sanitary  condition 
of  the  district,  and  who  should  keep  a  proper  record  of  all 
inspections  made  and  work  done. 

9.  That  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  should^inquire  into  every 
death,  the  cause  of  which  has  not  been  certified  by  a  registered 
medical  practitioner. 

10.  That,  in  every  instance,  the  fact  of  death  should  be  verified 
by  a  medical  practitioner  before  a  certificate  of  death  is 
given. 

11.  That,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  combine  in  one  individual 
the  abilities  of  a  skilled  anatomist  and  pathologist,  of  a  practical 
and  analytical  chemist,  and  one  possessing  a  thorough  know- 

^       ledge  of  practical  medicine  and  surgery,  it  would  be  of  more 

service  to  the  public  interest  to  look  for,  and  appoint  to  the 

office  of   Medical   Officer  of  Health,  a  gentleman  of  good 

education,   and   possessing   first-rate    administrative    talent, 

and  to  give  him  full  power  to  obtain  professional  assistance 

in  every  department  that  he  may  think  necessary. 

One  word  more  before  I  conclude.    As  great  inconvenience  has 

occurred  to  Medical  Officers  of  Health  in  carrying  cases  before  the 

police  magistrates,  owing  to  the  want  of  uniformity  of  practice  in 

the  several  courts,  it  would  be  attended  with  much  advantage  to 

the  interests  of  the  public  if  all  cases  of  nuisance  were  to  be  heard  at 

the  County  Courts,  and  a  judge  to  be  specially  appointed  for  hearing 

such  cases.     By  this  means  much  time  would  be  saved,  a  uniform 

mode  of  action  would  be  adopted,  and  the  decisions  would  be  of  a 

uniform  character.    Besides,  I  would  ask,  is  it  right  to  take  a 

landlord  to  a   criminal  court   to  answer  for  a  matter  which  he 
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may  not  be  acquainted  with,  and  for  the  evil  consequences  of  every  aani- 
tarj  defect  on  his  property  of  which  he  may  be  altogether  igncntuitt 
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Can  the  Public  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  of  this  Country  be 
so  administered  as  to  conduce  more  to  the  Welfare  of  the 
Community  f    By  Elizabeth  Gabrett,  L.S.A. 

THE  administration  of  medical  charities  is  a  subject  which  it  is 
well  to  consider  from  many  different  points  of  view. 

In  the  first  place,  obviously,  there  is  its  eleemosynary  aspect.  We 
ask  of  everythiDg  which  calls  itself  a  charity,  '^  How  much  good  is 
it  really  doing  ?  Is  all,  or  nearly  all,  done  that  could  be  done  ?  Do 
the  recipients  of  the  charity  suffer  no  counterbalancing  evils  which, 
by  a  better  administration,  might  be  avoided?" 

Under  this  aspect,  we  should  have  to  consider  a  great  number  of 
questions  relating  both  to  the  organization  of  Hospital  wards  and  to 
that  of  the  outrpatient  or  dispensary  department. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  social  and  economic  aspect,  under 
which  we  should  consider  such  questions  as  the  following: — 

To  what  class  of  patients  ought  medical  charity  to  be  extended  ? 

Can  the  system  of  free  admission,  or  of  admission  without  a 
subscriber's  recommendation,  be  so  guarded  as  to  exclude  the  class 
who  ought  not  to  need  charitable  help  ? 

Could  the  plan  of  part-payment  or  of  payment  for  medicines  only, 
be  adopted  in  cases  of  severe  or  chronic  illness  where  the  patient  is 
just  above  the  class  for  whom  hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  now 
intended  ? 

Under  the  economic  aspect  would  also  come  all  questions  relating 
to  the  financial  administratioD,  such  as  the  expenditure  on  diets,  the 
salaries  of  officers  and  nurses,  &c.,  &c. 

But  there  is  also  a  third  point  of  view  from  which  medical 
charities  should  be  considered.  It  is  in  their  educational  and 
scientific  character. 

Every  one  familiar  with  a  hospital  knows  that  a  vast  amount  of 
material  for  scientific  observation  is  daily  brought  together  in  its 
wards  and  waiting-rooms.  The  question  we  are  about  to  ask  is, 
"  How  is  this  material  dealt  with  ?  Does  science  gain — ^I  will  not 
say  all — but  does  it  gain  any  considerable  fraction  of  what  it  ought 
to  gain  from  it  ? "  So  far  as  this  question  relates  to  the  scientific 
study  of  medicine  in  the  wards  o£  a  hospital,  I  believe  that  a  fairly 
satisfactory  answer  might  in  the  majority  of  cases  be  given. 
The  amount  of  clinical  work  which  comes  to  the  share  of 
each  member  of  the  medical  staff  is  rarely  more  than  can  be 
done    thoroughly,   and,   as  a  rule,   the  physicians    and    surgeons 

*  For  Abetracts  and  Diecuflsion,  see  p.  482.    See  also  Thinsaciums,  18C2,  p,  W7; 
1867,  p.  513.  ^ 
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who  visit  the  patients  in  the  wards  are  not  less  able  and  willing 
to  teach  the  students,  than  thej  are  to  prescribe  for  the  patients. 
No  doubt  there  are  instances  where  this  is  not  the  case, — ^where 
the  official  clinical  teacher  is  quite  unable  to  teach,  or  in  which  he  is 
disqualified,  by  some  mental  or  physical  defect,  from  teaching  well. 
He  may,  for  instance,  have  too  low  a  voice,  or  too  indistinct  an 
articulation  to  be  heard  by  a  class  of  students;  or  his  manner, 
unconsciously  to  himself,  discourages  the  students  from  asking 
questions ;  or  he  is  too  habitually  unpunctual  in  coming  to  the 
wards,  to  be  of  use  to  the  industrious  students,  who  cannot  afford  to 
waste  an  hour  or  more  in  loitering  in  the  passages  till  he  comes.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  these  are  exceptional  cases,  and  that,  as  a 
rule,  clinical  teaching  in  hospital  wards  is  not  of  a  character  to  call 
for  energetic  administrative  reform. 

But  the  case  is  widely  different  when  we  turn  to  the  out- 
door or  dispensary  department  Here  one  man  sees  and  pre- 
scribes for  100,  150,  200,  or  even  300  patients  in  an  afternoon. 
Two  or  three  students  profess  to  watch  his  practice,  but  how 
much  time  or  strength  can  he  have  to  spare  for  the  work  of 
teaching  them  ?  How  much  accurate  scientific  observation  is  it 
possible  for  either  students  or  teacher  to  make  under  such  con- 
ditions ?  It  would  be  far  from  true  to  say  that  none  is  made,  but, 
probably,  all  experienced  people  will  agree  that,  with  the  beat 
intentions,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  give  anything  like  study  to 
any  but  rare  and,  therefore,  specially  interesting  cases,  and  that 
even  these  can  scarcely  be  observed  with  the  care  they  demand. 
No  doubt  the  student  gains  a  good  deal  by  seeing  the  practice 
of  an  able  man,  even  in  this  hurried  and  imperfect  way.  He  at 
least  learns  the  physiognomy  of  disease  ;  he  learns  to  look  for 
guidance  to  the  patient's  face  and  aspect ;  if  he  knows  enough 
to  catch  the  drift  of  the  physician's  questions,  he  learns  something 
of  the  art  of  cross-examining  ignorant  witnesses,  and  of  the  sub« 
ordinate  but  useful  art  of  checking  irrelevant  volubility.  He 
gathers  certain  fragmentary  scraps  of  knowledge  about  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  But  might  he  not  learn  all  this,  and  much  besides, 
under  a  better  system  of  administration  ?  Would  not  a  well- 
instructed  student  learn  infinitely  more  from  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
patients,  if  he  had  the  responsibility  of  treating  them  himself,  the 
opportunity  of  observing  them  accurately,  of  discussing  all  the  ob- 
scure features  in  each  case  with  his  teacher,  than  he  does  from  seeing 
ten  times  their  number  rapidly  prescribed  for  by  the  physician  ? 

Would  it  not  be  possible,  without  seriously  diminishing  the  value 
of  the  charity  to  its  immediate  recipients,  to  admit  the  senior 
students  to  a  share  of  the  responsible  practice  among  the  out- 
patients ? 

Doubtless  many  persons  will  answer  this  question  in  the  negative. 
They  will  say  that,  though  it  might  be  very  instructive  to  the 
students  to  try  their  'prentice  hands  on  the  out-patients,  it  would 
be  a  most  unfortunate  exchange  for  the  patients.     They  will  say 
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that  the  theory  of  medical  charities  is,  that  they  bring  the  best 
advice  within  reach  of  the  poorest  people  ;  and  that  this  would  no 
longer  be  the  case  if  the  student,  and  not  the  physician,  were 
responsible  for  the  treatment.  This  argument  would  be  more 
forcible  than  it  is,  if  medical  charities  existed  for  the  good  of  the 
poor,  and  for  them  alone.  If,  however,  we  acknowledge  that  their 
whole  duty  is  not  limited  to  a  class,  but  extends  to  the  whole 
community,  and  that  the  general  advantage  gained  by  affordiog 
facilities  for  acquiring  and  diffusing  a  wide  and  practical  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  healing,  can  less  easily  be  dispensed  with  than  the 
immediate  benefit  to  individuals,  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to 
consider  fairly  what  the  result  of  any  such  change  in  ^e  adminis- 
tration would  actually  be.  No  one  would  suggest  that  the  entire 
charge  of  the  out-patients  should  be  put  into  inexperienced  hands. 
This  would  be  injurious  alike  to  patients  and  to  students.  To  the 
patients  it  would  certainly  be  an  exchange  for  the  worse,  while  for 
the  students  it  would  merely  be  a  mode  of  anticipating,  by  a  few 
months,  all  that  they  now  suffer  through  inexperience  on  their 
entrance  into  private  practice. 

But  the  suggestion  is  that  the  senior  students  should  have  the  care 
of  a  moderate  number  of  out-patients  as  the  final  part  of  their 
educational  course,  and  while  strictly  retaining  their  position  as 
pupils ;  it  is  not  intended  that  they  should  supersede  the  physician 
or  surgeon  whom]  they  represent,  but  that  the  character  of  his 
work  should  be  changed,  and  that  he  should  teach  and  guide  his 
assistants  instead  of  directly  prescribing  for  the  patients. 

And  surely  his  wider  knowledge  and  experience  could  in  no 
other  way  be  made  of  so  much  avail.  For  the  students  now  under 
him  will  shortly  find  themselves  practising  among  the  poor,  either 
in  isolated  country  districts,  where  consultations  ai*e  impossible,  or 
in  towns  where  they  can  only  be  had  occasionally,  or  for  cases  of 
exceptional  interest  In  either  place  the  patients  suffer  if  the 
doctor  be  ignorant  or  injudicious. 

Let  us  realize  what  the  change  would  actually  be.  Take  the 
case — no  uncommon  one— of  a  hospital  where  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  outpatients  is  400  or  more.  These  are  now  all  seen 
by  one  physician  and  one  surgeon.  The  change  suggested  is  that 
to  each  of  these  ofi^ers  four,  or  more,  assistants  should  be  appointed 
from  the  senior  students;  that  the  patients  should  be  divided 
between  the  assistants,  and  first  be  seen  by  them,  but  that  the 
physician  and  surgeon  should  constantly  overlook  and  cross-examine 
the  assistants,  and  should  approve  the  treatment  adopted  in  all 
cases  of  a  serious  or  uncommon  character.  As  each  physician  and 
surgeon  would  have  his  own  staff*  of  assistants,  the  number  of  these 
posts  open  to  the  students  would  enable  each  senior  student  to  hold 
at  least  one  during  the  whole  of  his  last  year  in  the  hospital.  Pro- 
bably he  would  hold  two,  one  medical,  the  other  surgical ;  and  in 
this  case  he  would  spend  several  hours,  four  times  a  week,  in 
responsible    and    practical    work ;    in  work  under  most  valuable 
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guidance  ;  in  work  which  would,  more  than  anything  else,  make 
him  conscious  of  his  need  of  experience,  and  of  more  exact  and 
wider  knowledge. 

How  such  a  plan  as  this  could  best  be  cai'ried  out,  is  a  question  of 
detail.  An  essentially  similar  system  has  been  working  for  years  in 
the  medical  schools  of  Germany,  and  it  has  worked  well.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  the  difficulties  inevitable  in  any  change  of 
procedure  may  be  overcome  if  the  practical  advantages  to  be  secured 
are  admitted  to  be  of  substantial  importance. 
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fFhat  is  the  Relation  of  the  Water  Supply  in  Large  Toions 
to  the  Health  of  the  Inhabitants  ?  By  F.  STEVENSON 
Macadam,  Ph.D.,  F.K.S.E.,  Edinburgh. 

THIS  subject  was  discussed  by  me  at  some  length  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Belfast  Congress,  and  now  I  have  to  refer  more 
decidedly  to  the  attack  of  cholera  in  1866,  and  to  the  comparative 
immunity  of  large  towns  with  a  supply  of  good  water,  whilst  other 
populous  places  with  tainted  water  suffered  severely  from  the 
cholera.  The  water  supply  of  Edinburgh  is  derived  from  the 
Pentland  Hills,  situated  to  the  south-west  of  the  city,  and  the  area 
of  collection  is  covered  with  good  hill-pasture  and  heather.  In 
Edinburgh  there  are  no  wells  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  draw-wells, 
as  all  the  stand  pumps  are  supplied  with  the  pure  water  from  the 
hills.  The  water  is  principally  obtained  from  springs,  though  some 
is  ordinary  bum  water,  and  is  subjected  to  filtration  before  being 
sent  into  town.     The  filters  are  constructed  of— « 

18  inches  of  finest  sand, 

Layer  of  coarse  sand, 

6  inches  of  sea  shells, 

6  inches  of  fine  gravel, 

18  to  42  inches  of  coarse  gravel  in  ridges  and  furrows, 

3  inches  of  fine  screened  gravel, 

3  inches  of  sand. 

The  whole  of  the  ^filtering  materials  are  carefully  washed  before 
being  laid  down,  and  the  water  is  allowed  to  fiow  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  filter,  and  passes  down  through  the  six  feet  of  sand,  shells  and 
gravel.  The  Glencorse  district  forms  one  of  the  principal  collecting 
grounds,  the  area  being  about  4,604  acres.  The  lowest  point  of  the 
area  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  54o  feet,  and  the  higher  part  is 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  the  highest  point  of  the  water-shed 
extends  to  1,880  feet  above  sea-level.  The  rainfall  in  this  district 
in  1863  was  39*3  inches,  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years 
being  33  inches  ;  whilst  the   lowest  fall  (1860)  was  27*65  inches, 
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and  the  highest  (1856)  40*8  inches.    Now,  taking  the  rainfall  of 
1863,  Tiz.,  39*3  inches,  the  water  was  disposed  of  as  follows : 

Ist.  Appropriated  to  town  supply  ...  8*150  inches. 

2nd.  Compensation  supply  to  mills  ...  7*071      „ 

8rd.  Waste  passing  over  weirs  ...  18*964      „ 

4tb.  Absorption  and  evapoi*ation  ...  5*115      „ 

The  water  is  supplied  not  onlj  to  Edinburgh,  but  also  to  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Leith  and  Portobello ;  and  the  quantity  of 
water  supplied  per  head  of  population  in  various  years  amounted  as 
follows : — 

1844 
1848 

JLoOo  ...  ... 

1856  ...  ... 

1 860 

loo^  .••  ... 

Or,  taking  seven  years  at  a  time: 

1842  ...  ...  13*41  gallons  per  head 

1849  ...  ...  22.21       „  „ 

1856  ...  ...  25*17      „  „ 

1863  ...  ...  31-20      „  „ 

And  now  the  supply  is  33  to  35  gallons  per  head,  whilst  the 
water  company  can  give  38  gallons.  The  quantity  given  to  public 
works  is  a  fraction  more  than  10  per  cent. 

The  evils  attending  water  supply  are,  in  most  cases,  due  to  the 
contaminated  water  of  wells,  the  filthy  state  of  cisterns,  often 
situated  above  closets  aud  communicating  with  foul-air  drains ;  and 
the  powerful  action  which  impure  water  has  upon  the  lead  cisterns  and 
pipes,  leading  to  corrosion  of  the  metal  and  the  poisoning  of  the  water. 

The  bearing  of  these  remarks  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  ravages  of  cholera  in  Scot- 
land in  1866.  Many  towns  were  attacked  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts  and  extending  inland ;  aud  wherever  the  ravages  of  the 
disease  were  most  severe,  the  supply  of  water  was  from  wells ;  and 
whenever  the  water  was  analysed,  it  was  found  to  be  contaminated 
with  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  animal  refuse.  In  no 
place  where  there  was  healthy,  wholesome  water  did  the  cholera  rage. 
The  county  of  Edinburgh  is  separated  from  the  county  of  Fife  by  the 
arm  of  the  sea  known  as  the  Firth  of  Forth  ;  and  although  there  is 
repeated  daily  communication  by  ferry  aud  other  steamers  between 
the  two  counties,  yet,  whilst  many  places  in  Fife  were  being  ravaged 
with  the  disease,  only  an  isolated  case  or  so  occurred  in  Edinburgh. 
In  Leith,  which,  being  a  large  shipping  port,  was  necessarily  much 
exposed,  only  a  few  cases  occurred,  being  probably  imported,  and 
the  disease  did  not  spread — it  was  apparently  stamped  out  by  the 
pure  water.     Six  miles  from  Leith  along  the  coast  westwards,  there 
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is  the  town  of  Musselburgh,  supplied  bj  water  fh)m  wells  highlj 
tainted  with  sewage  products,  and  there  cholera  raged  ;  whilst 
between  Musselburgh  and  Leith  on  the  high  road — the  principal  line 
of  communication — there  is  the  town  of  Portobello,  where  there 
was  not  a  single  case  of  cholera;  and  why  not  ?  The  only  reply  is 
that  there  is  little  or  no  well  water  in  Portobello,  as  the  town  is 
supplied  with  the  pure  Edinburgh  water.  Portobello  was  subjected 
to  a  very  severe  test,  as  a  large  number  of  patients  from  an  asylum 
where  cholera  had  broken  out,  were  at  once  taken  down  to  Portobello 
and  distributed  over  a  number  of  houses ;  and  yet  not  a  single  death 
from  cholera,  or  even  choleraic  symptoms,  occurred  in  Portobello. 
The  disease  even  went  inland,  and  attacked  the  village  of  Slateford, 
on  the  west  side  of  Edinburgh ;  but  there  the  water  was  foul  from 
the  presence  of  decomposing  organic  products.  To  sum  up,  there- 
fore, these  remarks  on  Edinburgh  and  its  surroundings,  it  may  be 
simply  stated  that  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  those  surrounding 
townships  which  had  the  privilege  of  pure  wholesome  water  in 
Leith  and  Portobello,  escaped  the  ravages  of  cholera ;  whilst 
many  townships  in  Fife,  and  the  other  populous  places  near  Edin- 
burgh, which  were  supplied  with  impure  water,  viz.,  Musselburgh, 
Inveresk^  and  Slateford,  were  severely  tried  with  the  disease. 
Another  good  illustration  may  be  derived  from  the  experience  of 
Dunfermline,  which  in  1848  was  ravaged  with  cholera.  At  that  time 
the  water  was  supplied  from  wells  which  were  foul.  Immediately  there- 
after a  proper  supply  of  wholesome  water  was  introduced,  and'in  1854, 
whilst  neighbouring  townships  suffered  severely  from  cholera,  the 
town  of  Dunfermline  escaped.  Similarly  in  1866,  whilst  the  cholera 
was  raging  in  many  parts  of  Fife,  it  did  not  touch  Dunfermline, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  county. 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be  made  in  a  very 
few  sentences  :— 

1st.  Well  waters  in  populous  places  are  foul  and  dangerous. 

2nd.  So  also  are  stream  waters  conveying  sewage — even  after 
irrigation  the  water  is  tainted. 

drd.  Safety  in  water  supply  lies  only  in  water  collected  in  dis- 
tricts above  populous  places — from  the  feeders  of  the  streams ; 
and 

4th.  No  well  water  in  towns,  and  no  river  water  below  towns 
should  be  used  for  domestic  supply. 


POLLUTION   OF   BIYEBS. 


On  River  Obstructions  and  Pollutions  by  Manufactures. 
By  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  Civil  Engineer. 

THE  growth  of  trade  and  commerce  and  the  increase  of    river 
pollutions  have  been  simultaneous.    Is  this  necessary  ?    The  area 
of  Eogland  and  Wales  is  about  50,380  square  miles,  or  82,243,200 
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statute  acres.  The  Fishery  Commissioners  divide  the  coantry  into 
61  main  river  basins.  On  the  west  27,  on  the  east  22,  and  on  the 
south  12.  The  largest  area  is  that  of  the  Thames,  5,456  square 
miles.  The  Severn,  4,360  square  miles,  and  the  Trent,  4,076  square 
miles,  stand  next.  These  are  followed  by  the  Ouse,  2,977  square 
miles,  the  Tyne,  1,144  square  miles,  and  the  Neve,  1,096  square 
miles.  All  the  other  river  basins  fall  below  a  thousand  square 
miles  in  area.  The  great  divisions  of  the  country  may  be  taken  as 
East,  West,  and  South. 

England — Wales. 
Rivers  on  the  East,   22  areas,  27,000  square  miles  in  area. 

West,  27     „      18,400  „  „ 

„  South,  12     „       6,000  „  „ 


Total  61      „      50,400 
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There  are  many  subdivisions  by  tributary  rivers  and  streams  in 
these  61  main  areas. 

The  Aire  and  Calder,  the  seats  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  trade 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  come  within  the  area  of  the  Ouse, 
their  united  area  being  about  794  square  miles.  The  great  cotton 
trade  of  Lancashire  is  seated  on  the  rivers  Mersey  and  Irvrell  and 
their  tributaries. 

England,  in  its  geographical  position,  in  its  surface-contour,  and 
in  its  meteorology  and  geology,  is  the  most  favoured  of  any  area  of 
similar  extent  on  the  face  of  this  globe.  Its  geographical  position 
is  favourable  to  commerce,  its  climate  is  favourable  to  healthy  and 
robust  human  life,  its  meteorology  promotes  vegetation,  its  surface- 
contour  admits  of  its  rivers  being  made  navigable,  and  its  geological 
arrangements  enable  its  inhabitants  to  obtain  in  abundance  those 
minerals  which  are  necessary  to  civilization.  Layer  upon  layer,  from 
the  granites  to  the  tertiaries,  the  strata  are  tilted  up  so  as  to  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  human  skill  and  labour.  Slate,  flags, 
and  other  rocks  necessary  for  building  purposes  abound.  In  metals, 
gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  ;  in  minerals,  coal,  lime, 
rocksalt,  and  clay  offer  facilities  for  remunerative  labour  and  trade. 

Until  within  the  last  century,  agriculture  offered  the  greatest 
scope  for  employment,  and  the  rental  of  the  land  was  the  largest 
item  in  our  national  wealth.  Up  to  this  period  the  British  rivers 
and  streams  abounded  with  fish,  from  the  noble  salmon  down  to  the 
humble  gudgeon.  There  was  little  trade,  a  small  amount  of  pollution 
to  our  rivers,  comparatively  pure  streams,  and  fish  in  such  abund- 
ance as  to  be  more  than  was  required  in  the  vicinity  of  the  best 
salmon  rivers  ;  as  see  the  restrictions  in  apprentices'  indentures  of 
the  period  against  salmon  being  made  an  article  of  diet  on  more 
than  a  certain  stipulated  number  of  days  in  the  week ;  the  ezplana* 
tion  is  in  the  sparse  population,  and  in  lack  of  any  rapid  means 
of  transit  for  an  article  of  food  so  soon  spoiled  as  fresh  water  fisb. 
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Coal  was  worked  in  England  and  Wales  to  a  small  extent  by  the 
Romans,  as  is  evidenced  by  works  known  to  have  been  executed 
during  their  occupation  of  this  country.  The  outcrop  of  seams  of 
coal  would^  no  doubt,  be  worked  even  previous  to  the  period  of 
the  Eoman  invasion,  as  no  scientific  skill  was  required  to  exca- 
vate it.  With  improved  modes  of  mining,  with  the  introduction 
and  rapid  improvement  of  the  steam-engine,  and  with  the  vast» 
bewildering,  almost  magical  improvements  and  extensions  of  manu- 
facturing machinery  applicable  to  metallurgy  and  the  production  (^ 
textile  fabrics  in  wool  and  cotton,  there  has  been  created  such  an 
extent  of  trade  and  commerce  as  we  have  no  record  of  in  history. 

Coal  is  raised  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons,  and  iron  is  manu* 
factured  by  millions  of  tons  annually.  The  great  woollen,  worsted, 
and  cotton  trades  involve  a  capital  of  near  £200,000,000  annually, 
and  both  trades  are  extending ;  the  only  serious  means  of  limiting 
such  trades  being  a  wont  of  clean  water  in  the  districts.  There  has 
been  during  this  summer  a  positive  trade  water  famine,  both  in 
Lancashire  and  in  Yorkshire. 

The  capability  of  a  district  to  supply  water  depends  on  meteor- 
ology, area,  surface-contour,  and  geology.  As  previously  intimated. 
Great  Britain  possesses,  in  these  contingencies,  many  advantages. 
The  fall  of  rain  is  tolerably  regular,  year  by  year ;  there  are  no 
such  long-continued  scorching  droughts  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  neither  are  there  such  destructive  tempests  and  deluges. 
The  average  fall  of  ndn  over  the  whole  country  is  about  36  inches 
per  annum,  divided  as  under : — 2b  to  30  inches  on  the  south, 
15  to  30  inches  on  the  east,  and  35  to  50  inches  on  the  west. 
There  are  dry  years  and  there  are  wet  years,  the  difierence  in  this 
respect  being  about  as  1  is  to  2.  That  is,  an  average  of  years  which 
gives  25  inches  of  rain  per  annum,  will  give,  say,  17  inches  in*  the 
driest  year,  and  33  inches  in  the  wettest  year.  Evaporation  is  very 
great,  as  something  like  two-thirds  of  all  the  rain  falling  passes 
back  into  the  atmosphere— evaporated  by  the  air,  or  by  living 
vegetation  ;  not  more  than  one-third  finds  its  way  to  the  sea  in 
rivers  and  streams. 

During  dry  years  the  &11  of  rain  is  less  and  the  evaporation  is 
necessarily  greater,  and  what  the  effects  of  this  are  must  have  been 
witnessed  by  thousands  of  persons  this  summer.  Rivers  and  streams 
shrunk  to  their  lowest,  many  dried  up-— the  surface  of  the  land, 
parched  brown  or  bare,  offering  no  food  for  sheep  or  for  cattle — ^the 
land  crJEU^ed  as  if  by  earthquakes— 'the  leaves  sl^ivelled  and  falling 
from  the  trees  as  if  bitten  by  premature  frost— and,  in  nuuiy  places, 
vast  devastating  fires  on  even  bog  and  moor.  River  pollutions  have 
shown  at  their  maximum,  and  what  that  is  will  be  difficult  to 
describe  in  words;  in  many  places  the  water  almost  ceased  to  be 
a  fluid,  so  dark,  thick,  and  **  slab  "  had  it  been  made  by  the  polla** 
tions  from  manufactures. 

Rivers  and  streams  are  both  obstructed  and  polluted,  and  are,  in 
faol|  abused  in  every  way  imaginable — ^in  some  ways  most  absurdly. 
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Where  large  mining  operations  and  iron  manafaetnruig  are  carried 
on,  as  in  Durham,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  South  Wales,  and  other 
places,  millions  of  tons  of  solids  per  annum  are  either  tipped  direct 
into  the  adjoining  rivers  and  streams,  or  parallel  with  their  banks, 
60  that  flood-waters  remove  them,  to  the  destruction  of  all  forms  d 
fish  life  and  the  deterioration  of  the  entire  river  and  of  the  land 
below  on  both  sides.  If  any  portion  of  the  river  is  navigable,  or 
if  there  is  a  port  at  its  mouth — as  on  the  Tyne  and  at  Snnderiand 
and  other  places — the  Harbour  Commissioners  must  raise  (by  dredg- 
ing) this  solid  refuse  at  great  labour  and  cost,  or  see  the  trade  of 
such  ports  gradually  but  surely  destroyed.  At  some  of  the  great 
ironworks  scoria  from  the  furnaces  is  tipped  into  the  adjoining 
river  until  the  water  actually  boils. 

The  aggregate  weight  of  solid  refuse  wilfully  thrown  into  streams 
and  rivers  annually,  to  their  great  injury,  is  enormous,  amounting  to 
many  millions  of  tons. 

The  neglect  of  arterial  drainage  is  very  injurious  to  agricultural 
interests  and  to  human  health.  This  form  of  neglect  is  a  standing 
reproach  to  our  civilization.  Every  large  river  in  the  country  and 
many  small  ones  are  occasionally  flooded  so  as  to  injure  property 
more  in  value  by  such  floods  than  would  serve  to  form  a  fund  where- 
with to  establish  the  necessary  conservancy  and  execute  works  of 
prevention.  In  November  and  the  winter  of  1866,  floods  in  Lan- 
cashire and  in  Yorkshire  were  most  destructive,  the  aggregate  loss 
being  computed  at  upwards  of  a  million  sterling.  On  each  of  our 
great  trunk  lines  of  railway — as  the  Great-Western,  the  London 
and  North- Western,  and  the  Great  Northern — the  rails  are  occasion- 
ally submerged,  and  the  trains  run  in  serious  and  imminent  danger 
to  the  passengers.  The  city  of  Oxford,  on  the  Thames,  is  almost 
annually  partially  under  water,  roads  being  rendered  impassable  and 
dwelling-houses  being  flooded.  The  lower  parts  of  Leeds  in  the 
autumn  of  1866  had  to  be  navigated  in  boats,  food  having  in  this 
manner  to  be  conveyed  to  persons  confined  to  upper  floors  of  their 
houses. 

Obstructions  of  watercourses  and  rivers  by  riparian  owners 
are  many  and  various,  by  improper  encroachments  and  dam- 
ming-up  for  trade  purposes,  by  embanking  one  side  only  and 
thereby  throwing  the  flood  wash  on  other  property.  As  the 
centre  line  of  a  river  or  stream  is  frequently  an  estate  boundary, 
one  riparian  owner  considers  that  the  bed  of  the  said  stream  be- 
longs absolutely  to  him  up  to  the  said  central  line,  and  forthwith 
(without  hinderance)  proceeds  to  build  his  mill- wall  and  mill  up 
to  this  line,  eflectually  blocking  this  half  of  the  stream  from 
its  former  bed.  Supposing  the  owner  of  the  land  opposite  to 
follow  the  example,  the  entire  river  would  be  blocked.  In  the 
town  of  Wigan  a  cotton  mill  has  been  so  placed  on  the  river 
Douglas. 

As  to  special  river  pollutions  by  towns  and  trades,  these  have 
been  enumerated  in  detail  in  the  three  published  reports  on  the 
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Thames,  the  Lee,  and  the  Aire  and  Calder,  and  I  will  not,  therefore, 
trouble  you  with  them  in  this  brief  paper.  That  the  rivers  of  England 
and  Wales  are  obstructed  and  polluted  is  self-evident,  and  notorious  to 
the  commonest  observation.  That  they  are  injuriously  obstructed 
and  polluted  has  been  admitted  by  the  Grovernment  of  the  day 
in  the  appointment  of  a  Rivers'  Pollution  Commission,  to  make 
inquiry  and  report.  Three  reports  have  been  made,  and  two  of 
them — the  Thames  and  the  river  Lee — have  been  legislated  upon, 
both  these  rivers  having  been  placed  by  Parliament  under  Boards  of 
Conservancy ;  the  river  Lee  over  its  entire  area,  the  Thames  over 
the  main  stream  and  three  miles  on  each  side :  the  Aire  and  Calder 
remains  to  be  legislated  upon. 

As  a  new  commission  is  now  engaged  in  completing  the  inquiry  in 
other  parts  of  England,  I  will  not  attempt  to  anticipate  their  report, 
but  very  briefly  sum  up  by  giving  my  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  to  prevent  the  growing  evil  of  river  obstructions  and  river 
pollutions. 

Conservancy  Boards  must  be  established.  One,  which  shall 
be  official  and  general ;  others,  which  shall  be  special  and 
local ;  there  may  be  a  subdivision  of  large  river  areas,  and  a 
combination  of  small  river  areas. 

Conservancy  action  should  have  no  county,  parish,  township, 
or  municipal  restrictions  as  to  boundaries. 

The  casting  into  rivers  and  streams  of  all  solids  should  be 
strictly  prohibited. 

All  works  liable  to  obstruct  streams  and  rivers  should  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  river  conservators. 

Trade  pollutions  should  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  prevented. 

Refuse  is  usually  useful  material  in  a  wrong  place. 

There  is  no  refuse  from  gas-making  which  is  not  commer- 
cially valuable. 

Much  that  is  now  termed  refuse  in  manufactures,  print-works, 
paper-works,  dye-works,  chemical  works,  &c.,  &c.,  may 
be  found  to  be  valuable. 

Town  sewage  is  proved  to  be  valuable  when  used  in  agriculture. 

One  main  restriction  may  at  once  be  general  and  imperative, 
namely,  solids  must  not,  as  now,  be  cast  into  running  waters 
and  rivers. 


SUMMARY   OF   PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   HEALTH 

DEPARTMENT. 

MEDICAL   OFFICERS   OF   HEALTH. 

fFhat  ought  to   be   the  Functions  and  Authority   of  Medical 

Officers  of  Health  f 
In  addition  to  the  paper  by  Mr.  Liddle,  printed  at  p.  461,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hatward  read  a  paper  referring  chiefly  to   the  sanitary 
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condition  of  Oldbury,  and   the  olSbrts  to  improve  it;    and   Dr. 
Mapother  one  on  the  special  question. 

Mr.    Hatward   set  out  by  describing  for    the  information  of 
those   but    imperfectly  acquainted   with    this    district  the  geogra- 
phical   position    of  Oldbury,    its    population,    mining  and  manu- 
facturing   industries    (iucluding    the    chemical    works   of  Messrs. 
Ciiance  and  the  Copper  Extracting  Company's  works),  and  mode 
of   local    government.      Mr.    Hayward  went  on  to    say   that   no 
Officer  of  Health  was  appointed  until  1865,  when,    in  compliance 
with  a  requisition  from  the  ratepayers,  the  Board  appointed  him 
(Mr.   Hayward)  to  that  office  at  a  salary   of  £30  a  year,  which 
office  he  held  until  May,  1867,  when  he  was  ousted  by  the  efforts 
of  a  Society  called  the  Ratepayers'  Protection  Society,  consisting 
mainly  of  the  owners  of  small  house  property,  and  whose  pockets 
had  been  taxed  for  the  improvements  which  he   (Mr.    Hayward) 
had  recommended.     There  was  at  that  time  no  system  of  drainage  ; 
water  collected  in  drains  and  trenches  in  front  of  the  houses  form- 
ing a  nidus  for  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 
In  nearly  every  part  of  the  town  the  cellars  were  flooded,  and  the 
effluvium  at  times  was  highly  foetid  and  offensive.     In  the  poorer 
quarters  of  the  town  this  water  was  allowed  to  remain  for  months, 
and  even  years.      He  had  himself  been  in  one  of  these  cellars, 
where  there  was  over  throe  feet  of  putrid  water,  and  where  the 
food  was  kept  on  shelves,  access  to  which  was  gained  by  planks 
fixed  across  the  cellar  just  above  the  water  level.    There  were,  it 
was  true,  surface  drains  and  trenches,  and  so  much  of  their  contents 
as  might  be  permitted  by  gravitation  found  their  way  either  into  the 
canals  or  into  the  brook,  but  the  greater  portion  remained  to  pollute 
the  atmosphere.     This  brook,  to  which  reference  Lad  been  made, 
was  open  in  nearly  the  whole  of  its  course  through  the  town,  and 
was  a  fertile  source  of  disease.     The  houses  of  the  poorer  classes 
were  dilapidated,  badly  ventilated,  and  filthy.     In  some  instances 
houses  had  not  been  whitewashed  for  thirteen  years.     Many  were 
without  any  outbuildings  whatever,  and  without  water  of  any  kind* 
The  rooms  were  so  small  that  the  cubic  space  given  to  each  person  was 
only  from  200  to  300  feet,  and  in  some  instances  as  low  as  160  feet 
The  worst  evil  noticed  by  Mr,  Hayward  was  the  privies  and  ashpits. 
The  latter  were    rarely  cemented,  and    their   contents    percolated 
through  into  the  houses,  making  the  atmosphere,  in  hot  weather, 
unbearable.      His   investigations,  as  Officer  of  Health,  brought  to 
light  a  large  number  of  cases  where  there  were  no  ashpits  or  re- 
ceptacles of  any  kind,  and  the  contents  of  the  privies  flowed  into  a 
neighbouring  ditch,  and  in  one  case  in  the  middle  of  the  town  (a 
lodging-house)  these  contents  were  discharged  on  to  the  open  yard. 
Pigs  and  pigstyes  abounded,  and  were  generally  in  a  very  dirty 
condition.     The  water  supply  was  derived  from  wells.     The  quality 
originally  was  good,  but  was  too  frequently  contaminated  by  sewage 
or  surface  drainage.      The  lodging-houses,  which  were  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
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in  fair  condition.  The  removal  of  night  soil  had,  hj  his  recom- 
mendation, been  done  by  a  contractor;  but  now  the  Board  had 
resorted  to  the  old  system,  and  the  removal  was  now  carried  on  at 
all  hoars  of  the  day.  At  the  end  of  his  first  year  of  office  Mr.  Hay  ward 
made  his  first  annual  report.  The  death-rate  for  that  year  was 
25*79  per  1,000,  while  in  the  ten  previous  years  it  was  27*06.  In 
July  last  the  death-rate  in  Oldbury  was  only  13  per  1,000,  and  one 
of  the  wiseacres  of  the  Board  said  this  was  owing  to  the  medical 
officer  having  been  dismissed.  It  was  rather  curious,  however,  that 
in  the  next  month  the  death-rate  rose  to  32  per  1,000.  Mr.  Hayward 
then  noticed  the  return  to  the  Board  of  a  certain  member,  who  at 
once  commenced  a  series  of  attacks  upon  him,  because  he  would  not 
report  the  chemical  works  as  a  ''  monster  nuisance."  Mr.  Hayward 
explained  that  he  found  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  the 
experienced  chemist  employed  by  Messrs.  Cbance,  that  at  their 
works  only  half  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  gas  was  given  off,  whereas 
the  maximum  permitted  by  Grovemment  was  five  per  cent.  Mr, 
Hayward  then  referred  to  the  pig-keeping  nuisance,  one  of  the 
sorest  points  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  said  that  on  his  appoint- 
ment he  ordered  the  removal  of  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven  pigs  in 
one  street.  In  conclusion.  Dr.  Hayward  recommended  that  in  every 
town  an  Officer  of  Health  should  be  appointed  by  a  central  authority, 
that  he  should  be  independent  of  the  local  authorities,  and  should 
not  be  engaged  in  private  practice. 

Dr.  Mapotheb  [Dublin]  in  his  paper  advocated  the  appoint- 
ment of  district  physicians,  to  whom  all  public  medical  func- 
tions should  be  intrusted.  Under  this  head  he  included  the  prevention 
of  disease,  the  registration  of  births,  of  deaths,  and  of  diseases,  and 
the  giving  of  evidence  in  all  coroners'  courts,  and  courts  of  justice 
where  trials  concerning  medical  questions  were  held.  The  expense 
of  this  specially  organized  staff  would  not  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  present  disjointed  system,  while  great  public  benefit  would 
result  The  appointments  should  be  vested  in  the  Privy  Council, 
or  some  other  Goremment  department,  and  should  be  gained  by 
competitive  examination.  At  present  there  was  no  provision  for 
teaching  Hygiene  and  State  medicine,  but  it  would  soon  be  made  if 
these  valuable  appointments  were  established  in  each  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  The  author  also  stated  that  much  evil  resulted  from  the 
want  in  Ireland  of  a  medical  department  of  the  Privy  Council,  such 
as  had  been  in  operation  for  many  years  in  England. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Trench  (Liyerpool)  said  that  he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  subject  from  a  practical  point  of  view  and  derived  from  his  own  experience. 
When  a  town  was  foimd  to  be  in  an  insalubrious  condition  it  was  usual  for  people 
at  once  to  turn  round  and  blame  the  ruling  bodj  of  that  town,  and  perhaps  in  the 
course  of  their  discussions  blame  would  be  imputed  to  the  local  authorities  of 
Birmingham.  Now,  the  town  of  Liverpool  faiad  been  in  a  most  insalubrious 
condition,  and  yet  he  was  not  prepared,  in  any  degree,  to  blame  the  governing 
body,  neither  did  he  attach  any  blame  to  himself  or  toms  ]^CQd«Q«MOt  \sv\}cA^S!^fiA^V 
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Medical  Officer  of  Health.    But  he  did  put  the  blame  distinctly  upon  the  lav. 
Take  the  duties  of  a  Medical  Officer.     No  man  interfered  with  him  in  finding  out 
the  causation  of  disease.     He  might  labour  night  and  day,  and  no  man  would  saj 
nay  in  the  matter — no  one  would  interfere  with  him  in  the  superrision  of  lodging- 
houses,  or  of  sub-let  houses  under  the  prorisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  {nssed 
iu  1866.    But  it  was  when  he  interfered  by  a  certificate  declaring  a  place  to  be 
insalubrious,  and  called  upon  the  town  council  to  remedy  such  a  state  of  things — 
it  was  then  that  he  met  with  difficulties.  These  difficulties,  however,  did  not  proved 
from  the  ruling  body,  and  why  ?    Take  an  instance  mentioned  by  tiie  reader  of 
the  first  paper.     He  (the  speaker)  had  found  privies  inside  a  house,  and  in  an 
improper  situation.     He  certified  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  them  removed. 
The  Health  Committee  accepted  his  certificate,  and  then  nobody  oould  prevent  the 
thing  being  done,  the  magistrate  being  bound  by  law  to  see  that  the  certificate 
was  literally  obeyed.     Here  the  law  was  wrong.     He  called  upon  the  owner  of 
premises — ^who  perhaps  had  bought  them  with  afl  their  faults — ^to  remedy  an  abuse, 
not  for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large.     Now,  the 
administrators  of  the  law  should  have  power  to  prevent  expenses  being  thrown 
upon    tlie  owners,   who  were  sometimes  almost  ruined    in    consequence.     He 
estimated  that  during  his  tenure  of  office  ^75,000  had  been  expended  in  eCFectiM 
the  necessary  repairs.      In  conclusion  he  would  say,  **  Do  not  blame  the  locu 
bodies  without  inquiry.     Do  not  imagine  that  there  is  any  objection  to  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  ana  do  not  believe  that  any  people  are  so  stupid  as  willinglv 
to  live  in  dirt."      It  was  the  incidence  of  the  payment  which  was  unjust  and 
tyrannical,  and  indeed  he  confessed  he  did  not  think  he  should  vote  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Medical  Officer  of  Healtti  if  he  were  an  owner  of  property. 

Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.  :  I  do  not  wish  to  say  one  word  which  may  be 
considered  objectionable  by  the  authorities  of  Birmingham,  but  I  do  wish  to  say  a 
dozen  in  favour  of  humanity.  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  Dr.  Trench  advo- 
cates that  Medical  Officers  of  Health  should  have  more  power  than  they  now 
possess.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  think  that  they  snould.  But  I  wish  to 
address  myself  on  the  present  occasion  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  for  all  towns 
containing  above  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants,  a  properly  authorized  Officer  of 
Health.  Yesterday,  aided  by  the  chief  of  the  police  of  Binningham  I  visited  some 
districts  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  presented  conditions  that  were  most 
extraordinary,  considering  the  very  fair  death-rate  which  Birmingham  could  boast 
of  till  some  few*  weeks  ago,  when  there  was  a  desperate  outbreak  of  diarrhoea 
among  young  people.  In  the  streets  which  I  visited,  forming  a  district  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  perhaps  a  mile  in  extent,  I  foimd  houses  tumbling  down, 
no  glaiss  in  the  windows,  floors  torn  up,  the  pavements  covered  with  decaying 
matter,  and  an  utter  want  of  closet  accommodation.  Now,  with  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  authorities  of  Birmingham,  and  with  no  wish  whatever  to  impute 
blame  to  them,  I  must  hope  that  what  is  stated  on  the  present  occasion  will  lead 
them  to  inquire  wliat  their  powers  are.  In  Balloon -street  I  found  double  houses ; 
the  rooms  are  full  of  people,  and  the  middens  all  full.  With  regard  to  No.  5 
Court  in  Brick  Kiln  Street,  there  is  a  cesspool  in  a  neighbouring  court  some  three 
feet  higher  than  the  pavement  of  No.  5  court.  The  consequence  is  that  the  filth  is 
constantly  oozing  through  the  brick  wall  and  spreading  over  the  pavement  of  the 
court.  The  woman  whom  I  first  (questioned  said  the  pmce  was  very  healthy.  She 
had  three  children  living,  but  admitted  that  five  of  her  children  were  dead.  Next 
door  the  woman  had  no  children  dead,  but  she  said  her  husband  had  been  an 
invalid  for  many  months.  In  another  court  in  Staniforth-street,  an  open  cesspool 
was  to  be  seen,  that  is,  a  closet  ran  into  what  might  be  a  midden,  but  which,  never 
being  used,  was  full  of  f cecal  matter.  Here  again  there  was  just  the  same  appear- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  children,  pale  faces  and  staring  eyes ;  and  the  women's  faces 
were  worn  and  haggard.  Throughout  the  whole  inquiry,  not  one  child  did  I  meet 
with  who  was  able  to  read.  I  must,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  point  out  to  the  autho- 
rities of  Birmingham  that  here  is  an  enormous  population  hving  under  conditions 
which  are  utterly  opposed  to  anything  like  hc^dth.  Dr.  Trench  would  eay  that, 
under  such  conditions,  health  and  morality  are  absolutely  impossible.  Here  are 
some  two  thousand  people  living  in  the  heart  of  this  town  under  these  miserable 
conditions,  and  I  do  assert  most  fearlessly  that  sufficient  attempts  have  not  beea 
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nade  to  remedy  so  frightful  a  state  of  things ;  and  moreover  that  the  authorities 
lave  sufficient  power  to  remedy  many  of  the  evils  which  are  to  be  found  in  Bir- 
ningham  at  the  present  time.  1  could  go  through  a  long  list  of  specific  cases,  but 
[do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary.  I  point  to  this  large  district,  where  boys  and 
rirls  are  growing  up  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  gaol  for  the  former  and  the  streets 
for  the  latter  form  the  only  possible  prosjject.  ^d  one  must  ask,  not  only"  where 
bave  been  the  civil  authorities  of  Birmingham  ?  "  but  also  "  where  have  been  the 
clergymen  ?  "  Here  are  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  children  growing  up  in  ignor- 
ince,  without  any  attempt  whatever  being  made  to  lead  them  into  better  ways.  I 
maintain  that  every  child  in  such  a  town  as  Birmingham  ought  to  be  known  to 
lome  clergyman,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  a  personal  disgrace  to  him  if  the  children 
grow  up  in  utter  ignorance  of  a3l  that  is  right  and  proper. 

Dr.  Gairdner,  Medical  Officer  of  Healm  at  Gmsgow,  remarked  that  in  some 
respects  his  experience  led  him  to  agree  with  a  good  deal  of  what  his  friend  Dr. 
Trench  said.  For  his  own  part,  he  ventured  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  it  would, 
on  the  whole,  be  for  the  good  of  the  Medical  Officer  tliat  he  should  be  emancipated 
Prom  the  control  of  the  municipal  authorities.  Such  a  proceeding  might  result  in 
the  establishment  of  a  school  of  doctrinaires  and  sanitary  tyrants  who  would 
ultimately  be  denounced  by  public  opinion.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
idea  had  been  broached  of  a  great  central  power  overriding,  as  it  were,  the  local 
authorities  in  matters  of  public  health.  Indeed,  the  scheme  was  tried  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  the  health  movement.  He  referred,  of  course,  to  the  gentlemen 
composing  the  Board  of  Health,  who  put  themselves  so  completely  out  of  iiarmony, 
not  only  with  public  opinion,  but  likewise  with  medical  opinion,  on  the  subject  of 
epidemic  disease,  tliat  they  were  at  last  overthrown.  He  agreed  to  a  consiaerable 
extent  with  Dr.  Trench,  that  it  was  more  frequently  the  law  that  was  at  fault  than 
the  local  authorities,  especially  in  large  places ;  and  even  where  there  was  reason 
for  impatience,  the  object  in  view  would  usually  be  more  readily  attained  by 
waiting  a  little,  by  exercising  moral  influence,  and  by  educating  the  local  authorities 
up  to  tne  point  or  taking  an  interest  in  the  public  health,  rather  than  by  attempt- 
ing to  control  them  by  external  force.  He  had  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
this  matter,  having  constantly  come  into  contact  with  individuals  and  with  Boards 
on  subjects  connected  with  tne  public  health,  and  he  found  that  good  temper  and 
a  conciliatory  disposition,  together  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  firmness,  almost 
invariably  enabled  him  to  bring  people  to  his  own  way  of  thinking.  In  Glasgow, 
which,  from  a  sanitary  point  or  view,  was  still  one  of  the  worst  places  in  the 
kingdom,  very  many  evils  had  been  corrected,  and  in  the  immense  majority  of 
ca^es  the  correction  had  been  made  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  compulsory 
biw  at  all.  Much  remained  to  be  done,  no  doubt,  but  he  must  express  his  belief 
that  it  would  bo  for  the  public  benefit  that  it  should  be  done,  not  by  making  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  a  despot,  but  by  his  conferring  in  a  friendly  spirit  with 
the  public  and  the  local  authorities. 

Mr.  Michael  was  afraid  he  should  be  classed  among  those  whom  the  preceding 
speaker  had  designated  doctrinaires,  for  he  maintained  the  doctrine  that  property 
had  its  duties  as  well  as  its  privileges,  and  that  its  duties  had  in  times  past  been 
too  much  overlooked.  Whoever  had  had  any  experience  in  the  carrying  out  of 
sanitary  improvements  in  this  country  was  aware  that  the  real  diffictdty  lay  in 
the  opposition  of  the  owners  of  cottage  property,  who  were  to  a  great  extent  the 
persons  who  regidatcd  tlie  elections  of  members  of  the  Local  Sioards  and  Town 
Councils.  Educated  persons,  and  persons  belonging  to  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  had  held  aloof  of  late  years  from  such  boards,  and  the  consequence  had 
been  that  the  persons  who  were  interested  in  preventing  improvements  being 
effected,  had  maintained  too  great  an  influence  in  local  government.  The  owners 
of  cottage  property  were,  as  a  rule,  extremely  poor,  and  unable  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  improvements.  The  cottages  were  the  foci  of  disease,  and  it  was 
obviously  absurd  to  talk  of  adopting  sanitary  measures,  unless  we  were  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  root  of  the  evil.  It  had  been  customary,  of  late,  to  decry  the 
General  Board  of  Health,  though,  in  truth,  the  country  was  greatly  indebted  to 
the  gentlemen  who  originally  composed  that  Board.  If  they  erred  at  all,  it  was 
only  in  being  too  zealous  for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth.  The  General 
Board  of  Health  existed  at  the  present  timo,  and  was  the  same  as  it  had  always 
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been,  except  tbat  lome  of  iU  powers  were  now  remoTed  to  the  Secretarr  of  Stabe'i 
oflice.  Awa^  then  with  all  the  talk  about  the  Qeneral  Board  of  Health  haiiiig 
proved  a  failure ;  for  in  point  of  fact  we  are  now  carrying  out  the  work  wbioa 
they  had  indicated.  Then,  as  to  the  other  questions  respecting  Medical  Officers 
of  Health,  he  was  also  a  strong  d<x;trinaire.  He  was  sufficiently  transcendental 
to  believe  tbat,  first  of  all.  Officers  of  Health  must  be  created.  At  present,  there 
were  next  to  none  in  this  country,  who  had  received  a  proper  tiuining  and 
education.  We  wanted  men  who  had  been  trained  in  medical  and  surgical 
practice,  and  also  men  of  the  highest  scientific  acquirements  in  every  department, 
so  that  they  might  be  able  to  act  throughout  the  whole  country  as  servanta  of  the 
Government,  and  not  as  servants  of  the  local  authorities.  He  would  now  point 
out  the  actiial  state  of  the  law.  In  the  first  place,  the  Publio  Health  Act  was 
passed — a  most  clumsy  and  difficult  statute,  encimibered  by  a  variety  of  other  Acts, 
fifty  in  number.  Then  came  the  Local  Oovemment  Act  of  1858,  which  repealed 
many  of  the^  clauses  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  caused  many  other  Acts  to 
be  incorporated.  The  result  was  a  perfect  chaos.  So  imposaihle,  indeed,  was  it 
to  know  the  state  of  the  law,  and  so  easy  to  drive  through  the  Acts,  that  some 
governing  bodies  adopted  them  in  order  to  escape  from  any  legislative  authority 
or  control;  and  it  became  necessary  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  providing 
tbat  no  boroughs  with  a  population  below  a  certain  number  should  be  allowed 
to  adopt  these  Acts.  Wdl,  the  Government  felt  the  difficulty,  and  what  did 
they  do?  They  passed  the  Sewage  Utilization  Act  and  the  &mitary  Act,  and 
these  Acts  together  were  only  operative  by  mixing  up  the  previous  Acts  and 
those  incorporated  with  them,  and  by  incorporating,  moreover,  twenty-six 
additional  Acts.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  understand  what 
the  law  was,  to  have  at  one's  elbow  no  fewer  than  about  seventy-five  Acts 
of  Parliament  The  forty-ninth  section  of  the  Simitarv  Act  gave  poWer  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  upon  the  report  of  any  individual,  to  come  aown  upon  a 
district  witn  sledge-hammer  authority,  and  to  cause  'all  requisite  sanitary  works 
to  be  executed.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Secretary  of  State  found  that  he 
had  no  power  to  levi^  the  money  required  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  present  year  that  an  Act  Lad  been  passed  to  amend 
the  Sanitary  Act,  and  another  to  amend  the  Sewage  Utilization  Act.  In  fact 
such  a  hash  had  been  made  of  the  whole  affair,  that  nobody  could  ascertain  what 
the  present  state  of  the  law  was.  What  individual,  he  would  ask,  would  under- 
take the  invidious  task  of  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  a  district  was 
insalubrious  ?  There  was  such  an  intolerance  of  rates  throughout  the  oountry 
that  a  man  who  attempted  to  impose  a  fresh  burden  would  be  at  once  marked  out 
for  persecution.  If  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  not  to  dischs^ge  that  duty, 
where  could  a  man  be  found  who  could  discharge  it?  He  would  recommend  that 
the  whole  country  should  be  divided  into  districts,  and  that  the  Medical  Offikser, 
living  in  the  district,  a  man  highly  trained  in  medical  practice  and  the  hieher 
scientific  walks  of  the  profession,  should  be  the  medium  between  the  local 
authorities  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
country.  In  conclusion,  he  suggested  that  these  Medical  Officers  might  also  be 
called  upon  tocive  scientific  evidence  in  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  P.  H.  £u>LLAND  said  the  law  would  not  be  satisfactorily  administered  in 
England  except  by  the  union  of  the  general  with  the  local  authoritv.  If,  for 
example,  the  Secretary  of  State  hod  been  legsdly  authorized  to  provide  the  burial- 
erounds  which  the  aifferent  localities  required,  one  of  two  things  must  hare 
happened ;  either  he  must  have  incurred  expenses  much  heavier  than  the  rate- 
payers were  willing  to  pay,  or  else  the  work  would  have  been  done  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  manner.  The  local  boards  had  made  better  provision  in  this 
respect  than  any  Government  could  have  made,  the  Secretary  of  State  having  a 
veto  merely.  The  same  principle  might  to  a  very  large  extent  be  acted  upon  with 
regard  to  town  improvements.  If  the  Inspector  appointed  by  the  general  Govern- 
ment had  the  power  of  saying  that  certain  things  snail  not  be  done,  but  not  that 
certain  things  shall  be  done,  much  good  woiud  be  accomplished.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  a  certain  district  was  proved  to  be  so  unhealthy  that  the  livee  of  the 
dwellers  in  it  were  shortened  by  a  quarter  of  their  natural  duration.  Kobodr, 
surely,  would  maintain  that  such  a  locality  ought  to  be  continued  in  the  nine 
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oondition.  If  the  eridence  was  satisfaotory,  the  matter  might  he  brought  before 
ft  court  of  law,  and  the  local  authorities  called  upon  not  to  allow  such  a  state  of 
things  to  remain.  He  himself  knew  a  town  where  3,000  persons  were  killed 
unneoessarilj  eyer^  year;  and  he  could  proye  before  a  court  of  law  that  ten 
indiyiduals  were  killed  per  diem,  owin^  to  tne  neglect  of  the  Town  Council.  Now 
ought  not  the  truth  of  such  an  allegation  to  be  proyable  before  a  court  of  law  ? 
In  this  matter  there  were  two  great  .difficulties.  If  general  inspectors  only  were 
appointed,  there  would  be  a  number  of  men  who  knew  little  of  the  respectiye 
looilities ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  local  inspectors  were  necessarily  subject  to 
local  influences,  and  could  not  do  their  duty  without  exposing  themselyes  to 
misrepresentation.  Why  then  not  haye  both  ?  Why  not  haye  general  inn>ector8 
to  do  what  the  local  inspectors  could  not  do  without  great  sacrifices  ?  In  Inland 
there  preyailed  an  intense  spirit  of  proyincialism ;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
in  sanitary,  as  in  other  subjects,  a  man  confined  to  one  proyinoe  would  neyer  . 
learn,  or  at  all  eyents  would  leom  but  slowly,  what  was  going  on  in  other 
directions;  whereas  a  man  who  visited  many  districts  would  be  constantly 
extending  his  knowledge.  By  the  union  of  general  and  local  inspection, 
coupled  with  the  power  of  carrying  complaints  on  sanitary  subjects  into  courts 
of  mw,  a  flreat  deal  would  be  done  towards  getting  rid  of  the  eyils  which  were 
now  complained  of. 

Dr.  Farb  :  We  might  discuss  the  first  question  in  an  abstract  way.  It  seems  to 
imply  that  there  are  Health  Officers  already  appointed.  Now  we  know  that  in  many 
towns  in  England,  and  in  eyery  district  of  liondon,  there  is  a  Health  Officer ;  and 
we  haye  seen  and  heard  to-day  the  Health  Officers  of  Glaseow  and  LiyerpooL  But 
I  haye  neyer  heard  of  a  Health  Officer  for  Birmingham.  (A  yoice :  There  is  none.) 
I  regret  yery  much  to  hear  that,  and  I  trust  this  discussion  may  haye  the  effect  of 
inducing  the  munioipal  authorities  of  Birmingham  to  create  the  officer  whose 
functions  form  the  subject  of  our  present  deliberations.  And,  in  the  first  place, 
what  is  a  Health  Officer?  A  medical  attendant  yisits  a  family  when  any  of  its 
members  are  ill ;  and  the  Health  Officer  is  to  the  community  at  large  what  the 
medical  attendant  is  to  the  family.  Families  are  quite  willing  to  pay  for  a  medical 
attendant,  but  there  has  been  hitherto  an  indisposition  to  appoint  an  officer  to 
attend  to  the  health  of  the  whole  community ;  not,  I  belieye,  on  account  of  any 
natural  unwillingness  to  pay  for  what  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  community, 
but  because  the  utility  of  such  an  officer  has  not  been  hitherto  well  understood. 
Now,  I  belieye  that  a  great  deal  more  can  be  done,  eyen  in  a  family,  in  preventing 
disease,  than  in  curing  disease  after  it  has  once  commenced.  It  is  like  a  fire.  It 
is  not  easv  to  put  out  a  great  fire,  but  it  is  easy  to  prevent  a  fire  breaking  out,  if 
people  will  take  the  necessary  precautions.  I  feel  persuaded  that  it  would  be  an 
immense  economy  to  this  community  to  appoint  a  Health  Officer  who  would  act 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  commumty,  for  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
disease  brought  about  by  the  existence  of  nuisances  attacks  the  rich  as  well  as  the 
poor.  If  a  Health  Officer  were  appointed  in  Birmingham,  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
collect  statistics  respecting  the  ^ubrity  of  the  town,  and  to  ascertain  the  actual 
mortality.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  about  12  in  1,000  have  died  annually 
during  tiie  lost  twenty  or  thirty  years.  In  some  less  healthy  districts  in  England, 
the  number  has  been  about  17  in  1,000;  and  in  some  great  towns  the  figure  is  as 
high  as  25  or  30.  The  Birmingham  Daily  Post  tells  us  that  the  mortality  of 
London  is  now  22  and  of  Edinburgh  28  in  1,000,  the  mortality  of  other  towns 
being  also  given.  The  death-rate  or  Birmingham  is  lower  than  that  of  English 
towns  generally,  but  the  deaths  from  diarrhoaa  have  been  more  numerous  than  in 
other  places.  Within  the  lost  ten  weeks  the  deaths  from  that  cause  have  been,  in 
London,  4  in  the  1,000;  in  Bristol  and  Newcastle  the  same;  in  Bradford,  7;  in 
Liverpool  and  Sheffield,  8 ;  in  Manchester,  Salford.  and  Leeds,  10 ;  and  in  Bir- 
mingham, 11  per  1,000.  Now,  if  there  were  a  Health  Officer  here,  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  this  great  mortality  in  Birmingham. 
We  may  know  comparatively  little  about  the  causes  of  disease,  but  one  thing  we 
should  like  to  know  is  the  reason  why,  in  Birmingham,  people  have  been  dying  of 
this  particular  disease  at  a  higher  rate  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  Now 
a  Health  Officer  would,  perhaps,  be  able  to  supply  us  with  some  information  on  thia 
subject.  Mr.  George  Godwin,  however,  whose  eminence  «a  «xi  "^x^c^Wdv.  vo^ 
•amtary  reformer  is  well  known,  has  broug,\it  \)eloY«  u&  lacXA^^^D^tf^'^ir^  \Aa^^E|^ 
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explain  this  extraordinary  rate  of  mortality.  It  is  most  denrable,  I  think,  that  thk 
Department  should  urge  strongly  on  all  great  municipalities  Uie  importance  ci 
haying  a  Health  Officer ;  and  I  am  persuaded  we  shall  all  aeree  that,  among  the 
functions  of  such  an  officer,  we  shoiud  place  that  of  thorou^lj  inyeetigating  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  population.  He  ought  to  submit  me  facts  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  municipal  authorities  and  of  the  inhabitants.  Suppose  jou  want 
a  thoroughly  good  water-supply,  aod  suppose  you  want  to  get  na  of  all  those 
horrible  nuisances  which  Mr.  Godwin  has  alluded  to,  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
requisite  improvements  effected  without  much  labour  and  expense ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  for  the  inhabitants  to  decide  whether  they  will  haye  a  high  rate  of  mortality, 
or  whether  they  will  incur  the  expense  necessary  to  supply  their  town  with  pure 
water,  and  with  drainage,  and  to  mtroduce  cleanliness.  Edinburgh  has  a  Holth 
Officer,  and  at  Bristol  there  is  a  most  efficient  one — Mr.  Dayis.  Then  there  is 
Dr.  Trench  at  Liyerpool,  and  Mr.  Lee  at  Manchester.  They  had  a  long  discussion 
at  Manchester,  but  they  have  at  lene^th  seen  the  propriety  of  ainpointing  a  Health 
Officer.  Leeds  and  Glasgow  have  also  their  Health  Officers.  With  regard  to  the 
Health  Officers  of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  I  may  remind  the  Department  that, 
instead  of  attacking  the  bodies  to  which  they  belong,  they  defended  them  most 
abl^,  thereby  showing  that  Health  Officers,  so  far  from  beinjg  the  wild  animals 
which  some  town  councillors  picture  to  themselves,  are,  in  reality,  most  gentle  and 
tame.  Health  Officers  ought  certainly  to  endeavour  to  work  harmoniously  with 
the  local  bodies  by  which  tbey  are  appointed. 

Mr.  Mark  Wiiitwell  (Bristol)  was  happy  to  say  that  a  most  efficient  Health 
Officer  was  appointed  in  Bristol  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  that  the  only  regret 
was  that  his  powers  were  not  more  extensive.  Those,  however,  which  he  did 
possess  he  had  exercised  faithfully  and  thoroughly  for  the  well-being  of  the  city. 
He  had  under  him  six  inspectors,  most,  if  not  aU,  of  whom  had  been  detective 
policemen,  and  who  discharged  their  duties  in  an  admirable  mimner.  On  one 
occasion  when  two  cases  of  cholera  were  heard  of,  the  Health  Officer,  without  a 
moment's  delay,  caused  all  the  sewers  near  the  house  to  be  disinfected,  the  con- 
sequence being  that  the  disease  did  not  spread.  During  an  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever  some  years  ago,  similar  precautions  were  taken.  The  inhabitants  ex- 
perienced daily  the  benefit  of  having  such  an  officer,  and  he  trusted  that  one  result 
of  this  congress  would  be  the  appointment  of  a  Health  Officer  in  Birmingham. 

Dr.  Foster  :  As  many  remarks  have  been  made  about  our  having  no  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  in  Birmingham,  I  think  it  but  just  that  the  medical  profession 
should  be  exonerated  from  all  blame  in  the  matter.  There  has  been  a  newspaper 
controversy  on  the  subject,  and  a  memorial  has  been  signed  by  nearly  ail  the 
medical  men  in  Birmingliam,  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  Medical  Officer  of 
Health.  This  memorial  was  presented  to  the  local  authorities,  but  as  yet  no 
response  has  been  elicited.  The  Birmingham  Daily  Post  has  published  a  succession 
of  articles  advocating  the  appointment  of  such  an  officer,  but  hitherto  we  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  one.  Many  persons,  interested  in  this  question, 
have  looked  forward  with  a  considerable  amount  of  confidence  to  the  proceedings 
of  this  department,  which  they  hope  will  have  no  little  effect  in  inducing  the 
local  authorities  to  supply  what  we  regard  as  a  very  great  need. 

The  Mayor  of  Birmingham  (Mr.  Avery)  said  that  the  value  of  a  system  was 
mainly  determined  by  its  results,  and  for  a  great  number  of  years  Birmingham 
had  been  one  of  the  most  healthy  towns  in  iSigland.  He  believed  that  for  many 
years  the  rate  of  mortality  had  been  24  in  the  1,000,  and  that  in  this  respect 
Birmingham  stood  second  or  third  among  all  the  English  towns.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  that,  measured  by  its  practical  results,  the  system  adopted  in  Birmingham 
had,  after  all,  not  been  very  unsuccessful.  There  was  a  most  minute  supervision  of 
the  condition  of  nuisances  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  The  system  of  keeping  swine 
in  Birmingham  had  been  almost  expelled  from  tlie  place.  Then  there  was  a  very 
vigorous  Inspection  Committee,  and  the  general  result  was  that  Birmingham, 
taken  altogether,  was  a  very  healthy  town.  During  the  last  few  monUis,  however, 
these  conditions  had  been  reversed,  and  this  was  certainly  a  subject  calling  for  the 
gravest  consideration.  It  might,  therefore,  be  gratifying  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  learn  that  the  inclination  of  the  municipal  authorities  was  in  favour  of 
the  appointment  of  a  Health  Officer,  but  before  adopting  an  expensive  system 
they  deeired,  not  unnaltuiaiily,  lo  mq«t\».\xv  \«\i«'OEi»t  ^^^soxHa  iramlta  of  a  yaluaUe 
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ehaMdter  were  likely  to  flow  from  it  The  municipal  authorities  were  giying 
their  anxious,  zealous,  and  sensitive  attention  to  the  subject,  and  when  the  proper 
time  arrived  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  would  receive  a  satisraotory 
and  sufficient  solution.  [Mr.  GK>dwin  inquired  whetiier  the  mayor  had  heard  the 
statements  which  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  nuJdng  in  the  early  part  of  the 
discussion,  and  whether  his  worship's  remarks  were  to  be  tiJcen  as  a  denial  of  the 
truth  of  those  statements?]  He  had  only  just  come  into  the  Section,  and  con- 
seauentihr  had  not  heard  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Gh)dwin. 

Mr.  d-.  B.  BoTHERA  said  the  mortality  of  Nottingiiam,  where  he  resided,  was 
under  22  in  the  1,000,  and  yet  the  Mayor  of  £irmin|ham  was  of  opinion  that  the 
fact  of  the  rate  being  24  in  this  town  was  highly  satisfactory.  Whi&  the  mortality 
of  any  place  stood  at  24  per  1,000,  there  was  still  room  for  much  improvement. 
He  bebeved  the  general  opinion  entertained  by  competent  persons  was  that  the 
normal  death-rate  ought  not  to  exceed  18  per  1,000 ;  and  if  so  the  death-rate  at 
Sirminffham  was  6  per  1,000  in  excess  of  the  normal  deatli-rate.  Consequently 
1,800  of  the  inhabitants  annually  died  who  might  live  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. He  regretted  to  say  that  there  was  no  Medical  Officer  of  Health  at 
Nottingham,  as  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  wherever  such  an  officer  had  been 
appointed  he  had  done  usefid  work  in  the  community  with  which  he  was  associated. 
If  this  were  an  admitted  fact — and  he  believed  it  was — surely  the  law  ought,  in 
the  interests  of  humanity,  to  compel  their  appointment  in  all  places  containing  a 
large  population.  The  practical  conclusion  to  which  he  desired  to  point  nis 
remarks  was,  that  if,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  Association,  and  more 
especially  of  this  particular  Section,  an  impulse  could  be  eiven  to  the  compulsory 
appointment  of  medical  officers,  a  great  work  would  be  a^eved.  In  reference  to 
a  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Trench,  ne  must  eroress  his  belief  that  if  a  large  town 
like  Birmingham  were  to  pay  for  the  removal  of  nuisances,  it  would  be  offering  a 
premium  for  their  existence.  More  service  mi^ht  be  done  by  dealing  in  t^is 
matter  with  a  strong  hand,  rather  than  by  offermg  a  premium  to  people  to  get 
their  premises  into  such  a  state,  that  the  authorities  would  have  to  purchase  Uiem 
at  twice  their  proper  value. 

Mr.  Councillor  KOLLASON  defended  the  system  at  present  established  in  Bir- 
mingham. There  was  an  efficient  officer,  who  made  a  report  every  week.  If  a  case 
of  fever  were  rej^rted  in  any  particular  locality,  that  locality  was  immediately 
visited  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  disease.  An  Officer  of  Health 
could  do  no  more,  but  perhaps  he  would  be  a  little  prince  of  a  little  kingdom. 
Birmingham,  he  declared,  would  never  submit  to  such  a  state  of  things.  The  place 
described  by  Mr.  Godwin  had  been  sewered,  and  notice  had  been  given  to  every 
householder  to  remove  the  nuisances. 

Dr.  Batlis  (Birkenhead^  said  Mr.  Bollason  deemed  it  quite  sufficient  that  a 
staff  of  inspectors  should  look  after  the  health  of  the  town,  but  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  these  inspectors  were  uneducated  men.  Then  the  irremovability 
of  Health  Officers  was,  in  his  judgment,  an  important  point  They  ought  not  to 
be  dismissed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Dr.  EuMSEY,  the  President  of  the  Department,  then  briefly  simmied  up  the  dis- 
cussion. He  said  that  Mr.  Hayward's  paper  showed  how  an  uncompromising  and 
sealous  performance  of  duty  lea  to  hopeless  conflict  with  the  local  Boards  of  small 
towns,  and  proved  Uie  inexpediency  of  compelling  such  places  to  appoint  Officers 
of  Health.  He  expressed  bis  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Liddle  had  brought  his  long 
experience  as  a  Health  Officer  in  the  metropolis  to  aid  the  settlement  of  this 
question,  and  had  so  clearly  pointed  out  the  principal  functions  and  conditions  of 
tne  office.  He  thought  also  tbat  Dr.  Mapother  had  done  great  service  in  showing 
the  importance  of  combining  medico-le^  functions  with  sanitary  duties  in  these 
appointments.  He  considered  that  this  discussion  had  confirmed  the  principle  of 
organizing  a  body  of  Health  Officers  for  all  the  districts  of  the  kingdom.  With 
reference  to  a  remark  which  had  been  made  by  one  of  the  speakers,  he,  as  a 
member  of  the  medical  profession,  disavowed  any  design  to  get  up  a  movement  for 
sanitary  appointments  m  the  interests  of  that  profession.  Any  measure  which 
tended  so  obvioudy  to  diminish  sickness  and  mortality  was  dearhr  in  the  interests 
of  the  public.  Without  dwelling  on  what  might  be  called  the  doctrinaire  aspect 
of  the  question,  eo  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Miohael  and  others,  ha  woio^  \ix«s^ 
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announoe  that  his  friend  Dr.  Feut  would  propose  a  definite  reeolntion,  whioh  be 
belieTed  would  be  of  luoh  a  nature  that  all  present^oweyer  much  th^  might  diSet 
on  points  of  detail,  would  be  able  to  support  it.  Haying  declared  his  oppositianto 
the  compulsory  appointment  of  Health  Officers,  until  the  office  were  judiciously 
constituted  by  law,  under  safe  and  proper  conditions,  with  the  right  of  trnto  by 
Goyemment  upon  irregular  appoinUnents  and  unjurt  diamisaals,  he  called  on 
Dr.  Eorr  to  propose  the  resolution. 
Dr.  Faeb  then  proposed  the  following  resolution : — 

*'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Department,  well-qualified  Health  Officers  should 
be  appointed  in  all  the  registration  districts,  includm^  the  great  towns  of  the  king- 
dom ;  that  their  functions  should,  among  others,  mdude  an  inquiry  into  the 
preyalence  of  disease  and  mortality,  an  inyesti^ion  into  the  causes  oi  ill-health 
and  of  premature  death,  and  the  frequent  publication  of  the  facts  submitted  by 
them  to  the  authorities ;  that  they  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  exeeutiye  depart- 
ment to  carry  out  the  law  and  decisions  of  the  Health  Committee;  that  the 
educational  qualifications,  position,  and  tenure  of  office  for  Health  Ottaoen  should 
be  such  as  to  guarantee  efficient  and  beneficial  action." 

Mr.  Holland  seconded  the  resolution,  which  waa  put  to  the  maeting  and 
carried  unanimously. 


FUBLIC  HOSPITALS  AND  DISPEKSABIES. 

Can  the  Public  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  of  the  Country  be 
so  Administered  as  to  conduce  more  to  the  Welfare  of  the 
Community  f 

IN  addition  to  the  papers  read  by  Miss  Garrett,  printed  at  p.  46^ 
Mr.  C.  E.  Mathews,  Dr.  Henry  Monckton,  Dr.  Horace  Dobell, 
Dr.  Percy  Leslie,  Dr.  Ogle,  of  Derby,  and  Dr.  T.  Hawksley,  read 
papers. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mathews,  in  his  paper,  set  out  with  the  remark  that 
great  institutions,  supported  by  a  generous  and  too-confiding  public 
under  the  belief  that  no  poor  man  labouring  under  a  serious  disease 
was  turned  away  from  them,  presented  the  monstrous  anomaly  that  the 
more  violent  and  dangerous  the  disease,  the  less  chance  there  was 
of  the  patient's  reception.  They  were  so  surrounded  by  formalities 
and  privileges,  as  to  have  become  not  public  refuges  for  the  sick 
poor,  but  private  institutions  for  the  relief  of  subscribers'  nominees. 
Our  hospital  system  was  so  radically  bad  that  it  tended  to  reduce 
to  the  smallest  amount  the  good  done  by  our  large  establishments 
and  liberal  expenditure  of  money.  It  was  no  part  of  his  duty  to 
call  attention  to  the  shameful  shortcomings  of  the  EInglish  Poor 
Law.  But  so  long  as  the  public  hospitals  deemed  it  any  part  of 
their  duty  to  supplement  those  shortcomings,  so  long  we  should  have 
no  real  improvement  in  Poor  Law  medical  administration.  Paupers, 
except  in  cases  of  great  urgency,  should  be  deemed  ineligible  for 
admission  into  hospitaler  and  should  be  relegated  to  the  infirmaiy 
and  the  parish  doctor.  Li  these  days,  when  gratuitous  medicid 
service  had  excited  an  unusual  share  of  public  attention,  it  would  be 
conceded,  at  least  by  medical  men,  that  one  of  the  fii^t  reforms 
needed  in  hospital  administration  was  the  rigid  exclusioa  of  all 
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persons  who  were  in  no  sense  necessitous.  The  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  hospital  reform  was  that  every  institution  which  aimed 
at  treating  the  largest  possible  number  of  proper  and  deserving 
cases  must  appoint  an  officer  to  inquire  into  the  social  fitness  of 
applicants  for  relief.  This  difficult  duty  should  form  no  part  of 
the  labours  of  a  medical  officer;  it  should  be  performed  by  an 
authorized  and  salaried  officer  of  the  institution,  directly  responsible 
to  the  committee  of  management.  In  Paris  the  hospitals,  which  were 
partly  endowed  and  partly  supported  by  Government,  were  bound  to 
receive  all  the  sick  poor  of  the  department ;  and  every  one  who  was 
poor  enough  and  sick  enough  to  require  admission,  was  sent  by  a  pub- 
lic officer  into  any  one  of  the  hospitals  in  which  a  bed  happened  to  be 
vacant.  The  privileged  system  was  completely  and  utterly  bad  in  every 
conceivable  aspect : — 1.  It  contravened  the  true  principles  of  Christian 
benevolence.  It  was  based  upon  the  principle,  that  as  a  man 
subscribes  to  a  hospital  so  he  was  privileged  to  send  his  relatives, 
or  friends,  or  dependents  into  the  wards ;  and  the  institution  where 
this  system  was  carried  on  arrogated  to  itself  the  dignity  of  a 
public  charity.  2.  It  could  not  be  worked  except  upon  the  compound 
method  of  also  admitting  accidents  and  urgent  medical  cases  f  ree— 
a  complex  system,  which  could  be  proved  to  demonstration  to  be 
the  cause  of  never-ending  financial  embarrassment,  constant  changes 
in  subscribers'  privileges,  already  adjusted  on  data  which  have  no 
existence,  ludicrous  administrative  difficulty,  and  confusion.  3.  It 
prevented  the  admission  of  the  true  hospital  population,  and  left 
the  selection  of  patients  to  a  class  of  persons  who  were  wholly 
incompetent  to  discharge  that  duty.  The  subscribers  knew  nothing 
of  the  number  of  beds  vacant,  of  the  possible  injury  from  delay  in 
the  treatment,  or  the  severity  of  the  accident,  or  the  contagious- 
ness of  the  disease,  or  the  comparative  condition  of  applicants  in  a 
medical  sense  equal ;  and  so  the  boldest  beggar  obtained  the  biggest 
loaf,  the  most  deserving  case  was  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  the 
<*  charity"  got  filled  up  with  chronic  cases,  malingerers,  and  hos- 
pital birds.  These  were  only  some  of  the  objections  to  the 
obnoxious  system  of  privilege.  There  were  many  more.  The 
cumbrous  business  of  admission  and  discharge  ;  the  arrangement 
by  which  a  patient  who  was  ill  on  Monday  could  not  obtain 
admission  till  Friday,  because  a  hospital  only  received  on  that 
day,  and  by  which  a  patient  cured  on  Saturday  must  remain 
till  the  following  Thursday,  because  the  hospital  only  discharged 
on  that  day;  the  fact  that  medical  officers  disliked  discharging 
privileged  patients,  though  cured  or  incurable,  lest  the  subscriber 
should  think  he  had  not  fiill  value  for  his  money  till  his  ticket  had 
run  out ;  the  practical  impossibility  of  suddenly  closing  a  wing  or  a 
ward  ;  the  curious  arrangement  py  which,  irrespective  of  the  wants 
of  a  district,  a  hospital  was  full,  while  the  subscribers  had  a  good 
stock  of  notes  of  recommendation,  and  half  empty  when  the  stock 
bad  become  low ;  the  weary  journeys  from  subscriber  to  subscriber 
m  search  of  tickets  of  admission,  and  the  eonsequent  aggravation 
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of  disease  from  want  of  speedj  treatment.     These  were  some  ot 
the  inevitable  results  of  a  system  which  could  not  escape   the 
condemnation  of  just  and  thoughtful  men.      Mr.  Mathews  then 
instanced  the  following  hospitals,  well  managed,  where   the  pri- 
Tileged  system  prevailed,  and  showed  the  amount  of  their  incomes 
to    be   small : — ^Westminster    Hospital,    £1,300  ;    King's    College 
Hospital,  £1,800  ;   and  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Glasgow,  with   a 
subscription  list  of  under  £4,000.    The  latter  gave  privileges  only 
to  subscribers  of  a  guinea  and  upwards,  and  had  not  one  single 
subscription  under  that  amount.     The  Free  Infirmary  of  Edinbnrgh, 
admitting  no  pauper,  giving  no  privilege,  situated  in  a  city  which, 
whatever   its  advantages,    is  in    wealQi,    extent,  and    population 
altogether  inconsiderable  compared  to  Glasgow,  had  a  subecription 
list  of  £7,000  a  year,  of  which  £4,000  was  contributed  in  sums  at 
and  under  half  a  guinea.    All  unfit  persons  might  be  rejected  from 
our  hospitals.     They  might  teem  with  medical  talent ;  they  might 
be  models  of  economical  administration;   but,  judged  by  the  high 
standard    of    hospital    necessities    and    mondity,    they   would  be 
miserable  failures  until  they  breathed  the  spirit  of  fr^dom,  and 
the  whole  of  their  monstrous  fabric  of  privilege  was  shattered  to  its 
base.     Among  the  more  important  improvements  needed  in  hospital 
administration  was  the  manner  of   the  election    of  the  medical 
officers.    The  system  commonly  in  vogue  gave  rise  to  some  curious 
reflections.      A  vacancy  occurred,  let  them  say,  in  the   ofiice  of 
physician  or  surgeon  to  the  Birmingham  Greneral  HospitaL      The 
moment  the  vacancy  was  announced — sometimes  in  anticipation  of 
it — a  canvass   began  of  over    1,300  voters   (scattered    all    over 
England),  involving  the  turmoil,  expense,  and  excitement  of  an 
ordinary  Parliamentary  election.    What  was  the  inevitable  result? 
No  stranger,  however  eminent,  had  a  chance  in  the  competition. 
No  poor  man,  however  able,  could  stand  his  ground.     Votes  were 
given  from  motives  of  friendship  or  personal  connection — sometimes 
with   scanty  reference   to    purely  professional    qualifications — and 
the  prize  was  carried  off  by  the  candidate  who  could  command  the 
largest  medical  support,  or  the  widest  local  infiuence.     So  unsatis- 
factory was  this  system  of  election  felt  to  be  in  this  town,  in 
consequence  of  a  recent  severely  contested  election  i(x  the  surgeon- 
ship  of  the  General  Hospital,  that  great  changes  had  ahready  taken 
pla^e.     In  one  hospital  the  reasons  which  induced  the  managers  to 
vest  the  election  of  medical  officers  in  a  special  board,  having  no 
other  function,  were  widely  circulated,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
future  election  of  medical  officers  should  be  vested  in  the  general 
officers,  the  committee  of  management,  the  medical  staff,  six  medical 
gentlemen  holding  office  in  other  institutions,  and  twenty  governors 
annually  chosen  by  lot.    A  lai*ge  local  hospital  had  adopted  nearly 
similar  regulations ;   and  the  Burmingham  General  Hospital,  after 
referring  the  matter  to  a  Special  Committee  whilst  limiting  the 
time  of  an  election,   and  reducing  the  expense  by  allowing  all 
governors  to  vote  by  proxy,  had  not  yet  grappled  with  the  xeal 
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difficulty.  ^  An  election  had  taken  place  at  each  of  the  two  hospitals 
above  indicated;    the  new  system  was  generally  approved,  and  no 
instance  had  been  recorded  of  any  governor  ceasing  his  subscription 
in    consequence    of   the   withdrawal    of   the    doubtful    privilege. 
Medical  appointments  to  hospitals  were  far  too  few,   and  their 
honours  and  benefits  were  held  too  long.    The  differences  between 
different  hospitals,  as  regarded  the  extent  of  staff,  were  remarkable, 
as  were  also  the  differences  between  what  was  deemed  essential 
at  one  period  as  compared  with  another.    It  was  an  obvious  truism 
that  the  larger  the  number  of  qualified  medical  men  attending  the 
poor  in  hospitals,  the  larger  would  be  the  number  of  experienced 
private    practitioners.      Great    difference    of  opinion  had    always 
existed  as  to  the  value  of  the  out-patient  departments  attached  to 
some  of  our  larger  hospitals.      Under  the  free  system  they  were 
the  natural  source  for  the  supply  of  in-patients,  and  were  con- 
sequently of  the  greatest  value.      But,  probably,  in  no  English 
hospital  were  these  departments  ever  administered  with  success  or 
satisfaction.      The  less   conscientious   members  of  hospital    stafb 
ignored  them  altogether,   and  left  them  to  the  charge  of  house 
surgeons  and  hospital  pupils.      The  conscientious  medical  officer 
regarded  them  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  sometimes  struggled  bravely 
with  difficulties  wholly  impossible  to  overcome.     Did  it,  therefore, 
seem  altogether  reasonable  that,  if  these  out-patients  really  formed 
part  of  the  deserving  poor,   general    practitioners   should  be  ap- 
pointed to    attend   them  in  such  numbers  as  that    they  should 
soon   cease   to  be   burdensome  t    The    doctors  would  thus   share 
in  the  advantages  of  hospital  practice,  and  the  unhappy  patients 
would,   for  the  first  time,  have  the  benefit  of  an  efficient  exami- 
nation.    The  relations  between  medical  officers  and  the  institutions 
they  served  were  eminently  unsatisfactory.      The  time  had  come 
when  the  relations  of  medical  officers  to  public  charities  must  be 
reconsidered.     There  were  many  institutions  where   medical  men 
received    indirectly  very  considerable  emolument.    It  might  be  by 
the  fees  [of  pupils  or  by  increased   reputation,    and  consequently 
increased    practice.       In    these   cases  conunittees  of  management 
might    strike    a    fair  bargain   with   their  medical  officers;   and, 
provided   that    the   hospital    work   was   effectually  and   regularly 
performed,  and  the  medical  officer  was  satisfied  with  his  indirect 
remuneration,  it  seemed  unreasonable  to  join  in  the  cry  of  those 
who  advocated  the  suppression  of  all  medical  services  except  for 
direct  remuneration.     It  was  lamentable  how  little  hospitals  were 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.     That  they  diffused  but 
little  knowledge  amongst  the  bulk  of  medical  men  he  had  already 
shown,  and,  unless  a  total  change  of  system  was  soon  observed,  the 
rising  youth  of  the  medical  profession  would  be  behind  their  fathers 
and  their  grandfathers   in  that  practical  acquaintance  with  their 
calling,  which  was  once  obtained  by  a  lengthened  apprenticeship. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Mathews  said,  let  this  Association  set  itself  the 
task  of  procuring  for  the  various  English  hospitala  ik  Go^c9Etti&»ii\ 
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Commission  of  Inquiry.    The  maintenance  of  ihe  public  health  was 
one  of  the  first— one  of  the  few  duties  of  a  wise  Gk>yemment.     The 
great  county  and  town  hospitals  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  large  incomes  from  the  donations  and  legacies  of  dead 
Governors.    They  were  as  fairly  the  property  of  the  public  as 
colleges  or  grammar  schools,  as  fit  objects  of  Groyemment  inspectioo, 
and,  if  necessary,  of  Government  control.    He  felt  that  he  ought 
to  apologise,  not  being  a  medical  man,  for  expressing  himself  so 
unreservedly  on  questions  of  hospital  administration.      But  these 
were  subjects  which  ought  to  be  discussed  in  general  as  well  as  in 
medical  circles.     They  were  especially  interesting  to  him,  and  he 
had  studied  them  for  many  years  in  conjunction  with  some  members 
of  the  noble  profession  which  he  sincerely  respected  and  honoured. 
They  were  subjects  interesting  alike  to  the  philanthropist  and  the 
political  economist,  to  the  medical  profession  and  the  sick  poor. 
They  were  subjects,  in  the  words  of  Coleridge,  *'  on  which  I  should 
find  it  difficult  not  to  say  much,  though  certain,  after  all,  that  I  should 
still  leave  the  better  part  unsaid,  and  the  gleaning  for  others  licher 
than  my  harvest'' 

Dr.  MoNCKTON,  of  Rugeley,  answering  the  special  question  for 
discussion,  affirmed  that  hospitals  may  be  so  administered  by  infus- 
ing largely  into  their  constitution  a  provident  and  self-supporting 
principle.  On  the  principle  that  the  indiscriminate  distribution  <^ 
our  bounty  often  tends  to  the  pauperising  and  demoralising  of  its 
recipients,  Dr.  Monckton  urged  that  it  became  the  philanthropist, 
leaving  the  strictly  pauper  class  to  the  legalised  charity  of  the  Poor 
Law,  to  consider  how  he  might  so  aid  and  assist  tiie  struggling 
mechanic  and  peasant,  as  to  prevent  him  falling  into  pauperism,  or 
losing  his  independence  and  self-respect,  by  being  involved  in  a 
hopeless  state  of  debt.  As  to  the  provision  to  be  made  for  sickness, 
the  writer  said  he  gave  preference  neither  to  the  small  village  pot- 
house club,  nor  to  the  universal  association  with  its  central  metro- 
politan management,  but  rather  to  the  district  society,  founded  and 
arranged  by  a  committee  of  noblemen,  clergymen,  &c.,  with  the  aid 
of  competent  actuaries.  Some  of  these  had  been  purely  gratuitous 
charities,  the  subscribers  giving  tickets  to  their  sick  ndghbours,  who 
were  thus  attended  free  of  charge ;  others  again  divided  the  cost  of 
attendance  between  subscribers  of  the  sick  they  recommended,  the 
latter  paying  a  small  sum  when  requiring  medical  aid.  Neither  of 
these,  however,  encouraged  providence  and  independence  in  those  of 
limited  yet  regular  incomes ;  while  this  was  accomplished  by  the  self- 
supporting  provident  dispensary,  or  purely  medical  club.  As  an 
arrangement  between  medical  men  and  working  men  the  Provident 
Dispensary  was  undoubtedly  equitable  and  convenient,  although,  like 
the  best  of  everything,  liable  to  some  abuse.  This  was  chiefiy  to  be 
feared  in  large  towns,  where  the  inhabitants  must  be  but  little  known 
personally  to  any  committee ;  but  even  in  such  localities  the  mediod 
attendant  would  be  so  well  able  to  assist  the  committee,  as  to  prevent  its 
being  as  much  imposed  upon  as  are  the  large  hospitals  of  our  Uurge 
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towns.  Such  provident  self-snpporting  dispensaries  were  especially 
suitable  for  small  towns  and  the  district  within  a  radius  of  four  or  five 
miles,  including  a  population  of  perhaps  less  than  10,000  inhabitants. 
Dr.  Monckton  then  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rules  and  mode  of  work- 
ing such  an  institution  as  that  which  he  advocated,  and  also  urged  the 
importance  of  a  cottage  hospital  in  connection  therewith,  which  might 
also  become  a  school  for  the  education  of  nurses  for  duty  in  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood.  Dr.  Monckton  also  started  the  question, 
whether  it  was  desirable  that  the  present  system  of  recommenda- 
tion of  patients  by  subscribers  to  hospitals  should  be  continued.  It 
was,  he  said,  well  known  that  this  practice  had  long  been  discon- 
tinued in  the  best  and  most  useful  metropolitan  hospitals,  it  being  found 
that  under  it  the  beds  would  be  filled  by  comparatively  unimportant 
cases,  to  the  exclusion  of  severe,  urgent,  and  necessitous  ones.  There 
was  much  reason  to  believe  that  such  was  the  case  in  many  provincial 
hospitals,  in  which  comparatively  trivial  cases  were  treated  because 
sent  by  some  distant  patron,  while  the  back  slums  of  the  towns  might 
be  crowded  with  more  acute  and  more  urgent  cases.  Surely,  then^ 
it  would  be  better  that  the  selection  of  patients,  of  house  surgeons, 
matrons,  and  other  officials,  should  be  left  by  Uie  subscribers  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  committee  of  management,  in  which  the  medical 
element  was  adequately  represented. 

Dr.  DoBBLL,  in  a  paper  on  the  mode  of  admission  to  hospitals, 
affirmed  that  the  new  Poor  Law  arrangements,  if  adopted,  would  at 
once  place  the  medical  charities  and  the  services  of  their  honorary 
medical  staffs  upon  a  new  footing  as  regards  the  poor.     He  showed 
how  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  now  treated  have  no  other 
claim  except  their  poverty,  and  poverty  of  itself  would  no  longer 
constitute  a  claim  when  such  patients  could  get  all  they  wanted  at 
Poor  Law  Infirmaries  and  Dispensaries.     To  continue  to  supply 
such  persons  with  gratuitous  relief  from  medical  charities  would, 
therefore,  be  absolutely  unnecessary  in  future,  unless  it  were  done 
with  the  recognised  object  of  reducing  the  poor-rates  by  private 
munificence.     Dr.  Dobell's  suggestion  was,  that  in  future  no  un- 
selected    cases    should    be    admissible    for    relief  at    institutions 
supported  by  endowments  or  by  voluntary  contributions.     These 
medical  charities  should  be  employed  solely  in  supplying  in  cases 
of  difficulty  and  importance  the  consulting  advice  of  physicians 
and  surgeons,  to  three  classes  of  applicants,  viz.,  1.  The  bl^ter-o£f 
poor,  who,  though  just  able  to  pay  a  family  doctor,  could  not  afford 
a  consultation  fee.     2.  The  destitute  poor,  to  whom  the  Poor  Law 
Dispensary  and  Infirmary  should  supply  the  important  place  of  the 
family  doctor.     3.  Cases  of  emergency.    A  short  printed  form  of 
certificate;,   certifying   that    the    applicant  was  a    fit  subject    for 
medical  advice,  should  be   signed  by  a  legally  qualified  medical 
man,  and  should  be  made  the  essential  claim  to  hospital  relief.    In 
the  endowed  institutions  this  certificate  alone  might  be  sufficient, 
while  in  those  dependent  upon  the  subscriptions  of  governors  the 
certificate  might  be  the  guarantee  at  once  to  the  sulMcriber  aad  to 
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the  hospital  that  the  case  was  one  fitted  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  charity.  It  would,  of  course,  still  be  open  to  the  hospital 
authorities  to  reject  the  case  should  circumstauces  require  it 
Blank  forms  of  certificates  might  be  given  away  at  the  Poor  Law 
Dispensaries  and  at  the  Hospitals,  and  without  such  a  certificate 
filled  up  by  a  legally  qualified  practitioner  no  case  should  be 
admitted  to  any  medical  institution  not  supported  by  the  poor 
rates,  except,  of  course,  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Dr.  Percy  Leblis's  paper  was  on  gratuitous  medical  labour, 
which,  as  at  present  carried  on  at  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  he 
characterised  as  being  the  greatest  bane  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  systems  of  imposture  and  deception  now  existing 
in  any  calling.  He  urged  that  medical  men  should  insist  upon  re- 
mimeration  for  their  services ;  and,  instead  of  extending  the  gratuitous 
system  adopted  at  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  provident  institutions  of  all  kinds,  by  which  the 
mass  of  the  people  endeavoured  to  provide  for  themselves.  Thov 
were  already  ** village  hospitals''  and  '^provident  dispenBaries," 
where  the  patients  paid  a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole  expenses, 
and  in  some  instances  the  medical  sta^  obtained  fiur  stipends.  An 
extension  and  modification  of  this  system,  adapted  to  the  large  insti- 
tutions of  towns  and  cities,  was  the  great  desideratum. 

Dr.  Ogle  (Derby)  in  his  paper  suggested  various  means  by 
which  hospitals  and  dispensaries  might  be  made  more  efficient  as 
medical  institutions,  financially  more  sound,  and  at  the  same  time 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

Dr.  Hawkslet's  paper  urged  that  in  the  administration  of  our 
medical  charities,  the  staff  of  physicians  and  surgeons  was  generally 
too  small,  especially  in  the  out-patient  department  He  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  committee,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  all  cases  of  application  for  relief,  and 
thus  prevent  abuse  of  the  charity. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  AiiDts  said  that  the  papers  which  had  been  read  were  in  themselyeB  strong 
eridence  that  improyements  were  required  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  There 
was  one  important  department  which  stood  in  great  need  of  amendment,  vix.,  the 
educational  department,  which  was  at  present  far  too  limited.  This  was  a 
subject  which  had  already  been  treated  of  m  the  medical  journals  bj  Dr.  Sieveking, 
who  stated,  and  with  truth,  that  the  out-patient  department  mieht  be  much  more 
used  than  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  teacning  students  to  prescribe.  Then,  asain, 
our  hospitals  and  dispensaries  might  be  made  more  serrioeable  for  samtary 
purposes,  viz.,  in  the  obtaining  of  statistics  and  faithful  records  of  existing  disease. 
A  great  deal  had  been  said  with  regard  to  the  abuse  of  charities,  and  very  possifalT 
many  persons  aTailed  themselyes  of  hospitals  who  were  well  able  to  pay  for  medioal 
adyice  and  assistance.  His  experience,  noweyer,  led  him  to  believe  that  such  wm 
not  the  case  with  regard  to  dispensaries. 

Mr.  Georoe  Godwin,  F.B.S.  :  I  hope  that  amid  all  the  very  necessary  reforms 
which  the  writers  of  the  papers  that  haye  been  read  to-dinr,  and  many  other 
members  of  this  Department  desire,  they  will  not  omit  that  very  importttit 
requisite,  the  reform  of  the  buildings  themaelyes.    Something  has  indeed  ben 
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done  in  thia  direction  during  the  last  few  years.  Dr.  Bobertson,  Miss  Nifrhtingale, 
and  myself  in  a  humble  way,  have  laboured  to  brine  about  the  introduction  of  the 
"pavihon"  plan,  which  is  now,  I  believe,  genenJly  adopted.  Nevertheless,  a 
large  number  of  the  hospitals  throughout  the  country  remain  in  their  old,  and  most 
disreputable,  inconvenient,  and  dangerous  condition,  and  therefore  one  would  be 
glad  to  find  that  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  which  will,  I  hope,  produce 
tangible  results,  the  consideration  of  the  buildings  themselves  will  not  be  omitted. 
The  importance  of  this  question  will  be  obvious  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  170  out  of 
every  1,000  persons  who  die  in  London  die  in  hospitals,  and  that  from  32,000  to 
35,000  persons  died  in  hospitals  in  England  and  Wtdes  during  the  year  1867.  I 
assert  unhesitatingly  that  there  are  hospitals  in  London  where  there  is  no  chance 
whatever  for  patients  under  certain  circumstances.  There  are  also  hospitals  in 
many  laree  towns,  the  physicians  of  which  have  said  to  me,  "  Any  patient  woidd 
be  more  likely  to  recover  under  a  hed^e  with  an  old  woman  to  look  after  him  than 
he  would  in  certain  wards  of  our  hospital  with  the  attention  that  is  there  bestowed 
on  him."  With  such  facts  before  the  profession  and  the  public,  these  conditions 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist.  What  is  the  use  of  our  proving  indisputably 
that  these  evils  can  be  removed  by  taking  certain  steps,  if  through  apathy  or 
mistaken  notions  about  saving  money  those  steps  are  never  taken  ?  In  this  very 
room  I  heard  yesterday  of  certain  additions  bemg  made  to  the  Salop  Infirmary, 
and  if  I  was  correctly  informed,  ^reat  discredit  attaches  to  the  governing  body. 
Some  inquiry  will,  I  hope,  be  instituted,  and  the  progress  of  the  alterations 
arrested.  It  woiUd  seem  that  some  supervising  power  is  necessary.  Ought  the 
parish  Board  or  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or  the  directing  Board  oi  a  hospital  to 
be  permitted  to  erect  a  building  in  which  cures  cannot  be  properly  performed  ?  I 
trust  that  under  the  circumstances  you  will  excuse  me  for  naving  taken  the  liberty 
of  urging  you  to  consider  in  the  course  of  your  discussion  the  necessity  of 
reforming  the  buildings  themselves. 

Dr.  Stswabt  said :  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  alterations  proposed  to  be 
made  in  the  Salop  Infirmary,  but  in  regard  to  what  has  just  fallen  from  Mr. 
Ch)dwin,  I  think  tnat,  notwithstanding  his  very  high  authority,  there  is  no  argu- 
ment more  fallacious  than  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  mortality  of  hospitals. 
I  am  not  here,  however,  to  deny  that  some  hospitab  are  so  badly  constructed  that 
convalescence  is  greatly  retarded.    When  there  is  a  deficiencv,  and — ^what  is  often 
overlooked — a  gjreat  deficiency  of  light — the  effect  on  the  health  and  convalescence 
of  the  patients  is  very  ^reat    But  as  for  cures  in  hospitals  depending  so  greatly, 
as  some  persons  imagine,  on  the  mere  construction  of  the  buildings,  I  beg  to 
demur  to  that  altogether.    At  the  meetins  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
at  Oxford,  I  remarked  that  the  mortality  of  hospitals  is  much  as  the  physicians 
like  to  make  it     If  they  admit  all  sorts  of  light  cases,  they  will  have  a  very 
light  mortality;   whereas  if,  on  the  contrary,  mey  only  take  in  bad  cases,  the 
mortality  will  be  very  hi^.    For  many  jrears  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  when  a 
patient  came  in  armed  with  a  Governors  ticket,  I  and  my  colleagues  looked  over 
the  list  of  patients ;  and  if  the  fresh  applicants  were  too  numerous  to  be  admitted, 
we  bad  no  Hesitation  whatever  in  rejecting  the  light  cases,  sending  back  the  letters 
of  recommendation  to  the  subscribers,  and  taking  in  only  those  applicants  who 
were  seriously  ill.    Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  found  our  mortality 
increased ;  but  still  we  thought  we  were  doing  our  duty  to  the  sick  who  presented 
themselves,  by  accepting  those  who  were  seriously  ill,  in  preference  to  those  who 
were  lightly  ill.    I  always  incline  very  much  to  what  falls  from  Miss  Ghurrett  in 
the  way  of  suggestion,  but  I  doubt  the  feasibility  of  her  suggestion  about  allow- 
ing the  senior  students  to  try  their  'prentice  hands  on  the  out-patients     I  think 
it  would  largely  diminish  the  number  of  out-patients  in  London.    I  am  convinced 
—  and  I  pubbshed  my  opinions  on  the  subject  nineteen  years  ago  —  that  the 
system  of  free  dispensaries  is  the  most  efficient  means  for  creating  paupers  that 
can  be  devised.    It  has  been  stated  to-day  that  the  independent  workman  does 
not  come  to  the  free  dispensary  till  he  has  spent  his  last  shilling.    Well,  I  have 
known  people  to  say,  "  I  did  not  avail  myself  of  this  dispensary  till  I  was  com- 
pelled."   The  first  time  they  come,  you  may  sometimes  remark  a  feeling  of  com- 
punction ;  but  the  second  time  that  feeling  is  gone,  and  at  the  least  pinch  they 
fp  to  the  dispensary.    In  truth,  the  dispensary  ii  an  indined  planft  Ix^  ^)^sioL\s«Bk 
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descend  to  the  workhouse,  and  I  do  not  belieye  you  can  derise  a  more  effeotaal 
mode  of  conducting  them  to  it  The  true  wvy  to  meet  the  difficulty  ia  by  the 
eetabliahment  of  provident  dispensariee.  That  ib,  I  think,  the  only  outlet  from  the 
great  difficulties  which  surround  this  question  at  present  I  beUere  that  the 
existing  system,  especially  in  the  metropolis,  is  bad  and  rotten  to  the  core. 

Dr.  Stallabo  said :  A  most  important  subject  to  be  brought  before  thia  Departs 
ment  is  that  of  out-door  relief  at  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  I  beliere,  that  if 
you  could  search  the  returns,  you  would  find  that  over  a  million  out-patients  are 
annually  treated  in  the  London  hospitals,  while  at  St  Bartholomews  Hospital 
alone  there  are  no  fewer  than  90,000  casual  cases  per  annum,  no  care  being  taken 
as  to  the  class  of  persons  who  are  permitted  to  avail  themselyes  of  that  charity. 
I  have  had  some  experience  as  a  medical  man,  both  in  coontry  districts  and  m 
London,  and  I  never  in  my  life  •  observed  a  more  striking  contrast  than  that 
afforded  by  the  provident  habits,  as  regards  medical  treatment,  of  the  poorert 
agricultural  labourers,  as  compared  with  the  habits  of  persons  who  earn  £3,  £4, 
and  even  £o  a  week  in  London.  I  have  found  that  in  London  it  is  no  unoommon 
thing  for  persons  who  are  earning  .£2  or  ;£3  a  week  to  come  to  the  dispensary  m  a 
matter  entirely  of  principle,  and  as  they  believe,  of  right  This  ia  a  proceeding 
which  engenders  the  sense  of  dependance.  These  people  come  first  to  the  dis- 
pensaries, next  to  the  hospitals,  and  then  to  the  pauper  sui^eona.  When  yoa 
consider  that  200,000  orders  are  given  per  annum  to  the  Poor  Law  Medical 
Officers,  you  will  perceive  the  enormous  amount  of  gratuitous  medical  advice 
which  is  demoralizing  the  poor.  Then  there  is  another  evil  on  which  I  desire  to 
dwdl  for  a  few  moments.  A  friend  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "  We  cannot  do  the 
work  at  our  hospital  unless  we  see  sixty  patients  an  hour.**  Now,  we  members  of 
the  profession  ought  to  protest  against  being  called  upon  to  sit  three,  four,  or  ttft 
hours  a  day  in  a  hospital  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  patients,  and  being 
forced  to  get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  we  possibly  can  from  sheer  exhaustion.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  something  may  be  done  in  this  matter.  In  the  hospital  to  which  I 
allude,  a  plan  is  about  to  be  adopted  which  I  hope  will  to  some  extent  prove  sac- 
oessf ul.  It  is  that  every  person,  before  goine  m  to  the  physician,  shall  give  a 
statement  of  his  condition,  so  that  the  physician  can,  before  he  preecribM,  see 
whether  a  case  is  a  proper  one  for  the  hospital  or  not.  This  is  a  question  which 
bears  upon  the  interests  of  a  large  class  of  medical  practitioners,  for  the  fact  is 
that  medical  practice  is  done  wholesale  by  the  stuaents  and  heed  nurses  in 
hospitals,  which  ought  to  be  done  by  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  metropolis, 
simply  because  proper  care  is  not  taken  to  exclude  persons  in  comparatively  good 
circumstances  getting  the  hospital  assistance  which  was  intended  for  the  lower 
order  of  poor. 

Dr.  Wood  (Shrewsbury)  confirmed  what  Mr.  Godwin  had  said  relative  to  the 
glaring  defects  in  the  plans  for  the  additions  to  the  Salop  Infirmary.  The  medical 
staff  had  entered  their  strong  protest  against  the  proposed  erections,  and  seven  out 
of  the  eight  directors  who  were  originally  chosen  as  the  building  conmiittee  had 
resigned  rather  than  carry  out  the  pluis.  A  fresh  committee,  however,  was 
appointed,  and  the  plans  approved.  Dr.  Wood  recommended  that  hospitals  should 
be  placed,  like  lunatic  asylums,  under  some  general  supervision. 

Dr.  Seaton  said  his  experience  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  injury  done 
by  free  dispensaries  to  the  medical  profession  was  very  great,  and  was  not  counter- 
balanced by  the  benefits  which  they  bestowed  on  the  poor.  He  suggested  as  a 
remedy  for  this  evil,  that  societies  should  be  formed  for  raising  a  fund  upon  which 
poor  people  might  draw  for  the  means  of  paying  medical  men  of  their  own  choice. 

Mr.  Gamoee,  after  paying  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Mathews  for  his  exertions 
in  the  way  of  hospital  reform,  complained  that  his  paper  was  the  paper  of  an 
advocate.  Mr.  Mathews  said  that  '*  great  institutions  supported  by  a  generous 
and  too-confiding  public,  under  the  belief  that  no  poor  man  labouring  under 
a  serious  disease  was  turned  away  from  them,  presented  the  monstrous  anomaly 
that  the  more  violent  and  dangerous  the  disease,  the  less  chance  there  was 
of  the  patient's  reception."  And  again,  he  said  that  the  hospitals  were  private 
institutions,  taking  in  only  such  cases  as  the  subscribers  thought  proper.  Now 
he  did  not  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Mathews  could  cite  some  particular  institu- 
tion to  bear  out  his  statement ;  but  as  applied  generally  to  the  hospitals  of 
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this  country,  or  of  this  oommunity,  the  statement  was  quite  contrary  to  fact.    He 
spoke  personally  as  an  officer  of  the  Queen's  Hospital,  and  he  believed  that,  for  iall 
practical  purposes  any  advantages  which  he  might  claim  for  the  Queen's  Hospital 
as  against  Mr.  Mathews's  statement  were  fully  enjoyed  by  the  Q-eneral  Hospital. 
It  was  not  a  fact  that  at  the  majority  of  hospitals  cases  of  small-pox  and  fever  were 
not  admitted  at  all.    At  the  Queen's  Hospital  every  serious  case  was  admitted, 
privileged  or  not.    Mr.  Mathews's  paper,  while  professedly  a  paper  on  hospital 
administration,  was  really  an  advocacy  of  the  free  system  as  against  the  privileged 
system.    And  what  did  Mr.  Mathews  do  ?    He  but  called  it  a  free  system ;  it  was 
a  free  system  of  his  own.     Mr.  Mathews  said  that  "  the  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  hospital  reform  is  that  every  institution  which  aims  at  treating  Uie  largest 
possible  number  of  proper  and  aeeervinff  cases,  must  appoint  an  officer  to  inquire 
into  the  social  fitness  of  applicants."  He  (Mr.  Oiam^)  did  not  exactly  understand 
the  "  free  system,"  where,  before  a  patient  was  admitted,  there  was  to  be  an  inquiry 
into  his  position  and  means  of  pa^rment.    Ck>mpromise  was  the  great  remedy. 
They  were  not  compelled  to  adopt  either  the  free  or  the  privileged  system.    At 
the  Queen's  Hospital  he  admitted  any  case  he  liked,  and  if  a  case  was  sent  in  by 
a  subscriber  which  he  thought  was  not  a  proper  one  for  hospital  relief  he  dis- 
charged it,  and  a  blank  ticket  was  sent  to  the  subscriber,  with  a  note  to  say  that 
the  case  which  he  had  sent  in  was  deemed  imfitted  for  a  hospital.    In  the  eleven 
years  which  he  had  been  at  the  Hospital,  he  had  only  met  with  two  instances 
where  the  subscribers  had  made  any  objection  to  this.    One  of  the  great  evils  was 
the  out-patient  system,  and  he  fully  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  by  Miss 
Gkurrett  rejecting  the  subdivision  of  labour.     Let  them  take  the  Children's 
Hospital.    There  the  children  were  seen  at  the  rate  of  seventy  an  hour,  including 
the  taking  off  of  the  little  things'  clothes.    With  such  a  state  of  things  where  was 
observation,  where  was  inquiry,  where  was  judicial  award  ?    The  sooner  such  a 
state  of  thines  was  remedied,  the  better  for  infantile  life,  the  better  for  the 
community,  me  better  for  the  medical  profession.    At  the  Queen's  Hospital  he 
saw  his  patients  at  the  rate  of  eighty  an  hour,  and  it  was  the  only  way  he  could  get 
through.    As  to  the  suggestion  that  medical  officers  at  hospitab  retained  their 
appointments  too  long  a  time,  Mr.  Qamgee  said  it  would  be  the  greatest  possible 
mistake  to  compel  men  to  inaction,  when,  in  a  literal  sense,  their  backbone  was 
only  just  set.    Mr.  Gkungee  recognised,  in  complimentary  terms,  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Mathews  in  the  cause  of  hospital  reform. 

Mr.  FuBNEAXTX  Jordan,  referring  to  Mr.  Mathews's  paper,  while  admiring  that 
gentleman's  enterprise,  could  not  congratulate  him  on  his  success.  He  must  beg 
leave  to  say  that  Miss  Gkirrett,  in  consequence  of  having  had  a  medical  training — 
and  he  hoped  many  more  ladies  would  follow  her  example — ^understood  this  sub- 

Sst  much  better,  and  replied  to  many  of  the  difficulties  which  existed  only  in 
r.  Mathews's  imagipation.  Taking  up  the  principal  point  of  objection  to  the 
§  resent  hospital  system  contained  in  Mr.  Mathews's  P^per,  Mr.  Jordan  wholly 
enied  the  statement  (quoted  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Bnstow  and  Dr.  Holmes  to 
the  Privy  Ck>uncil)  that  the  more  severe  the  cases  the  greater  difficulty  was  there  in 
obtaining  admission.    Then  Mr.  Mathews  complained  that  scarlet  fever  and  small- 

gox  were  not  admitted.  He  thought  that  if  they  were  poor  people  they  would 
esitate  to  send  their  children  to  a  hospital  where  thev  ran  a  risk  of  catchinff 
diseases  of  this  kind.  What  was  really  wanted  in  every  large  town  was  a  hospital 
for  contagious  diseases.  Mr.  Mathews  also  referred  to  the  question  of  paupers, 
and  gave  an  opinion  that  paupers  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  hospitals.  He 
(Mr.  Jordan^  thought  so  too.  In  the  Birmingham  workhouse  the  more  urgent 
cases  were  selected  and  sent  to  the  hospitals,  to  which  institution  the  guardians 
subscribed.  Mr.  Jordan  also  spoke  of  the  number  of  officers,  and  the  mode  of 
election ;  and  as  to  the  complaint  of  medical  men  sitting  on  the  boards,  he  thought 
they  were  the  most  fitting  persons  to  be  there,  and  if  any  alteration  were  made  at 
all  it  should  be  rather  to  cut  off  the  non-professional  men,  and  make  the  com- 
mittee wholly  medical. 

Mr.  Wbst  saw  much  to  admire  in  Mr.  Mathews's  paper,  and  did  not  think  it 
deserved  much  of  the  adverse  criticism  bestowed  upon  it.  On  the  subject  of  the 
free  system,  Mr.  West  expressed  his  belief  that  paupers  ought  to  be  cared  for  by 
the  Btate,    As  to  the  privileged  system,  he  thought  no  mfldk*!  xdm^  ifiofss^X^ 
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placed  in  the  inyidiouB  position  of  haying  to  send  book  a  sabflcriber's  ticket  became 
ne  did  not  regard  it  as  a  fit  case  for  hospital  relief. 

Mr.  Hawkins  said  that  some  people,  no  doubt,  thou^t  it  would  be  a  ^^reat  thing 
if  in  all  large  towns  and  cities  institutions  were  eetablished  where  all  nek  persont 
could  be  attended  to  immediatelj.  But  who,  he  would  ask,  was  to  proride 
such  institutions?  Last  year,  in  the  eleyen  larse  London  hospitals,  no  fewer 
than  half  a  million  patients  were  seen,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  an  equal  number 
of  patients  were  attended  to  in  the  dispensaries  and  special  hospitals.  And  these 
cases,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  roor  Law  system. 
Of  course  the  maintenance  of  a  hospital  of  any  size  entailed  considerable  eroense, 
and  unless  the  governors  had  some  priyileges  they  would  not  subecribe.  With 
respect  to  the  system  of  administration,  in  hu  opinion,  when  a  body  of  eentlemeii 
subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  institution,  they  were  t£e  proper 
persons  to  decide  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  conducted.  In  his  judgment 
the  best  Board  was  an  open  Board,  where  the  medical  men,  if  goyemors,  could 
attend  in  that  capacity,  being  assured  that  all  the  sensible  lay  members  would 
invariably  attach  great  weight  to  their  opinions.  The  suggestion  of  Goremment 
interference  with  hospitals  was  preposterous.  A  GoTemment  inspection  of  a 
private  institution  was  a  thing  which  he  for  one  would  nerer  submit  to.  Hw 
Government  took  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  money  devised  to  hospitals,  whidi  also 
had  to  contribute  largely  towards  the  parochial  rates.  Why,  at  St.  George's 
Hospital,  they  were  actually  paying  ;£500  a  year  for  doing  pariah  vrork.  Shdowed 
hospitals  Government  might  properly  inter&re  with,  but  the  idea  of  a  Gk>Temment 
inquiry  into  private  institutions  was  preposterous.  The  great  object  of  a  hospital 
should  be  the  reception  of  patients  belonging  to  the  intermediate  class  between 
the  persons  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  medical  advice  and  thoee  who  were 
obliged  to  go  to  the  workhouse.  Lideed,  the  great  advantage  of  hospitals  was  that 
they  kept  people  out  of  the  workhouse,  because  if  they  went  there  they  would  get 
a  workhouse  taint  which  could  not  be  easily  removed.  The  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  carrying  out  the  proposal  for  allowing  the  senior  pupils  to  attend  to  the  out* 
patients  lay  in  the  fact  tnat  the  Medical  Officers  had  not  sufficient  time  to  instruct 
the  pupils.  In  London,  wherever  the  system  had  been  tried,  great  complaints  had 
been  raised  by  the  out-patients,  who  said,  "  We  have  been  here  for  a  month  and 
have  not  yet  seen  the  pnysician." 

Mr.  Matuews  complained  that  Mr.  Ghungee  had  not  done  him  justice  by  only 
partially  quoting  from  his  paper.  He  had  been  accused  by  Mr.  Ghansee  of  not 
treating  the  question  with  judicial  impartiality.  It  was  for  the  president  to  do 
that.  If  he  held  these  strong  opinions  it  was  his  duty  to  express  them,  and  if 
others  differed  from  him  it  was  their  duty  to  express  their  opinions,  and  the 
public  would  not  fail  to  draw  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  As  to  the  assertion  that 
the  more  serious  the  cases  the  less  chance  was  there  of  their  obtaining  admission 
into  a  hospital,  Mr.  Mathews  said  they  really  were  a^nitted,  not  under  the 
head  of  privilege,  but  of  freedom,  and  contrary  to  the  privileged  system.  As  to 
the  out-patient  department,  there  was  not  a  hospital  m  England  where  that 
department  was  satisfactorily  managed.  The  Children's  Hospital  was  not  worse 
than  the  others,  and  he  thought  if  Mr.  Gamgee  had  looked  to  the  Queen's 
Hospital  he  would  have  found  a  larger  number  of  free  out-patients  being  attended 
by  a  smaller  staff  of  surgeons. 

Dr.  BvMSET  (the  President)  said :  I  am  expected  to  make  a  judicial  summing- 
up  of  the  vast  number  of  facts  and  arguments  which  have  been  Drought  before  us 
by  the  papers  that  have  been  read,  and  the  long  subsequent  discussion  upon  them. 
But  if  I  were  the  ablest  judge  on  the  Bench  I  could  not  do  so  in  the  very  short 
time  now  remaining  at  our  disposal  to-day;  and  I  must  altogether  decline  to 
attempt  to  perform  such  a  task  on  the  present  occasion.  I  will,  however,  make  a 
few  remarks  on  some  of  the  leading  topics  which  have  been  brought  forward  hr 
the  eminent  men  whom  we  have  heard  to-day,  and  by  the  lady  (Miss  Ghurrett), 
who  has  favoured  us  with  an  able  paper,  and  who  lyw  distinguishecl  herself  most 
oreditabljr.  Now  the  first  question  is  a  large  one,  and  the  subject  of  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  formed  only  a  part  of  it  The  real  question  is,  "  How  are  we  to 
reheve  the  poor  in  their  sickness?'*  This  question  is,  of  oouree,  intimately  connected 
with  the  natioDal  system  of  medical  relief  for  the  poor  which  is  proTided  bj  thQ 
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Poor  Law  authorities,  and  bj  the  Boards  of  Guardians  throughout  the  country. 
Some  speakers  haye  considered  that  a  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  two  classes — 
those  who  are  poor  and  those  who  are  not — I  hare  studied  the  subject  for  some 
Tears,  but  hare  nerer  been  convinced  that  such  a  line  can  be  drawn.    And  this 
IcAds  me  to  say  that  the  Irish  system  of  dispensaries  meets  the  di£Sculty  at  once 
by  combininf  into  one  great  system  all  the  medical  relief  for  the  poor  out  of 
hospitab.     I  think,  too,  that  we  are  gradually  coming  round  to  that  sptem.    A 
great  maiority  of  the  speakers  to-day  haye  pointed  out  that  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment is  the  great  blot  of  the  English  system,  and  that  if  we  could  arrange  that,  the  in- 
patient department  would  require  less  of  revolutionary  reform  thanhas  been  pro- 
posed by  some  of  the  speakers.  Then  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question,  namcJy, 
the  self -provision  of  medical  aid  for  thepoor.    This  has  been  brought  forward  most 
ably  hj  Dr.  Monckton  and  others.    The  system  was  proposed  fifty  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Southam,  though  hitherto  it  has  not  maae  much  way.     I  will, 
however,  say  that  if  any  provident  system  of  medical  aid  to  the  poor  is  to  succeed 
ultimately  m   this  country  it  must  be  based  on  sound   principles  of   mutual 
assurance,  and  yet  in  the  plans  which  have  been  proposed  to-day  I  nave  not  heard 
the  faintest  allusion  to  such  principles.    The  so-called  self-supporting  system,  as 
it  has  been  put  before  us  in  this  discussion,  is  not  really  a  provident,  but  it  is  mainly 
a  charitable  system,  under  the  guise  of  a  self -supporting  or  provident  title.    As  to 
the  financial  condition  of  hospitals,  I  would  point  out  that  tnere  is  a  wide  difference 
in  the  cost  per  head  of  the  patients  in  different  institutions,  and  this  must  always 
be  the  case  as  long  as  they  continue  to  be  what  my  friend  Mr.  Hawkins  calls 
private  institutions.    If  he  can  really  establish  his  assumption  that  the  hospitab 
are  merely  private  institutions,  I  think  we  must  leave  the  gentlemen  who  manaee 
them  to  spend  their  money  as  they  like ;  though  whether  such  a  doctrine  will  be 
accepted  by  this  audience  I  am  not  at  all  sure.    The  most  important  question 
brought  forward  to-day  is  the  question  of  privilege  against  freedom  in  the  admission 
of  patients.    The  gentlemen  who  subscribe  to  and  who  govern  the  institutions  are 
supposed  to  have  an  absolute  power  of  sending  for  admission  whatsoever  patients 
they  please.    Now,  whether  this  is  the  beet  prmciple  on  which  to  carry  on  a  great 
organization  for  giving  medical  aid  to  the  poor,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine,  as 
men  of  eminence  entertain  opposite  views  on  the  subject.    Still  I  cannot  help 
expressing  my  opinion  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  privileges  of  those  who  con- 
tnbute  to  the  support  of  the  patients  should  be  limited ;  as  I  cannot  admit  the 
principle  that  institutions  of  this  kind  are  absolutely  private.    In  the  admission  of 
patients,  an  error  might  occur  in  regard  either   to   the  social  position  of  the 
applicant  or  as  to  the  severity  of  his  case.    Now  it  appears  to  me  tnat  the  gentle- 
men who  have  proposed  an  external  and  non-professional  authority  to  judge  of 
the  circumstances  of  applicants  have  made  good  their  point.    As  to  the  question 
of  right  or  wrong  admission,  in  reference  to  the  severity  of  the  cases,  I  must 
express  my  belief  that  the  great  body  of  the  Medical  Officers  are  not  actuated  by 
mean  and  unworthy  motives  in  admitting  cases,  and  that  in  ninety-nine  times  out  of 
iJie  hundred,  they  judge  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case.    In  regard,  then,  to 
this  supposed  difficulty,  I  think  the  physicians  and  surgeons  may  be  safely  trusted. 
The  great  rock  of  offence  is  the  out-patient  department.    We  have  heard  that  in 
some  hospitals  as  many  as  sixty  patients  are  seen  in  an  hour.    Well,  I  have  wit- 
nessed that  myself,  and  I  must  say  it  is  an  awful  farce.    Any  system  which  admits 
of  the  possibility  of  so  rapid  a  review  of  the  poor  sufferers  is  positively  crueL 
You  oufht  to  give  the  poor  the  same  chance  of  a  real  consultation  as  their  betters. 
I  think  Miss  Garrett  proved  her  point  very  well  indeed  as  to  the  employment  of 
the  senior  pupils  ;  but  perhaps  she  was  not  aware  that  in  the  larger  nospitals  in 
the  countiy  the  pupils  are,  at  the  present  time,  employed  in  attending  to  out- 
patients under  the  supervision  of  the  surgeons  and  physicians.    A  very  eminent 
architect,  Mr.  Godwin,  has  favoured  us  with  some  suggestions  on  the  subject  of 
hospital  construction,  and  I  wish  that  point  had  been  more  fully  discussed.    Most 
striking  were  the  facts  which  Mr.  Gkxlwin  adduced  in  support  of  his  views.    For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  is  right  to  allow  a  body  of  men  to  club 
together  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  hospital  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
destructive  to  the  healUi  and  the  lives  of  the  inmates.    I  consider,  therefore,  that 
the  question  of  hospital  construction,  like  that  of  hospital  administration,  must  be 
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brouffht  under  Bometliing  like  supenrision*  Some  of  mj  friandi  are  Twy  mndi 
afraid  of  GoTerament  guperriBion,  out  I  think,  that  in  a  country  like  this,  we  need 
not  be  much  alarmed.  A  Goyemment  officer  always  goes  most  nngerlj  to  woric. 
In  my  opinion  GoTemment  superyision  would  not  lead  to  any  aespobam,  but  it 
woula  lead  to  a  univeraal  statement  and  comparison  of  results ;  and  then  the 
governing  bodies  of  hospitals,  so  aided,  could  do  more  than  any  royal  oommission 
could  do  to  rectify  their  own  defects.  There  is  another  point  which  I  had  nearly 
omitted, — ^the  argument  brought  against  hospitals  on  account  of  their  efxcessiye 
mortality.  Now,  I  have  always  considered  that  argument  a  fallacious  one,  because, 
if  hospitals  arc  applied  to  their  proper  purpose,  namely,  the  admission  of  the  more 
dangerous  cases,  the  rate  of  mortality  must  necessarily  be  proportionately  high. 
At  me  some  time,  there  is  another  element  in  the  question,  viz.,  whether  it  is  better 
to  treat  a  certain  class  of  cases  in  large  buildings  in  crowded  cities,  or  to  disperse 
them  in  smaller  buildings,  or  payilions  in  the  country.  I  think  Cottaee  hot^tals 
may  be  adrantageously  established  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  whra«  uiere  would 
be  plenty  of  space,  while  the  patients  would  have  the  beauties  of  nature  around 
them  to  aid  their  recovery  and  mitigate  their  distress.  There  are  many  minor 
points,  but  I  have  already  gone  beyond  the  allotted  time. 
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WATEE   SUPPLY. 

ffhat  is  the  Relation  of  the  Water  Supply  in  Large  Towm  to 

the  Health  of  the  Inhabitants  ? 

IN  addition  to  the  paper  by  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam^  printed  at  p. 
467,  Dr.  Alfred  Hill  read  a  paper  on  the  subject. 
Dr.  Hill  said  that  to  establish  the  relation  between  the 
water  supply  and  the  health  of  a  town  was  a  complex  and  difficult 
task,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  water  was  derived  from  more 
than  one  source,  as  in  Birmingham  from  surface-wells  and  from  the 
reservoirs  of  the  Waterworks  Company ;  and,  secondly,  other  causes 
co-existed  with  water  supply,  which  might,  independently  of  it,  pro- 
duce disease.  Among  these  causes  were  impure  air ;  bad,  excessive, 
or  deficient  food;  and  great  solar  heat.  These  causes  might  be 
acting  alone  or  in  combination.  Again,  owing  to  the  freedom  of 
Birmingham  from  severe  epidemics,  it  was  not  easy  to  connect  the 
quality  of  the  water  with  the  diseases  which  occurred.  He  should, 
however,  be  able  to  bring  forward  some  cases  of  undoubted  signi- 
ficance. Absolute  chemical  purity  was  not  desirable  in  water  for 
sanitary  purposes.  It  was  very  difficult  to  set  up  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence for  drinking  purposes.  The  Sanitary  Congress  held  at  Brussels 
in  1853  decided  that  a  potable  water  should  not  contain  more  than  do 
grains  of  solid  matter  per  gallon,  and  that  of  this  not  more  than  1  grain 
should  be  organic.  Dr.  Parkes  gave  the  following  numbers  as 
probably  representing  the  largest  amount  of  the  different  substances 
which  it  was  desirable  to  have  in  a  gallon  of  water  :  Organic  matter 
should  not  exceed  l*o  grain;  carbonate  of  lime,  16  grains ;  sulphate 
of  lime,  3 ;  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  3  ;  chloride  of  sodium, 
10 ;  carbonate  of  sodium,  20 ;  sulphate  of  sodium,  6;  iron,  0*5.  Boudet 
considered  the  proper  amount  of  gases  dissolved  in  water  employed 
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for  drinking  purposes  was  from  14  to  16  inches  per  imperial  gallon — 
viz.,  nitrogen,  6  cubic  inches ;  oxygen,  2*5  ;  carbonic  acid,  5  to  7.  To 
these  positive  characters  might  be  added  the  negative  ones — absence  of 
nitrates,  and  much  ammouia.  As  to  the  organic  matter,  by  which  was 
generally  meant  that  portion  of  solid  matter  which  was  volatile 
or  combustible,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  state  what  quantity 
was  sufficient  to  cause  disease,  as  it  varied  so  much  in  composition. 
It  might  be  entirely  vegetable,  or  entirely  animal,  or  a  mixture  of 
the  two ;  it  might  bo  fixed,  it  might  be  in  a  state  of  putrescent 
change,  or  it  might  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  chemical  rest,  as  with 
nitrates,  nitrites,  or  even  ammonia —forms  which  could  scarcely  be 
considered  capable  of  producing  fermentative  or  zymotic  change 
in  the  fluids  of  the  animal  economy.  But  there  was  no  doubt  that 
organic  matter  produced  disease.  Diarrhoea  was  well  known  to 
have  been  produced  by  water  containing  animal,  and  particularly 
excrementitious  matters,  either  alone  or  associated  with  vegetable 
matter,  whether  these  had  been  suspended  or  actually  dissolved. 
Water  impregnated  with  the  gases  evolved  from  the  decomposition 
of  organic  matters,  such  as  the  contents  of  drains  and  sewers,  had 
been  immistakably  proved  to  give  rise  to  diarrhoea.  This  was  most 
convincingly  shown  by  a  case  of  sudden  epidemic  which  occurred 
in  Salford  Gaol  in  1859,  and  which  was  described  by  Dr.  Greenhow. 
The  circumstances  rendered  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  impurity 
of  the  water  was  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  diarrhoea  (sometimes  of 
a  choleraic  type)  among  the  prisoners.  Many  other  cases  equally 
striking  might  be  adduced,  but  none  more  remarkable  than  that 
of  the  ikmous  Broad  Street  pump  at  Westminster,  which  occasioned 
many  deaths,  not  from  simple  diarrhoea  only,  but  from  cholera.  In 
the  same  street,  and  in  the  same  houses,  only  those  died  who  had 
been  drinking  this  water ;  and  persons  who  sent  for  it  from  a  distance 
(for  these  very  bad  waters  generally  looked  better  and  tasted  cooler 
than  purer  ones)  were  attacked  with  cholera  and  died,  whilst  their 
neighbours  were  quite  safe.  The  water  was  found,  on  analysis,  to 
contain  upwards  of  6  grains  of  organic  matter  in  the  gallon,  derived 
from  sewage ;  and  Dr.  Lankester  discovered  in  it  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  a  remarkable  fungus,  which  vegetated  upon  the  nitro- 
genous organic  matter  present  Dr.  Greenhow,  in  summing  up  the 
results  of  his  investigation,  in  1859,  into  the  causes  of  diarrhoea  in 
Coventry,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
Nottingham,  Leeds,  and  Manchester,  with  Chorlton  and  Salford, 
said:  ''The  excess  of  mortality  has  in  all  the  places  been  coincident 
with  one  or  other  of  two  definite  local  circumstances — (1.)  the  taint- 
ing of  the  atmosphere  with  the  products  of  decomposition,  especially 
of  human  excrement ;  (2.)  the  habitual  drinking  of  impure  water." 
As  a  rule,  the  waters  supplied  by  the  difierent  waterworks  companies 
were  superior  in  most  respects  to  the  standard  set  up  by  the  Brussels 
Sanitary  Congress,  as  well  as  to  that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Parkes,  and 
also  to  that  furnished  by  town  wells.  The  ingredients  of  greatest 
importance  as  affecting   health — viz.,  solid  matter,  volatile  or  so- 
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called  organic  matter,  chloride  of  Bodioniy  nitric  acid,  and  the 
alkaline  earthy  salts  which  conferred  haitLness— existed  in  the 
following  quantities  in  the  water  supplied  by  the  compaiues 
specified : — 
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While  these  waters  were  pretty  free  from  matters  of  an  injuriont 
character,  the  majority  of  the  well  waters  of  towns  almost  as  a  rule 
abounded  with  them.  What  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  selec- 
tion of  waters  for  internal  use  was  the  absence  of  great  excess  of  any 
iugredient,  but  more  particularly  of  organic  matter  and  the  products 
of  its  decomposition — viz.,  ammonia,  nitrous  acid,  and  nitric  acid. 
Regarding  some  analyses  which  he  had  made  of  water  from  town 
wells,  he  said  in  the  water  of  one  Birmingham  well  there  were  507 
grains  of  solid  matter,  48  grains  of  organic  matter,  and  16  grains  of 
chloride  of  sodium  per  gallon ;  in  another  sample,  380  gridns  of  solid 
matter,  39  of  organic  matter,  and  17  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium  ;  in 
a  third,  212  grains  of  solid  and  22  of  organic  matter,  and  49  grains 
of  chloride  of  sodium.  The  Birmingham  well  waters  also  contained 
large  quantities  of  nitric  acid,  and  were  very  hard.  There  were 
other  bad  well  waters  from  Birmingham,  though  not  so  bad  as  these ; 
and  bad  specimens  also  from  Harborne,  Aston,  Wolverhampton,  and 
Wednesbury.  The  presence  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  large  quantities 
indicated  contamination  by  sewage.  Very  hard  waters — such  as 
these  well  waters — were  incapable  of  extracting  the  virtues  from  tea 
and  other  substances,  or  of  rendering  vegetables  tender  when  used 
for  boiling  them.  They  caused  enormous  waste  of  soap,  and  the 
expense  entailed  by  this  waste  was  a  great  hardship  on  the  poor. 
Hard  water  also  indirectly  induced  dirty  habits,  because  no  one  could 
be  properly  cleansed  by  the  use  of  very  hard  water.  In  process  of 
softening  it  by  the  soap,  an  insoluble  lime-salt  or  lime-soap  was  formed, 
which  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  coming  into  contact 
with  the  skin,  adhered  tenaciously  to  it  like  a  varnish,  clogging  up 
the  pores,  and  preventing  it  being  properly  cleansed.  Hardness  was 
believed  in  many  cases  to  have  produced  dyspepsia,  that  complex 
malady  which  included  a  large  number  of  diverse  symptoms,  such  as 
loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  pain,  constipation,  diarrhoea,  &c.  He  next 
gave  an  account  of  the  character  of  the  water  in  thoso  places  in 
Birmingham  where  diarrhoea  and  typhoid  most  commonly  existed 
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In  aD,  the  water  contained  very  large  quantities  of  solid  and  organic 
matter  and  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  nitric  acid,  and  in  some  of  the 
places  it  was  very  hard.  The  same  diseases  existed,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent,  where  the  Waterworks  Company's  water  was  used, 
but  their  water  was  superior  to  that  of  the  wells.  In  one  locality 
the  introduction  of  sewers  and  improved  drainage  was  followed  by  a 
diminution  of  diarrhoea  and  typhoid,  which  had  constantly  existed 
there.  Dr.  Russell  had  furnished  him  with  the  particulars  of  a  group 
of  typhoid  fevers  in  a  respectable  and  well-managed  house  in  the 
suburbs  of  Birmingham.  There  was  no  evident  cause ;  the  water 
seemed  to  the  family  to  be  good,  but  on  analysis  it  yielded  large 
quantities  of  solid  and  organic  matters,  and  of  sulphuric  acid,  nitric 
acid,  lime,  &c.  The  fact  thai  Manchester  and  Glasgow  had  plentiful 
supplies  of  pure  water  and  yet  had  large  death  rates,  only  showed  that, 
independent  of  water  supply,  other  causes  generated  disease.  It  was 
notorious  that  ashpits,  cesspools,  and  open  privies  were  retained  in 
Manchester.  There  was  complete  proof  that  bad  water  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  ill-health,  and  it  was  only  logical  to  assume  that, 
if  Manchester  and  Glasgow  had  bad  instead  of  good  water,  the  mor* 
tality  would  be  still  higher  than  it  is. 

A  very  effectual  method  of  purification  existed  in  boiling  and  fil- 
tering. Filtration  alone  was  insufficient ;  merely  removing,  as  a  rule, 
by  mechanical  means,  suspended  impurities.  Something  more  than 
this,  however,  was  done  by  an  efficient  carbon  filter,  which  had  the 
power  of  absorbing  dissolved  organic  matters,  particularly  those  in 
a  state  of  decomposition,  and  it  exerted  a  similar  effect  on  the 
poisonous  lead  salts  which  were  sometimes  found  in  waters  whether 
pure  or  not.  Boiling,  however,  had  several  good  effects.  Boiling 
alone  would,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  sufficient ;  but  it  was  a  mere 
temporary  and  somewhat  troublesome  expedient.  What  was  required 
was  a  large  supply  of  pure  water  ready  to  hand.  Improved  social 
conditions  had  chased  from  our  midst  such  horrible  visitations  as 
black  death,  plague,  sweating-sickness,  &c. ;  but  there  remained  cer- 
tain diseases  of  a  milder  kind,  which  were  as  certainly  preventible 
as  those — such  as  cholera,  typhus,  typhoid,  diarrhoea,  diphtheria,  &c. 
These  were  all  undoubtedly  preventible ;  they  owed  their  existence 
partly  to  contaminated  water,  and  in  order  to  banish  them  the  ques- 
tion of  water  supply  must  receive  careful  attention.  As  long, 
however,  as  the  present  system  of  dealing  with  excreta  obtained, 
there  would  be  little  hope  of  satisfactory  improvement  in  the  water 
supply.  Privies,  cesspools,  and  the  like  in  towns  would  continue  to 
poison  wells,  while  the  scarcely  less  vicious  water-closet  system 
would  do  the  same  for  the  rivers,  which  in  too  many  instances  were 
little,  if  any,  better  than  great  open  sewers.  The  fullest  measure  of 
health  possible  for  communities  could  never  be  obtained  until  the 
animal  excreta  was  applied  to  land.  Nations  which  we  complacently 
called  barbarian  understood  and  practised  this  ;  and,  until  we  did 
the  same,  the  water  supply  must  remain  an  abundant  source  of  the 
worst  forms  of  disease. 

2k 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  G-AIRD5EB  (Glasgow)  said:  Let  me  Btate  what  I  consented  to  do  when 
invit^  to  be  present  on  this  occasion.  It  was  simply  to  state  briefly  a  few  £Mtf 
which  might  possibly  throw  light  on  the  matter  to  be  discuseed.  Xliese  facts  ar« 
in  connection  with  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  I  shall  ayoid  yery  much  drawing  a 
pointed  inference  from  them  just  now,  but  shall  leaye  them  to  the  oonsidezation 
of  the  meeting.  Now  the  city  of  Glasgow  is  one  that  does  not  rank  high  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  yiew.  Its  death-rate  is  yery  lar^.  Its  population  is  of  a  yery 
peculiarly  low  order— or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it — and,  m  fact,  owing  to  oanses 
which  I  can  scarcely  enter  upon  just  now,  the  death-rate  of  Glaseow  is  eioeedingly 
heavy.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  chief  epidemic  diseases  of  Glasgow  haye  little 
to  do  with  water.  For  instance,  I  suppose  that  scarlet  fever,  axid  other  fevers 
which  usually  kill  children,  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  water  supply.  Bat 
as  regards  the  "  diarrhoeal  '*  class  of  cuseasee,  every  one  knows  that  recent  facts 
have  given  great  interest  to  them  in  connection  with  the  water  supply,  and  there- 
fore I  am  going  to  state  the  facts  relating  to  cholera  in  1866,  to  compare  them 
with  the  facts  of  previous  epidemics  in  Guupgow,  and  to  bring  them  into  relation 
with  the  water  supply.  And  here  let  me  state  that  up  to  the  time  of  Uie  first 
great  outbreak  of  cholera  in  this  country,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  Glasgow 
was  supplied  with  water  from  two  sources  on  the  Clyde.  These  two  aooroes  of 
the  water  were  both  impure,  and  became  more  and  more  so  year  by  year.  There 
arose  diflicultics  connected  with  the  attainment  of  new  sources,  ana  the  multipli- 
city of  plans  prevented  anything  being  done  till  about  the  time  of  the  second 
epidemic  of  cnolera  in  1848-9.  Then  a  new  source  of  supply  was  obtained 
exclusively  for  the  south  side  of  the  river.  This  is  called  the  Gorbals  GrayitadoQ 
Water.  This  water  is  exceedingly  pure,  being,  I  believe,  not  one  ^it  inferior  to 
the  well-known  and  far-famed  £dcn  Katrine  water.  Nothing,  however,  of  a  very 
important  character,  beyond  filtration  and  other  improvements,  was  done  on  tM 
north  side  of  the  river  till  1859,  when  the  Loch  Katrine  water  was  brought  in 
after  a  very  great  amount  of  opposition  and  discussion,  and  a  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment. By  the  year  18G0  it  had  permeated  the  city  throughout,  witli  the  exception 
of  the  southern  portion,  and  after  the  Loch  Katrine  supply  was  brought  in  the 
Clyde  water  was  discontinued  for  drinking  purposes.  We  have,  therefore,  the 
first  epidemic  of  1832  under  the  Clyde  supply  alone— that  of  1848-9,  probably 
to  a  great  extent  under  the  same  supply  alone — and  the  third  coiaemio  of 
1854  with  the  Clyde  supply  for  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and  Gt)rbals  Gravitation 
water  for  the  south  side ;  while  in  1866  the  whole  city  was  supplied  with  Loch 
Katrine  and  Gorbals  Gravitation  water.  Now,  it  was  not  always  possible  to 
secure  an  accurate  record  of  the  facts  just  when  you  most  want  them,  and 
accordingly  I  cannot  give  you  very  precise  details  as  regards  the  facts  of  the 
earlier  epidemics.  In  1832,  according  to  Dr.  Strang's  excellent  reports,  3,005 
fatal  cases  of  cholera  were  recorded;  m  1848-9,  the  number  of  cases  was  3,777 ; 
while  in  1854,  there  were  3,892  deaths  from  what  is  called  cholera;  and  I  hsTS 
reason  to  believe,  from  an  examination  of  the  parochial  returns,  that  there  mini 
have  been  nearly  1,000  more  deaths  from  other  diarrhoeal  diseases.  We  may  m 
therefore,  that  m  1854  there  were  nearly  5,000  deaths  from  diarrhceal  diseases  a 
Glasgow.  Now,  according  to  Dr.  Strang^,  that  amoimts  to  about  140  deaths  fioo 
cholera  per  10,000  of  the  population  m  the  first  epidemic ;  to  106  deaths  wr 
10,000  in  the  second  epidemic ;  and  to  98  deaths  per  10,000  in  the  third  epideoue; 
to  which,  however,  must  be  added,  if  you  wish  to  make  the  sum  total  of  (&rrfaflBil 
deaths,  about  a  fourth  more  for  deaths  from  diarrhoea.  You  will  observe  that  is 
Glasgow,  as  in  most  other  places,  there  has  been  a  gradual  diminution  of  ^ 
proportion  of  deaths  from  cholera  during  the  three  epidemics,  which  diminutiot 
may  be  considered  as  commensurate  witn  the  improved  water  supply,  thoadi  I 
do  not  venture  altogether  to  bring  both  these  facts  into  exact  connection.  &t 
however,  I  may  state,  that  there  is  a  very  general  impression  in  Glasgow,  fomidtd, 
I  have  no  doubt,  upon  more  or  less  accurate  statements  made  atUie  time,  ttot 
during  the  epidemic  of  1854,  and  perhaps  during  that  of  1848,  there  wis  a  most 
marked  distinction  between  the  north  and  the  south  sides  of  the  riyer ;  tbit  tht 
south  side,  then  supplied  with  Gorbals  Gravitation  water,  WM,oompanUxfd^ip«fc' 
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ing,  little  affected  by  cholera.  And,  indeed,  the  fact  appears  to  be  so,  as  far  as  we  can 
get  the  numbers  out.  It  seems  that  for  every  death  on  the  south  there  were  two  or 
two  and  a  half  deaths  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.    So  much,  then,  for  the  three 

Sreyious  epidemics.  I  shall  now  approach  the  facts  of  the  last  epidemic,  and  in 
oing  so  I  must  state  that  I  do  not  venture  to  say  Uiat  the  whole  difference  is  due 
to  the  improved  water  supply.  The  last  epidemic  took  place  under  conditions  of 
pure  water,  but  also  under  conditions  of  a  different  system  of  sanitary  supervision 
in  other  respects.  In  particular,  the  most  extreme  pains  were  taken,  previous  to 
the  last  epidemic,  to  organize  an  efficient  system  of  house-to-house  visitation ;  and 
alon^  with  this,  sreat  care  was  taken  to  secure  disinfection  on  the  spot  where  cases 
of  diarrhoea  or  cholera  occurred.  I  may  here  state  that,  a  year  berore  the  cholera 
broke  out,  I  caused  an  investigation  to  be  made  into  all  the  wells  within  the 
mimicipal  boundary,  whether  they  were  reputed  to  be  dangerous  or  not.  There 
were  not  a  great  many  existing  at  that  time.  Though  we  did  not  find  that  they 
were  in  most  instances  as  bad  as  those  noticed  upon  that  record  [pointing  to  the 
tabular  statement  of  Dr.  Hill  as  to  the  wells  in  BirminghamJ,  yet,  in  some 
instances,  they  were  worse  as  regards  the  organic  matter.  Some  oi  these  wells 
were  chiefly  used  as  bleaching  wells  in  Glasgow  Green.  In  these  cases,  as  they  were 
not  very  injurious,  I  simply  caused  the  drinking  apparatus  to  be  taken  off  them. 
Others,  however,  were  shut  up  altogether,  and,  in  particu^r,  all  which  were  in  the 
streets  of  the  town,  and  were  liame  to  contamination.  The  result  is  that  now 
there  is  not  a  well  within  the  municipal  boundary  dangerous  to  the  public.  Then 
we  caused  a  minute  examination  to  be  made  of  localities,  and  as  regards  other 
matters  we  had  every  precaution  taken  which  could  be  taken  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  In  particular,  we  had  a  great  number  of  medical  men  enlisted  to  do 
service  in  case  cholera  should  come.  We  also  had  a  considerable  body  of  visitors 
enlisted  for  a  like  purpose ;  and  we  had  a  series  of  minute  instructions 
issued  from  the  sanitary  office  as  regards  the  whole  process  of  disinfection, 
and  directions  for  the  people  were  distributed  in  every  house.  I  state 
these  things  in  order  that  my  statement  about  the  water  may  not  be  accepted 
without  qualification  from  other  circumstances.  We  had  the  best  means  of  infor- 
mation, and  the  total  number  of  deaths  reported  to  us  as  resulting  from  cholera 
and  choleraic  diarrhoea  was  67.  That,  however,  is  probably  not  the  whole ;  for  284 
deaths  from  diarrhoea  were  reported  during  the  period  over  which  the  last 
choleraic  epidemic  extended.  That  makes  351  deaths  altogether  from  diarrhoeal 
diseases  during  four  or  five  months,  to  set  a^inst  3,892  deaths  from  cholera  alone 
during  the  previous  epidemic  of  1864.  Or,  if  we  put  it  in  the  shape  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population,  the  totfd  diarrhoeal  deaths  m  Glasgow  in  1866  amounted  to 
9  in  every  10,000  inhabitants,  and  the  total  deaths  distinctly  recorded  as  choleraic 
amounted  to  about  1^  in  every  10,000.  inhabitants.  I  have,  in  addition,  to  state 
that,  in  very  few  instances  indeed  was  cholera  traced  as  going  from  one  house  to 
anotiier,  and  that,  in  very  few  instances  indeed  did  it  affect  more  than  one  member 
of  a  family.  There  is  also  this  additional  difference  between  the  last  epidemic  and 
the  previous  ones.  In  the  previous  epidemics,  particularly  that  of  1854,  hardly 
any  rank  of  society  was  spared  to  any  considerable  extent.  Some  of  the  very  best 
parts  of  the  town  and  suburbs  in  other  respects  were  unhappily  afflicted  with 
cholera.  During  the  last  epidemic,  however,  there  was  a  considerable  prevalence 
of  the  disease  only  among  the  population  of  the  central  districts,  whico,  in  other 
respects,  was  of  the  worst  and  lowest  type.  I  refrain  altogether  from  drawing 
inferences,  rather  leaving  these  facts  to  form  the  subject  of  discussion. 

Mr.  Plant  produced  two  specimens  of  water,  one  drawn  that  morning  from  a 
tap  in  the  railway  station,  fed  from  the  company's  mains ;  the  other  taken  from 
the  bar  of  the  Queen's  Hotel— water  obtained  from  Sparkhill.  The  Waterworks 
Company's  was  dark  in  colour  and  generally  offensive  in  appearance :  while  the 
Sparkhill  water  was  clear  and  pure.  Mr.  Plant  added  that  Mr.  Scott,  the  proprietor 
of  the  hotel,  would  never  allow  any  of  the  company's  water  to  be  used  by  any  of  hit 
customers. 

Mr.  PosTGATE  offered  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  well  water  in  Birming- 
ham, remarking  that  many  of  the  wells  were  contaminated  with  putrid  matter.  In 
many  parts  of  the  town  the  ashpits  were  made  on  porous  soil  and  above  the  wells, 
and  in  a  dry  seaaon  the  wtUa  were  greatly  contaminated. 

2k2 
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Alderman  Wiooin,  after  asserting  the  importance  of  the  subject  under  dieoossioii, 
noticed  some  of  the  statistics  which  Dr.  Hul  had  giyen  as  to  analyses  of  water  in 
different  lar^e  towns.    In  Glasgow,  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  was  less  than  two 
grains  per  imperial  gallon,  and  yet  the  death-rate  was  hi^ ;  in  Manchester,  the 
water  contained  only  5'35  of  solid  matter,  and  there  a^ain  the  death-rate  was 
something  lower  than  Glasgow.    In  the  New  Riyer  district  the  solid  matter  was 
represented  by  17'18,  and  Uie  death-rate  was  remarkably  low.    Haying  expressed 
full  confidence  in  Mr.  Hill's  analyses,  Mr.  Wiggin  went  on  to  say  that  because  tbe 
sample  of  the  Waterworks  water  produced  was  a  little  darker  than  the  other,  and 
contained  some  oxide  of  iron,  it  was  no  proof  that  it  was  an  inferior  water.    He 
also  noticed  that  the  Brussels'  Congress  had  laid  down  35*0  of  organic  matter  per 
gallon  as  necessary  for  pure  water.     [Dr.  Fark  asked  Mr.  Wiggin  to  inform  tbe 
meeting  of  the  exact  source  of  the  water  supply  at  Birmingham.    It  had  been 
mentioned   that   the  Company    had    in  some  cases  to    resort  to  the  Tame.] 
The  public  of   Birmingham  were  suppHed  from  three  souroca    one  from  tbe 
Tame,  another  from  the    stream   which   runs   from    Barr    Beacon,    in    Barr 
Park,  a  remarkably  pure  water,  and  a    third    from    the    neighbourhood  of 
Witton:    the  gathering    ground    might   be    said  to  be  in  Sutton  Park,  near 
Oscott  College,  also  of  a  yery  pure  character.     They  were  now,  ainoe  their 
new  Act  was  obtained,  sinking  into  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  from  their  neir 
well  at  Aston  were  obtaining  a  million  and  a  half  gallons  a  day.    In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Oscott  and  Witton  they  were  sinking  other  such  wells.    From  theae  three 
sources  in  the  old  red  sandstone  they  hoped  to  obtain  fiye  millions  of  gallons  per 
day.    They  had  also  gone,  some  seyen  miles  from  Birmingham,  to  a  place  called 
Plant's  Brook.    As  to  the  Tame  supply,  Mr.  Wiggin  obeeryed  that  they  would  be 
compelled  to  abandon  that  source  after  1871,  thou^  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
hod  it  not  been  for  this  simply  of  water  from  the  Tame,  Birming^ham  woidd  haye 
been  yery  short  of  water  during  the  recent  summer  months.    He  also  spoke  upcm 
the  importance  of  boards  of  conseryancy,  to  preyent  the  riyers  being  contaminated. 

Mr.  ScoFiELD  (Surgeon)  thought  that  Mr.  Wigffin  had  not  ms^e  out  a  yeiy 
excellent  case  for  the  Waterworks  Company.  He  had  congra^dated  them  on  mb 
supply  of  water  from  the  Tame.  [Mr.  Wiggin :  No,  no.]  Now  it  was  a  smgulsr 
fact  that  the  recent  seyere  outbreak  of  diarrhoea  in  Birmingham  was  conourrent 
with  the  drought  and  the  use  of  water  from  the  Tame.  Mr.  Soofield  refen^  to 
the  preyalence  of  typhoid  feyer  in  certain  parts  of  the  Balsall  Heath  district  at 
the  early  part  of  this  year,  and  attributea  this  almost  wholly  to  impure  water 
obtained  from  pumps  in  close  proximity  to  cesspits.  There  had,  howeyer,  been 
cases  of  typhoid  feyer  where  the  water  of  the  Waterworks  Company  only  had 
been  used. 

Mr.  Webstsb,  Q.C. :  I  think  we  are  in.  great  danger  of  drawing  a  yery  fialse  con- 
clusion. We  are  all  aereed  upon  this — that  wells  in  towns  ought  to  be  abandomd, 
for,  do  what  you  will  with  them,  you  cannot  get  them  free  from  deleterioui 
matter.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  case  of  the  Broad  Street  wdl  in  Westminster. 
It  draws  its  supply  from  the  neighbouring  churchyards,  and  it  used  to  be  humo^ 
ously  said  the  water  was  greatly  Bked  because  it  had  so  much  body  in  it.  It  is  tbs 
most  false  philosophy  in  the  world  to  say  that  because  the  condition  of  the  water 
is  peculiarly  good  in  one  town  the  circumstance  will  account  for  a  diminuti<m  in 
the  death-rates.  All  the  details  we  haye  had  about  the  spread  of  cholera  are 
yaluable,  but  to  connect  it  with  the  state  of  the  water  supply  is  generalising  much 
too  fast.  There  can  be  no  question  about  this — ^that  the  only  source  of  supply  oa 
which  we  can  safely  rely  is  our  rivers.  Wells  must  be  abandoned.  Springs  are 
scarce,  and  when  they  are  found  the  water  is  frequently  bad.  Therefore  we  hais 
to  resort  of  necessity  to  our  riyers.  When  we  remember  the  yast  ohemistiy  <rf 
nature  which  b  gomjpj  on  in  these  riyers,  and  that  when  they  flow  oyer  a  gwit 
extent  of  ground  the  impurities  are  burnt  out  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen,  we  mia» 
admit  that  we  haye  in  these  great  reseryoirs  water  which  may  be  mada  of  tbs 
purest  character.  Take  the  case  of  the  Tame,  which  is  a  large  riyer ;  it  may  be  yew 
much  polluted,  but  you  can  cut  off  those  poUutions.  Besides,  you  may  g4  out  of 
It  all  the  matter  which  is  held  in  suspension,  and  by  a  proper  syBtem  of  aaratioa 
you  may  get  the  deleterious  matter  in  solution  burnt  out  1^  the  effeotiTe  ohemistzt 
k  of  nature.    And  I  therefore  quite  agree  with  Mr,  A^dfnrmi  Wiggin  that  the  bii 
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supply  of  water  for  Birmingham  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  riyer  Tame.  In 
regard  to  boring  the  red  sandstone,  I  know  you  neyer  can  get  security  against 
contamination.  I  am  certain  that  all  experience  shows  that  a  riyer  is  the  only 
source  of  a  proper  supply  of  water.  And  next  comes  the  question  of  filtration* 
Of  course  if  you  wish  to  haye  your  water  extremely  bright,  you  can  put  the  last 
polish  upon  it.  Brightness  and  clearness,  howeyer,  do  not  constitute  an  infallible 
test  of  purity, 

Mr.  Bawlinson,  C.B.,  said:  I  know  something  about  the  water  supply  of 
Birmingham,  and  haye  done  so  for  the  last  twenty  years.  I  also  Imow  something 
about  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town,  haying  held  an  inquiry  on  the  subject  in 
the  year  1849  or  1850,  which  resulted  in  the  consolidation  of  the  local  goyernment 
of  the  borough.  At  that  time,  I  examined  not  only  Birmingham,  but  also  the 
neighbouring  districts.  Now  it  has  always  been  said,  by  way  of  boast,  that 
Birmingham  was  neyer  afflicted  with  cholera.  But  if  a  def  ectiye  water-supply  is  to 
induce  cholera,  there  is  no  town  in  England  which  ought  to  haye  cholera  more 
than  Birmingham.  Wolyerhampton  stGmds  on  the  central  ridy;e  of  this  district. 
The  watershed  is  both  ways — ^to  the  Trent  on  the  one  side  ana  to  the  Seyem  on 
the  other ;  the  Tame,  I  may  remark,  being  a  tributary  of  Uie  Trent.  Well,  cholera 
preyailed  in  1849  yery  seyerely  at  Wolyerhampton.  There  the  great  source  of 
supply  was  from  a  yery  deep  sandstone  well,  but  there  were,  at  ue  same  time, 
pnyate  wells.  Now  why  has  Birmingham  been  so  specially  exempted  from 
cholera  ?  In  endeayouring  to  answer  this  question,  I  would  remark  that  the 
trades  of  Birmingham  are,  in  general,  greatly  diyided  and  subdiyided,  and  that 
a  great  many  of  tne  persons  employed  are  inaependent  workmen,  who  take  their 
work  home  to  their  own  houses.  Aigain,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  erowth  of 
Birmingham,  land  has  been  especi^y  easy  of  purchase.  The  ground  landlords 
haye  hit  upon  a  yery  low  chief  rent,  and  there  were  some  philanthropic  indiyiduals 
in  Birmingham  in  the  last  century  by  whose  exertions  what  are  termed  "  guinea 
gardens  "  haye  become  yery  common  in  the  suburbs.  These  *'  guinea  gardens  **  are 
small  plots  of  land  sublet  at  a  guinea  a  year,  and  I  belieye  that  they  are  a  yery 
ipreat  blessing  to  Birmingham.  Then  Birmingham  is  the  most  openly  built  town 
m  Great  Britain,  and  coyers  a  wider  area  in  proportion  to  its  population.  Nature 
had  also  done  eyerythins  she  could  for  Birmingham.  Its  hills  are  just  high  enough, 
and  not  too  high ;  and  mere  are  no  swamps,  except  in  the  bed  of  the  riyers  near 
the  outlets.  Then  the  subsoil  is  extremely  fayourable,  the  new  red  sandstone  and 
the  boulder  drift  or  grayel.  All  these  natural  conditions  are  greatly  in  favour  of 
Birmingham  ;  and  the  climate  is  also  yery  favourable,  for  we  have  a  greater  number 
of  dry  days  hero  than  in  many  parts  of  tne  country,  one-third  more  than  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  less  rainfalL  There  is  another  subject  which  I  have  investigated, 
though  whether  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  exemption  from  cholera  I  must 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  others.  The  outfall  of  the  sewage  of  Birmingham  is  to 
the  north  and  east,  whereas  the  outfall  of  all  the  drainage  of  Wolverhampton  is 
to  the  south  and  west ;  and  of  course  in  the  latter  place,  the  south  and  west  winds 
waft  back  all  the  miasma  over  the  town.  That,  of  course,  could  never  occur  at 
Birmingham.  I  find,  therefore,  an  aggregation  of  favourable  circumstances  in 
Birmingham  which  tend  to  reduce  ue  mortality,  and  to  give  the  borough  a 
fayourable  death-rate.  The  Corporation  certainly  cannot  take  any  credit  to  them- 
selves for  any  specially  good  works  which  have  put  the  town  in  this  enviable 
position.  They  simply  have  Nature  to  thank,  and  if  they  would  place  Birmingham 
in  the  best  possible  position  as  regards  health,  they  must  finish  the  work  which 
Nature  has  begun.  The  Mayor  seemed  to  think  mey  were  entitled  to  special 
praise  because  they  had  spent  ^£200,000  for  sanitary  measures  in  twenty-five  years, 
but  in  my  opinion  that  is  a  mere  fleabite,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Corporation  that 
they  have  not  spent  more.  They  have  allowed  this  ^eat  community  to  have  a 
water  supply  which  is  defective  both  as  regards  quantity  and  distribution,  for  at 
the  present  moment  not  two-thirds — if  so  many,  of  the  inhabitants  are  supplied 
by  the  Company.  Some  suggestion  has  been  made  about  closing  the  wells,  but 
how  could  such  a  course  be  adopted  while  there  was  no  public  supply  of  water  for 
the  people  ?  I  trust  the  Town  Council  will  face  the  difficulty  fairly  and  boldly,  and 
take  the  water  supply  of  Birmingham  into  their  own  hands. 

The  Pke3U>s2ct:  I  wish  to  supplement  Mr.  Bawlinson's  enumeratioQ  of  thQ 
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natural  advantages  of  BirmiAgluuKK  hj  obf erring  that  the  aTeraffe  elevation  of  the 
town  above  the  tea  level  is  greater  than  that  of  almost  every  otoer  great  town  in 
the  kingdom.  The  lowest  e>pot  is  230  feet  above  low  water  mark,  and  the  bluest 
^pot  is  more  than  500  feet. 

Dr.  Farr  :  This  diKsus!«ion  is  evidently  one  of  great  importance,  as  it  affects  a 
Very  large  population.  We  are  now  in  toe  capital  of  the  Midland  Counties ;  we 
naturally  exp«  ct  Birmingham  to  be  the  great  Irader  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  population.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
effects  of  bad  water  upon  a  community,  I  may  allude  to  what  formerly  occurred  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  town.  Buring;  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849, 
2,527  persons  died  in  the  district  round  here,  including  Wolverhajnpton,  Walall, 
and  Stourbridge.  Between  that  year,  however,  and  1866,  the  South  Staffordshire 
Water  Company  was  established,  and  supplied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation  with  comparatively  good  water.  Well,  in  these  same  districts  in  1866  the 
number  of  deaths  ascribed  to  cholera  was  only  25.  I  will  now  place  before  you  a 
sort  of  picture  of  the  mortality  from  cholera  in  London  during  the  three  epidemics 
of  1849, 1854,  and  1866.  In  1849,  although  the  population  was  much  smaller  than  m 
1866,  the  mortality  was  excessive,  and  was  spr^  over  the  whole  of  London,  while 
in  the  latter  year  it  was  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
metropolis.  [The  speaker  here  exhibited  a  series  of  maps  indicating  the  ravages 
made  by  cholera  in  the  years  respectively  referred  to.]  Disease  is  brought  about  br 
a  great  number  of  causes,  and  you  cannot  refer  the  thousand  maLulies  whi^ 
affect  mankind  to  one  single  cause.    Tou  cannot  expect,  therefore,  that  if  a  town 

fets  itself  supplied  with  one  great  element  of  health,  enough  has  been  accomplished. 
t  is  necessary  to  have  a  complete  sanitary  system  in  operation  under  the  closest 
and  most  vigilant  medical  and  hygienic  supervision ;  and  consequently  we  are 
desirous  that  Birmingham  should  appoint  a  Health  Officer  to  enlighten  the  com- 
munity  on  sanitary  subjects.  Dr.  Kill  has  read  us  a  very  able  and  interesting 
paper,  but  I  would  suggest  to  him  that  he  should,  if  possible,  extend  his 
analysis  by  using  the  microscope,  for  we  believe  that  disease  is  carried  throng 
the  water  in  a  suspended  form,  and  that  there  is  a  great  variety  of  minute  bodies 
which  propagate  various  kinds  of  disease.  As  to  the  water  supply  of  Birmingham, 
although  we  are  exeeedinglv  obliged  to  Mr.  Alderman  Wiggin  for  telling  us  what 
lie  did,  we  must  feel  satisfied  that  that  supply  is  not  now  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
We  see,  for  instance,  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  depend  upon  vrells, 
and  in  connection  with  this  branch  oi  the  subject  you  see  how  prevalent  diarrhoea 
has  been  in  Birmingham  during  the  past  summer.  Instead  of  a  diminution  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  the  prevalence  of  that  disease,  and  also  of  typhoid  fever» 
I  may  here  mention  that  the  mortality  of  a  large  portion  of  Birmingham  is  veir 


three  elements  together  to  get  the  municipal  borough,  you  obtain  a  comparatively 
low  rate  of  mortality,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  take  Birmingham  proper,  where  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  reside,  you  get  a  high  rate  of  mortality.  Mr.  Webster, 
who  has  had  great  experience  before  parliamentary  committees  and  in  courts  of  law, 
thinks  that  water  of  the  best  quality  can  be  derived  from  our  rivers ;  bat  I  confess 
that,  considering  the  present  state  of  our  rivers,  I  cannot  concur  in  that  opinion. 
It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  only  two  ways  of  getting  a  good  supply.  You 
^  must  go  hiffher  up  the  streams,  nearly  to  the  sources  of  the  nvers,  and  you  must 
'  collect  the  flood  waters  and  store  them  up  in  reservoirs  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  basins.  It  is  said  that  as  much  water  flows  down  the  Thames  in  a  cuty  as  vrould 
supply  all  London  the  year  round  ;  and  yet  all  that  is  wasted.  This,  too,  is  the  case 
with  nearly  all  our  rivers.  What  we  want  our  engineers  to  do  is  to  devise  methods 
for  storing  up  this  flood  water  in  immense  reservoirs  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  coimtry. 
Again,  as  to  rain  water,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  quantities  could  be  collected 
from  every  house.  If  a  ready  mode  could  be  devised  of  getting  rid  of  soot  and 
other  impurities  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  a  large  supply  of  rain  water  might  be 
procured.  In  Birmingham  the  average  supply  is  tlurty-three  gallons  a  day  to 
each  inhabitant,  and  it  is  clear  that  thirty-two  of  these  are  used  for  other  ^baw 
drinking  purposes,  for  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted  that  few  persons  drink  morv 
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than  a  eallon  of  water  a  day.  Well,  for  all  purposes  fisaefi  dCrmldiig,  soft  water 
is  greatlj  preferable.  As  medical  men,  we  do  not  know  that  watef  ujr  to  a  certain 
degree  of  hardness  is  injurious  to  health,  but  certainly  soft  water  is  on  tbo  whole 
h^thier  than  hard  water.  In  reference  to  this  point  I  may  mention  the  ciroum^ 
stance,  that  at  John  Day's  establishment  for  race-horses,  iJl  Uie  animals  are  made 
to  drink  soft  water. 


MISCELLANEOUa 

Mr.  Brooke  Smith  read  a  paper  on  <<  The  Disposal  of  the  Sewagd 
of  Birmingham."  Mr.  Smith  desctibed  with  some  minuteness  the 
sewage  works  at  Saltlej,  the  means  adopted  bj  the  Corporation  to 
dispose  of  that  sewage,  and  the  experiments  which  had  been  tried  for 
utilizing  it  as  a  fertilizing  agent.  Viewing  the  great  difficulty  which 
existed  in  large  towns  of  disposing  of  the  sewage,  and  looking  at 
what  he  regarded  as  the  eyils  of  the  water-closet  system,  Mr.  Smith 
suggested  for  the  consideration  of  the  Section  whether  the  power  of 
local  rating  of  water-closets  should  not  be  obtained,  whereby  a  fund 
might  be  raised  in  part  to  defray  the  expenses  of  which  they  were 
the  cause. 

Mr,  W.  Fowler,  Jun.,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Sewage  of  Birming- 
ham." He  observed  that  the  sewage  of  Birmingham  was  discharged 
by  means  of  two  large  main  sewers  into  the  river  Tame,  at  Saltley, 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  borough.  The  total  dry- 
weather  flow  of  sewage  is  about  eighteen  million  gallons  per  day, 
of  which  the  larger  portion,  from  ten  to  eleven  million  gallons,  passes 
along  the  river  Rea  main.  These  main  sewers  were  opened  in  or 
about  1853.  At  that  time,  notwithstanding  the  increased  pollution  of 
its  tributaries,  the  river  Rea  and  the  Hockley  Brook,  the  Tame  was  a 
comparatively  pure  river,  but  from  the  moment  when  the  sewers  were 
opened,  it  became,  and  had  ever  since  continued  to  be,  a  pestilent,  foul, 
and  abominable  nuisance,  injurious  to  health,  and  offensive  alike  to  the 
sense  of  sight  and  smell.  One  of  the  early  consequences  of  this  new 
state  of  things  was  the  silting  up  of  the  Bromford  Mill  Pool,  and 
the  proprietor  of  the  mill  obtained  the  protection  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Mr.  Adderley,  M.P.,  whose  ibansion  (Hams  Hall)  is 
adjacent  to  the  Tame,  obtained  in  July,  1858,  an  injunction  restraining 
the  Corporation  of  Birmingham  from  turning  the  sewage  into  the 
river  to  his  injury  and  annoyance.  This  injunction  was  still  in 
force,  though  Mr.  Adderley  had  allowed  it  to  remain  in  abeyance. 
In  consequence  of  the  legal  proceedings  referred  to,  the  Corporation 
constructed  large  filtering  tanks,  and  purchased  land  for  making 
a  branch  to  the  canal,  to  enable  them  to  carry  away  the  mud 
eliminated  from  the  sewage.  The  process  of  pumping  the  soft 
mud  direct  from  the  tanks  into  the  canal  boats  was,  however, 
found  to  be  practically  impossible,  because  the  mud  in  that  condition 
could  not  bo  made  available  for  manure,  and  the  farmers  could  not 
deal  with  it  until  it  had  been  allowed  to  lie  and  harden.  This  mud 
was  now  being  removed  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  boat  loads  per 
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week,  and  sold  at  the    price  of   208.  per  boat  to  the  farmers. 
Opinions  varied  as  to  its  value,  but  Mr.  Fowler  observed  it  had 
been  extensively  used  by  his  father  for  several  years,  with,  as  he 
believed,  beneficial  results.     The  filtering    process  was   ultimately 
abandoned   as   a  failure,  and   the   tanks  were  now  only  used  as 
subsiding  tanks.     Although  the  condition  of  the  Tame  had  been 
rendered  less  odious,  neither  the  Tame  in  its  worst  condition,  nor 
even  the  filthy  tanks,  could,  for  one  moment,  be  compared  to  the 
indescribably  horrible  stench  emitted  from  the  half-dried  mud  during 
the  process  of  removal.     The  evil  effects  upon  the  neighbourhood 
might  be  readily  conceived,  and  it  might  be  wondered  why  the 
inhabitants    had   so    long    endured    it    without    seeking    redress. 
There  were,  however,  many  reasons  which  had  contributed  to  this. 
It   had   always   been    thought  that   this   nuisance  was  only  tem- 
porary, and  would  shortly  be  discontinued,  and  a  complete  system 
of  irrigation  adopted  instead.     Next,  legal  proceedings  against  a 
powerful  body  like  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham  could  not  be 
undertaken  without  the  provision  of  a  fund  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  who  would  have  to  initiate  proceedings,  had 
been  afraid  of  proclaiming  the  extent  of  the  evil  lest  they  should 
thereby  damage  the  value  of  their  property  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  time  had  arrived  when  these  scruples  must  be  abandoned,  and 
united  and  determined  action  taken.     Mr.  Fowler  gave  instances 
of  the  deterioration  of  property  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  of  the 
injury  done  to  health  by  these  sewage  works.     It  had  been  said 
"  God  made  the  country,  man  made  the  town,"  and  he  could  not 
believe  that  it  was  consistent  either  with  the  will  of  Providence  or 
the  law  of  the  land  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  should  be 
thus  mercilessly  poisoned  for  the  sake  of  the  dwellers  in  the  town. 
The  recent  experimental  irrigation  at  Saltley,  undertaken  by  the 
Public  Works   committee,   was  undoubtedly  a  step   in   the  right 
direction,  though  Mr.  Fowler   thought   the   land  was  too  limited 
in  extent  to  develop  the  full  capabilities  of  the  soil  as  a  means  of 
purifying  the  sewage.     With  regard  to  the  success  of  the  experiment, 
it  was  only  possible  to  give  a  very  qualified  opinion.     It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  primary  object  of  all  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
sewage  of  large  towns  must  be  to  purify  the  streams  ;  the  secondary 
object  to  utilise  the  sewage.     It  might  confidently  be  predicted  that 
at  least  1,000  acres  of  land  would  be  required  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  effectually  with  the  vast  volume  of  the  sewage  of  Birmingham. 
A  sufficient  quantity  of  suitable  land,  he  believed,  might  be  found  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tame.    It  would,  no  doubt,  be  rather  costly,  and 
the  necessary  works  would  require  a  large  additional  outlay ;  but 
although  there  was  no  chance  of  its  proving  highly  remunerative,  as 
some  were  sanguine  enough  to  expect,  yet  the  undertaking  might 
with  good  management  be  made  to  pay  its  way,  or  very  nearly  so ; 
and  even  should  it  prove  otherwise — ^if  the  existing  system  of  sewage 
was  to  be  maintained — no  other  method  of  dealing  with  the  sewage 
was  practicable.    The  whole  modern  system  of  sewerage  was,  how- 
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ever,  in  his  (Mr.  Fowler's)  judgment  a  fatal  blunder,  adopted  in  a 
moment  of  national  panic,  and  had  not  onlj  entailed  upon  the 
country  the  most  useless  and  wasteful  expenditure  which  had, 
perhaps,  ever  been  incurred  in  the  pursuit  of  a  fallacious  theorji 
but  had  at  the  same  time  involved  the  wanton  waste  and  destruction 
of  fertilising  elements  of  untold  and  incalculable  value. 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Plant  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Public  Health  of 
Birmingham.'*  He  observed  that  in  ordinary  seasons  the  <'  metropolis 
of  the  midland  counties "  has  ranked  the  most  pre-eminent  for 
salubrity  over  every  other  large  town  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  that 
during  periods  of  high  temperature  and  drought,  Birmingham  has 
suffered  much  greater  mortality  than  other  healthy  towns.  In  the 
summers  of  1867-68,  the  death  rate  of  Birmingham  advanced  30 
and  50  per  cent,  beyond  the  previous  quarters  ;  whereas  in  the  same 
periods  the  mortality  in  London  was  raised  very  little,  and  in  Bristol 
the  public  health  had  improved,  instead  of  having  declined.  He 
commented  on  the  disadvantage  under  which  Birmingham  suffers  in 
having  no  *^  medical  scientific  leader,"  and  at  some  length  pointed  out 
what  he  deemed  to  be  the  essential  duties  of  a  medical  officer  of 
health  in  a  large  town.  Although  the  health  of  the  borough  was 
improved,  such  had  been  the  excessive  mortality  from  diarrhoea 
during  the  recent  summer,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  all  pro- 
bability, Birmingham  will  scarcely  occupy  a  second,  or  perhaps  not 
even  a  third-class  position  for  health,  instead  of  standing  the  highest 
of  the  large  towns,  as  formerly.  Mr.  Plant  then  refen*ed  to  the 
water  question,  and  suggested  that  it  was  no  proof,  as  had  been 
alleged,  that  the  drinking  waters  of  Birmingham  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  bad  health  last  summer,  on  the  mere  argument  that  the 
public  had  been  drinking  the  same  sort  of  water  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year,  or  on  the  ground  that  the  iiealth  of  the  borough  had  since 
improved,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  quantity  of  water  drunk 
by  the  public  in  hot  weather  was  considerably  larger  than  under 
Circumstances  of  moderate  temperature. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Stewart  read  a  paper  entitled  **  Notes  on  Sanitary 
Progress,  Inertia,  and  Retrogression."*  Dr.  Stewart  referred  to 
defective  water  supply  and  defective  sewerage  in  different  towns, 
and  showed  how  infectious  diseases  were  more  prevalent,  and  the 
death-rate  generally  higher  in  those  places  where  sanitary  matters 
were  not  properly  attended  to,  strongly  enforcing  the  necessity  for 
the  appointment  of  Officers  of  Health ;  and  noticing  the  great  oppo- 
sition to  such  appointments  among  many  public  bodies.  He  men- 
tioned that  in  Lincoln  the  authorities  were  paying  their  Officer  of 
Health  the  munificent  salary  of  £15  a  year!  On  the  question  of 
inspectors  of  nuisances.  Dr.  Stewart  said  that  the  average  of  these 
officers  throughout  the  kingdom  was  one  to  every  28,300  of  the 
inhabitants.      Dr.  Stewart   said  he  had  read  the  remarks  of  the 
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Major  to  the  effect  that  in  Birmingham  there  was  an  admirahle 
system  of  house-to-houso  visitation,  that  the  state  of  matters  was 
goori,  and  that  zymotic  diseases  were  trifling.  That  same  afternoon 
lie  (Dr.  Stewart),  in  company  with  an  old  friend,  an  inhabitant  of 
Birmingham,  had  made  a  tour  of  an  hour  in  the  central  district  of 
Birmingham.  Although  he  had  seen  a  great  many  bad  places,  he  had 
seldom  seen  any  courts  in  so  filthy  and  abominable  a  state  as  those  he 
visited  that  day.  Leeds  was  one  of  the  dirtiest  towns  in  the  kingdom, 
though  there  had  been  a  great  improvement  there,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  the  ashpits  and  piivies;  but  here,  in  Birmingham, 
they  went  from  court  to  court,  and  they  found  every  one  worse 
than  the  other.  It  was  true  that  some  of  the  ashpits  had  been 
emptied  that  morning,  or  during  the  night,  afler  the  discussion  on  the 
previous  afternoon  in  that  Section.  Many,  however,  were  only  half 
emptied,  and  this  they  found  was  often  the  case.  They  were  also 
informed  that  the  scavengers  only  came,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
if  they  were  sent  for,  instead  of  the  inspector  of  nuisances  going 
to  inspect  and  look  out  the  nuisances.  As  long  as  matters 
remained  in  this  condition,  it  was  only  natural  that  they 
should  have  a  large  amount  of  diarrhoea  and  of  mortality.  Then,  in 
close  proximity  to  these  ashpits,  were  wells,  which  were  the  only 
source  of  water  supply  to  the  inhabitants.  They  might  appoint  an 
Officer  of  Health,  but  if  they  gave  him  an  inspector  of  nuisances 
independent  of  him,  and  under  the  control  of  another  authority,  they 
might  just  as  well  not  make  the  appointment.  The  inspector  of 
nuisances  regarded  himself  as  on  a  level  with  the  Officer  of  Health, 
and  not  under  his  control.  In  conclusion,  Dr.  Stewart  said  if  proper 
sanitary  measures  were  enforced  in  Birmingham,  including  the 
prevention  of  the  use  of  pump  water,  they  would  soon  see  a  largo 
diminution  in  the  mortality  of  this  town.  So  much  for  the  stock 
argument  that  the  low  mortality  in  Birmingham  rendered  further 
legislation  unnecessary.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Dr.  Stewart 
read  the  following  statistics  of  mortality  in  this  neighbourhood  :  — 
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Mr.  John  PosTaATE  read  a  paper  on  **  The  Legislation  on  Adulter- 
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ation  of  Food,  Drink,  and  Drugs."*  Mr.  Postgato,  with  the  remark 
that  ten  years  ago  he  bi  ought  this  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  As- 
80(;iHtion,  said  he  had  prepared  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Adulteration  Act, 
1860,  and  extend  its  provisions  to  drugs.  This  Bill,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Dixon,  M.P.,  passed  the  second  reading  unopposed,  and  he, 
(Mr.  Postgate)  hoped  he  should  receive  the  support  of  the  Public 
Health  Section,  by  the  passing  of  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  Bill— 
a  resolution  which  would  advance  the  cause  of  purity  of  food,  and 
drink,  and  drugs.  Before  entering  into  the  consideration  of  the 
question  itself,  Mr.  Postgate  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  recent  legislation  in  this  direction.  He  showed  how,  by 
the  detection  of  glaring  instances  of  adulteration  both  in  food  and 
drugs,  his  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  subject;  spoke  of  the 
interest  which  the  late  Mr.  Scholefield,  M.P.,  evinced  in  the  subject ; 
and  noticed  the  select  committee  of  inquiry  which  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  at  Mr.  Scholefield's  solicitation,  and  which 
committee  sat  for  two  sessions  under  Mr.  Scholefield's  presidency. 
He  (Mr.  Postgate)  then  endeavoured  to  arouse  public  interest  by 
letters  and  lectures  in  different  towns,  publicly  analysing  articles  of 
food  and  drugs  purchased  in  those  places,  and  pointing  out  the  adul- 
teration. The  Parliamentary  Committee  having  reported  in  favour  of 
legislation,  a  Bill  was  drawn  up  and  introduced  by  the  chairman, 
which  was  amended  by  committee  in  the  Lords,  and  passed  by  the 
Commons.  This  Act  did  not  go  far  enough.  It  was  permissive,  and 
optional  with  local  authorities  to  appoint  analysts.  It  left  the  prose- 
cution to  the  general  public,  and  punished  the  seller  merely,  leaving 
the  real  adulterator,  in  many  cases,  free  to  escape.  He  then  suggested 
to  Mr.  Scholefield  that  he  should  introduce  a  Bill  to  include  drugs. 
This  he  did,  but  Mr.  Scholefield's  death  interrupted  legislative 
progress.  Afterwards  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Dixon,  M.P. 
Looking  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence  he  (Mr.  Postgate)  contended 
that  the  adulteration  of  food,  drink,  and  drugs  ought  to  be  felony, 
and  knowingly  selling  adulterated  food  and  drugs  a  misdemeanour. 
The  following  propositions  contain  the  remedy  for  adulteration,  by— > 
1st,  making  it  an  offence  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  2nd, 
by  the  compulsory  appointment  of  analysts,  to  whom  the  inspectors, 
the  public,  and  traders  could  refer  articles  for  examination  and 
analysis ;  3rd,  the  suppression  by  these  officers  to  commence  with 
poisons  and  injurious  adulteration  of  food  and  drink,  and  the  adul- 
teration of  drugs ;  4th,  by  the  use  of  the  present  staff  of  inspectors  to 
receive  the  articles,  and  to  institute  proceedings  before  the  magis- 
trates on  receiving  reports  of  detected  adulteration ;  5th,  by  giving 
further  and  summary  jurisdiction  to  the  magistrates  in  all  cases  of 
trade  frauds  ;  6th,  by  the  appointment  of  Government  Commissioners 
to  assist  local  authorities  in  carrying  out  and  enforcing  the  proposed 
law  against  adulteration;  7th,  by  the  inspection  of  manufactories  for 
the  detection  of  the  adulteration  and  punishment  of  the  offenders; 
8th,  by  keeping  the  public  informed  of  the  nature  and  character  of 
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the  adulteration  practised  in  food,  drink,  and  drugs;  by  publidy 
reading  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  public  analyst  before  the  corpo- 
rations and  other  authorities  appointing  them ;  9th,  by  the  seizure  of 
all  pernicious  and  poisonous  admixtures  and  ingredients  used  in  the 
adulteration  of  food,  drink,  or  drugs,  found  on  the  premises  of  the 
adulterators.  The  intention  of  the  adulterator  was  dear  enough — it 
was  to  deceive  and  to  defraud.  Let,  then,  the  punishment  be  dear, 
decided,  and  adequate.  Fines  were  of  small  use  in  such  a  matter ; 
imprisonment  alone  would  deter  respectable  criminab  from  a  practice 
which  leads  rapidly  to  ill-gotten  wealth. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : — 

''That  the  Council  of  the  Association  be  requested  to  continne 
their  efforts  to  promote  more  efficient  legislation  on  the  sabject 
of  the  adulteration  of  food/' 

Mr.  George  Hubst  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Sanitary  Condition  of 
Country  Villages."  Although,  he  said,  the  state  of  our  Tillages  had 
been  considerably  improved  by  the  operation  of  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Act,  yet  much  remained  to  be  done  to  promote  the  hygiene 
of  our  rural  population.  Noticing  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
which  the  agricultural  labourer  had  to  contend  against,  the  writer 
said  the  privations  of  the  agricultural  labourer  were  much  to  be 
attributed  to  the  low  rate  of  their  wages,  and  when  employment 
was  deficient  they  became  very  great  sufferers.  Overcrowding  was 
a  great  and  increasing  evil,  and  was  becoming  equal  in  its  intensity 
to  what  it  was  in  towns.  In  many  villages  where  the  springs  of 
water  did  not  lie  near  the  surface  the  supply  of  water  was  bad  and 
unwholesome.  Considerable  improvement  might  be  accomplished 
by  making  copious  tanks,  into  which  the  drainage  of  the  land  might 
be  discharged,  instead  of  the  present  wasteful  method  of  turning  the 
drains  into  the  ditches  and  allowing  the  water  to  run  away.  The 
tank  might  be  fenced  round,  and  have  a  trough  and  pump,  and  be 
made  available  for  cattle  and  domestic  purposes,  free  from  contami- 
nation. He  also  refeiTcd  to  the  inconvenience  which  might  be 
obviated  in  dry  weather  by  this  storing  of  water.  After  noticing 
the  defective  closet  accommodation  and  the  cesspit  evil  in  connection 
with^the  cottages  of  our  agricultural  labourers,  Mr.  Hurst  went  on 
to  remark  that  disease  in  rural  parishes  was  attributable  very  much 
to  poverty,  and  the  duration  of  sickness  might  be  very  much  reduced 
if  boards  of  guardians  would  but  adopt  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
policy  than  usually  prevailed  among  them  in  administering  relief. 
In  many  parishes  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  had  been  much 
improved  by  the  allotment  system — allotting  to  labourers  small  pieces 
of  land.  These  allotments  had,  however,  done  but  little  good  ex- 
cepting where  the  poor  tenauts  had  been  fairly  treated,  and  the  land 
let  direct  at  agricultural  prices.  If  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
was  to  be  improved,  and  there  was  great  need  of  improvement  among 
them,  legislation  could  only  assist  by  giving  extensive  encourage- 
ment to  emigrationi  so  that  their  numbers  might  be  diminished^  and 
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the  services  of  those  remainiog  might  be  in  greater  request.  The 
land  proprietors  also  might  do  much  if  they  would  but  occasionally 
descend  from  their  lofty  stations,  and  take  a  little  interest  in  the 
manner  in  which  their  estates  were  managed. 

Dr.  Pbingle  (Edinburgh)  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Possibility  of 
Stamping  out  Smallpox."  The  methods  suggested  for  eradicating 
this  disease  were,  first,  by  isolation,  with  destruction  where  prac- 
ticable, and  purification  invariably,  of  all  materials  and  subjects  likely 
to  convey  contagion  and  impart  infection.  Dr.  Pringle  quoted 
instances  of  the  good  results  arising  from  this  system.  2.  By  careful 
and  systematic  vaccination  at  the  periods  of  the  outbreak  of  smallpox. 
This  method,  also,  was  illustrated  by  two  instances.  8.  By  similar 
vaccination  at  any  period  prior  to  the  outbreak,  as  seen  in  the 
cases  of  Europeans  vaccinated  successfully  in  infancy  or  adult  age  in 
India  generally,  and  more  particularly  from  personal  observation  at 
Hill  Sanatorium  of  Mussorie,  in  the  north-west  province  of  India. 

Mr.  FuBNEAUx  Jordan  read  a  paper  on  ''  The  Extension  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act."  The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  show 
the  frightful  spread  of  disease  arising  from  prostitution,  and  to  suggest 
the  extension  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  After  the  reading  of 
the  paper  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : — 

''That  this  Department  recommends  the  Council  of  the  Association 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  continue  to  bring  before  the  Grovernment 
the  necessity  of  extending  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act,  so  far  as  it  may  be  deemed  applicable  to  the  general  population 
of  the  kingdom." 

Dr.  RoBEBT  Mabtin  (Warrington)  read  a  paper  on  <' Intemperance 
in  relation  to  Epidemic  Diseases."  The  object  of  the  paper  was  to 
show  the  connection  between  the  prevalence  of  intemperance  and  that 
of  epidemic  disease.  Dr.  Martin  took  for  his  illustration  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  and  showed  how  typhus  fever,  which  had  been  exceed- 
ingly violent,  received  a  sudden  check  by  the  diminution  of  drunken- 
ness consequent  on  the  passing  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  He 
contended  that  the  drunkard  and  his  family  are  of  all  persons  the 
most  likely  to  contract  epidemic  disease ;  they  suffer  the  most  severely 
from  it,  and  succumb  most  speedily  beneath  it.  In  conclusion.  Dr. 
Martin  offered  the  f  oUovnng  suggestions  : — That  whilst  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  important  that  we  labour  with  all  diligence  to  pro- 
mote sanitary  improvements,  we  should  not  forget  the  great  assistance 
which  our  efforts  to  improve  the  public  health  vdU  receive  from 
putting  all  reasonable  and  practicable  restraints  on  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  2nd.  In  our  attempts  to  ascertain  the  causes 
producing  a  high  rate  of  mortality,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
possible  agency  of  intemperance. 

Mr.  Alfred  Haviland  gave  a  geographical  distribution  of  heart 
disease  in  England,  especially  in  relation  to  sea  air. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Manning,  on  '^  Health  and  Food,"  was  takea 
as  read. 
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la  it  desirable  to  have  an  International  Coinage  ;  and  if  so^  in  what 
foi^x  ?    By  Samuel  Brown,  F.S.S.,  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Actuaries. 

THE  question  of  International  Coinage  has,  within  the  last  few 
years,  assumed  a  practical  shape  which  entirely  removes  from 
the  discussion  the  character  of  a  mere  philosophical  speculation,  in 
which  light  it  was  formerly  regarded.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
we  may  trace  this  change  to  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Liondon  in 
1851.  When  the  Jurors  had  to  make  comparisons  expressed  in  the 
different  measures,  weights,  and  values  of  all  countries  of  the  globe, 
the  difficulty  was  found  to  be  so  great  that  a  very  earnest  movement 
commenced  to  obtain  some  simple  and  uniform  international  system. 
Since  then,  at  every  new  Exhibition,  at  scientific  and  statistical  con- 
gresses, in  Chambers  of  Commerce,  in  the  Society  of  Arts,  at 
educational  meetings,  by  public  lectures,  discussions,  and  pamphlets, 
the  subject  has  been  continually  before  the  public  mind. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been  universally 
admitted,  from  its  great  simplicity,  its  decimal  character,  and  its 
rapid  extension  in  Europe,  to  be  the  only  one  likely  to  be  admitted 
as  an  international  system.  The  extraordinary  facilities  that  would 
be  given  to  commerce  by  the  adoption  of  a  single  system  in  all 
countries,  and  by  abolishing  those  confused  and  complicated  local 
and  customary  measures  which  still  prevail  in  some,  may  be  seen 
by  its  success  in  those  countries  which  have  already  effected  the 
change.  In  whole  or  in  part  the  metric  system  prevails  amongst 
275  millions  of  people,  and  out  of  our  total  imports  and  exports  of 
£534,000,000  in  1866,  £243,000,000  was  the  estimate  of  trade  with 
countries  using  this  system.  Every  year  adds  to  its  progress.  It 
has  been  recommended  by  two  Commissions  as  the  universal  system 
for  all  the  presidencies  of  India,  and  is  still  under  discussion  there. 
If  carried  in  that  country  more  than  450  millions  of  people  would 
have  one  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  permissive  or 
compulsory,  common  to  all. 

But  money,  as  expressive  of  value,  is  equally  important  in 
internal  trade  and  foreign  commerce  as  weights  and  measures.  It 
has,  therefore,  generally  formed  part  of  the  same  discussion,  although, 
owing  to  the  wider  differences  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  the  pro« 
gress  towards  uniformity  has  not  been  so  great.  In  some  measure 
also  the  necessity  of  agreeing  to  a  common  system  of  coins  is  not 

*  For  DiscassioD,  soe  p.  570. 
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BO  urgent,  because  the  precious  metals  may  be,  and  are,  so  extensivelj 
used  in  the  shape  of  bullion  to  settle  the  balances  of  trade  between 
foreign  countries. 

There  are  certain  evident  advantages  in  having  the  bullion  con- 
verted into  currency,  which  every  one  would  recognise  in  his  own 
country,  and  which  it  only  requires  the  extension  of  the  same  idea  to 
its  foreign  relations  to  be  admitted  as  equally  useful  in  international 
money.  The  value  of  a  certain  weight  of  precious  metal  would 
depend  on  its  purity.  How  could  the  tradesman  ascertain  the  quality 
of  the  gold  and  silver  ?  Practically  he  would  be  obliged  to  decline 
it  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  or  to  go  through  the  delay  and  expense 
of  having  it  assayed.  What  an  interruption  to  trade  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  process  I  But  the  stamp  of  the  Mint  is  the  guarantee 
for  its  purity,  and  the  uniform  value  of  a  given  weight. 

Again,  if  bullion  is  presented  to  him  in  payment  for  certain 
articles  of  merchandise,  how  is  he  to  ascertain  the  proportionate 
quantity  without  cutting  off  a  portion  and  weighing  it  ?  The  incon- 
venience would  be  felt  both  by  the  buyer  and  seller,  occupying  time, 
leading  to  disputes,  and  causing  great  impediments  in  trade.  The 
Mint,  by  reducing  the  bullion  to  a  convenient  and  definite  shape  in 
coius,  so  varying  in  weight  and  size  as  to  allow  of  easy  computation 
for  any  fractional  parts  of  a  given  unit,  saves  labour  and  time,  and 
greatly  facilitates  the  settlement  of  bargains. 

If  these  advantages  are  found  to  be  so  great  in  any  one  country, 
why  should  they  be  limited  within  a  certain  locality  ?  Whenever 
for  the  purposes  of  foreign  trade  coins  have  to  be  converted  into 
bullion  and  recoined  for  circulation  abroad,  the  expense,  and  more 
especially  the  delay,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  price  of 
every  article  of  commerce. 

It  is  computed  that  in  most  of  the  foreign  mints  the  charge 
for  coining,  including  the  delay  in  delivery  of  the  coined  metal, 
falls  not  far  short  on  the  average  of  one  per  cent  When  we 
consider  the  vast  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which  has  been  coined, 
melted  down,  and  recoined  in  different  countries,  especially  since 
the  great  discoveries  of  gold  during  the  last  thirty  years,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  great  benefits  that  would  result  from  an  international 
circulation  of  the  same  legal  money. 

Mr.  Buggies,  Delegate  from  the  United  States,  in  a  note  read 
before  the  Monetary  Conference  at  Paris,  stated  that  previously 
to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  the  United  States  from  1792 
to  1849  had  coined  in  gold  85,588,038  dollars  ;  in  the  two  years 
1849  to  1851  94,596,230  dollars,  and  in  the  fifteen  following 
years  to  1866,  665,352,323  dollars. 

In  Great  Britain  from  1816  to  1851 — thirty-five  years— 
£96,021,151 ;  and  in  fifteen  years— 1851  to  1865— £91,047,139 
were  coined  in  gold. 

In  fifty-eight  years — 1793  to  1851 — France  issued  in  gold 
coins  1,622,462,580  francs,  and  in  fifteen  years— 1851  to  1866— 
4,938,641,490  francs. 
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The  sommary  for  these  three  eouniries  is— 

France      £262,444,000 

Great  Britain       187,068,000 

United  States 169,108,000 


£618,620,000. 


When  to  this  enormous  amount  of  nearly  £619,000,000  in  gold 
coined  in  three  countries  is  added  the  gold  coinage  of  Prussia,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  the  silver  coinage  in  these  and  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, we  may  easily  perceive  the  great  advantage  of  utilising  the 
lahour,  expense,  and  loss  of  interest  involved  in  frequent  re- 
coinages. 

Besides  the  increase  of  commerce  between  different  countries, 
which  the  better  understanding  of  the  true  principles  of  trade  has 
developed  of  late  years,  the  era  of  railways,  electric  telegraphs, 
and  cheap  postal  services,  has  everywhere  led  to  an  amount  of 
personal  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  frequency  of  travelling 
which  renders  a  common  currency  a  matter  of  much  greater  conse- 
quence now  than  it  formerly  was.  When  kingdoms  can  be  traversed 
in  a  day  as  easily  as  provinces  or  counties  at  times  not  far  distant, 
it  seems  only  reasonable  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  personal  inter- 
course which  remind  us  only  of  times  of  isolation  and  estrangement. 

The  benefits  of  mutual  interchange  of  national  courtesies  and  of 
commerce  are  felt  on  all  sides,  and  a  common  currency  as  an  instru- 
ment of  commerce  flowing  freely  wherever  it  is  required,  and 
immediately  available  without  expense  or  delay  for  settlements  of 
the  balances  of  trade,  could  not  but  increase  still  more  the  profitable 
exchange  of  products. 

But  it  is  said  that  Great  Britain,  by  her  peculiar  position,  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  European  Continent,  and  not  in  the  way 
of  the  frequent  passage  of  strangers  across  her  dominions,  and  with 
a  sound  currency  exactly  suited  to  her  wauts  and  her  internal  trade, 
would  gain  but  little  by  taking  up  the  international  view,  whilst  the 
inconveniences  of  the  change  would  fall  heavily  upon  us.  To  this  it 
may  be  answered,  that  there js  no  country  which,  from  its  vast  com- 
mercial transactions,  would  gain  more  by  any  facilities  given  to  fresAi 
enterprises,  or  to  the  computation  of  prices  or  trade  settlements  in 
different  markets.  The  competition  of  prices  is  so  great  with  other 
nations,  and  the  variations  of  exchange  in  the  different  currencies 
make  the  quotations  of  prices  so  difficult  to  be  understood,  that 
nations  having  a  common  currency  and  unit  of  account,  like  those 
which  have  joined  the  monetary  convention  of  1865,  offer  great 
advantages  to  their  merchants  and  traders  in  new  openings  for 
trading  enterprise.  This  has  been  stated  in  evidence  by  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  coins  in  circulation,  however,  are  only  the  representatives  of 
capital  or  of  mercantile  values.    The  mere  free  circulation  of  any 
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particular  coin  in  all  countries  would  not  greatly  facilitate  commerce 
unless  it  represented  in  those  countries  the  same  unit  of  account,  or 
such  multiple  or  division  of  it  as  could  be  easily  converted  into  the 
unit  and  its  subdivisions  of  another  country.  If  not,  all  quotations 
of  prices,  all  mercantile  accounts,  all  statistical  documents  would 
have  to  be  translated  with  the  same  trouble,  cost,  and  delay,  as  at 
present,  into  the  moneys  of  account  of  another  country  before  the 
international  coin,  if  admitted,  would  be  available  for  the  settlement 
of  debts.  If,  for  instance,  the  £  sterling  in  its  present  form 
were  made  legal  tender  in  France  or  the  United  States  of  America, 
it  would  not  save  the  troublesome  computations  which  would  be 
necessary  to  convert  the  value  of  the  gold  contained  in  it  to  the 
equivalent  value  in  silver  contained  in  the  corresponding  number  of 
francs  or  dollars ;  and  so  with  the  franc  and  dollar  if  allowed  to  be  a 
legal  tender  here. 

What  is  really  required  is  an  international  unit  of  account,  with 
its  equivalent  coin  in  one  of  the  precious  metals,  subdivided  so 
as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  each  nation  in  its  large  or  small  transac- 
tions of  trade.  Then,  indeed,  an  immense  impetus  would  be  givea 
to  commerce,  and  financial  and  commercial  settlements  facilitated 
to  the  utmost  extent.  All  quotations  and  trade  prices  in  every 
country  would  be  the,  same — all  statistical  documents  would  be  read 
in  the  same  figures,  and,  if  the  same  system  of  weights  and  measures 
had  been  introduced,  no  computations  whatever  would  be  required  in 
reading  in  any  country  the  financial  or  commercial  documents,  or 
works  of  literary  and  scientific  research  of  other  countries. 

If  such  a  theoretical  unit  were  about  to  be  established  by  common 
consent  for  the  first  time,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  looking 
to  the  vast  extension  of  the  Metric  system,  and  that  the  proper  unit 
of  value  should  be  a  definite  weight  of  the  precious  metal  to  be 
agreed  upon  as  the  standard,  10  grammes  of  pure  gold,  without 
reckoning  alloy  in  this  weight,  should  be  the  basis  of  the  monetary 
system.  One  granmie  of  gold  might  possibly  be  assumed  as  the 
theoretical  unit ;  but  being  only  worth  about  2s.  9d.,  it  would  be 
too  small  for  a  gold  coin.  The  piece  of  10  grammes  would  be  worth 
nearly  £1  7s.  6d.  estimated  in  sterling.  The  proportion  of  alloy 
(which  must  be  the  same  in  all  countries)  might  be  one-tenth  added, 
making  the  weight  11  grammes.  As  to  other  particulars,  shape, 
tolerance,  security  for  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  coinage, 
mintage  charges,  &c.,  they  would  have  to  be.  settled  by  conventions 
or  monetary  treaties  between  the  different  governments. 

This  proposition  differs  from  that  of  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  who 
advocates  as  the  unit  a  gold  coin  of  5  or  10  grammes  weight,  but 
9-lOths  fine.  The  effect  of  either  proposition,  however,  would  be 
that  not  only  would  the  nations  who  had  joined  the  Convention  of 
23rd  December,  1865,  have  to  recoin  the  whole  of  their  gold  and  silver 
coinage,  since  the  existing  franc  would  not  be  a  subdivision  of  the 
new  unit,  but  all  other  nations  would  have  to*do  the  same.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland — ^parties  to 
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tbe  convention — about  £280,000,000;  in  other  continental  states 
aboat  £360,000,000,  and  in  the  United  States  about  £60,000,000  of 
gold  coinage  alone  would  thus  have  to  be  melted  and  recoined. 

Such  an  idea,  therefore,  is  impracticable.  It  onlj  remains  to  be 
seen  if,  among  the  existing  monetary  systems,  any  one  in  especial 
can  be  adopted,  or  what  modifications  could  be  made  in  each  to  obtain 
one  in  common.  It  seems  generally  admitted  that  the  decimal 
system  in  weights,  measures,  and  coins  is  becoming  aniversaL 
Great  and  important  changes,  occupying  more  tban  half  a  century  in 
their  progress,  have  been  made  by  seyeral  nations  in  this  direction, 
and  old  and  confused  systems  got  rid  of ;  and  it  is  too  late  now  to  ask 
them  to  go  through  the  same  troublesome  reforms  to  introduce  the 
duodecimal  or  any  new  theoretical  method. 

The  parties  to  the  monetary  convention,  of  23rd  December,  1865 — 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  comprising  72,000,000  of 
people — ^having  agreed  to  make  a  common  coinage  legally  current 
throughout  all  those  countries,  reserved,  by  Article  12,  the  right  to 
other  States  which  might  be  willing  to  adopt  the  conditions  and  the 
monetary  system  of  the  Union,  so  fkr  as  concerns  the  gold  and  silver 
coinage,  to  join  the  convention.  The  Government  of  France  called  a 
Diplomatic  Conference,  which  was  held  in  Paris  in  the  month  of  June, 
1867,  at  which  His  Imperial  Highness  the  Prince  Napoleon  and  M.  do 
Parieu  presided.  Official  representatives  from  twenty  different  States 
attended,  but  apparently  witiiout  power  to  do  more  than  discuss  and 
agree  to  general  resolutions,  which  would  not  bind  their  respective 
Governments  to  further  action,  except  the  Austrian  Oonmiissioner, 
Baron  von  Hock,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  nego- 
tiated and  signed  a  preliminary  treaty  of  adhesion  to  the  Convention 
of  December,  1865. 

The  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom — l^lr. 
Graham,  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  Mr.  C.  Rivers  Wilson,  of  the 
Treasury — have  given  in  their  report  of  the  Conference  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury ;  and  on  February  18th,  1868,  a  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  '*  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Conference,  and  their  adaptability  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  whether  it  would  be  desirable 
to  make  any  and  what  changes  in  the  coinage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  order  to  establish  either  wholly  or  partially  such 
uniformity  as  the  Conference  had  in  contemplation." 

As  this  is  the  most  important  step  which  this  country  has  been 
invited  to  take  in  conjunction  with  all  the  leading  Powers  in  Europe, 
and  with  the  United  States  of  America,  towards  establishing  an 
universal  currency,  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  is  anxiously 
expected.* 

•  Thia  report  has  amce  appeared.  The  conclusions  of  the  Bojal  Commissicm 
fall  very  far  short  of  what  might  be  expected  after  the  f uU  discussions  at  the 
last  Conference  at  Paris.  It  is  suggested  that  the  English  sovereign  and  pound 
might  form  a  convenient  basis  for  an  international  currency.  As  it  is  not  divided 
decimaUy,  it  woukl  be  useless  abroad  with  its  present  subdivisions.     If  it  is  te 
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The  resolutions  of  the  Diplomatic  Conference  settle  some  points  on 
which  it  is  necessary  for  the  different  nations  to  agree  in  any  system 
of  international  currency  that  may  be  adopted. 

1.  That  an  entirely  new  system  would  be  inadmissible,  and  that 
of  the  existing  systems  the  one  already  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention of  1865  afforded  the  best  basis  on  which  others  could 
be  modified. 

2.  That  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  the  desired  identity 
except  by  a  single  gold  standard,  allowing  States  to  use  ike 
silver  standard  in  a  transitory  manner. 

3.  That  the  relative  values  of  gold  to  silver  should  be  so  fizedi 
as  to  give  practical  introduction  to  the  gold  standard. 

4.  The  conmion  unit  for  gold  coins  to  be  everywhere  9-10th8 
fine. 

5.  The  common  denominator  should  be  a  piece  of  5  francs  in 
gold. 

6.  The  gold  coin  of  the  common  denominator  of  5  francs  to 
have  legal  course  in  all  the  countries  which  have  joined  the 
Convention. 

7.  That  a  gold  piece  of  25  francs  should  be  coined. 

8.  That  the  measures  proposed  to  modify  existing  systems,  so 
as  to  bring  them  into  accordance  with  the  new  basis,  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  the  subject  of  Diplomatic  Conventions. 

9.  That  after  receiving  the  answers  of  the  different  States  the 
Government  of  France  sho\|}d  call  a  new  Conference. 

The  time  fixed  for  receiving  the  answers  was  in  February,  1868, 
but  it  was  intimated  that  the  British  Government  could  not  give  a 
definite  reply  on  such  an  important  question  without  consulting 
Parliament,  and  the  labours  of  the  Royal  Commission  are  not  even 
yet  concluded.     (See  note.) 

Although  some  of  the  Commissioners  voted  against,  and  some 
abstained  from  voting  on  some  of  the  resolutions,  it  does  not  follow 
that  their  respective  governments  are  committed  to  oppose  them  in 
a  further  conference.  Those  countries  which  have  a  silver,  and 
those  which  have  a  double  standard,  will  require  time  to  make  the 
necessary  changes.  Even  the  States  which  are  already  in  the 
Convention  have,  for  the  present,  preserved  the  double  standard  by 
retaining  the  silver  five-franc  piece,  twenty-five  grammes  of  silver, 
9-lOths  fine,  as  a  legal  tender,  though  the  coins  below  that  piece  are 
only  tokens  iMAr  fine,  and  legal  tender  only  to  the  extent  of  50 
francs,  or  £2. 

The  most  objectionable  part  of  the  resolutions  seems  to  me  the 
retaining  so  many  units,  as  will  be  found  in  different  countries 
by  taking  5  francs  as   the  common '.denominator.    Thus  the  franc, 

be  divided  decimally,  extensive  changes  wonld  have  to  be  made  here,  whilst  all 
other  nations  would  have  to  recoin  the  whole  of  their  gold  and  silver  coinage  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  this  country.  Such  conclusions  are  disheartening  ;  the 
only  hope  is  that,  as  a  further  Oonferenoe  is  not  oppoeed,  but  rather  encouraged, 
it  might  lead  to  some  mor«  praotical  propoeals. 

2l2 
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the  dollar,  or  5  francs  for  America,  the  15  fi'ancB  which  was 
proposed  as  nearly  equal  to  7  liorins  of  Holland  or  South  Grermanj, 
and  4  thalers  of  Prussia,  and  the  25  francs  or  sovereign  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  would  require  computations  of  all  values  in  one 
currency  to  reduce  them  to  the  equivalent  terms  in  each  of  these 
countries ;  whereas,  if  all  would  agree  to  an  international  unit  of 
10  francs  in'  gold,  and  make  it  the  unit  of  account,  all  the  nations 
joining  the  Convention  would  use  the  same  figures  in  all  price 
currents  or  quotations  of  value  and  puhlic  documents.  The 
72,000,000  of  people,  already  united  and  using  the  decimal  divisions, 
would  only  have  to  remove  their  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  right 
All  others,  who  must  modify  their  existing  systems,  would  have  no 
more  difficulty  in  taking  altogether  a  new  unit  than  in  decinoudising^ 
or  in  otherwise  extensively  altering  their  present  unit  of  value. 

Thus  Great  Britain  would  certainly  not  be  repaid  for  the  confoaon 
and  trouble  of  reducing  the  value  of  the  sovereign  about  2d.  in  the 
pound,  or  diminishing  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  therein  from  118*001 
to  112*006  grains,  or  from  7*322  to  7*258  metric  grammes,  merely  to 
allow  a  gold  piece  equivalent  in  value  to  25  francs  to  circulate  in 
this  country.  Hetaining  the  subdivisions  of  20  shillings,  12  pence, 
and  4  farthings,  it  would  give  us  very  little  increased  facility  in 
commercial  computations  with  countries  using  the  franc,  or  5  francs. 
Unless  we  continued  the  decimalisation  of  the  pound,  begun  by  Uie 
florin,  by  dividing  each  florin  into  100  cents,  we  should  gain  butUttle 
in  return  for  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  change. 

But  the  same  trouble  and  no  more  would  attend  the  introductioii 
of  a  new  unit  equivalent  to  ten  francs,  or  four  of  our  present  fiorins, 
represented  by  a  gold  piece  which  might  be  called  a  Victoria,  and 
which  would  pass  current  in  all  the  States  which  joined  the  Conven- 
tion. One-tenth  of  the  Victoria,  or  a  tenpenny,  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  present  franc,  and  might  also,  if  so  agreed,  be  made  current 
throughout  all  the  States.  100  of  our  present  pennies  (but  each 
about  4  per  cent,  less  in  value)  would  make  the  Victoria,  and  the 
tenpenny  might  be  divided  into  100  cents,  which  would  then  givs 
us  precisely  the  same  money  both  of  currency  and  account  as  all 
other  States  of  the  Convention. 

This  plan  would  allow  of  the  free  circulation  of  aU  our  present 
gold  and  silver  coins,  until  gradually  withdrawn  as  the  new  unit 
became  established  in  public  favour.  The  present  florin  would 
contain  twenty-five  instead  of  twenty-four  pence,  though  the  shilling 
and  sixpence  would  very  soon  be  displaced  by  the  new  tenpenny 
and  fivepenny  pieces. 

If  in  the  new  Conference  to  be  called  all  the  Commissioners  of  the 
different  Governments  will  accept  the  ten-franc  piece  instead  of  the 
five-franc  piece  as  the  basis  of  the  union,  seeing  that  it  invdvee  no 
greater  change  than  the  latter,  all  the  other  resolutions  remaining  the 
same,  we  shall  have  the  immense  advantage  of  at  once  using  the 
same  money  of  account  as  the  72,000,000  of  people  abready  within 
the  Convention. 
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This  proposition  has  the  strong  approval  of,  and  was  in  fact  sug* 
gested  at  the  Conference  by  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  who  advises  the 
introduction  of  permissive  use  till  the  public  becomes  accustomed 
to  it. 

It  is  evident  that,  as  no  charge  has  hitherto  been  made  for  coining 
gold,  the  seignorage  which  would  be  charged  in  issuing  this  coin  as 
a  token,  or  id.  on  8s.,  would  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the  2d., 
by  which  the  present  sovereign  exceeds  the  value  of  the  twenty-five 
franc  piece  in  gold.  Consequently  2^  Yictoiias  would  pass  for  our 
present  sovereign  without  disturbing  any  contracts  or  requiring  any 
tariff  to  arrange  old  debts.  Mill,  and  other  political  economists 
clearly  show  that  it  is  justifiable  and  proper  to  charge  a  seignorage, 
and  that  it  gives  a  value  to  the  currency  over  th6  bullion  equal  to 
the  cost  of  coining,  provided  the  charge  is  not  so  high  as  to  tempt 
private  coiners  to  compete  with  the  Government. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  will 
enable  the  Government  to  meet  the  overtures  of  France  and  other 
countries,  and  tend  to  further  Conferences  which  may  amend  some 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  last  on  this  important  subject ;  that  whilst 
making  the  long-desired  change  to  a  decimal  system,  we  may  gain 
all  the  advantages  now  proposed  of  a  common  unit  of  currency  and 
account  with  all  other  nations,  and  thus  give  a  new  impetus  to 
commerce  and  international  progress. 


On  the  Same.    By  AlJ^bed  Field. 

THE  fact  that  different  systems  of  coinage  exist  in  the  different 
countries  of  the  world,  occasions  a  great  amount  of  incon- 
venience and  confusion  in  readily  understanding  the  equivalent 
values  of  the  moneys  of  the  different  countries. 

We  should  all  agree  that  if  we  had  the  same  coins  in  all  countries, 
the  uniformity  would  be  a  great  advantage,  but  the  difficulty  and 
trouble  of  changing  our  currency  is  so  great,  that  we  have  to  balance 
between  the  advantage  of  avoiding  that  trouble  and  the  benefit  of 
the  unity  if  obtained.  We  have  also  to  consider  how  good  would  be 
any  new  system  proposed,  and  what  the  probability  of  the  chief 
nations  coming  into  if. 

I  shall  confine  this  paper  to  the  consideration  of  a  definite  proposal 
that  is  suggested  by  the  labours  of  the  Conference  of  Paris  in  1867. 
This  Conference,  consisting  of  deputies  from  nearly  all  civilized 
nations,  and  presided  over  by  Prince  Napoleon,  assembled  at  Paris 
on  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  French  Government,  who  seem  to 
have  devoted  themselves  with  earnestness  and  liberality  to  the 
question. 

France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  have  adopted  not  merely 
an  international  coin,  but  the  same  complete  system  of  coinage ;  so 
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that  a  buyer  in  one  country  understands  the  prices  quoted  to  Him  by 
a  seller  in  either  of  the  other  countries,  without  any  translation 
whatever,  and  a  bill  of  parcels  of  goods  sold  within  these  four 
countries  is  satisfied  by  the  payment  of  the  amount  in  the  coined 
money  of  either. 

It  did  not  appear  possible  to  induce  all  other  countries  to  abapdon 
their  own  monetary  systems  and  adopt  francs  and  centimes^  but  if  it 
should  appear  that  by  a  much  smdler  change  a  large  part  of  the 
advantage  could  be  gained,  such  a  plan  would  have  much  more 
chance  of  being  adopted. 

Now,  our  English  sovereign  only  differs  from  the  value  of  25 
francs  by  being  worth  2d.  more,  and  the  American  <^-eagle  or  5- 
dollar  piece  only  differs  from  25  francs  by  being  worth  8^  per  cent 
more.  If  Great  Britain  would  coin  new  sovereigns  worth  2d.  less, 
and  if  the  United  States  would  reduce  their  coinage  by  3}  per  cent, 
then  the  coinage  of  these  countries  would  be  in  complete  harmony, 
and  very  little  calculation  indeed  would  be  needed  to  turn  the  moneys 
of  any  one  of  these  countries  into  the  other  two.  A  discussion  of 
the  matter  brought  the  deputies  at  the  Paris  Conference,  almost 
without  exception,  to  see  the  enormous  advantage  and  the  com- 
paratively small  inconvenience  of  harmonizing  the  monejs  of  the 
world  on  this  plan.  If  we  can  find  a  point  or  two  in  the  different 
currencies  where  they  can  all  be  made  to  touch,  and  then  coin  one 
or  two  international  coins  that  shall  be  legal  tender  in  all  the 
countries  in  union,  we  shall  have  got  the  main  thing  we  need. 
We  are  told  Austria  absolutely  agreed  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Conference  to  come  in ;  and  that  Prussia,  or  North  Germany,  Bussia, 
the  United  States,  and  other  countries,  have  since,  more  or  less 
positively,  decided  to  join. 

The  question  comes  before  us  in  this  form: — Most  of  the  im- 
portant nations  of  the  world  seem  to  have  almost  decided  to  enter 
into  a  monetary  union  on  this  plan.  If  England  will  join  too,  they 
will  certainly  all  come  in.  They  will  probably  form  the  union 
without  us  if  we  do  not  join.  If,  then,  England,  after  experiencing 
the  great  evil  of  being  left  out,  should  at  a  future  day,  when 
convinced,  want  to  come  in,  she  might  find  the  international  coins 
established  such  as  she  could  not  adopt  without  a  revolution  in 
her  currency;  whereas  now,  at  this  moment,  the  nations  are  ready 
to  adopt  as  inteiTiational  coins,  such  as  will  involve  the  least  cast 
ceivable  change  in  the  British  currency. 

It  appeared  at  this  Paris  Conference,  that  the  French,  and  with 
them  the  Belgians,  Swiss,  and  Italians,  would  readily  agree  to  coin  a 
25-franc  gold  piece,  and  that  this  would  be  willingly  adopted  by  all  as 
the  value  of  the  internatioDal  coin.  All  that  England  would  have 
then  to  do  would  be  to  reduce  the  value  of  her  sovereign  by  2d.,  and 
this  would  bring  her  system  into  complete  harmony  with  the  unioo. 
We  should  not  have  to  alter  the  value  of  our  silver  coins,  because 
they  are  already  of  considerably  less  intrinsic  worth  than  their 
nominal  value.    At  this  time  it  would  take  about  2l8.  8j|d«  of  cor 
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silver  to  be  equal  to  a  sovereign.  All  our  silver  and  copper  pieces  are, 
properlj  spet^iDg,  tokens  and  not  coins,  and  there  would  not  be  the 
least  occasion  for  disturbing  them  at  all. 

Our  sovereigns  ought  then  to  be  impressed  on  the  reverse  25 
francs,  5  dollars,  and  the  equivalent  coins  of  the  other  chief 
countries  in  union.  The  sovereign,  thus  become  an  international 
coin,  would  be  legal  tender  in  all  countries  in  union.  In  the  same 
way,  the  new  French  25-franc  piece,  the  United  States'  5-dollav 
piece,  and  the  equivalent  coins  of  the  other  most  important  countries, 
would  have  struck  on  them  one  pound,  and  would  be  legal  tender  in 
England  and  in  all  other  countries  in  union. 

The  advantages  we  should  get  bj  such  an  international  coin,  I 
divide  into  three. 

Ist.  Travellers  taking  sovereigns  abroad  would  find  them  legal 

tender  for  their  exact  value,  without  any  brokerage  or  any 

other  charge. 

2nd.  There  would  be  a  great  saving  to  merchants  and  to  the 

world  in  the  expense  of  making  remittances  by  bills  of 

exchange  from  one  country  to  anoUier. 

drd.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  goods  in  one  country  could 

quote  their  prices  to  buyers  in  another  country,  almost  as 

readily  and  intelligibly  as  if  the  currencies  had  been  actually 

the  same. 

The  value  to  travellers  of  the  change  is  manifest  to  all  of  us,  but 

this  advantage  would  be  but  small  compared  to  either  of  the  others. 

The  advantage  of  the  harmonized  currencies  and  international 

coin  to  remitters  of  bills  of  exchange  would  be  very  great.      At 

present^  exchange  rises  and  falls  to  the  extent,  not  only  of  what 

will  cover  the  cost  of  remitting  gold  from  one  country  to  the  other, 

but  much  more,  so  as  sometimes  to  leave  a  considerable  profit  on  the 

gold  remittance  to  the  exchange  dealer.     The  efiect  of  our  having 

an  international  legal  tender  gold  coin  would  be,  that  the  cost  of 

remitting  gold  would  be  much  reduced,  and  that  would  be  the  limit 

of  the  expense,  for  there  would  no  longer  be  any  profits  to  be  made 

by  the  exchange  dealer,  and  paid  by  the  merchant.    The  operation 

having  now  become  simple,  in  fact,  merely  the  transference  of  a 

balance  in  gold  coin  from  one  bank  to  another  bank  across  the  fleas, 

where  it  is  received  for  exactly  the  same  value,  each  merchant  will 

do  it  for  himself,  when  the  rate  of  exchange  has  arrived  at  such  a 

point  that  it  is  cheaper  than  buying  bills  to  remit.     So  that  the 

variations  in  exchange  between  different  countries  would  be  very 

much  reduced,  would  be  limited,  in  fact,  to  the  actual  cost  of  carrying 

the  gold  coin  from  one  country  to  another.     The  gold  coin  of  one 

country  is  at  present  constantly  exported  to  another,  to  be  there 

sold  as  merchandise  for  the  value  of  the  metal,  at  considerable 

expense  in  brokerages  and  commissions,  and  often  to    be  melted 

down  and  re-coined,  so  as  to  impress  it  with  the  stamp  that  shall 

certify  its  value  to  the  people  of  the  new  country  in  which  it  has 

arrived — soon,  probably,  to  be  sent  back  to  the  country  it  came  from| 
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and  be  eubmitted  to  the  reverse  process.  But,  under  the  international 
union,  the  coins  will  be  already  properly  stamped  and  a  legal  tender, 
and  would  therefore  be  at  once  deposited  in  bank  at  their  actual 
value.  The  effect  would  be  to  set  at  liberty  a  large  part  of  the 
valuable  and  expensive  work  of  the  great  merchant-bankers  of  the 
world,  so  that  their  intellectual  abilities,  their  large  capitals,  and 
their  disciplined  clerks,  would  be  in  a  great  degree  set  free  to  do 
other  valuable  work  for  the  world. 

The  th\rd  advantage  to  the  world  of  an  international  coin  in 
making  perfectly  clear,  without  any  arithmetical  effort,  to  the  buyers 
in  one  country  the  prices  quoted  to  them  of  commodities  in  other 
countries,  would  be  enormous,  and  this  benefit  I  think  would  gretUy 
outweigh  the  two  others  put  together.  The  difficulty  and  trouble 
to  a  buyer  of  commodities  in  the  currency  of  one  country,  of 
knowing  what  they  will  cost  in  the  totally  different  currency  of 
another  country  to  which  he  proposes  to  export  them,  is  so  great, 
as  to  be  a  very  considerable  impediment  to  business,  and,  beyond 
a  question,  there  are  many  manufactures  which  a  merchant  of  this 
town  could  export  with  profit  to  himself  and  the  manufacturer, 
which  do  not  go  now  because  he  has  not  found  out  the  fact ;  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  this  ignorance  being  the  arithmetical  obscurity 
of  the  different  currencies.  If  our  exports  consisted  only  of  large 
articles,  such  as  iron,  coal,  and  cotton  twist,  doubtless  the  most 
accurate  calculation  would  be  made.  But  the  recollection  that  our 
exports  consist  in  large  part  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
different  manufactured  articles,  will  make  it  more  intelligible  and 
credible  when  I  say  that  I  believe  that  this  obstacle  io  trade  of 
different  currencies,  is  greater  than  that  of  different  languages,  and 
is  equal  in  its  effect  on  the  diminution  of  our  exports  to  an  import- 
ant amount  of  the  customs  duties  in  the  foreign  countries  to  which 
we  trade.  We  are  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
obtaining  a  reduction  in  tariff  on  even  a  few  articles  in  any  one 
country,  and  here,  if  I  am  right,  we  have  it  in  our  power,  by  a 
change  that  shall  at  the  same  time  be  a  convenience  to  ourselves, 
to  produce  an  effect  on  our  exports,  equal  to  that  from  a  reduction 
of  duties  on  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  in  all  countries  oi  the 
woild.  Will  not  this  free-trade-loving  country  think  such  a  result 
worth  some  trouble  at  the  outset  ? 

My  commercial  dealings  being  chiefly  with  the  United  States, 
a  country  in  which  I  have  passed  a  large  part  of  my  life,  it  is  the 
foreign  currency  with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  and  I  will  just  state 
the  harmony  that  would  be  produced  in  the  currencies  of  America 
and  Great  Britain  by  both  coming  in  to  the  proposed  change.  If  the 
five- dollar  gold  piece  and  the  sovereign  were  both  made  of  exactly 
the  same  intrinsic  value,  and  made  international  legal  tender  coins, 
the  dollar  would  be  exactly  4s.  English,  a  florin  would  be  half  a 
dollar,  and  Is.  a  quarter  of  a  dollar;  and  when  an  American  cus- 
tomer of  mine  should  examine  with  me  the  prices  of  1,000  Binning* 
k       ham  articles  which  we  submit  to  him,  he  would  read  off  the  prioeQ 
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almost  as  easily  and  intelligibly  to  him  as  if  they  were  in  his  own 
currency,  and  wiih  a  knowledge  all  the  time  that  he  was  absolutely 
right,  the  security  of  this  certainty  of  correctness  being  of  large 
value  as  well  as  the  saving  of  labour. 

Doubtless  the  method  of  quoting  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  would  be  altered  and  made  simple,  and 
I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this  international  coin  would  again 
have  the  effect  of  setting  at  liberty,  for  other  good  work,  a  numt)er 
'  of  the  clerks  in  all  the  ports  and  great  cities  of  the  world  now 
engaged  in  calculating  the  cost  of  imports. 

I  believe  that  England  would  derive  an  immense  benefit  from 
joining  this  international  monetary  union,  and  that  the  increased 
facility  in  her  transactions  would  increase  their  number  and  extent ; 
and  that  if  she  does  not  join  the  union  while  other  countries  now 
competing  with  us  for  business  do,  it  will  be  a  new  weight  added 
to  the  competition  which  she  finds,  in  truth,  heavy  enough  already,  and 
every  year  getting  heavier  without  any  addition  from  this  cause. 

I^ow,  I  will  say  a  word  as  to  the  inconvenience  we  should  suffer 
during  the  process  of  change,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  it. 
We  should  have  to  call  in  our  present  gold  coin  and  recoin  it^  so 
as  to  make  it  of  2d.  in  the  pound  less  value.  We  should  have  to 
make  this  new  coin  the  legal  tender  pound  after  an  appointed  day. 
It  would  have  to  be  enacted  that  while  all  new  contracts  should  be 
made  after  that  day  in  the  new  sovereign,  all  old  contracts  would 
have  to  be  satisfied  by  the  payment  of  the  new  coin  with  2d.  in  the 
pound  additional.  Our  national  debt  would  be  increased  of  course, 
both  principal  and  the  interest,  in  its  nominal  amount  by  2d. 
in  the  pound ;  but  it  would  not  be  increased  at  all  in  reality, 
or  in  its  burden  on  the  people.  When  recently  I  was  examined 
before  the  Roynl  Commission  on  **  international  currency,"  a  pres- 
sure of  questions  was  put  upon  me  with  the  view  of  eliciting 
answers  that  should  say  that,  as  Government,  like  all  other  debtors, 
would  have  to  pay  its  debts  with  2d.  in  the  pound  additional,  so  of 
course  it  must  collect  all  its  claims  in  the  same  way  to  have  the 
means  of  so  paying,  and  our  taxes  must  all  run  on  as  they  are 
with  2d.  in  the  pound  added  to  each,  which  would  be  perpetuating  a 
confusion,  and  would  no  doubt  be  a  very  inconvenient  state  of 
things.  I  do  not  think  there  need  be  any  difficulty  of  this  sort. 
The  very  improvement  in  the  trade  and  income  of  the  country 
resulting  from  adopting  the  wise  change  would  effect  a  good  deal  of 
the  needed  nominal  increase  in  the  product  of  our  taxes.  And,  too, 
the  elastic  increase  of  our  annual  income  from  its  various  sources  would 
soon  help  to  efface  the  2d.  Then  wo  must  remember  that  both 
expenditure  and  taxes,  the  income-tax  especially,  are  more  or  less 
adjusted  by  Parliament  every  year,  and  the  Legislature  would  have 
to  take  care  and  provide  for  the  2d.  So  I  think  while  Government 
and  ail  other  debtors  are  bound  to  pay  their  old  debts,  with  the 
addition  of  the  2d.,  that  the  tax-gatherer  must  be  content  to  con- 
sider bis  claims  arising  after  the  day  that  the  new  coin  is  issued  ^a^ 
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new  debts,  and  collect  them  for  the  existing  nominal  amount  in  th6 
new  coin,  depending  on  Parliament  to  make  up  any  deficiencj. 

The  difficulties  and  inconveniences  of  the  change  would  be  tem- 
porary, while  the  advantages  would  last  for  ever.  The  change,  too, 
is  in  the  right  direction  ;  and  the  experience  of  its  advantages,  and 
the  close  contact  it  will  create  with  other  better  monetary  systems 
than  our  own,  will  lead  us  on  to  further  improvements. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  give  us  the  large  advantage  of  the  bar* 
mony  of  our  currency  with  &e  great  international  monetaxy  union, 
would  be  this  one  international  coin,  the  new  sovereign  made 
slightly  less  in  value.  But  it  has  been  thought  that  it  might  be  an 
advantage  to  have  a  second  international  coin,  and  the  coin  that 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  great  countries  of  France  and  the 
United  States  is  one  that  in  my  opinion  would  be  the  best  for 
England.  I  advocate  a  second  international  gold  coin,  and  that 
this  should  be  a  gold  four-shilling  piece — a  double  florin— or 
Victoria,  if  we  should  so  decide  to  call  it  This  gold  coin  would 
have  the  Queen  of  England's  face  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse 
5  francs  1  dollar ;  and  it  would  be  legal  tender  in  those  coiintriefl  for 
these  respective  amounts. 

Now  while  I  would  not  be  delayed  in  the  very  important  matter 
of  coming  at  once  into  this  international  monetary  union  by  an 
effort  to  obtain  immediately  a  complete  system  of  decimal  currency 
for  England,  while  I  would  not  clog  this  good  that  I  believe  to  be 
now  in  our  reach  by  an  outcry  for  another  great  good  not  ao  imme- 
diately attainable,  I  would,  nevertheless,  in  endeavouring  to  adopt 
such  international  coins  as  might  be  just  what  we  want  for  the 
international  purpose  as  a  primary  consideration,  give  the  prefer- 
ence at  the  same  time  to  such  as  would  be  the  most  available  in 
future  for  a  decimal  currency  when  the  people  are  more  prepared 
for  the  decimal  system.  And  I  think  this  would  be  precisely  the 
best  step  to  lead  on  wisely  to  a  decimal  currency. 

The  20s.  and  the  4s.  gold  pieces,  both  international  l^al  tender 
coins,  would  give  us  a  choice  of  two  points  on  which  to  base  a 
decimal  system  ;  and  we  could  ultimately  adopt  that  one  which  our 
later  knowledge  acquired  in  frequent  contact  with  other  currencies 
in  the  international  union  might  point  out  to  be  best  And  I  believe 
that  we  should  in  the  end  fix  upon  the  4s.  piece  as  the  unit.  We 
should  then  just  simply  have  the  dollar  currency,  and  without  any 
change  we  should  have  in  use  a  series  of  coins  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  United  States  under  other  names.  The  sovereign,  half- 
sovereign,  four-shilling,  two-shilling,  one-shilling,  would  be  the  half- 
eagle,  quarter-eagle,  dollar,  half-dollar,  and  quarter-dollar  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  If  we  then  chose  to  adopt  the  dollar  decimal  system,  we 
could  do  so  simply  by  declaring  that  the  legal  change  for  this  48.  gold 
piece  was  100  halfpennies  and  not  96,  the  florin  60  and  not  48,  and 
the  shilling  26  and  not  24. 

It  would  be  quite  feasible,  immediately  after  that  declaration,  for 
any  man  to  keep  his  books  in  decimals  if  he  chose.     The  copper 
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coinage  would  not  need  re-coinage,  all  that  would  be  needed  would 
be  to  change  the  smaller  silver  coids.  Could  we  have  an  easier  road 
to  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  currency  ? 

If  the  United  States  alter  their  dollars  the  requisite  8 J  per  cent, 
Canada  will  immediately  do  the  same.  Mexico  and  all  the  dollar 
countries  will  follow.  The  dollar  is  the  most  extended  system  of  the 
world.  The  countries  in  which  it  prevails  happen  to  be  countries  with 
which  England  specially  trades.  I  believe  that  we  could  not  do  wiser 
than  slip  into  that  system  by  the  very  easy  process  I  have  indicated. 

The  smaliness  of  the  4s.  gold  piece  was  made  an  objection  by  our 
Commissioners  at  the  Paris  congress.  But  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
great  mistake,  it  is  no  disadvantage.  I  was  residing  in  the  United 
States  when  it  was  first  introduced  in  that  country.  It  was  gene* 
rally  objected  to  at  first  on  account  of  its  small  size,  but  this 
objection  rapidly  disappeared,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  all 
preferred  it  to  any  other  coin.  It  is  only  necessary  to  provide  a 
little  purse  to  keep  them  in,  and  the  gold  dollars  are  better  for  all 
ordinary  retail  use  than  any  other  coin;  they  are  as  light  coins  as  can 
be  for  their  value,  and  they  save  the  necessity  of  carrying  any  more 
than  a  very  small  amount  of  silver  change.  There  is,  too,  a  social 
reason  for  a  4s.  gold  piece  not  to  be  overlooked.  Mr.  Robert  Baker, 
the  Factory  Inspector,  a  gentleman  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  consideration  on  such  a  question,  has  for  many  years  been 
urging  on  Parliament  the  issue  of  this  very  coin  of  4s.  in  gold,  as 
sure  largely  to  promote  saving  among  the  working  classes.  The 
working  people,  he  says,  never  break  gold  if  they  can  help  it,  and 
4s.  in  a  single  gold  piece  they  would  take  care  of  when  they  would 
spend  four  single  shillings. 

Within  the  last  few  days  and  since  this  paper  was  written,  the 
Heport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  International  Coinage  has  been 
issued.  I  will  not  lengthen  my  paper  by  any  further  allusion  to  this 
report,  than  to  state  that  I  see  with  regret  that  the  Commissioners  do 
not  recommend  that  we  should  come  into  the  proposal  of  the  Paris 
conference  by  reducing  our  sovereign  to  the  value  of  26  francs. 
But  they  express  their  full  appreciation  of  the  great  advantage  to 
this  country  and  the  world  of  an  international  coinage,  and  that  they 
consider  that  advantage  would  be  very  much  greater  by  a  general 
adoption  of  the  same  complete  system  of  coinage  and  money  of 
account.  And  they  recommend  that  another  general  international 
conference  should  be  assembled  to  consider  the  whole  question. 

There  is  also  an  opinion  expressed  by  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,*  that  if  a  new  sovereign  were  coined  of  2d.  less 
value,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  require  old  debts  to  be  paid  by 
any  addition  to  the  coin,  provided  a  charge  for  seignorage  or  mintage 
of  1  per  cent.,  which  more  than  covers  the  2d.,  were  made.  This  is 
a  suggestion  worthy  of  the  closest  examination. 


*  Strongly  sustained  by  the  evidenoe  of  Colonel  Smith,  for  fourteen  years 
Kaster  of  toe  Mint  in  Madras. 
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ARBITBATION  AND   CONCILIATION.* 

In  what  manner  can  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  be  best  applied 
in  the  Settlement  of  Disputes  between  Employers  and 
Employed  f     By  A.  J.  MuNDELLA. 

DURING  the  forty-three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws,  the  artisans  of  this  conn  try 
have  largely  availed  themselves  of  the  right  to  combine.  That 
they  have  in  many  instances  abused  this  right  to  their  own  injury, 
and  to  the  injury  of  their  fellow-men,  cannot  be  disputed,  and  I  shall 
not  defend,  or  apologise  for  a  moment  for,  the  abuse.  I  regard  the  prin- 
ciple of  association  as  passing  through  the  first  stages  of  its  growth. 
Masters  and  workmen  being  free  to  combine,  wages  have  become  a 
matter  of  bargain  and  sale  between  them.  Let  us  inquire  .what  com- 
bination has  effected,  and  how  the  bargaining  has  been  conducted. 

Trades  unions  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  strength,  both  in  re- 
spect of  numbers  and  wealth,  since  1825.  It  is  calculated  that  these 
associations  number  fully  700,000  members  in  this  country.  Taking 
every  member  of  a  trades  union  as  representing  a  family  of  five  persons^ 
we  have  here  three  millions  and  a  half  of  the  industrial  classes 
of  this  country  with  these  organizations,  and  looking  to  them  to 
adjust  their  rate  of  wages,  to  assist  them  when  out  of  work,  to  aid 
them  in  sickness,  and  to  help  them  to  bury  their  dead.  The  influence 
of  these  societies  for  good  or  evil  is  immeasurable,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  overrate  it.  Whether,  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  a  blessing 
or  a  curse  is  at  this  time  a  question  of  grave  discussion.  For  my 
own  part,  I  venture  to  say  without  hesitation,  notwithstanding  their 
many  faults,  that  they  have  proved  beneficial  both  to  the  working 
classes  and  to  the  nation.  Contrast  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  with  that  of  the  artisans  and  mechanics  who  form  the 
staple  of  the  trades  unions,  and  I  think  any  lover  of  his  country 
will  prefer  the  mental  activity  and  progress  of  the  one,  even  with 
all  the  faults  of  trades  unionism,  to  the  stolid,  stagnant,  and 
depressed  condition  of  the  other.  I  know,  in  saying  this,  I  am 
treading  on  debateable  ground,  and  I  shall  be  told  that  increased 
wages  to  the  agricultural  labourer  means  dearer  beef,  and  mutton, 
and  bread.  I  venture,  however,  to  doubt  this.  Low-priced  labour 
is  not  always  cheap  labour,  and  any  one  who  has  witnessed  agricul- 
tural operations  in  the  West  of  England  will  agree  that  the  ill-paid 
and  ill-fed  labourer  of  those  parts  is  dearer  at  9s.  to  10s.  per  week, 
than  the  Nottinghamshiro  man  at  16s.,  or  the  sturdy  navvy  at 
25s.  I  believe,  and  I  will  even  say  I  hope,  that  we  shall 
hear  something  of  labourers'  unions  in  the  future,  which  would 
certainly  not  make  matters  worse  than  they  are.  The  present  posi- 
tion of  three  trade  societies  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  ability  and 
success  with  which  some  of  these  associations  are  conducted.  The 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  has  190  branches 

?■  ■  ■■■■■!■  I  .  .1  I     ^ 

*  For  Difloussion,  see  p.  575. 
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8,261  members,  an  income  of  £10,000  a  year,  and  a  reserve  fand 
of  about  £8,300.  The  Amalgamated  Engineers  has  308  branches, 
33,600  members,  an  income  of  £87,000  a  year,  and  a  reserve  fund 
of  £140,000.  The  Ironfounders  has  107  branches,  11,121  members, 
an  income  of  nearly  £30,000  a  year,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  £28,000. 
This  last  society  gives,  as  the  summary  of  its  expenditure,  for 
donations,  sick,  superannuation,  funerals,  accidents  for  nine  years, 
and  emigration  for  two  years  and  a  half,  £163,895  5s.  3d.  It  is 
true,  these  societies  are  amongst  the  most  flourishing  and  most 
intelligent.  They  are  also  governed  by  the  best  rules,  and  are 
most  conciliatory  in  their  dealings  with  employers. 

One  of  the  arguments  most  commonly  nsed  against  trades  unions 
is  that  they  give  the  workmen  an  advantage  over  their  employers,  as 
the  latter  rarely  or  never  combine.  This  is  a  fallacy  which  has  been 
frequently  exposed  by  political  economists,  and  which  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  examination.  The  master's  interest  is  to  buy  his  labour 
as  cheap  as  he  can,  as  it  is  the  workman's  to  sell  it  as  dear  as  be 
can :  and  although  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  combination  in 
the  master's  case  as  in  the  workman's,  as  the  master,  so  to  speak^ 
is  often  a  combination  in  himself,  yet  the  right  to  combine  is  as 
much  open  to  one  as  to  the  other.  Will  any  candid  man  maintain 
that  there  was  no  tacit  combination  in  Lancashire  or  Staffordshire, 
where,  in  one  case,  ihe  employers  of  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  men 
offered  a  uniform  reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  and,  in  the  other, 
of  ten  per  cent.,  to  come  into  operation  at  a  given  moment  ?  Let 
it  be  clearly  understood  that  I  do  not  complain  of  these  combina- 
tions, nor  do  I  dispute  the  necessity  for  reductions.  I  only  state 
the  facts  to  show  that  combination  is  not  all  on  one  side. 

How,  then,  let  us  inquire,  has  this  system  of  mutual  combination 
influenced  the  bargain  and  sale  of  labour  ?  The  want  of  some 
connecting  link  betwixt  masters  and  workmen — some  arrangement 
for  the  fHendly  bargain  and  sale  of  labour — has  resulted  in  those 
dreadful  strikes  and  lock-outs  which  have  disgraced  our  age  and 
country,  and  in  many  instances  disorganized  the  trade  by  which  both 
should  live  and  prosper.  Under  our  present  system,  struggle, 
suffering,  and  defeat — struggle,  suffering,  and  victory — fall  alter- 
nately to  the  lot  of  both  employers  and  employed ;  and  every  new 
defeat  and  every  new  victory  is  only  a  prelude  to  another  struggle 
when  the  opportune  moment  arrives.  The  influence  of  strikes  on  the 
minds  of  employers,  is  to  deaden  that  sympathy  which  ought  to  exist 
between  themselves  and  their  workmen ;  to  make  them  forget  that 
property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights  ;  to  produce  indifference 
to  suffering,  and  a  desire  for  retaliation  ;  and  the  common  country 
is  cursed  with  a  war  between  classes,  who,  instead  of  combining  to 
promote  each  other's  welfare,  and  to  secure  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  nation,  regard  each  other 
with  suspicion  and  distrust.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  it  was 
calculated  there  were  40,000  men  idle,  at  issue  with  their  masters 
on  the  question  of  wages.    In  neai'ly  every  instance  it  was  to  resist 
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a  reduction.  In  prosperous  times  these  men  had  forced  advances 
upon  their  masters,  to  which  the  latter  had  not  been  assenting 
parties.  In  turn,  they  strive  to  force  reductions  on  the  men,  to 
-which,  although  they  may  yield,  ihej  will  not  assent.  What  will 
these  men  do  when  prosperity  returns  ?  Strike,  to  bo  sure !  is  the 
natural  answer.  So  when  good  times  come,  and  they  should  be 
saving,  they  will  be  squandering  and  suffering.  When  the  employer 
should  bo  increasing  his  capital,  and  thereby  increase  his  power  to 
develop  his  business  and  employ  more  worlunen,  his  machinery  will 
be  idle,  his  capital  diminishing,  and  his  trade  going — whither  it  may 
never  return.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  some  better  means  should  be 
devised  to  arrive  at  the  market  value  of  wages  than  resort  to  such 
barbarous  expedients  as  these  f  "  Strikes  are  to  the  social  world  what 
wars  are  to  the  political  world.  They  become  crimes  unless  they  are 
prompted  by  absolute  necessity."  These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Greorge 
Odger,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  trades  unionists  of  this  country. 

The  idea  of  Courts  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  as  a  means  of 
settling  trade  disputes,  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  Such  Courts 
were  established  by  law  in  France  in  1806,  and  have  been,  with  some 
modifications,  continued  to  the  present  time,  under  the  name  of 
Conseih  des  Prudhommes.  Their  functions  extend  to  every  question 
that  can  arise  in  manufactures  and  trade,  except  that  of  fixing  a  rate 
of  wages,  which,  however,  when  agreed  upon  between  employer  and 
employed,  they  can  enforce.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
councils,  having  no  power  to  fix  a  rate  of  wages,  can  only  be 
appealed  to  for  the  termination  of  disputes ;  they  can  exercise  no 
influence  to  prevent  their  arising.  Also,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
the  right  of  combination  has  only  been  conceded  in  France  so  recently 
as  May,  1864. 

During  the  Session  of  1867,  a  Bill  was  introduced  in  Parliament  by 
Lord  St.  Leonard's  for  the  establishment  of  ^'  Equitable  Coundls  of 
Conciliation."  That  Bill  was  passed,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
statutes  of  the  realm.  But  while  I  wish  to  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  respect  and  veneration  of  a  nobleman  who  has  devoted  his 
declining  years  to  such  a  benevolent  and  patriotic  work,  I  confess  I 
do  not  anticipate  from  it  those  happy  results  for  which  its  author 
hopes.  So  far,  indeed,  as  the  scope  of  the  Act  admits  it  may  be 
useful,  but  only  in  the  same  degree  as  the  ConseiU  des  Prud^hommes^ 
for  it  is  specially  provided  that  nothing  in  the  Act  ^'  shall  authorize 
the  said  council  to  establish  a  rate  of  wages  or  price  of  workmanship 
at  which  the  workmen  shall  in  future  be  paid."  Its  action,  therefore, 
can  only  be  retrospective,  and  as  no  i*emedy  can  be  effectual  which 
does  not  provide  for  a  future  rate  of  wages,  and  as  such  future  rate 
must  entirely  depend  upon  the  mutual  agreement  of  masters  and 
workmen,  and  as  such  agreement  can  only  result  from  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  parties,  I  believe  that  it  is  not  to  legislation, 
but  to  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  both  that  we  most  look 
for  the  effectual  remedy. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  think  it  is  well  to  define  what  we 
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mean  by  <'  arbitration."  Arbitration  is  an  ambigaous  word.  ''  It 
may  mean,  and  properly  does  mean,  the  decision  of  a  lawsuit  by 
a  judge  chosen  by  the  parties  instead  of  being  appointed  by  the 
public.  It  may  also  mean  an  arrangement  for  open  and  friendly 
bargaining."  This  last  is  precisely  the  sense  in  which  we  use  it. 
And  let  me  here  say,  plainly,  that  I  have  no  faith  in  any  arbitration 
by  persons  uninformed  and  uninterested  in  the  particular  trade  they 
arbitrate  for.  Members  of  Parliament  or  persons  of  well-known 
philanthropy  may  sometimes  interpose  their  good  offices  in  a  dispute 
to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  but  arbitration,  to  be  effective 
in  preventing  disputes,  must  be  the  *^  result  of  a  system  of  open 
friendly  bargaining,  in  which  masters  and  men  may  meet  together 
and  talk  over  their  common  affairs,  openly  and  freely."  Engineers 
cannot  legislate  for  tailors,  nor  tailors  for  engineers ;  each  industry 
must  legislate  for  itself. 

I  proceed  to  trace,  without  further  comment,  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the   formation  of  the    Nottingham  Board,    and  to 
illustrate  its  operation  and  the  speciffc  advantages  derived  from  it. 
There  are  few  trades  that  have  been  so  fortunate  in  finding  a  lucid 
and  impartial  historian  as  the  machine-wrought  hosiery  and  lace 
manufactures.      During  the  past  year  Mr.  Felkin,  of  Nottingham, 
has  published  a  work  which  is  a  marvel  of  technical  knowledge 
and  historic  research.    But  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  the  relations 
existing  between  masters  and  workmen,  for  a  period  of  exactly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  formation  of  our  local  Board,  it 
is  a  history  of  contention,  lawlessness,  and  crime.     From  1710  to 
1820  frame-breaking,  rioting,  and  oulxages  against  person  and  pro- 
perty   were  of  constant  recurrence.    Special  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  passed  punishing  frame-breaking  with  death;  numbers  were 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  different  periods,  some  for  life,  and 
in   1816  six  suffered  the  penalty  of  death.     This  deplorable  state 
of  things  arose  from  two  causes — disputes  about  wages,  and  oppo- 
sition to  improved  machinery.     That  the  progress  of  these  improve- 
ments was  for  many  years  delayed  by  that  opposition  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  the  greatest  depression  and 
suffering  accrued  therefrom  to  the  hand-frame  knitters ;    and  the 
amendment  of  their  condition,  and  their  subsequent  elevation,  were 
only  effected  by  those  very  improvements  in  machinery  which  they 
had    blindly  and    persistently  done  all    in  their  power  to  retard. 
From  1820  to  1860  offences  against  person  and  property  diminished, 
but  combinations  were  better  organized,  and  strikes  increased.     The 
workmen,  too,  generally  regarded  their  employers  as  their  natural 
enemies,  and  the  cupidity  and  oppression  of  some  gave  too  much 
countenance  to  this  idea.     It  was  after  a  strike  of  ten  or  eleven 
weeks  in  the  wide-frame  branch,  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  that  the 
Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  originated.    This  was  the 
third  strike  in  the  same  branch  that  year.    It  occurred  immediately 
after  the  orders  for  the  American  fall  trade  were  taken,  and  when 
the  time  approached  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  none  had  been 
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manufactured.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  a  strike  in 
a  single  branch  only,  and  that  the  branches  not  on  strike  supported 
this  one  in  its  resistance.  The  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the 
manufacturers  were  very  great,  and  after  it  had  continued  for  many 
weeks,  they  assembled  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
bring  it  to  an  end.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  there 
were  but  two  courses  open — either  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the 
workmen,  or  to  stop  all  other  branches  of  the  manufacture,  and  to 
lock  up  the  factories  in  order  to  deprive  the  men  on  strike  of  the 
support  which  had  been  afforded  them.  Happily  there  were  some 
present  at  that  meeting  who,  wearied  with  the  constant  strife  and 
shocked  at  the  social  mischiefs  accruing  therefrom,  suggested  that 
conciliatory  means  should  be  tried,  and  that  one  effort  should  be 
made  to  end  once  and  for  ever  the  bitter  feuds  which  had  cha- 
racterised the  trade  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  After  much 
discussion  a  resolution  was  passed  and  a  handbill  issued,  inviting 
the  workmen  to  meet  the  masters,  and  endeavour  to  come  to  some 
arrangement  This  invitation  was  accepted,  long  discussions  fol- 
lowed, and  the  strike  was  settled  by  mutual  concession.  But  we  did 
more  than  this.  Determined  to  make  an  effort  to  prevent  difficul- 
ties in  the  future,  the  Conference  passed  the  following  resolution : — 

**It  is  further  agreed,  in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
strikes,  which  have  been  so  disastrous  to  employers  and  employed, 
and  to  protect  the  mutual  interests  of  master  and  workmen,  that 
a  Board  of  Arbitration  be  at  once  formed,  to  consist  of  six  manu- 
facturers and  six  operatives,  to  which  all  questions  relating  to  the 
wages  of  labour  shall  be  referred.  The  decision  of  the  said  Boaid 
to  be  final  and  binding  upon  all  parties." 

This  was  signed  by  both    parties.       The    workmen    proceeded 
immediately  to  elect  their  representatives  by  the  universal  sufirage 
of  the  members  of  their  trades  unions.     The  manufacturers  called 
a  general  meeting  of  their  own  body  and  elected  theirs.     The  num- 
ber finally  agreed  upon  was  nine  from  each  class,  and  on  the  3rd 
of  December,  1860,  these  eighteen  persons  met  together  to  carry 
out  the  proposed  scheme.     It  may  be  imagined  under  what  diffi* 
culties  our  first  deliberations  took  place.     There  were  no  rules  or 
precedents  to  guide  us.     Many  of  the  manufacturers,  and  many, 
too,  of  the  workmen,  regarded   the   scheme    with    suspicion    and 
distrust.     By  some  it  was  received  with  ridicule  and  sneers,  as  a  Uto- 
pian idea,  emanating  only  from  the  brains  of  sentimental  enthusiasts. 
Others  among  the  manufacturers  regarded  it  as  derogatory  to  their 
position  to  take  part  in  a  deliberative  assembly  in  which  workmen 
sat  together  with  masters   upon   terms    of    perfect  equality.      As 
however,  about  two-thirds  of  the  employers  were  induced  to  give 
it  a  trial,  and  as  the  more  intelligent  of  the  workmen  were  of  the 
same  mind,  we  persevered.     If,  in  endeavouring  to  carry  out  this 
novel  organization,  we  had  not  committed  some  mistakes,  it  would 
Lave  been  indeed  surprising  ;  but,  on  looking  back  upon  the  past 
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seven  years,  I  am  astonished  to  see  how  few  thej  have  been,  and 
what  a  rich  and  satis&ctory  harvest  we  have  reaped^as  the  fruits 
of  our  conciliatory  labours.  I  do  not  attribute  this  to  our  being 
wiser  than  our  neighbours.  I  do  not  say  that  the  rules  by  which 
we  have  been  governed  are  in  themselves  models  of  unerring  saga- 
city ;  but  I  do  say,  for  the  encouragement  of  all  those  who  desire 
to  achieve  the  like  happy  results,  that,  judging  from  past  experiencOi 
wherever  men  meet  together  with  the  honest  desire  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  and  to  do  justice  to  each  other,  a  good  understanding  is 
almost  sure  to  follow. 

At  our  first  meeting  a  president  and  vice-president  were  elected, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  rules.  With  mutual  courtesy, 
the  working  men  proposed  a  manufacturer  as  president,  and  the 
masters  a  workman  as  vice-president,  and  this  established  a  precedent 
which  has  ever  since  been  followed.  The  rules  were  produced  at  a 
subsequent  meeting,  and  they  have  remained  unaltered  to  this  time. 
They  are  exceedingly  simple  and  brief,  as  you  will  perceive.  You 
have  now  before  you  the  whole  machinery  that  has  guided  us.  I 
do,  not,  however,  wish  you  to  suppose  that  in  our  progress  we  have 
not  encountered  difficulties,  and,  as  I  said  before,  we  have  made  our 
mistakes;  but  having  steadily  kept  one  object  in  view — that  object, 
the  adjustment  of  all  questions  relating  to  wages  in  a  friendly  and 
amicable  spiiit — we  have  succeeded  in  conquering  them  all.  We 
have  had  instances  where  employers  have  acted  contrary  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Board,  and  two  where  workmen  have  refused  to 
accept  those  decisions  ;  but  the  steady  adherence  of  the  majority  of 
both  parties  to  our  decrees  has  always,  sooner  or  later,  brought  the 
recalcitrants  back  to  our  side ;  and  the  Nottingham  Board  now 
governs  the  hosiery  trade  of  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  and  the 
north  of  Leicesl^rshire,  including  Loughborough,  and  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  these  districts  cannot  be  less  than  60,000.  The 
number  employed  in  the  hosiery  and  lace  trades,  which  are  now 
under  the  same  system,  exceeds  100,000  persons.  And  now  to 
illustrulc  the  working  of  the  Board  in  detail.  The  articles  manu- 
factured in  the  hosiery  trade  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  varied 
in  character.  All  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece,  at  the  rate  of  so 
much  per  dozen.  From  time  immemorial  these  rates  have  been 
fixed  by  printed  statements,  and  the  battles  formerly  fought  were  as 
to  whether  masters  or  workmen  should  make  these  statements. 
Since  the  foundation  of  the  board,  all  variations  in  prices,  up  or 
down,  have  been  referred  to  it,  and  no  statement  is  considered 
legitimate  without  the  signature  of  its  members.  The  simple  fact 
is,  that  the  employers,  who  represent  the  buyers  of  labour,  and  the 
workmen,  who  represent  the  sellers  of  labour,  sit  down  together  and 
mutually  bargain  what  price  shall  be  paid  for  the  commodity.  It  is 
very  rare  that  the  price  originally  proposed  by  either  masters  or 
workmen  is  the  price  ultimately  agreed  to.  Some  alterations  or 
concessions  are  generally  made  on  both  sides,  and  the  price  once 
fixed  is  considered  mutually  binding.     In  order  that  the  trade  may 
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not  be  taken  bj  surprise,  that  manufacturers  may  finish  their  con« 
tracts  in  times  of  advance,  and  that  no  hasty  decisions  may  be  made 
against  either  party,  we  have  a  resolution  on  our  minute-b<>ok  that  a 
month*8  notice  shall  bo  given  before  any  change  of  prices  can  be 
discussed.  Owing  to  the  variable  character  of  the  trade,  small 
differences  and  disputes  are  constantly  arising.  Some  extra  work 
may  be  required  in  an  article  for  which  the  workmen  may  think  a 
shilling  would  be  a  proper  compensation,  while  the  manufiicturer  may 
regard  sixpence  as  sufficient. 

All  such  questions  are,  in  the  first  instance,  referred  to  a  committee 
of  inquiry,  and  are  generally  there  settled.     Should  the  committee 
not  be  able  to  agree,  however,  they  ai*e   finally  acyusted   by  the 
Board  itself.     When  a  question  has  been  fully  discussed,  and  we 
have  not  found  ourselves  unanimous,  we  have  always  said,  '*  Don't 
let  us  vote  ;  let  us  try  to  agree,'"  and  by  mutual  concessions  we 
have  never  left  a  meeting  without  having  first  agreed.      I  have 
heard  it  objected  that  workmen  would  shrink  from  stating  grievances 
against  their  employers  in  their  presence,  or  that  they  might  suffer 
from  doing  so.     I  will  answer  this  by  a  paragraph  from  a  report 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  board,  issued  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year.      ^'  Whenever  any  breach  of  economic  laws 
had  been  suggested  by  workmen  outside  the  board,  the  operative 
delegates  have  always  been  the  first  to  denounce  it     The  voices 
of  reason  and  humanity  have  invariably  had  due  weight  with  the 
delegates  of  both  sections.     And,  although  both  masters  and  work- 
men are  accustomed  to  express  their  opinion  of  each  other's  indivi- 
dual and  collective  acts  without  the  slightest  reserve,  no  manufac- 
turer or  workman  has  ever  been   known  to  suffer  from  the  free 
and  honest  expression  of  his  views."    My  experience  as  president 
of  this  board  for  nearly  eight  years  convinces  me  that  nothing  is 
more  conducive  to  the  success  of  a  trade,  and  the  growth  of  kindly 
feelings  amongst  all  parties  engaged  in  it,  than  the  existence  of 
such    a  representative  and    legislative    body   as  the  one   I  have 
described.     If  the  workmen  of  any  branch  conceive  that  they  have 
grievances  to  complain  of,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  represent- 
atives of  that  branch,  a  delegation  may  attend  the  board,  and  lay 
the  cose  before  it.     The  first  business  at  our  meetings  is  invariably 
to  receive  delegations.     They  retire  after  having  made  their  state- 
ments, and  the  board  proceeds  to  deliberate.     We  have  never  met 
without  settling  at   least  half-a-dozen   questions — some  important 
and  some  trivial,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  open,  would  produce 
irritation,  and  sometimes  lead  to  strikes.     The  levy  to  the  trades 
union,  which  averaged  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  week,  and  every  farthing 
of  which  went  in  fighting  the  masters,  is  now  only  Is.  a  year  ia 
several  of  the  unions,  for  the  needful  expenses  of  the  board  of 
arbitration,  the  payment  of  the  trade  secretary  and  the  delegates. 
The  balance  is  saved  to  the  workman,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  con- 
siderable advance  of  wages,  without  costing  the  master  or  the 
consumer  one  farthing.    But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  material 
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gain  to  all  classes,  the  moral  gain  has  been  beyond  all  computation. 
I  have  in  mj  possession  a  pile  of  handbills  and  posters,  from  which 
the  walls  and  workshops  of  the  three  counties  were  formerly  never 
free.  They  are  iiill  of  inflammatory  appeals  and  of  the  coarsest 
personalities,  and  some  of  thom  are  dated  only  a  week  or  two 
before  the  formation  of  our  board.  But  from  the  day  of  its  forma« 
tion  to  this  moment,  not  a  single  bill  of  any  kind  has  been  printed. 

The  Association  will  expect  me  to  give  some  account  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  principle  I  am  advocating  in  other  branches 
of  industry.  The  lace  trade,  which,  if  possible,  had  a  more  em- 
bittered past  than  the  hosiery  trade,  was  the  first  to  follow  our 
example.  They  adopted  our  rules,  with  the  difference  only  of 
appointing  a  retired  manufacturer,  of  great  probity  and  judgment, 
to  be  umpire  in  case  of  an  equal  vote,  and  they  have  worked 
through  a  busy  time  with  marvellous  success,  and  without  once 
requiring  the  services  of  the  referee.  Boards  are  established  at 
Leicester,  two  at  Bradford,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  in  Derby,  and 
several  other  places,  and  during  the  past  month  have  been  organized 
for  the  entire  Pottery  district,  for  various  trades  in  Manchester,  and 
for  the  building  trades  of  Exeter  and  Nottingham.  In  the  last  case 
the  representatives  of  the  employers  and  workmen,  in  submitting 
their  rules  for  revision,  informed  me  that  only  two  employers  out  of 
more  than  150  had  withheld  their  signature.  But  what  is  of  more 
importance,  ihQ  great  mining  associations  of  South  Lancashire,  South 
Yorkshire,  and  the  whole  of  Scotland,  have  given  in  their  adhesion 
to  this  principle,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  their  employers  and 
arrange  for  bringing  it  into  practical  operation.  Lord  Elcho,  the 
Earl  of  Lichfield,  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Conunission 
invited  me  two  months  ago  to  meet  a  number  of  the  largest  em- 
ployers and  leading  trades  unionists,  with  a  view  to  forming  an 
association  to  extend  voluntary  courts  of  arbitration  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  I  cannot  feel  sufiiciently  thankful  for  the  new  labourers 
who  have  come  into  the  field.  There  is  great  work  to  be  done,  and 
work  which  will  amply  repay  the  labour  and  self-sacrifice  it  demands. 
My  paper  would  be  incomplete  if  I  omitted  to  acknowledge  the  great 
exertions  of  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle,  who  has  for  three  or  four  years 
worked  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  great  success.  He  has 
established  courts  at  Wolverhampton,  Leeds,  and  various  other 
places,  on  a  similar  principle  to  those  I  have  been  describing, 
except  that  he  avails  himself  of  the  provisions  of  the  13th  section 
of  the  6th  of  George  FV.,  cap.  96,  which  gives  powers  to  enforce 
the  decisions  of  Courts  of  Arbitration.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  our  plan  is  better  than  his,  but  having  worked  for  eight  years 
without  having  felt  the  need  for  the  compulsory  clause,  my  sym- 
pathies are  in  favour  of  the  voluntary  system,  more  especially  as  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Kettle  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
in  a  single  instance  to  compulsion ;  and  I  fear  if  it  were  resorted  to, 
it  would  tend  to  destroy  that  harmonious  feeling  which  the  working 
of  our  plan  has  induced*    I  have  had  great  opportunities  of  investi- 
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gating  the  origin  of  strikes,  and  I  have  remarked  how  frequently 
they  arise  from  mere  misunderstandings,  where  hardly  any  money 
value  is  involved  on  either  side.  Sometimes  it  is  the  unconth  and 
dictatorial  manner  in  which  a  reasonable  demand  has  been  made, 
and  at  others,  the  arbitrary  refusal  to  listen  to  a  courteous  request, 
which  has  involved  the  parties  in  contention,  and  once  in  the  heat 
of  conflict  the  matter  in  dispute  is  forgotten  in  the  strife  for  mastery. 
All  this,  however,  is  avoided  where  a  properly  constituted  body 
meets  at  stated  intervals  to  exchange  ideas  in  friendly  and  courteous 
intercourse.  In  conclusion,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  I 
^dvocate  arbitration  to  the  exclusion  of  other  remedial  measures, 
such  as  co-operation  and  industrial  partnerships.  I  only  urge  that 
before  these  can  be  adopted  a  good  understanding  must  have  been 
brought  about  between  masters  and  men,  and  that  arbitration  may 
be  introduced  where  they  are  difficult  or  impracticable. 


On  the  Same.    By  William  Gilliveb. 

BEFORE  attempting  to  give  an  answer  I  think  it  is  quite  neces- 
sary I  should  be  sure  I  thoroughly  understand  the  question.  It 
appears  to  me  to  contain  two  subjects,  which  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  work  together  most  harmoniously  and  with  very 
groat  benefit,  but  which  may  under  other  conditions  become  entirely 
antagonistic  to  each  other.  I  think  the  question  would  be  a  little 
simplified  if  the  two  words  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  were  to 
change  places,  because  where  a  dispute  has  been  entered  upon, 
conciliation  may,  and  doubtless  will  in  the  cud,  lead  to  a  settlement 
of  doubtful  points  by  means  of  arbitration ;  but  if  arbitration  be 
taken  as  the  first  step  to  a  settlement,  it  is  just  likely  it  would 
make  a  reconciliation  between  the  disputing  parties  an  utter 
impossibility  until  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  had  been  set  aside. 
Again,  if  arbitration  be  made  the  first  means  to  such  an  end,  it 
must  be  compulsory ;  and  I  most  decidedly  object  to  that,  for 
however  feasible  it  may  appear  in  theo.-y  it  would  be  found  to  be 
unsound  in  practice.  It  would  create  a  disorder  worse  than  the 
disease  it  was  intended  to  cure  ;  and  as  I  should  offer  every  opposi- 
tion in  my  power  to  the  introduction  of  any  law  enforcing  the 
settlement  of  these  disputes  by  such  means^  I  am  desirous  it  may 
be  clearly  understood  I  take  the  word  in  the  question  to  mean  that 
kind  of  arbitration  to  which  both  disputants  shall  bo  free  and 
willing  parties.  Having  thus  pointed  out  my  acceptance  of  the 
terms,  and  believing  that  arbitration  must  succeed  conciliation,  I 
will  at  once  proceed  to  the  latter. 

The  application  of  conciliation  in  Uie  settiement  of  these  disputes, 
will,  at  the  present  time,  be  attended  with  much  trouble  and  some 
difficulty,  because  when  a  strike  or  lock-out  is  once  entered  upon, 
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a  considerable  amonnt  of  animosity  is  often  displayed  on  both  sides, 
and  if  it  were  possible  or  allowable  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
the  causes  that  produce  these  unhappy  quarrels,  we  should  find  as  a 
general  result,  that  they  arise  from  an  absence  of  those  feelings  of 
generous  consideration  for  the  rights  of  each  other,  which  should 
guide  both  sides  in  their  transactions,  especially  where  the  interests 
of  both  are  so  closely  bound  together,  and  which  feelings  must  be 
recalled  into  existence,  and  acted  upon,  if  settlements  are  to  be 
satisfactory  or  permanent. 

There  are  some  cases  in  different  trades  where  the  peaceful 
principle  of  conciliation  seems  to  be  so  well  understood  by  both 
employers  and  employed  that  a  strike  very  rarely  occurs.  The 
spirit  of  reason  is  brought  by  them  to  bear  upon  the  matter  in  differ* 
ence,  and  if  a  settlement  cannot  be  arrived  at  by  any  other  means, 
arbitration  is  called  in  to  decide  the  point  for  the  time,  and  they 
work  on  together,  leaving  a  precedent  to  be  pointed  at  in  future,  if 
any  dispute  should  arise.  This  is  the  simplest,  truest,  and  safest 
method  of  settling  these  disputes,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  motivo 
power  which  conduces  to  such  is  voluntary,  and  comes  from  within. 
These  cases  will  be  found  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  with  which  it 
is  more  necessary  to  deal ;  but  even  with  these  there  will  always  bo  a 
liability  to  risk,  for  changes  must  go  on,  and  it  is  when  these  arc  found 
to  be  necessary  that  the  danger  appears.  There  are  other  cases  where 
both  sides  will  object  to  interference,  and  show  for  the  time  a  determi- 
nation  to  fight  it  out.  With  these  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  deal, 
and  might  require  repeated  efforts.  And  there  are  those  cases  where 
there  appears  a  determination  on  one  side  or  the  other  not  to  make 
or  allow  any  effort  for  a  peaceful  settlement  to  come  from  any  source. 
I  will  not  stay  to  question  the  folly  of  such  determinations ;  they 
depend  very  much,  of  course,  upon  the  prospects  of  success  that  lie 
before  those  who  entertain  them.  They  nevertheless  prove  the 
difficulties  that  are  likely  to  be  met  with. 

Now  it  is  evident  in  cases  like  these  latter,  that  concQiation,  if  it 
could  by  any  means  be  made  acceptable  to  both  sides,  might  be 
applied  with  advantage,  but  the  question  arises,  by  whom  shall  it 
be  offered?  If  it  come  from  labour's  side,  capital  will  very  naturally 
demur,  and  if  from  the  employer's  side  the  workmen  will  just  as 
natursdly  do  the  same ;  hence  it  will  bo  necessary  to  bring  some 
independent  kind  of  machinery  into  action,  to  which  neither  side  can 
reasonably  object^  and  it  must  be  so  composed  that  each  side  in  the 
dispute  will  feel  they  can  act  with  perfect  freedom,  or  they  will  not 
be  found  prepared  to  act  at  all.  To  provide  this  machinery  may 
appear  a  somewhat  difficult  task,  but  if  men  are  really  in  earnest  in 
their  desire  to  furnish  some  means  to  accomplish  this  very  desirable 
end,  it  may  be  got  over.  It  will  require  an  organization,  represent* 
iDg  as  nearly,  and  as  equally  as  possible,  the  same  elements  as  those 
concerned  in  the  dispute.  To  form  this  organization,  with  any 
chance  of  its  succeeding  in  accomplishing  the  end  desired,  capital  and 
labour  must  for  the  time  meet  on  terms  of  the  most  perfect  equality, 
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and  work  together  for  tlie  good  of  the  cause  in  hand.  Its  operations 
must  be  of  a  voluntary  character,  and  open  to  all  criticism,  as  other 
public  bodies,  or  its  influence  will  be  lost  upon  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  materials  for  such  machinery  may  very  well  be  found  in  our 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Trades'  Councils.  The  former  is  an 
organization  not  directly  connected  with  any  trade  as  employers, 
though  it  may  include  such  amongst  its  members,  but  which  from 
its  trading  and  business  connections  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  on  the 
side  of  capital.  The  latter  is  also  a  body  not  connected  with  this  or 
that  trade  in  particular,  but  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  trades, 
whether  connected  with  it  or  not,  to  be  a  purely  working  man's 
organization,  and  its  objects  being  to  watch  and  assist  every  move- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  operative  class  will  justly  entitle  it  to 
be  considered  on  the  side  of  labour.  From  each  of  these  sources 
might  be  drawn  an  equal  number,  say  six,  more  or  less  as  might  be 
found  desirable.  The  body  so  formed,  I  would  call  a  Board  or  a 
Council  of  Conciliation,  which  might  best  please  the  founders  of  it* 
The  word  '*  court "  I  object  to,  because  I  am  opposed  to  compulsion, 
and  that  word  generally  signifies  a  power  of  enforcement. 

I  have  chosen  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Trades'  Council 
to  furnish  the  materials  for  this  board,  because  I  know  of  no  other 
means  of  getting  it  that  would  be  so  likely  to  make  it  acceptable  to 
both  parties.  The  former  has  shown  its  willingness  to  act  in  such 
a  matter,  and  it  will  be  found  on  the  programme  of  the  latter  as  one 
of  the  objects  in  view  when  it  w&s  first  established.  Indeed,  I  hope 
the  nucleus  is  already  formed  for  such  a  board  for  Birmingham.  I 
speak  of  a  temporary  committee  which  was  formed  by  the  bodies 
referred  to  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  during 
the  present  summer,  to  try  and  assist  the  master  builders  and  the 
stonemasons  to  a  settlement  of  their  dispute,  and  which  I  think 
might  have  been  more  successful  had  it  been  organized  previously 
on  the  plan  I  am  about  to  propose,  because  it  would  most  likely 
have  caught  them  up  before  hostilities  had  actually  commenced. 
This  board  might  be  appointed  at  once  (if  the  parties  be  willing  to 
act),  to  meet  and  arrange  all  matters  of  detail  and  order,  to  be  in 
readiness  for  any  case  that  may  arise.  Its  meetings  should  be  held 
periodically,  consideration  being  had  for  the  convenience  of  both 
sides  of  the  board.  This  would  give  members  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  each  other,  and  inquiries  might  be  made  as  to  whether 
danger  existed  in  any  quarter.  To  make  the  board  as  open  and 
free  of  access  as  possible  to  all,  and  both  sides  in  any  dispute,  two 
of  its  members  should  be  appointed  to  receive  communications  from 
either  side  in  cases  of  appeals  for  advice  or  interference.  One  of 
these  should  be  selected  from  the  side  in  the  interest  of  labour, 
the  other  from  the  side  in  the  interest  of  capital.  I  would  pro- 
vide this  means  of  access  for  this  simple  reason:  as  a  workiDg 
man  I  would  rather  communicate  any  desire  or  information  to  a 
fellow  working  man  upon  that  board,  than  I  would  to  one  npoo 
that  side  where  I  should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  sympathies  llo 
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with  those  who  were  opposed  to  me.  The  same  rale  will  just  as 
naturally  apply  to  the  employers'  side.  These  members  might  very 
properly  be  made  the  chairmen  of  the  board.  There  should  be  two, 
one  from  each  party  composing  it,  and  a  change  from  chair  to  chair 
might  sometimes  be  desirable  ;  but  this  is  matter  of  detail  which 
may  be  left  for  the  board  to  settle.  A  secretary  independent  of 
both  sides  should  be  appointed  by  the  board,  to  carry  out  its  resolu- 
tions and  orders,  and  to  act  under  the  instructions  of  the  chairman 
in  calling  meetings  only,  and  in  case  the  board  should  be  equally 
divided  upon  any  question  before  it,  no  further  step  should  be  taken 
until  some  future  time.  To  carry  out  the  objects  of  such  a  board, 
any  member  perceiving  difficulties  arising  in  any  quarter,  might 
communicate  to  his  chairman  the  facts  he  had  gathered,  who  should 
consult  with  the  other  chairman,  and  arrange  for  a  meeting  as  they 
might  think  most  desirable  and  convenient,  to  consider  whether  any 
and  what  steps  were  most  needful  in  such  a  case.  Such  a  board 
should  not  wait  for  any  appeal  or  solicitation  from  either  side,  or 
till  disputes  have  broken  out  into  open  strife  before  it  takes  action, 
but  where  there  is  any  appearance  of  real  danger,  there  its  efforts 
should  be  directed,  as  much  to  prevent  as  to  settle  differences  that 
may  have  arisen. 

The  course  I  should  be  in  favour  of  the  board  pursuing  would 
be  the  same  as  the  one  adopted  by  the  committee  referred  to, 
namely,  to  issue  to  the  parties  disputing  candid  invitations  to 
appoint  an  equal  number  each,  to  meet  together  to  examine  well, 
in  the  presence  of  each  other  and  of  the  members  of  the  board,  the 
real  matter  in  dispute.  This  examination  would  often  bring  the 
points  in  difference  into  such  narrow  compass  that  they  would  be 
easily  swept  away,  or  some  quiet  means  of  deciding  them  adopted. 
It  might  be  arbitration,  or  mutual  concession,  which  would  be  still 
more  agreeable,  and  might  lay  the  foundation  for  a  better  under- 
standing in  future  time. 

The  great  difficulty  working  men  experience  is  in  getting 
employers  to  meet  them  in  fair  dispassionate  reasoning  upon  matters 
in  dispute ;  and  oftentimes  a  serious  strike  will  result  over  a  little 
point,  which  might  be  given  up  by  either  party  without  much  loss 
or  inconvenience,  if  reason  and  common  sense  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  And  I  feel  sure  that  these  latter  must  be  brought 
before  a  board  such  as  I  have  pointed  out,  or  the  meeting  would  be 
adjourned,  and  the  party  pursuing  a  course  opposed  to  them  would 
not  appear  in  the  most  advantageous  light  before  the  public  eye. 
The  knowledge  that  such  a  board  was  in  existence,  that  all  dis- 
putants were  liable  to  be  called  before  it^  and  that  one  side  declining 
the  invitation  would  not  prevent  the  other  side  being  heard,  would 
prevent  many  a  trifling  dispute  from  becoming  a  real  strike.  It 
would  cause  the  disputing  parties  to  examine  their  matters  closely, 
and  try  conciliation,  arbitration,  or  some  other  peaceful  means  before 
they  rushed  into  such  a  perilous  alternative  as  that  of  having  astrikci 
for  there  are  many  instances  that  would  not  bear  scrutiny. 
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The  board  should  have  no  power  to  decide  anything,  anlesa  at  the 
request  of  both  parties  concerned  ;  but  its  opinion,  which  might  be 
freely  expressed  upon  matters  brought  before  it,  would  do  much  to 
lead  the  public  to  a  true  appreciation  of  the  conduct  of  thoae  engaged. 
It  would  also  give  confidence  to  those,  employers  and  employed,  who 
have  adopted  a  rational  means  of  making  their  arrangements,  and  no 
doubt  others  would  be  induced  to  follow  such  worthy  examples. 

In  case  the  board  should  be  required  to  take  action  in  any 
matter  relating  to  a  dispute  in  which  any  of  its  members  were 
concerned  as  employers  or  employed,  such  member  or  members 
should  retire  from  the  board  for  the  time  being,  with  an  equal  number 
from  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  keep  it  equal  in  its  proportions  of 
representatives,  and  to  free  it  from  any  appearance  of  one-sidedness 
or  partiality. 

The  means  necessary  to  bear  the  expenses  of  such  a  board  may 
not  be  very  great,  but  they  must  not  be  entirely  forgotten.  If 
working  men  are  to  take  part  in  a  movement  of  this  kind,  which  they 
must  do  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  they  must  feel  that  they  are  taking 
their  part  as  independent  men,  having  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities;  and  to  secure  this  feeling,  the  working 
expenses  must  be  kept  down  as  low  as  possible  with  consistency, 
because  the  resources  that  working  men  have  at  their  command  for 
purposes  of  this  kind  are  very  limited,  and  have  to  be  handled  with 
care.  All  its  members  would  doubtless  be  found  willing  to  render 
service  gratuitously,  but  a  provision  must  be  made  for  the  secretary, 
postage,  stationery,  etc.,  and  wc  must,  of  course,  look  to  the  two 
parties  forming  the  board  to  supply  the  means.  There  is,  however, 
one  other  source,  from  which  assistance  might  possibly  come  with  a 
fair  grace,  and  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  independent 
feelings  of  the  mefnbers  of  such  a  board.  It  might  be  lefb  open  for 
any  party,  whether  employers  or  employed  who,  considered  they  had 
received  any  benefit  or  assistance  in  any  shape,  to  make  a  voluntary 
offering  to  assist  in  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  management. 

Then  there  is  the  time  for  holding  its  meetings.  I  rather  fear  that, 
upon  this  point,  a  little  difficulty  may  present  itself,  because  the  time 
of  a  working  man  is  not  oflen  at  his  disposal  during  the  regular 
hours  of  labour,  and,  however  willing  he  may  be  to  make  a  sacrifice 
and  leave  his  work  for  such  a  purpose,  he  may  not  be  able,  for  numy 
reasons  caused  by  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control. 
Hence,  if  a  board  of  such  a  nature  be  formed,  it  will  bo  requisite  for 
the  other  side  to  view  this  matter  in  the  most  kindly  and  considerate 
light. 

Some  will,  doubtless,  say — Why  not  invite  the  employers  as  a  body 
to  come  forward  and  assist  in  the  formation  of  this  board  instead  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce?  I  should  see  no  objection  to  this 
course  ;  I  should  rather  desire  it,  if  employers .  would  organize 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  a  measure.  This 
cannot  well  be  expected  of  them,  as  many,  and  especially  where  these 
disputes  arise  most  frequently,  will  not  countenance  union  at  all  in 
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any  active  form,  and  some  of  the  worst  struggles  between  capital  and 
labour  have  been  entered  into  as  a  punishment  upon  men  for  united 
effort  on  their  part.  Thus  thero  appeats  little  hope  at  present  of 
bringing  employers  up  to  such  a  point  of  open  and  active  organiza- 
tion as  will  enable  them  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  such  a 
board.  Seeing  this,  I  have  endeavoured  to  select  a  body  which  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  employers*  that  can  be  found.  If  it  were 
possible  I  should  prefer  that  the  employers  and  employed  in  each 
trade  should  form  these  boards  for  their  own  comfort  and  conve- 
nience ;  yet  so  long  as  a  spirit  of  aversion  to  union  is  displayed  by 
one  side  against  the  other,  so  long  will  this  remain  impossible  ;  but 
where  these  kind  of  conciliatory  movements  have  been  entered  into, 
this  board  should  not  interfere,  unless  called  upon  to  do  so,  but  should 
at  all  times  use  its  influence  to  extend  the  principle  to  trades  where 
at  present  it  seems  but  little  understood. 

I  am  aware  it  will  take  time  to  establish  the  influence  of  a  board 
like  this,  but  much  will  depend  upon  the  attention  and  perseverance  of 
its  members,  and  their  determination  to  treat  all  with  the  same 
kindness  and  consideration ;  for  if  it  should  appear  that  the  disputants 
on  either  side  have  not  received  due  attention,  however  insignificant 
their  case  may  be,  faith  will  be  lost  on  both  sides,  and  the  etfortfi  of 
the  board  will  end  in  failure. 

This  is  the  only  manner  in  which  arbitration  and  conciliation  can 
be  applied  in  the  settlement  of  the  majority  of  disputes  as  they  now 
exist  with  any  probability  of  success ;  for  in  the  consideration  of 
matters  like  these,  it  is  necessary  we  should  remember  that  all 
questions  have  two  sides ;  that  each  has  an  equal  light  to  full 
and  fair  consideration,  and  that  if  one  party  force  agreements  upon 
another  the  latter  becomes  a  slave,  and  will  rebel  the  first  time 
an  opportunity  is  afforded.  But  if  a  time  should  come  when  it  will  be 
possible  to  teach  capital  and  labour  that  their  truly  progressive  posi- 
tion is  one  of  peace  and  haimony,  enjoying  together  the  fruits  of  their 
joint  exertions,  then  will  begin  to  disappear  these  unhappy  disputes, 
and  in  their  place  will  arise  a  purer  conception  of  what  is  necessary 
for  the  general  advancement  and  well-being  of  each  other,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  great  human  family,  which  is,  after  all,  the  truest 
sign  of  a  nation's  prosperity. 
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The  Social  Results  of  the  Employment  of  Girls  and  Women  in 
Factories  and  Workshops.     By  R.  Smith  Bakeb. 

THE  social  results  of  the  employment  of  females  in  factories  and 
•  workshops   is  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest,  not  only  to 
localities,  but  to  nations.     So  much  so  is  it,  that  it  formed  a  part  of 
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"  a  new  and  distinct  order  of  Rewards  ^  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1867,  suggested  in  these  terms,  viz., — "The  following  pointo  will 
not  be  less  worthy  of  consideration.  Habits  of  life  which  admit  of 
the  mothers  of  families  remaining  at  home ;  and  measures  taken  to 
protect  young  girls,  the  condition  of  whose  employment  necessitates 
their  leaving  home/' 

This  subject  may  well,  therefore,  command  the  attention  of  this 
Association,  and  particularly  in  a  district  where  the  employment  of 
females  from  home  so  greatly  prevails. 

In  almost  all  civilized  countries  there  are  factories  and  workshops 
where  labour  is  associated.  The  history  of  its  daily  routine,  with 
few  exceptions,  would  present  us  with  the  same  general  results, 
varying  only  by  national  or  local  habits,  or  the  measures  taken  by 
Governments  to  limit  the  hours  of  work,  where  human  labour  and 
mechanical  power  are  the  competitors  for  endurance. 

I  do  not  purpose,  however,  in  this  paper,  which  must  necessarily 
be  brief  in  consequence  of  other  officisd  engagements  whilst  pre- 
paring it,  to  lead  the  society  over  so  wide  a  domain  as  civilization. 
My  present  ability  extends  no  further  than  to  a  mere  introduction 
of  the  subject  to  a  discussion,  from  which  I  hope  we  may  all  derive 
profit;  and  to  the  endeavour  to  interest  others  in  wants  and 
necessities  which  yet  exist,  lie  very  near  to  all  our  doors,  and  are 
not  very  far,  therefore,  to  seek,  and  demand  remedial  measures  as 
urgently,  if  not  more  urgently,  than  many  of  the  schemes  planned 
for  the  welfare  of  the  human  family. 

The  results  arising  from  associated  labour  on  the  minds,  the 
morals,  and  the  domestic  condition  of  the  workers,  are  the  same 
perhaps  everywhere,  except  at  Lowell,  in  America,  which  is  an 
institution  per  se ;  and  if  so,  we  shall  be  able  to  apply  our  argu- 
ments to  them  in  a  general,  and  not  in  an  individual  sense.  And 
it  will  be  better  thus;  for  I  am  afraid,  though  we  may  be  in  advance 
of  other  nations  in  regulating  by  law  labour  of  this  character,  and 
may  have  got  rid  of  most  of  the  physical  deformities  occasioned  by 
long  hours  or  peculiarity  of  position  during  work,  or  both  in  com- 
bination, we  have  not  divested  ourselves  of  the  mental  deformities 
arising  from,  and  the  criminality,  indeed,  of,  employing  children  of 
very  tender  years,  without  due  regard  to  their  physical  power,  their 
sex,  their  natural  poverty  of  constitution,  nor  to  the  dangers  of  those 
utterly  evil  associations  to  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  become 
subjected.  Neither  have  we  yet  sufficiently  enlarged  views  on  that 
greatest  necessity  of  all,  especially  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
employment,  namely,  the  means  and  furtherance  of  a  well-directed 
education  among  the  poorest  of  them,  without  which  all  that 
physical  science  or  social  science  can  do  will  be  unavailing. 

Let  us,  however,  on  this  occasion  narrow  our  inquiries  to  the 
employment  of  females  only,  in  our  factories  and  workshops, 
for  that  is  the  question  before  the  society ;  and  to  do  this  we  must 
commence  with  an  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  probable  numbers 
employed  within  the  curtilages  of  such  places. 
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By  the  last  quinquennial  census  of  factories,  taken  in  1861,  the 
total  number  of  persons  employed  in  any  kind  of  textile  labour 
known  to  the  law,  amounted  to  775,534, — 

Of  whom 467,261  were  females. 

In  1864,  in  the  earthenware  and  other  works 

there  were  about  .         •        •         .-    20,000  females. 

In  works  under  the  Factory  Acts  Extension 

Act,  1867,  judging  by  my  own  division, 

there  are  about 130,000       „ 

As  an  estimate,  in  workshops,  there  may  be 

also 130,000       „ 


Making  a  total  of        .  747,261       „ 


This  number  may  be  more— it  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  less ;  and 
as  none  of  these  females  can  be  employed  whilst  under  eight  years 
of  age,  the  period  of  life  when  the  great  danger  of  infantile  diseases 
is  over,  we  seem  at  liberty  to  assume  that,  in  these  figures  we  have, 
sooner  or  later,  the  homes  of  as  many  of  the  working  classes  as 
they  represent,  and  with  that  a  comparative  view  of  the  good  or 
evil  of  the  society  of  which  they  may  constitute  a  part  We  can 
thus  conclude  how  important  is  the  question  which  social  science  has 
had  submitted  to  it. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  first  person  to  discern  and  to 
attempt  to  remedy  the  evils  of  associated  labour,  was  a  factory 
occupier. 

Nobody  could  personally  have  known  them  better  than  the  first 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  he,  being  in  Parliament,  had  a  better  oppor* 
tunity  afibrded  him  than  anybody  else  of  initiating  the  kind  of 
legislation  needful  to  antagonize  them,  without  interfering  with  the 
power  and  progress  of  production.  Thus  the  Act  brought  in  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  June,  1802,  comprehended  such  clauses  as  were 
directly  applicable  to  the  circumstances  with  which  he  had  to  deaL 
The  preamble  states : — ''  Whereas  it  hath  become  a  practice  of  latOf 
in  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  to  employ  a  great  number  of  male  and 
female  apprentices  and  other  persons  in  the  same  building,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  certain  regulations  are  become  necessary  to 
preserve  the  health  and  morals  of  such  apprentices  and  other 
persons.''  We  can  thus  perceive  that  the  evils  of  associated  labour 
had  thus  early  begun  to  manifest  themselves;  and,  looking  at  the 
number  of  female  emplat/Ss  now,  how  small  the  scale  of  those  evils 
must  have  been  for  which  he  legislated,  to  that  which  attracts  our 
attention  in  1868  I 

Let  us  examine  into  his  remedy : — It  was  enacted  that— - 

1.  The  apprentices  were  to  be  supplied  with  one  new  suit  of 
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clothiDg  every  year,  with  suitable  linen,  stockings^  hais^  and 
shoes. 

2.  They  were  not  to  be  compelled  to  work  more  than  twelve 
hours  a  day,  exclusive  of  meal  times. 

3.  They  were  to  be  instructed,  in  some  part  of  every  working 
day  for  the  first  four  years  of  such  apprenticeship,  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  in  either  of  them,  by  some  discreet 
person  to  be  provided  and  paid  for  by  the  employer. 

4.  The  sleeping  apartments  for  the  sexes  were  to  be  distinct 
and  separate. 

5.  They  were  to  be  instructed  and  examined  every  Sunday  in 
the  Christian  religion  for  an  hour  at  least,  by  some  person  to 
be  provided  and  paid  for  by  the  occupier ;  to  be  taken  once  a 
year  to  be  examined  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish ;  to  be 
confirmed  after  fourteen  years  of  age;  and,  having  attained 
eighteen  years  of  age,  to  be  taken  to  the  sacrament;  and, 
finally,  once  a  month  they  were  to  attend  divine  service  at 
the  nearest  place  of  worship;  and  if  the  master  or  mistress 
was  unable  to  attend  with  them,  divine  service  was  to  be 
performed  in  some  room  attached  to  the  factory. 

We  must  not  be  tempted  to  speculate  on  what  might  possibly  be 
said  to  these  propositions  in  our  day.  They  convey  to  us  someUiing 
of  the  domestic  history  of  1802,  and  are  so  far,  but  only  so  far, 
interesting.  These  "  clothes  "  were  doubtless  homely  "  linsey "  or 
**  woolsey."  The  caps  worn  by  the  girls  would  be  in  all  probability 
such  as  we  occasionally  see  now-a-days  on  the  heads  of  charity 
children.  The  hats  would  be  "  wide-awakes,"  of  felt,  somewhat  of 
coarser  texture  than  those  to  which  we  have  returned;  and  the  shoes 
would  be,  unquestionably,  not  fastened  by  the  sewing  machine,  nor 
put  together  in  a  few  moments  with  copper  rivets,  but  by  **  here  and 
there  a  brag,"  heavy  enough  to  do  good  service  on  behalf  of  the 
donor  as  well  as  the  wearer,  over  the  unmacadamized  roads  of  that 
early  period. 

There  was  an  admission,  however,  in  this  primitive  Act  of  Par- 
liament of  great  importance,  too  important  to  be  omitted  from  our 
consideration;  namely,  that  education  was  to  be  a  collateral  of  labour; 
to  be  had  within  the  working-day  of  the  apprentice,  and  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  occupier ;  as,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  now. 

What,  then,  I  ask,  is  there  in  the  constitution  of  factory  labour 
in  1868  to  render  it  less  deserving  of  our  attention,  legally  or 
morally,  than  in  1802?  It  has  increased  in  numbers  of  workers 
by  hundreds  of  thousands ;  the  evils  of  associated  labour  are  not 
less  in  proportion  to  the  persons  employed ;  nay,  further  than  this, 
for  now  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  factory  occupiers  were 
working  men  but  a  few  years  ago,  and  never  had  the  education  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  comprehend  the  evils  of  such  associations ;  and 
in  the  workshops  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  working  men  yet  And 
though  it  is  true  the  children  below  thirteen  years  of  age  employcd| 
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are  compulsorily  educated,  to  comparatively  how  few  is  that  legal 
necessity  limited ! 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  many  Sir  Robert  Peels 
among  the  manufacturers  of  the  present  day,  about  whose  premises 
schools  and  institutes  are  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  in  the 
employed  by  the  employers  ;  but  such  efforts  are  not  the  convictions 
of  all,  because  they  are  of  pai*t,  of  the  desirableness  of  skilled  labour 
and  moral  discipline  in  their  establishment,  |nor  have  we  any  of 
that  supervision  generally  over  them,  which  in  private  establish- 
ments on  a  large  scale  strikes  the  occupier  as  essential  to  the 
business  he  has  to  conduct,  if  not  to  the  society  amongst  which  he 
labours. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public  too,  that  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  should  now  precede  employment,  and  not  be 
collateral  with  it ;  and  many  of  the  employers  are  not  only  of  that 
opinion,  but  they  think  that  this  maximum  of  education  might  be 
obtained  previously  to  twelve  years  of  age.  I  am  not  of  this 
opinion,  certainly ;  and  he  who  looks  on  that  which  memory  retains 
of  what  he  once  knew,  can  certainly  predict  how  little  would  soon 
be  left  on  the  minds  of  the  young,  if  education  closed  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  long  hours  of  daily  work  were  substituted  for 
it.  But  I  accept  the  idea  as  another  evidence  of  the  feeling  begin- 
ning to  be  paramount  in  every  well-educated  master's  mind,  that 
intelligent  workers  are  preferable  to  the  ignorant,  and  that  the  suc- 
cessful deve  opment  of  any  trade  depends  greatly  upon  the  mental 
as  well  as  physical  energy  which  can  be  exercised  upon  it. 

Well,  then,  supposing  this  education  of  the  female  to  consist  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  nothing  more.  Add  a  little 
knitting  and  sewing,  and  then — what  ?  Our  practice  is  to  introduce 
these  people  at. eight  years  of  age  to  associated  life;  to  sit  and 
listen  to  the  gossip  of  experiences  which  are  criminal  from  ignorance, 
if  not  from  innate  vice;  and  that  which  we  would  not  for  the 
world  present  to  our  own  children,  namely,  the  contact  of  evil 
communications,  is  to  these  little  ones  an  every  hour's  occurrence. 
So  the  great  bad  corrupt  the  little  good.  It  is  never  so  much  the 
men  that  corrupt  the  women,  but  the  women  the  women ;  and  thos 
the  cycle  goes  on  from  year  to  year,  till  one  wonders  almost  that 
any  are  saved  to  redeem  the  character  of  the  sex  from  utter  degra- 
dation. Experience  shows  that  the  sisterhoods  of  vice  are  as 
strong  as  adamant ;  and  the  lessons  of  an  unregulated  home  are 
deepened  by  those  of  an  undisciplined  congregation  abroad. 

But  factory  life  does  more  than  this.  It  leads  girls  to  a  spirit  of 
independence  of  parental  control,  long  before  that  control  has  sub- 
dued evil  passions  or  cultivated  good  propensities.  Wages  have 
become  a  power  greater  than  natural  affection.  "  I  will "  and  **  You 
sha'n't  ^  are  active  verbs  in  the  grammar  of  female  latitudinarianism. 
Then  again,  affected  by  the  state  of  trade,  by  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  by  fashions  which  chase  each  other  through  a  thousand 
currents  that  ebb  and  flow  according  to  circumstances  over  which 
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she  has  no  control,  the  factory  girl  is  to-day  rich  and  to-morrow 
poor.  To-day  her  labour  is  everything  to  be  desired — ^to-morrow  it 
may  be  unde!*ired  and  worthless.  That  which  she  yesterday  per- 
formed so  well,  another  candidate  has  to-day  done  so  much  better 
in  another  form :  and  so  her  life  is  oflen  clouded  by  the  greatest 
yicissitudes. 

In  addition  to  this  early  disregard  of  parental  control,  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  following  are  not  also  largely  the  results  of 
the  employment  of  females  in  associated  labour,  unregulated  by  moral 
discipline  : — 

1.  A  general  lowpstimate  of  female  virtue. 

2.  Great  iguorance  of  domestic  qualifications,  and  of  the  power 

and  privileges  of  economy. 

3.  Extravagant  ideas  of  dress  and  diet. 

4.  Improvident  and  inconsiderate  marriages. 

5.  Infanticide. 

In  all  associated  labour,  where  the  occupier  takes  no  interest  in 
his  workpeople  beyond  what  they  produce  for  his  benefit,  a  low 
state  of  morals  is  early  manifested  as  a  condition  of  the  employment. 
The  lowest  form  of  this  condition,  whether  in  language  or  actions,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  brickyards.  There  is  no  task-work  that  I  know 
of  which  so  effectually  degrades  the  sex,  and  reduces  female  life  to 
mere  animal  life  as  this.  Nothing  renders  more  evident  the  axiom, 
that  the  greater  the  outward  dirt  of  a  woman's  personal  appearance, 
the  broader  and  coarser  are  her  mental  perceptions  generally. 
Indeed,  this  may  be  anticipated  from  the  fact,  that  the  oompolslon 
which  drives  a  child  to  the  brickyard  is  too  often  that  of  vicious 
habits  in  her  home,  where  from  day  to  day  she  witnesses  parental 
examples  too  disgusting  to  be  contemplated  in  themselves,  much 
more  as  being  exhibited  in  the  presence  of  children. 

In  other  cases  less  repugnant,  the  mixed  association  of  the  sexes 
is  productive  of  somewhat  similar  results.  The  eye  lets  into  the 
heart  corrupt  imaginings,  and  the  heart  broods  over  what  the  eye 
sees,  till  it  becomes  familiar  with  sights  and  sounds  which  alarm  the 
conscience  no  longer,  and  renders  the  fall  of  virtue  easy.  A  prudent 
mother,  once  a  factory  worker,  resists  as  long  as  she  can  the  intro- 
duction of  her  daughter  to  the  dangers  from  which  she  herself  has 
escaped  by  the  merest  accident.  And  perhaps  it  is  mainly  because 
women  of  this  class  are  unable  to  appreciate  virtue  for  itself,  that 
there  is  so  much  real  evil  in  the  associations  of  factory  life.  Ask, 
for  example,  a  person  of  the  middle  or  upper  classes  to  hire  a  factory 
worker  as  a  domestic  servant,  and  you  would  almost  invariably  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  And  why  is  this  ?  Because  once 
accustomed  to  so  much  personal  liberty  without  due  super vbion 
or  direction,  and  to  the  doubtful  morality  which  accompanies  it, 
however  excellent  she  may  really  be  in  all  the  points  of  her 
character,  and  worthy  of  every  trust  and  encouragement,  a  shadow 
of  this  common  reputation  rests  continually  upon  her. 
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Long-continued  employment  from  home,  t.^.,  from  childhood  to 
Avomanhood,  prevents,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  any  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  domestic  training,  if  the  mothers  even  were  all  capable  of 
affording  it ;  and  that  many  are  so,  especially  those  who  have  been 
domestic  servants  before  marriage,  or  who  have  otherwise  had  good 
mothers  for  predecessors,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  any  of  those  who  have  been  all  their  lives  factory 
workers  to  be  capable  of  teaching  their  daughters  the  lessons  of 
domesticity  ;  and  the  disappointmeut  of  husbands  who  marry  such 
girls  for  helpmates,  and  do  not  find  them  such,  leads  many  an  one  to  an 
absenteeism  from  home,  of  which  he  once  thought  himself  incapable. 

This  ignorance,  however,  is  not  all  to  be  attributed  to  associated 
labour.  There  are  other  causes  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Add  to  the  early  abstraction  of  female  infants  from  home  and  the 
associating  them  with  women  of  all  ages,  habits,  and  dispositions, 
and  the  promiscuous  mixing  of  the  sexes  within  the  same  premises, 
the  insufficiency  of  sleeping  accommodation  at  night,  and  the  neglect 
of  supervision  over  them,  not  only  by  the  occupiers  of  factories,  but 
by  those  of  the  higher  classes  who  dwell  among  them,  and  we 
have  most  of  the  sum  of  such  causes.  If  bad  women  corrupt  the 
good,  how  angel-like  might  be  the  light  which  good  women  might 
shed  upon  the  homes  of  their  poorer  neighbours !  If  we  find  it 
difficult  amongst  ourselves,  educated  as  we  have  been,  with  all  the 
aids  of  religion  and  reason,  and  with  all  the  force  of  good  examples 
to  control  our  impulses,  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  for  those 
to  do  so  who  are  unable  to  reason  upon  consequences,  so  disastrous 
that  they  are  only  conscious  of  their  magnitude  after  they  have 
fallen  upon  them,  and  to  whom  religion  is  a  sealed  book  1 

Self-government  is  never  easily  learnt,  and  if  it  were,  there  are 
but  few  scholars  amongst  the  great  mass  of  mankind ;  but  how  few 
must  they  be  amongst  those  who  never  had  any  education  at  all ! 

Then,  again,  the  high  wages  which  female  workers  receive  tend  to 
lead  them  to  extravagances  in  di*ess  and  diet,  and  to  a  consequent 
want  of  prudent  economy.  Extras  at  home  and  extras  abroad  are 
the  '*'tis  huts"  of  social  life;  and  fancy  debts  to  itinerant  tradesmen, 
interest  money  to  the  pawnbrokers,  and  legal  expenses  in  County 
Courts,  are  the  dark  spots  in  a  factoiy  worker's  existence,  and  drive 
away  all  her  comforts.  How  much  many  of  them  spend  in  borrowed 
feathers  for  a  cheap  trip,  it  would  be  very  hard,  perhaps,  to  calculate. 
There  are  shops  in  certain  towns  which  live  by  the  supply  of  finery 
of  every  description  ;  whilst  the  same  small  means  carefully  put 
away,  and  eventually  deposited  in  the  savings  bank,  would  make 
desirable  matches  of  half  the  girls,  who,  for  want  of  economy,  carry 
their  husbands  nothing  but  helplessness  and  misery. 

From  the  same  cause,  too,  namely,  high  wages,  many  very  early 
and  imprudent  marriages  take  place.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
at  all,  because  she  can  keep  him  without  working,  for  a  young  man 
to  propose  to  a  factory  worker  and  to  be  accepted.  She  works  for 
the  house  afterwards,  and  he  minds  it.    Why  should  he  work  when 
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her  wages  are  enough  for  hoth  ?    So  he  reasons  ;   and  so  she  con* 
tiuues  to  work. 

Finally,  as  to  infanticide. 

Of  this  great  national  sin  I  wish  to  speak  generally.  Till  medical 
men  are  registrars  of  births  ex  officio^  and  it  is  their  duty  to  register 
every  premature  birth,  liowever  premature,  and  a  misdemeanour  for 
any  premature  birth  to  be  concealed,  society  can  have  no  protection 
from  the  immolations  of  infant  life  which  everywhere  prevaiL 

Physiologically,  half  the  population  born  should  die  under  eight 
years  of  age.  Practically,  I  believe,  half  the  population  dies  under 
four  years  of  age,  or  thereabouts.     Is  not  this  infanticide  ? 

In  the  seven  mouths'  returns  of  the  vital  statistics  of  Liverpool  in 
this  year,  the  deaths  of  sixty  children  from  the  drunkenness  of 
mothers  were  recorded  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Amongst  the  victims  whose  miserable  fate  we  are  now  to  deplore, 
are,  as  usual,  many  little  children.  We  have  heard  of  infanticide  in 
the  dark  regions  of  paganism,  but  paganism  itself  would  blush  at 
the  infanticide  of  Liverpool;  and  many  a  little  sleeper,  to-day  hushed 
amid  the  quiet  of  the  cold  damp  earth  of  our  local  cemeteries,  would 
still  be  fondled  in  the  arms,  or  clasped  to  the  bosom,  if  a  heathen 
mother  had  owned  them.  The  cases  of  death  by  suffocation  were 
spread  over  the  months  as  follows: — January  10,  February  10, 
March  7,  April  14,  May  7,  June  8,  July  13."     Is  this  infanticide? 

When  mothers  tell  you  to  your  face  that  they  desire  nothing  better 
than  that  half  their  children  were  dead,  and  when  they  predict  the 
death  of  a  child  within  a  few  days,  and  it  dies  according  to  the 
prediction,  what  are  we  to  say?     Is  this  infanticide? 

To  what  do  the  creches  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  the  nursery 
institutes  of  England  and  other  countries  point,  but  to  the  attempt 
by  the  public  to  preserve  infant  lives,  which  would  be  lost  by  the 
absence  of  the  mothers  when  at  work  soon  after  their  confinement, 
or  that  would  end  in  decrepitude  by  their  being  intrusted  to  incom- 
petent nurses  ? 

When  mothers  work  from  home,  families  must  be  neglected  at 
home  ;  and  as  most  plants  die  when  they  have  neither  food  nor 
sunshine,  so  children  die  as  the  chords  of  maternal  affection  slacken 
into  indifference  by  separation,  and  disappear  altogether,  as  the 
domestic  hearth  gets  colder  and  colder,  and  ashes  only,  the  only 
things  which  never  contain  fire,  accumulate  upon  it. 

Political  economy  will  ask,  then,  whether  female  labour  is  to  be 
unemployed,  and  whether  the  delicate  manipulation  of  female  fingers 
is  to  be  superseded  because  of  the  danger  of  such  evil  contact? 

On  the  contrary :  nobody  doubts  the  right  of  the  employer  to 
find  and  to  employ  the  cheapest  and  the  most  controllable  forms  of 
liibour  ;  nor  the  right  of  all  families  to  obtain  the  largest  aggregate 
incomes  by  the  employment  of  every  member  of  each  family.  But 
society  has  also  a  right  to  put  in  a  claim  to  be  heard,  for  whether  in 
public  charity,  in  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  or  in  the  punishment 
of  vice,  society  pays  the  cost  and  suffers  most.     To  counteract, 
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therefore,  the  consequences  of  unregulated  masses  of  workers  asso- 
ciated within  premises,  society  demands  two  essentials :  first,  a 
reasonable  time  for  mental  improvement;  and,  secondly,  during  work, 
moral  regulations,  and  a  proper  supervision  for  their  enforcement. 
If  it  is  because  men  have  desired  to  get  suddenly  rich  that  they  have 
congregated  human  bodies  together  to  aid  in  this  great  speculation 
of  life,  they  ought  not  to  forget  that  these  bodies  contain  minds 
capable  of  moral  training,  and  needing  only  the  opportunity  for  it. 
But  having  neither,  the  whole  heart  goes  astray  into  a  kind  of 
domestic  anarchy.  Amid  the  withering  neglect  of  this  great  trutfai 
which  has  characterized  the  masterhood  of  the  last  half -century,  a  few 
shining  lights  have  gleamed  through  its  darkness,  whose  names  will 
be  for  ever  remembered  as  real  benefactors  to  their  workpeople ;  but 
if  we  look  for  a  milky- way  enzoning  the  path  of  thousand^  lost  to 
national  advancement  and  to  the  free  and  fair  inheritance  of  intellect 
for  want  of  cultivation,  we  shall  be  bitterly  disappointed. 

The  discovery  of  a  remedy  for  all  these  evils  may  be  difficult — 
very  difficult ;  for,  for  want  of  following  up  many  of  the  wise 
suggestions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act,  they  have  attained  a  magnitude 
which  it  is  serious  to  contemplate ;  nevertheless  it  is  open  to  dis- 
cussion, and  the  opportunity  is  present.  And  firstly,  I  believe  the 
extrusion  of  young  mothers  from  factories  and  workshops,  and  a 
limitation  of  the  number  of  married  women  employed  within  themi 
would  be  a  national  boon,  as  well  as  a  national  gain. 

It  is  said  that,  amid  the  varied  occupations  of  Birmingham  there 
is  no  trade  by  which  a  man,  if  he  would,  might  not  maintain  his 
family ;  and  if  so,  it  is  no  economy  for  him  to  supplement  his  wages 
by  his  wife's.  The  wear  and  tear  of  a  neglected  home  is  greater 
than  the  increase  which  the  wife's  labour  adds  to  the  weekly  means ; 
and  he  who  can  earn  enough  and  to  spare,  ought  to  feel  it  a  degrada- 
tion for  the  wife  of  his  bosom  and  the  mother  of  his  children  to  min- 
gle in  these  dangerous  assemblies.  Moreover,  a  working-man's  family 
is  his  wealth  when  well  brought  up, — ^his  bane  when  sickly  and 
unhealthy.  When  a  mother  has  infant  children  at  her  feet,  and 
is  employed  at  home,  the  life  of  the  youngest,  if  newly  bom,  depends 
very  much  upon  how  soon  she  resumes  work  afler  her  confinement 
If  that  takes  place,  as  it  often  does,  within  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  the  very  work  in  which  she  is  engaged  renders  her  nursing 
duties  dangerous  to  her  offspring,  independently  of  any  neglect. 
In  the  processes  of  agriculture  and  the  dairy  farm,  absolute  rest 
from  work  for  the  animal  mother  for  some  time,  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  young  she  has  produced;  and  so  in  factories,  the 
nursling  intrusted  to  another  who  has  no  interest  in  her  charge 
beyond  the  weekly  trifle  she  receives  in  its  behalf  is  more  likely 
to  perish  than  to  survive. 

It  was  thus  that  Mens.  Dollfus  of  Mulhouse,  the  largest  cotton 
spinner  in  France,  reasoned  when  endeavouring  to  ascertain  why 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  children  born  of  the  women  of  his  esta- 
blishment died  within  the  first  year  of  life.    In  France  more  women 
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are  employed  within  the  walls  of  factories,  almost  np  to  the  period 
of  their  confinement,  than  in  this  country.  With  us  they  are  an 
exception  ;  they  are  not  profitable  workers,  and  their  labour  is 
therefore  refused.  Mons.  Dolfus  proposed  that  a  small  contribution 
should  be  exacted  annually  from  each  of  his  female  workers  above 
a  certain  age,  to  be  supplemented  in  equal  amount  by  the  firm,  to 
form  a  wage-fund  for  these  married  women  during  their  confine- 
ment, and  for  six  weeks  afterwards;  that  for  these  weeks  they 
might  be  able  to  attend  to  their  newly-born  children,  and  yet  obtain 
fuU  wages,  so  needful  to  their  speedy  recovery.  The  result  of  his 
experiment  has  been  an  annual  saving  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
infants  within  the  last  four  years. 

Now  though  we  cannot  apply  this  experiment  in  this  country 
in  factories  for  want  of  objects,  we  can  learn  this  lesson  from  it ; 
that  mothers  who  have  infant  children  ought  not  to  be  employed 
from  home,  for  their  children's  sake,  if  from  no  other  motive.  If 
they  were  not,  our  expectations  of  infant  life  might  be  greatly 
enhanced.  Supposing,  however,  the  labour  of  certain  women  who 
have  families,  to  be  essential  either  to  the  welfare  of  the  estabUsb- 
ment,  or  to  the  family  itself,  as  many  undoubtedly  are,  as,  for 
instance,  during  widowhood,  or  where  the  husband  is  sickly,  or 
where  there  are  other  unfortuitous  circumstances,  then  the  carrying 
out  of  another  suggestion  of  M.  Dolfus's  appears  to  me  adminU>ly 
adapted  to  meet  the  difficulty ;  and  that  is,  to  employ  them  half  a 
day,  and  give  them  the  opportunity  of  remaining  with,  or  taking 
cai*e  of,  their  families  the  other  half.  The  untoward  circumstance 
of  a  mother's  absence  from  her  family  for  a  whole  day  would  be 
materially  alleviated  if  she  were  half  her  time  at  home ;  and  if  the 
same  rule  applied  to  all  manied  women,  it  would  be  a  vast  improve^ 
ment  on  the  present  system.  It  would  keep  the  working-men's 
homes  straight,  so  to  speak,  and  the  incomes  also  ;  for  the  husbands 
would  have  to  work  harder  and  drink  less,  and  the  children  would 
stand  a  better  chance  of  obtaining  education. 

Secondly,  I  think  the  remedy  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  a 
strong  moral  supervision  over  all  their  workers  by  employers.  There 
would  be  nothing  more  easy,  where  there  was  the  will,  than  a  distinctive 
knowledge  of  each  worker  and  her  habits  :  for  even  though  they 
may  be  unequally  grouped,  they  are  at  all  times  appi*oachable.  The 
value  to  the  occupier  in  economy,  diligence,  and  punctuality  of  an 
orderly  over  a  disorderly  set  of  workers,  of  a  set  that  never  changes 
over  one  which  is  ever  being  taught  for  other  people,  would  amply 
compensate  for  the  cost  of  any  reasonable  discipline.  Let  me  quote 
to  you  the  experiment  of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Co.,  of  Nottingham, 
and  we  shall  more  readily  comprehend  what  I  mean  by  the  super- 
vision, and  the  results  which  have  accrued  from  it. 

Mr.  Adams  is  the  owner  and  occupier  of  one  of  the  largest 
warehouses  in  Nottingham,  and  the  great  object  of  his  life  has  been 
"to  promote  harmony  and  well-being  amongst  his  workpeople." 
The  firm  employs  85  males  and  332  females,  many  of  whom  live 
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Bome  distance  from  their  work.  <*  Conflidering,"  sajB  he,  ^'  the  great 
influence  with  which  Providence  had  intrusted  him,  and  the  small 
extent  to  which  he  had  employed  it,  he  resolved  to  try  and  discharge 
what  he  considered  an  imperative  obligation." 

In  building  his  new  warehouse,  Mr.  Adams  established  a  church  or 
chapel  in  the  basement  story,  and  employed  and  paid  a  chaplain,  so 
that  daily  work  might  bo  preceded  by  daily  prayer.  There  is  a 
morning  service  of  twenty  minutes,  a  period  which  Mr.  Adams  gives 
to  every  worker  on  his  premises,%o  that  nothing  is  lost  to  the  weekly 
wages.  This  chapel  has  long  since,  though  holding  350  people, 
grown  too  small  for  the  in  and  out-door  workers  of  the  firm.  For 
eleven  years  has  this  service  been  now  conducted,  and  never  was  it 
more  appreciated  than  it  is  at  present.  The  moral  results  attending 
this  effort  are  of  the  most  satisfactory  character,  for  instead  of  brawls 
and  unseemly  behaviour  which  were  sadly  frequent  before,  now 
order  and  peace  abound.  During  these  eleven  years  only  two 
instances  have  come  to  the  chaplain's  knowledge  of  an  improper 
intimacy  having  taken  place.  Adjoining  the  chapel  is  an  admirable 
school-room,  where  nearly  all  the  children  in  the  warehouse  attend. 
There  are  also  Scripture  classes  for  the  women.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent library,  a  sick  club,  a  penny  savings  bank,  and  a  cricket 
club.  To  afford  substantial  encouragement  to  the  diligent  and 
punctual,  a  system  of  rewards  has  for  many  years  been  in  operation. 
The  firm  gives  £50  a  year,  which  is  distributed  among  the  operatives 
by  a  sliding  scale,  regulated  by  the  position  each  one  holds  for  punc- 
tuality on  the  time-books.  Then,  mark  1  for  the  protection  of  young 
girls,  every  effort  is  made  that  experience  can  suggest : — 

1.  There  is  not  a  room  in  the  warehouse  containing  girls,  in 
which  there  is  not  a  woman  of  staid  character  to  overlook 
them. 

2.  Opportunities  for  misconduct  are  not  afforded,  inasmuch  as 
privacy  would  be  next  to  impossible,  every  spot  being  kept 
open  to  public  view. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  overlooker  in  each  department,  there  is  a 
general  superintendent,  a  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  each 
room  from  time  to  time. 

4.  Each  gi^l  is  required  to  furnish  the  superintendent  with  her 
address ;  so  that  if  it  should  be  reported  that  her  behaviour 
out  of  doors  is  not  respectable,  her  parents,  if  she  lives  at 
home,  are  communicated  with,  or  if  it  is  found  she  is  living 
in  improper  lodgings,  others  are  provided  for  her  which  are 
more  suitable. 

5.  When  girls  marry,  the  general  rule  is  they  shall  cease  to 
work  in  the  warehouse.  But  to  prevent  any  hardship  arising, 
the  managers  are  instructed  that  all  hands  that  have  behaved 
honourably  shall  be  supplied  with  work  to  do  at  home. 

In  reviewing  this  great  and  grand  scheme  of  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  his  workers,  of  which  I  can  speak  personally,  having 
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often  attended  morning  service  in  the  chapel  thus  spoken  of,  may  I 
not  suggest  to  those  manufacturers  whose  means  afford  them  the 
opportunity  of  doing  all  that  Mr.  Adams  has  done  for  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  ^'  to  consider  the  great  influence  with  which  Providence 
has  intrusted  them,  and  the  small  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
applied,  that  they  may  also  resolve  and  try  to  discharge  what  must 
be  considered  by  them  an  imperative  obligation," — t^be  residing  at 
great  distances  from  the  work  being  no  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment 
of  it,  either  by  workpeople  or  employers. 

To  those  who  are  only  commencing  to  employ  females  in  smaller 
works,  and  who  from  many  causes  may  not  be  able  to  enter  into 
expenses  on  such  a  scale,  however  pecuniarily  profitable  the  result 
may  be,  I  may  safely  and  seriously  recommend  that  where  young 
girls  are  employed,  there  should  be  always  a  woman  of  staid 
character  to  overlook  them  ;  that  every  place  about  their  workshops 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  kept  open  to  public  view ;  that  each 
girl  should  be  required  to  furnish  her  address;  and  that  to  the 
woman  of  staid  character  should  be  deputed  the  duty  of  inquiring 
into  her  behaviour  away  from  work.  How  comparatively  light  and 
easy  would  be  this  obligation,  and  how  beneficial  the  result  I 

Independently  of  the  vast  moral  and  religious  benefit  which  Mr. 
Adams  has  conferred  upon  his  workpeople,  and  the  corresponding 
satisfaction  he  has  derived  from  it,  let  us  look  at  the  pecuniary  result 
to  his  warehouse  and  the  firm. 

Remembering  that  those  are  undoubtedly  the  best  and  most  profit- 
able servants  to  their  masters  who  stay  the  longest  in  their  places, 
and  that  their  situations  must  be  the  best  from  which  servants  do 
not  readily  discharge  themselves,  the  following  figures  show  how 
admirably  the  system  which  Mr.  Adams  has  adopted  works  in  every 
point  of  view ;  how  soundly,  how  profitably,  how  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, even  if  but  in  degree  and  according  to  a  master's  means,  for 
his  own  security,  for  the  extension  of  his  business,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  customers,  for  the  sake  of  neighbourhoods,  of  homes,  and 
generally  of  society  at  large.  The  periods  of  service  of  those 
employed  in  Mr.  Adams's  establishment  in  1867  were  as  follows: — 


9 

.     35  years  and  upwards. 

9 

.    between  20  and  30  years 

24 

„        15  and  20      „ 

52 

„        10  and  15      ,, 

105 

„          7  and  10      „ 

187 

„         7  and    3      i, 

31 

.     under  3  years. 

417 
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One  word  more  for  Messrs.  Adams  &  Co. : — 

V 

"In  the  terrible  panic  of  1857,  when  the  best  and  most  substan- 
tial houses  trembled,  this  firm  were  no  exception  to  the  rule.    In  the 
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midst  of  their  anxieties  and  losses,  thej  were  one  morning  taken  bj 
surprise  by  the  presentation  from  their  workpeople  of  an  address 
of  sympathy  and  condolence,  couched  in  terms  of  great  affection. 
Thirty  years  earlier,  and  these  very  workpeople  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  been  smashing  frames  and  execrating  their  oppression." 

And  now  one  word  more  for  myself,  and  my  paper  is  ended.  We 
are  for  ever  lecturing  the  men  on  the  arts  and  scieni^es,  raising  for 
them  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  Schools  of  Design,  and  prompting 
them  by  every  means  in  our  power  to  the  prosecution  of  useful 
knowledge,  but  we  have  no  schools  whatever  for  women  in  the 
greatest  of  all  arts,  namely,  living  and  saving,  economy  and  pru- 
dence. In  vain  may  lectures  teach  mankind  how  to  deal  with 
capital  and  labour,  if,  with  all  their  teaching,  women  are  not  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  drawing  their  husbands  home  when  the 
business  of  the  day  is  over.  The  task,  no  doubt,  is  difficult,  to  wean 
the  ignorant  from  the  darkness  by  which  she  is  beset,  to  overturn 
prejudices,  to  overcome  distrust,  to  awaken  sympathies,  and  to  allay 
feai*s ;  but  it  has  to  be  accomplished.  Believe  me,  there  is  no  greater 
missionary  work  before  the  world  than  this,  perhaps  none  which 
demands  greater  energy  and  self-denial,  but  none  that  could  be  more 
acceptable  in  its  results,  nor  command  a  higher  and  more  certain 
blessing.  If  the  home  of  the  educated  man  is  made  so  attractive  by 
the  excellences  of  the  wife  that  no  temptation  outside  can  keep  the 
husband  and  children  from  it  unnecessarily,  so  the  poor  man's  home 
ought  to  be  made  specially  attractive  by  the  visitation  and  teaching 
of  those  to  whom  this  truth  is  so  familiar.  Let,  then,  the  past  pass 
away  for  ever,  and  let  us  have  every  hope  in  the  future  of  our 
female  workers.  Let  us  endeavour  to  teach  them  their  responsi- 
bilities, how  to  add  gentleness  to  virtue,  and  to  make  their  homes 
really  the  homes  of  English  wives  and  mothers.  And  if  we  thus 
cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters  in  1868,  though  they  may  be 
somewhat  troubled,  it  will  be  found  again  in  another  generation,  and 
the  efforts  we  now  make  will  be  treasured  memories  in  the  future  of 
our  countrywomen. 


EAILWAT   FARES. 

On  the  Position  and  Power  of  the  Public  as  aminst  a  Railway 
Company  that  desires  to  Increase  its  Fares.  Jby  W.  Phipbon 
Beale. 

THE  somewhat  clamorous  attention  which  this  subject  has  lately 
received  on  the  occasion  of  the  increase  of  fares  to  and  from 
the  southern  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  has  not  resulted  in  any  very 
definite  arguments  or  propositions.  On  the  side  of  the  public  we 
find  a  half-expressed  contention  that  it  is  not  right  that  tiieir  intei- 
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rests  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  greedy  railway  company,  mixed 
with  much  gratuitous  and  not  very  valuable  advice  as  to  the 
impolicy  of  the  increase  of  fares  as  a  matter  of  railway  management. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  celebrated  chairman  of  the  South-Eastem 
Company  takes  his  stand  on  the  assertion  that  railway  proprietors 
have  a  right  to  5  per  cent,  profit  at  least  on  their  capital.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  ascertain,  if  in  short  space  it  be  possible,  the 
reality  of  the  claim  on  each  side  to  reasonable  fares,  the  conditions 
by  which  reasonableness  is  to  be  determined,  and  the  means  which 
are  at  the  public  command  to  ensure  carriage  on  such  reasonable 
lerms. 

The  question  of  Government  management  is  beyond  the  particular 
subject,  which  treats  the  public  position  as  it  is  under  the  existing 
system,  of  conceding  parliamentary  powers,  and  of  constructing  and 
managing  lines  by  private  enterprise. 

A  railway,  taking  traffic  at  certain  rates,  suddenly  raises  its  fares, 
either  keeping  within  the  parliamentary  maximum,  or,  with  the  ex- 
press sanction  of  Parliament,  going  beyond  that  maximum.  The  effect 
of  the  increase  is  clearly  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  a  certain  class  who 
have  become  dependent  on  the  railway.  Have  they  any,  and  what 
remedy  ? 

It  might  be  suggested,  on  economical  principles,  that  the  tax  must 
ultimately  fall  on  the  land.  The  effect,  however,  on  existing 
contracts  of  tenancy  and  other  obligations  is  a  sufficient  considera- 
tion to  support  public  interest  and  action  in  the  matter. 

The  company  make  a  bargain,  in  return  for  their  parliamentary 
powers,  that  they  will  do  the  work  of  carriers  within  certain 
maximum  fares,  thus  estopping  themselves  from  the  opportunity 
which  unprivileged  carriers  would  have  of  accommodating  the  fares 
to  actual  expenses  and  refusing  to  work  for  less.  But  within  the 
limit  the  company  may  make  what  profit  they  can,  and  charge  high 
or  low  fares  for  that  purpose,  as  they  think  fit.  It  is  clearly  this 
free  scope  for  profit  which  attracts  the  enterprise,  but  the  use  the 
company  make  of  the  liberty  to  charge  the  maximum  is  at  their  own 
risk.  The  parliamentary  allowance  of  a  certain  maximum  does  not 
amount  to  an  undertaking  not  to  interfere  with  a  monopoly  of  the 
traffic  as  long  as  the  rate  is  not  exceeded.  The  company  have  no 
more  right  to  the  traffic  at  the  rates  originally  conceded,  as  against 
any  one  offering  a  better  bargain  to  the  public,  than  they  would 
have  against  the  promoters  of  a  new  invention  for  locomotion.  The 
right  to  these  fares  is  qualified  by  the  inherent  condition  that  Parlia- 
ment can,  upon  public  grounds,  allow  competition.  In  the  case  where 
fares  are  raised  within  the  maximum,  and  are  yet  oppressive,  the 
public  have  a  remedy  analogous,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  not  co-equal, 
with  that  which  customers  have  against  any  other  exorbitant  carriers, 
namely,  the  grant  of  patronage  (i.e,  competing  powers)  to  others. 
If  there  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  up  rival  lines,  grumbling  in  news- 
papers is  one  of  the  constitutional  steps  towards  directing  enterprise 
in  that  direction.    Complaints  and  pamphlet  arguments  about  moral 
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obligations  on  railways  fonn  a  kind  of  interlocutory  proceeding 
founded  on  the  main  right  of  the  public  to  act,  and  may  often,  by  the 
reciprocal  action  of  shareholders  and  directors  on  one  another^ 
anticipate  the  final  remedy. 

Where  a  direct  application  is  made  to  Parliament  to  increase  the 
maximum  fares,  a  similar  question,  whether  a  better  bargain  could 
be  made,  arises.  The  writer  believes  that  the  concession  made  this 
year  to  the  Brighton  line  is  the  first  instance  of  parliamentary 
sanction  of  the  increase  of  fares.  The  circumstances  of  the  parti- 
cular case  were  peculiarly  in  favour  of  the  company.  The  pro- 
position was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  company  should  be  held 
bound  to  their  original  contract ;  but  the  supposed  principle  advanced 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  that  such  a  variation  of  the  original  contract 
should  in  no  case  be  sanctioned,  seems  hardly  sound.  They  cannot 
enact  that  a  company  shall  go  on  carrying  at  losing  rates  without 
becoming  bankrupt  ;  and  it  cannot  be  a  sounder  principle,  in  such  a 
case,  to  allow  the  company  to  wind  up,  and  then  to  give  higher  rates 
to  a  new  company,  than  to  grant  the  higher  rates  in  time  to  antici- 
pate the  bankruptcy. 

The  question  is  in  every  case  the  same.  Is  the  work  done  as 
cheaply  as  it  might  be  ?     If  not,  can  we  get  it  done  ? 

A  direct  parliamentary  power  to  step  in  and  revise  fares  was 
contemplated  by  the  Railway  Act  of  1844  (7  &  8  Vict  c.  85).  It 
was  thereby  provided  that  as  to  future  lines,  if  after  twenty-one 
years  from  their  commencement  the  actual  annual  profits  divisible 
upon  the  subscribed  and  paid-up  capital  should  equal  or  exceed 
10  per  cent.,  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  should  have 
power  to  revise  the  fares,  so  as  to  allow  a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  and 
no  more.  At  the  time  when  this  Act  was  passed  there  was  a  move- 
ment in  favour  of  State  control  of  railways.  The  fluctuation  of 
opinion  on  this  subject,  resulting  as  it  has  in  the  entire  absence 
of  definite  principles  of  parliamentary  interference,  is  a  matter  of 
history. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  a  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Rail- 
ways about  the  year  1846  notices,  that  a  salutary  clause  was  then 
introduced  into  Bills  reserving  parliamentary  power  to  revise.  But 
the  writer  can  find  no  clause  of  the  kind  uniformly  introduced  into 
railway  Bills  at  that  time,  except  the  provision  to  the  effect  that 
nothing  in  the  special  Act  contained  shall  be  held  to  negative  or 
interfere  with  the  parliamentary  power  to  revise,  which  provision 
continues  to  the  present  day.  In  the  face  of  the  Act  of  1844  it 
can  hardly  be  held  to  imply  a  larger  power  to  revise  than  that  Act 
provides. 

The  attempt  to  regulate  the  carriers  by  this  direct  parliamentary 
interference,  presumed  that  they  would  go  on  working  under  the  new 
conditions.  The  possibility  that  they  might  refuse  to  do  so,  with  a 
margin  of  10  per  cent,  profit,  never  suggested  itself.  But  the  effect 
of  amalgamation,  and  of  ruinous  branch  lines  and  other  additions, 
was  not  foreseen.    Lines  which,  within  the    meanin(^  of  t\skR^  ks^ 
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of  1844,  may  be  earning  far  more  than  10  per  cent,  profit  are  now 
parts  of  systems  which  are  paying  far  less  than  5  per  cent. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  Act  of  1844  is,  that, 
by  issuing  new  shares,  which  at  par  could  have  been  sold  at  high  pre- 
miums to  their  own  shareholders,  companies  have  in  effect  disguised 
the  amount  of  their  real  profits.  This  practice  is  not  allowed  in 
France.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  capital  should  corre- 
spond with  the  original  outlay  if  the  rate  of  dividends  is  to  give 
jurisdiction  for  the  revision  of  fares. 

Even  if  a  power  of  direct  revision  may  in  any  case  become  appli- 
cable, it  must  necessarily  be  nugatory  unless  backed  by  the  power 
to  conmiand  competition.  It  merely  enables  a  direct  threat  to  be 
used  to  stop  existing  carriers  fi'om  working  at  existing  prices. 
This  threat  could  hardly  be  acted  upon  in  case  of  a  dogged  refusal 
to  do  the  work  at  lower  prices,  until  a  competitor  could  be  found. 

Competition  in  its  simple  form  cannot  fdways  be  had.  It  is  not 
a  fact  that  under  existing  systems  of  railway  administration  people 
will  come  forward  to  act  as  carriers  by  railway  from  any  one  point 
to  any  other  at  fares  which,  taking  the  simple  problem  of  carrying 
between  the  given  points,  would  be  reasonable.  But  competition  is 
always  operating  sufficiently  to  call  into  play  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment to  pinch  and  control  existing  companies.  Through  this 
secondary  effect  of  competition  the  public  interest  may  be  protected. 
It  is  a  fact  that  railways  do  come  and  will  continually  come  within 
reach  of  Parliamentary  revision  of  their  tolls,  and  this  fact  (with 
whatever  additional  force  it  may  in  some  cases  derive  from  the  Act 
of  1844)  appears  to  give  to  the  public  the  only  effectual  means  at 
their  disposal  to  force  existing  companies  to  carry  at  reasonable 
£u'es. 

It  remains  to  find  a  correct  principle  on  which  the  reasonableness 
may  be  determined. 

Sir  E.  Watkin  would  have  us  to  believe  that  the  public  have  no 
right  to  cry  out  or  interfere,  so  long  as  they  get  their  carrying  done, 
and  the  carriers  get  no  more  than  5  per  cent,  profit.  But  if  a 
carrier  has  spent  £100,000  in  plant,  where  £50,000  would  have 
been  enough,  or  loses,  or  wastes,  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent,  on 
his  capital,  he  is  obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  5  per  cent,  profit,  to 
charge  double  the  fares  which  should  suffice  for  that  purpose.  If 
the  system  of  getting  railways  constructed  by  private  enterprise,  and 
making  parliamentary  bargains  with  the  carriers,  had  reaUy  put  the 
public  into  the  same  position  as  if  they  had  dealt  with  a  class  of 
unprivileged  tradesmen,  Sir  E.  Watkin's  argument  would  be  most 
reasonable.  In  short,  if  it  were  what  the  Daily  News  disdainfully 
called  it,  "  a  chandler's  shop  argument,"  it  would  command 
submission.  But  it  does  not  represent  the  true  state  of  the  case  ;  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  rates  on  the  South-Eastem  or  any  other 
line  are  reasonable  because  the  proprietary  ace  only  making  5 
percent.  We  have  seen,  in  speaking  of  the  Act  of  1844,  that  by 
taking  dividend  as  the  measure,  exorbitantly  high  fares  might  be 
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made  to  recoup  expenditure  in  branch  lines  and  costly  termini,  and 
only  show  a  modest  profit  on  the  whole  undertaking,  and  that  by  the 
issue  of  additional  shares  to  the  proprietary  at  par,  profit  occasionally 
appears  as  capital. 

We  may  reasonably  expect  to  get  our  carrying  done  at  prices 
under  which  any  carrier  hayiug  the  necessary  capital  could  make  5 
per  cent,  profit,  and  an  additional  profit  representing  the  risk.  It 
has  been  seen  that  10  per  cent,  was  once  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  Legislature.  But  in  order  accurately  to  satisfy  the  requirement, 
the  condition  should  be  fulfilled  as  to  the  traffic  between  each  two 
given  points,  not  as  averaged  over  a  whole  system  of  lines.  Theo- 
retically, there  is  between  any  one  point  and  any  other  a  calculable 
fare,  which  will  return  a  remunerative  per-centage  to  a  carrier. 
It  is  a  fare  calculated  on  necessary  outlay  and  expenses,  and  on 
known  traffic.  Practically,  where  a  revision  of  fares  is  wanted,  the 
materials  for  approximately  calculating  these  theoretically  reasonable 
fares  are  at  hand.  To  apply  such  calculation  in  detail  would  no 
doubt  be  troublesome  and  probably  unnecessary.  But  to  apply  the 
principle  of  dividing  the  problem  of  fares  for  difEerently  circumstanced 
parts  of  a  railway  system  would  be  easy,  and,  it  is  submitted, 
beneficial. 

In  fact  that  fares  would  not  bear  their  present  symmetrical 
proportion  to  distance  is  of  no  moment.  Carriage  only  goes  on 
between  given  points,  and  the  relation  of  fares  to  distance  is  not 
used  aflter  the  first  calculation.  The  present  principle  of  averaging 
per  mile  tends,  as  we  have  seen,  to  en*or  where  there  has  been 
amalgamation,  and  is  in  any  case  deceptive  in  judging  of  the  merits 
of  a  partial  competition. 

Thus,  if  a  line  cost  £1,000,000  for  60  miles  from  White  town  to 
Blacktown,  and  £6,000,000  for  60  miles  from  Black  town  to  Chariug 
Cross,  the  fare  from  Whitetown  to  Blacktown  should  be  calculated  on 
the  £1,000,000  only,  that  from  Blacktown  to  Charing  Cross  on  the 
£5,000,000,  and  that  for  the  whole  distance  on  the  £6,000,000.  By 
averaging  the  fare  per  mile  throughout  the  line,  with  reference  to 
the  £G,000,000,  the  country  trafi^c  is  taxed  to  meet  the  metropolitan 
deficiency.  If  the  figures  were  correctly  got  at,  it  would  appear  that 
the  country  traffic  could  be  done  much  cheaper,  and  advantage  possibly 
taken  of  the  fact,  by  competition. 

Special  high  rates  are,  indeed,  allowed  on  some  of  the  metro- 
politan terminal  lines,  and  the  experiment  of  carrying  at  these  rates 
is  a  fair  one.  But  in  this  case,  when  the  company  complains  of  not 
making  5  per  cent.,  it  becomes  especially  necessary  to  examine  the 
question  in  detail  as  suggested  above,  in  order  to  see  which  experi- 
ment is  causing  the  loss,  the  low  fares  or  the  high  ones. 

The  efiect  of  improvident  branch  lines  may  be  detected  in  the 
same  way,  viz.,  by  separating  them  from  the  question  of  fares  on 
other  parts  of  the  system. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  submitted  that  the  de  facto  indirect  power  of 
Parliament  to  revise  tolls  exists  as  a  material  6afe|s^'Axd.\A  >Si<^Y=)^^^ 
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and  that  a  direct  power  to  revise,  where  it  exists  or  maj  hereafter  be 
made  to  exist,  operates  as  a  useful  accessory.  Further,  that  in 
exercising  that  power  the  estimate  of  reasonahle  fares  should  be 
made,  as  far  as  possible,  in  detail  between  different  points,  and  that 
where  conditions  are  different  the  principle  of  an  average  rate  per 
mile  should  be  abandoned. 

If  railways  are  to  be  left  to  private  enterprise  and  competitioo, 
no  sweeping  revision  of  fares  is  advocated.  The  opportunity  for 
occasional  and  partial  revision  will  continually  occur,  and  by  tsJLing 
advantage  of  these  opportunities  the  fares  can  be  made  to  approxi- 
mate to  the  terms  on  which  the  work  might  have  been  done  bj 
competing  unprivileged  carriers.  To  this  end  they  should  be 
calculated,  as  we  have  suggested,  on  the  same  principle  as  would 
be  adopted  in  the  course  of  business  by  such  carriers. 


THE  CLEABING  HOUSE. 

The    Statistics  of  the  London  Bankers*  Clearing  House.    By 

W.  D.  Henderson. 

THE  London  Bankers'  clearing  is  the  system  used  by  the  London 
bankers  to  exchange  the  cheques  and  other  documents  which  tbej 
may  have  on  each  other.  Bankers  receive  from  their  customers 
cheques  and  bills  upon  other  banks,  and  formerly  they  sent  clerks 
round  to  each  other,  and  got  payment  of  the  cheques  in  cash  in  the 
same  way  that  any  other  holder  would.  When  such  transactions 
became  very  numerous  and  large,  the  bankers,  who  were  then  all 
private  firms,  about  the  year  1775,  took  a  room  where  their  clerks 
could  meet  and  exchange  the  claims  they  had.  In  the  year  1854 
the  joint-stock  banks,  which  had  sprung  up  into  great  power  and 
influence  in  the  meantime,  were  admitted  into  the  clearing,  and  in 
1864  the  Bank  of  England  joined  it. 

The  statistics  of  the  London  Bankers'  Clearing  House  were  not 
published  for  many  years,  but  in  1810  it  was  stated  there  were  forty- 
six  bankers  who  cleared,  and  that  the  average  amount  passing  through 
the  clearing  each  day  was  £4,700,000.  In  1839,  of  which  year 
we  have  fall  statistics,  there  were  twenty-one  clearing  bankers,  and 
the  amount  cleared  was  £954,402,000,  or  an  average  of  £3,068,000 
a  day.  The  falling  off  between  1810  and  1839  is  probably  chiefly 
due  to  the  large  transactions  which  must  necessarily  have  passed 
through  the  clearing  house  in  connection  with  the  great  war  raging 
in  1810,  and  the  large  loan  transactions  which  were  then  taking 
place.  We  will  see  subsequently  how  much  the  clearing  is  afiected 
by  the  transactions  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  1840  there  were 
twenty-six  clearing  bankers,  and  the  transactions  amounted  to 
£974,580,000,  being  an  average  of  £3,138,000  per  diem.    From  this 
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time  there  are  no  statistics  till  we  come  to  May  1,  1867,  when  the 
publication  of  the  returns  was  commenced  weekly,  and  has  since 
been  regularly  kept  up.  There  are  now  thirteen  private  banks  and 
twelve  joint-stock  banks  who  clear.* 

The  system  pursued  at  the  clearing  is  this.  Each  bank  sends 
a  clerk  to  the  clearing  house  at  10*30  with  the  cheques  and  bills 
upon  the  other  banks  in  assorted  parcels.  These  he  delivers  to 
the  clerks  of  the  other  bankers,  and  receives  from  them  the  parcels 
they  have  for  him.  At  2*30  the  same  process  is  repeated,  and  at 
4*45  the  clearing  is  ended,  at  which  time  the  bankers  return  any 
cheques  or  bills  which  they  may  have  received  during  the  morning 
cleariugs,  but  for  which  they  have  no  funds. 

The  balances  which  arise  at  this  last  clearing  are  settled  by 
transfers  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  instead  of  each 
bank  settling  with  all  the  other  banks,  the  balances,  debit  or 
credit,  with  these  banks  are  made  up.  A  balance  of  all  these 
balances  is  made,  and  it  is  this  nett  balance  which  passes  through 
the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England.  In  this  way  about  30  ledger 
entries  are  sufficient  to  settle   transactions  which   average   about 


*  The  statistics  of  the  New  York  Bankers'  Clearing  House — an  institution  partly 
modelled  on  the  London  Bankers'  Clearing  House — are  of  some  interest,  and  I 
therefore  giye  a  summary.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  how  much  the  transactions 
haye  increased  since  the  war,  and  the  suspension  of  specie  payments.  At  present, 
the  sum  cleared  is  larger  than  in  the  London  Bankers'  Clearmg  House.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  inflated  state  of  the  currency  in  New  York,  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  banks  *'  clear  in  New  York  than  in  London. 
There  are  59  clearing  bankers  in  New  York,  against  25  in  London.  I  hope  at 
some  future  time  to  haye  the  opportimity  of  making  a  detailed  analysis  oi  the 
New  York  returns.    Meantime  the  main  figures  are  of  considerable  interest. 

Aggregate  operations  for  fifteen  years — October,  1853,  to  October,  1868.  L — The 
aggregate  exchangee  for  eacn  year.  IL — The  aggregate  cash  balances  paid 
each  year.  III. — The  aggregate  daily  exchangee  for  each  year,  and  the 
ayerage  daily  balances. 


Oct.  to  Oct. 


Exchanges. 


Cash  Balances  paid. 


Average 
Dail  J  Exchanges 


Average 
Daily  Bal. 


1853—1854 
1854—1855 
1855—185(5 
1856—1857 
1857—1858 
1858—1859 
1859—1860 
18<)0— 1861 
1861—1862 
1862—1863 
1863— 18(J4 
1864—1865 
1865—1866 
18t)(>— 1867 
1807—1868 


8 

5,750,455,987  06 

5,362,912,098  38 

6,906,213,328  47 

8,333,226,718  06 

4,756,664,386  09 

6,448,005,956  01 

7,231,143,056  69 

5,915,742,758  05 

6,871,443,591  20 

14,867,597,848  60 

24,097,196,655  92 

26,032,;384,341  89 

28.717,146,914  09 

28.675,159,472  29 

28,484,288,636  92 


297,411,493  69 

289,694,137  14 

334.714,489  33 

365,313,901  69 

314,238,910  60 

363,984,682  56 

380,693,438  37 

353,383,944  41 

415,530,331  46 

677,626,482  61 

885,719,204  93 

1,035,765.107  68 

1,066,135,106  35 

1,144,963,451  15 

1,125,455,23668 


8 

19,1(H,504  94 

17,412,052  27 
22,278,107  51 
26,962,371  26 
15,393,735  88 
20,867,333  19 
23,401,757  47 
19,269,520  38 
22,237,681  53 
48,428,657  49 
77,984,455  20 
84,796,040  20 
93,541,195  16 
93,101,167  11 
92,182,163  87 


8 

988,07806 

940,56538 
1,079,724  16 
1,182,24564 
1,016,954;40 
1,177,24396 
1,232,017  69 
1,151,08777 
1,344,75835 
2,207.252  39 
2,866,405 19 
3,373,827  71 
3,472,752  79 
3,717,413  80 
3,642,249  95 
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£10,000,000  a  day.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  very  convenient 
system.  It  saves  the  time  of  many  clerks  going  from  bank  to  bank 
to  collect  the  cheques.  It  saves  the  risk  of  carrying  bank-notes  and 
gold  through  the  streets.  It  economizes  the  use  of  bank-notes,  and 
it  is  probably  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  without  a  clearing 
house  the  restrictions  upon  the  bank  circulation  imposed  by  the  Act 
of  1844  could  not  be  maintained.  The  provision  by  which  cheques 
are  not  returned  till  the  last  clearing  enables  the  customers  of  banks 
to  make  provision  during  the  day  for  their  requirements,  and  very 
large  transactions  like  the  settlements  in  the  Stock  Exchange  could 
certainly  not  be  conducted  in  one  day  without  this  system.  From 
this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  transactions  in  the  clearing 
house  represent  a  most  important  portion  of  the  *'  turn-over  "  in  the 
greatest  money  market  in  the  world.  From  them  a  very  good  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  activity  of  trade,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when 
these  returns  have  been  published  for  a  few  years  it  will  assist  very 
much  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  currents  and  tides  of  business. 
They  will  form  one  o'ther,  and  that  not  the  least  important,  source  of 
information  as  to  the  tendencies  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Before  coming  to  the  analysis  of  the  returns  of  the  clearing  house  it 
would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  "turn-over" 
of  the  banks'  customers  does  not  pass  through  the  clearing  house. 
What  do  pass  through  the  clearing  house  are  the  cheques  and  bills  and 
other  demands  which  the  banks  have  upon  each  other.  What  do  not 
pass  through  the  clearing  house  are  cheques  of  one  customer  of  a  bank 
in  favour  of  another  customer  of  the  same  bank,  cheques  upon  banks 
which  do  not  clear,  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  country  banks, 
and  gold  and  silver.  It  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  very 
accurate  approximation  to  this,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
fewer  and  the  larger  the  banks  are,  the  less  money  will  pass  through 
the  clearing  house.  At  present,  for  example,  a  bank  like  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank  will  do  as  much  business  as  half-a-dozen  of 
the  old  private  banks,  and  many  transactions  which  would  have 
formerly  passed  through  the  clearing,  will  now  be  debited  to  one 
customer  and  credited  to  another  in  the  books  of  the  bank  itself.  In 
the  same  way  the  multiplication  of  branch-banks  will  tend  to  diminish 
the  amount  cleared,  as  transactions  between  branches  of  the  same 
bank,  or  between  the  branches  and  the  head  office,  do  not  as  a  rule 
pass  through  the  clearing  house.  It  is  to  these  facts  that  we  are  to 
look  for  an  explanation  of  what  rather  puzzled  the  Editor  of  the 
Economist,  viz.,  the  comparatively  small  increase  in  the  transactions 
between  1839  and  1867. 

"Our  export  trade,"  says  the  Economisty  May  11,  1867,  **  is  now, 
as  is  well  known,  about  three  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  it  was  in 
that  year  (1839).     The  figures  are  : — 

"Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  s-* 

"1839         63,234,000 

"1866         188,828,000 
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^'  Sir  John  Lubbock's  figures  show  that  the  sums  passing  through 
the  clearing  house  have  trebled  since  1 889  : — 

£ 
"  The  average  week  of  1839  was         18,400,000 
<*  Last  week         57,024,000 

'<  And  though  at  first  sight  the  increase  may  seem  larger,  we  own 
we  should  have  expected  a  considerably  greater." 

The  writer  then  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  home  trade  must  have  also 
augmented  in  recent  years,  and  that,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
joint-stock  banks,  the  proportion  of  transactions  passing  through  the 
clearing  house  ought  to  be  greater  now  than  then. 

No  doubt  the  joint-stock  banking  system  has  very  widely  diffused 
the  keeping  of  banking  accounts,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  it  has  increased  the  amounts  cleared  in  the 
same  ratio. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  published  some  statistics  taken  from  the 
books  of  his  own  bank  as  to  the  proportions  of  the  amounts  cleared 
to  what  is  not  cleared,  and  I  quote  his  words — 

*^  I  took  an  amount  of  £23,000,000,  which  passed  through  our 
hands  during  the  last  few  days  of  last  year  (1864),  and  found  it  was 
made  up  as  follows  :«- 


"Clearing 16,346,000 

Cheques  and  bills  on  banks  which 

did  not  clear 1,791,000 

Cheques  of  customers  of  our  own 

bank 3,603,000 

Bank  notes          1,137,000 

Coin         139,000 

Country  notes      79,000 


£23,095,000  " 


Of  course  these  amounts  refer  exclusively  to  the  private  bank  of 
which  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  a  partner,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
in  the  joint-stock  banks  the  proportion  of  "  cheques  of  customers  '* 
would  be  still  larger.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  amounts 
cleared  would,  upon  an  average  of  all  the  banks  in  London,  be  not 
much  above  one-half  of  the  amount  paid  in. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  which  I  have  already  given  for  this 
opinion,  I  may  add  one  or  two  subsidiary  ones.  It  is  likely 
that  the  further  away  the  bank  is  situated  from  the  city  the  greater 
will  be  the  proportion  of  bank-notes  and  coin  paid  in  by  the  small 
shopkeepers.  Then,  even  in  the  city  there  is  a  tendency  for  trades 
to  concentrate  in  particular  localities,   and  the  banks   which   do 
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business  in  these  neighbourhoods  will  have  an  nnnsnallj  large 
propordoii  of  customers  in  these  trades,  and  as  manj  of  these  will 
deal  with  the  same  bank  the  proportion  of  money  which  is  uncleared 
to  that  which  is  cleared  will  be  unusually  large.  It  may,  perhaps, 
seem  a  little  fanciful  to  suppose  that  bankers  encourage  a  division  of 
labour,  and  that  one  bank  deals  extensively  with  grain  merchants, 
and  another  with  stock-brokers,  but  in  practice  there  is  something 
of  the  custom.  I  may  just  add  that  whilst  this  is  the  case  in 
legitimate  trade,  speculators,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  dealings 
with  each  other,  will  try  to  bank  with  different  bankers.  If  A 
draws  an  accommodation  bill  on  B,  and  discounts  it  with  his  banker 
C,  B  is  also  likely  to  draw  on  A,  and  will  naturally  wish  to  discount 
it  with  some  other  banker  than  C,  who  would  thus  know  the  whole 
transaction. 

I  have  stated  that  the  publication  of  the  statistics  of  the  clearing 
house  only  commences  at  May  1,  1867,  and  the  present  analysis  of 
them,  therefore,  extends  only  over  the  sixteen  months  from  May  1, 

1867,  to  August  31,  1868.  As  the  time  is  thus  so  limited  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  divide  it  into  periods  of  four  months  each, 
and  thus  as  regards  the  four  months  May  1  to  August  31,  1867,  the 
results  can  be  compared  with  the  four  months  May  1  to  August  31, 

1868.  In  itself,  indeed,  this  division  is  probably  not  the  best  possible ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  bad  one,  and  it  is  the  one  which 
is  almost  forced  upon  me  by  the  limited  time  with  which  I  have  to 
deal. 

I  have  also  based  my  analysis  very  much  upon  the  days  of  the 
week.  The  most  numerous  causes  of  fluctuatiou  undoubtedly 
depend  upon  the  days  of  the  week,  and  it  will  probably  always  be 
the  best  form  in  which  to  keep  these  returns,  to  arrange  them 
in  this  way.  The  banker  or  merchant  will  thus  most  easily  be 
able  to  see  at  a  glance  what  the  reason  for  any  particular  fluctuation 
is.  He  will  know  that  Saturday  is  almost  always  the  largest  day  in 
the  week,  and  Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  smallest,  and  any 
remarkable  deviation  from  this  rule  will  at  once  arrest  his  attention. 
For  statistical  purposes,  indeed,  some  other  arrangement  may  be  the 
best,  perhaps  a  monthly  one,  but  for  practical  purposes  I  think  it 
most  likely  that  the  arrangement  by  the  days  of  the  week  will  bo  the 
most  suitable.  At  all  events  it  is  the  arrangement  which,  looking 
to  the  limited  range  of  time  over  which  these  statistics  extend,  seems 
the  most  appropriate. 

I  have  said  that  "  the  day  of  the  week  "  fluctuations  are  the  most 
constant  and  numerous,  although,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  there 
are  particular  causes  which  produce  for  a  day  more  extensive  varia- 
tions than  any  which  permanently  act  from  week  to  week.  I  will 
now  proceed  to  enumerate  what  these  causes  are. 

Monday, ^i^  a  small  day.  (a)  It  is  one  of  the  private  transfer 
days  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  upon  this  day  there  are 
very  few  transactions  in  the  funds,    (b)  It  is  also  a  day  upon 
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which  very  rarely  indeed  settlements  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
take  place,  (c)  It  is  a  day  upon  which,  as  I  will  afterwards 
explain,  very  few  bills  at  two  months  will  come  due.  These  are 
the  principal  causes  which  operate  to  make  Monday  a  dmall 
day;  aad  they  are,  no  doubt,  very  powerful,  as  there  are  several 
causes  in  operation  which  would  tend  to  make  Monday  a 
large  day,  and  these  are  : — 
(a.)  Country  bankers  generally  square  up  their  accounts  with 
each  other  on  Saturday,  and  the  balance  of  their  transactions 
will  pass  through  the  clearing  on  Monday,  (b,)  Bills  at 
sixty  days'  sight  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  foreign 
trade,  especially  with  America,  and  probably  on  an  average 
more  of  these  will  be  sent  out  for  presentation  on  Mon- 
day than  on  any  other  day.  All  the  mails  arriving  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  on  Sunday,  and  on  Monday  morning 
will  be  delivered  on  Monday,  and  their  due  date  will  be  also 
Monday  in  nine  weeks  from  presentation  for  acceptance. 
(c)  Needy  people  are  likely  to  avoid  making  their  bills  come 
due  on  a  Sunday.  They  will  try  and  take  an  extra  day  out 
of  the  money,  {d,)  Formerly  it  was  very  much  the  custom 
for  traders  to  lodge  on  Saturdays,  so  as  to  show  a  large  balance 
at  their  credit  on  that  day.  The  money  so  lodged  was  checked 
out  on  Mondays,  and  of  course  the  transactions  of  the  cleariug 
house  would  be  increased.  This  does  not  now  seem  to  be  the 
case,  chiefly  arising  from  the  half-holiday  movement,  which 
has  thrown  a  considerable  portion  of  the  business  formerly 
transacted  on  Saturday  to  be  done  on  Friday  or  Monday. 
At  June  30,  however,  and  December  31,  there  are  always 
very  large  transactions  with  the  joint-stock  banks.  On  this 
day  their  books  are  balanced  and  their  customers  lodge 
largely,  so  as  to  swell  their  deposits. 

Tuesday, — This  is  a  large  day.  On  this  day  and  Friday 
foreign  bills  are  bought  and  sold  and  paid  for.  The  bills 
bought  on  Friday  are  paid  for  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
and  those  on  Tuesday  are  paid  for  on  the  following  Friday. 
It  is  also  a  day  on  which  many  transfers  are  made  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  Saturday  and  Monday  having  been  private 
days. 

Wednesday  is  a  day  unmarked  by  any  special  features. 

Thursday  is  a  day  on  which,  in  the  majority  of  months,  as  I 
will  explain  afterwards,  very  few  three  months'  date  bills  fall 
due.  It  is,  therefore,  generally  a  small  day.  Upon  Thursilay 
as  well  as  Wednesday  the  transfers  at  the  Bank  are  much  less 
numerous  than  on  Tuesday  or  Friday,  although  they  are  more 
numerous  than  on  Saturday  or  Monday. 

Friday, — Friday  is  like  Tuesday  both  as  regards  the  sale  and 
payment  of  foreign  bills,  and  it  is  also  a  great  transfer  day 
at  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  the  last  full  business  day  in 
the  week,  and  many  merchants  leave  town  on  that  day  till 
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Monday.  It  is  also  the  daj  when  wages  are  generally  paid, 
and  it  is  the  settling  day  in  what  is  a  very  heavy  article^  tea. 
The  remittances  of  travellers  from  the  country  are  also  likely 
to  come  in  largely  on  this  day  and  Saturday.  Altogether 
Friday  is  a  day  of  great  business  activity,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  days  on  which  merchants  discount  their  bills. 
Saturday, — On  Saturday  the  largest  mercantile  transactions  in 
the  week  take  place.  The  bills  due  on  Sunday  come  due  by 
law  on  that  day.  As  other  classes  of  payments,  such  as  the 
settling  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  are  seldom  or  never  made  on 
a  Saturday,  the  transactions  upon  this  day  represent  very 
fairly  the  mercantile  transactions  of  the  country.  Of 
course  the  day  before  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  and  the 
other  legal  holidays,  present  much  the  same  features  as 
Saturday  does,  as  two  days'  bills  come  due  on  them. 

I  have  said  that  the  ''  day  of  the  week  "  fluctuations  in  the  clearing 
house  are  the  most  constant  of  all,  but  there  are  others,  such  as  the 
settling  days  in  the  Funds,  which  occur  three  times  in  the  month, 
and  which  depend  as  to  the  exact  day  of  their  occurrence  upon  the 
arbitrary  arrangement  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee.  Others 
again,  such  as  the  4th  of  the  month,  depend  partly  upon  the  law 
which  gives  three  days  of  grace  upon  bills,  and  partly  upon  the 
mercantile  custom  of  drawing  bills  largely  upon  the  1st  of  each 
month.  Before  proceeding  to  enumerate  the  chief  of  these  disturbing 
causes,  I  may  mention  that  at  the  present  time  transactions  are 
confined  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  and  it  is  not  unlikely, 
in  times  when  transactions  are  large  and  speculative,  that  causes 
which  I  will  endeavour  to  point  out,  but  which  do  not  now  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  operative,  will  come  largely  into  play. 

The  two  largest  days'  transactions  in  each  month  are  the  settling 
days  in  the  shares  in  the  Stock  Exchange.  These  take  place  about 
the  middle  and  end  of  each  month,  and  upon  these  days  the  dealers 
close  their  accounts  or  time  bargains  with  each  other.  We  have 
not  yet  sufficient  statistics  to  indicate  what  the  exact  average  of 
these  settling  days  is,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  augments 
the  transactions  by  about  £10,000,000.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  proportion  this  large  sum  bore  to  the  total  balance 
settled  for  in  the  Stock  Exchange.  But  upon  this  subject  it  would 
be  difficult  to  obtain  any  definite  statistics.  The  settlement  of  the 
accounts  in  consols  takes  place  towards  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
generally  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  ;  but  all  these  days  are  fixed  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  from  month  to  month, 
according  as  it  may  best  suit  the  convenience  of  the  dealers. 
The  settlement  in  consols  is  much  less  now  than  the  settlement  in 
shares ;  in  1 839  it  was  about  the  same,  showing  how  largely 
miscellaneous  securities  are  dealt  in  now  as  compared  with  the 
transactions  of  thirty  years  ago. 

The  4th  of  the  month,  as  I  have  pointed  out»  is  always  a  large 
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day.  In  speculative  times  it  seems  likely  that  the  seventh  will 
also  be  a  large  day,  because  bills  which  might  be  renewed  on  the 
4th  would  become  due  on  that  day,  and  in  speculative  times  many 
bills  are  likely  to  be  renewed.  The  present  returns  do  not,  however, 
enable  me  to  trace  this  with  any  certainty. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  days  of  grace,  making  the  4th 
a  large  day,  but  the  fact  that  bills  are  generally  drawn  at  so  many 
days  after  date  has  another  curious  effect.  By  months  is  meant 
calendar  months,  and  as  the  months  are  of  unequal  lengths  it  happens 
that  on  some  days  a  three  months'  bill,  for  example,  cannot  fall  due, 
and  on  other  days  the  bills  drawn  on  two  or  three  consecutive 
days  will  all  fall  due  together.  Thus  bills  drawn  at  three  mouths 
on  November  28,  29,  or  30,  will  all  come  due  on  March  3 ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  three  months'  bill  can  fall  due  on  June  1,  2, 
or  3.     I  give  at  page  566  a  table  showing  this. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  cause  of  fluctuation  is  the  following. 
Bills  are  generally  dated  on  the  day  on  which  they  purport  to  be 
drawn.  It  follows  from  this,  that  very  few  bills  indeed  are  dated  on 
a  Sunday.  Now  the  largest  number  of  bills  are  bills  at  three 
months,  and  if  we  can  determine  on  what  day  of  the  week  a  bill 
drawn  at  three  months  from  a  Sunday  would  fall  due,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  that  that  day  will  be  a  very  small  one.  This  con^ 
elusion  is  borne  out  by  the  facts,  and  this  simple  cause  infiuencei 
the  clearing  on  an  average  to;  the  extent  of  nearly  £1,000,000. 
I  give  at  page  567  a  table  showing  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  a  bill  drawn  on  a  Sunday  will  fall  due  in  the  case  of  bills 
at  two,  three,  four,  and  six  months  afler  date.  At  present,  it  is 
only  the  three  months*  bills  the  effect  of  which  on  the  clearing  can 
be  traced  readily;  but  I  have  thought  it  right  to  give  facilities  for 
tracing  the  effects  of  the  longer-dated  bills,  which  in  speculative 
times  may  possibly  have  their  infiuence.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
table  that  in  seven  months  Thursday  will  be  a  slack  day,  in  two 
months  Wednesday,  in  two  months  Tuesday,  and  in  one  month 
Monday. 

Sight  bills,  that  is,  bills  drawn  payable  at  80,  60,  90,  and  120 
days  after  they  have  been  presented  for  acceptance,  occur  chiefly 
in  the  foreign  trade  with  the  United  States,  India,  China,  &c.*  The 
peculiarity  as  regards  these  bills  is,  that  in  several  great  depart- 
ments of  trade,  such  as  the  Eastern  trade,  the  bills  arrive  in  great 
masses  (so  to  speak)  by  the  mails.  They  are  thus  all  presented  for 
acceptance  at  nearly  the  same  time,  and  will,  of  course,  all  come  due 
about  the  same  day.  I  have  said  **  nearly  "  the  same  time, 
the  exceptioti  being  the  case  of  bills  for  acceptance  in  other  towns. 
These  will  be  generally  made  payable  in  London ;  but,  of  course, 
the  mails  in  Liverpool,  London,  and  Glasgow,  for  example,  may, 
and  often  will,  arrive    in  these  towns  at  different  days,  and  conse- 

*  At  page  669  vrill  be  found  tables  Bhowing  how  the  arriTal  of  the  foreign  mails 
will  affect  the  clearing  house. 
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quentlj  the  due  date  of  the  bilb  will  spread  over  a  couple,  or  perhaps, 
iu  rare  cases,  three  days.  The  mass  of  the  bills  are,  however,  drawB 
on  London,  and  in  very  many  cases  both  the  London  and  the  pro- 
vincial bills  will  come  due  on  the  same  day.  The  importance, 
however,  of  these  foreign  mail  days  is  diminishing,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  mails  are  becoming  much  more  numerous.  To  North 
America,  for  example,  there  is  now  communication  nearly  every 
day.  The  Eastern  mails  also  arrive  much  more  frequently  than 
formerly,  and  probably  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  mail  trains,  with  only 
9ome  three  or  four  breaks  in  the  journey,  will  arrive  daily  from 
Calcutta  and  Bombay.  United  States'  bUls  are  usually  drawn  at 
GO  days'  sight,  Canadian  bills  at  60,  90,  and  sometimes  120  ^days' 
sight.  The  West  Lidiau  Colonies  draw  at  60  and  ^0  days'  sight; 
the  South  American  States  usually  at  90  days'  sight ;  bills  from 
Australia  at  60  days'  sight.  The  bulk  of  the  Indian  and  Chma  bills 
are  at  6  months'  sight,  but  some  are  at  1,  2,  3,  and  4  months'  sight.* 

Of  course  a  bill  at  six  months'  sight  is,  for  our  purposes,  equiyaleht 
to  one  at  six  months'  date ;  that  is  to  say,  what  is  true  of  the  due 
date,  (&c.  of  a  six  months'  date  bill  will  also  be  true  of  one  at  &ix 
months'  sight,  calculating  the  date  from  the  day  of  presentation. 

The  dividends  upon  the  funds  are  paid  at  the  Bank  of  England 
on  January  8,  April  8,  July  8,  and  October  13,  unless  any  of  the 
four  last  days  be  a  Sunday,  in  which  case  the  date  will  b^  a  day 
later.  Thus,  if  January  8  were  on  Sunday  the  dividend  would  be 
paid  on  January  9.  The  Bank  books  are  closed  on  May  1  and 
r^ovember  1,  both  of  which  days  are  holidays  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. The  consols'  books  are  closed  on  June  1  and  l)ecember 
1.     The  New  and  the  Reduced  3s.  on  March  1  and  September  1. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  in  these  dry  returns  how  well  Christmas  Day  is 
kept,  and  that  in  this  respect  1839  and  1867  are  much  alike.  Derby 
Day  is  also  a  general  holiday.  Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday,  ot 
tVhit  Monday  seem  to  be  less  in  favour,  and  not  to  produce  much 
effect  upon  business,  whilst  the  Queen's  birthday  has  little  or 
none. 

These  returns  do  not  throw  much  light  in  themselves  upon  the 
two  proposed  changes  as  to  bills~r-the  one  that  bills  coming  due  upon 
a  Sunday,  instead  of  being  payable  on  Saturday,  should  b^  payable  on 
Monday  ;  the  other  that  the  days  of  grace  sliould  be  abolished. 
There  seems,  indeed,  no  reason  why  the  former  of  these  should  not  be 
carried  out,  and  the  banks  need  be  no  real  losers  by  the  transaction, 
as  they  would,  of  course,  do  as  is  done  in  America,  charge  an  extra 
day's  interest  on  the  transaction.  The  expediency  of  the  latter  is 
perhaps  more  doubtful.  At  present  the  merchant  draws  Lid  bills 
upon  the  1st  of  the  month,  and  has  time  to  get  them  accepted  and 
discounted  before  the  4th.  I  should  be  a  little  afraid  that  some 
inconvenience  would  be  experienced  if  the  whole  burden  of  thes6 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  Selfiust  Bvik  and  to  the  Union  Buk  of  IknoOoh  for 

Aflsiatanoe  in  these  details. 
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transactions  were  thrown  upon  one  day,  the  1st.  As  regards  the 
due  date  of  bills  at  three  months  from  a  Sunday  (in  other  words, 
what  would  be  the  slack  day  from  this  cause)  if  the  days  of  grace 
were  abolished,  in  nine  months  Monday,  in  two  months  Saturday, 
and  in  one  month  Friday  would  be  slack  days.  In  this  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  abolition  of  days  of  grace  would  be  an  advantage. 
It  would  to  some  extent  tend  to  make  Saturday  more  of  a  holiday. 
Monday,  which  would  become  a  large  day,  owing  to  bills  due  on 
Sunday  being  payable  on  it,  would  in  other  respects  be  one  of  the 
slack  days.  In  other  words,  if  days  of  grace  were  abolished,  the 
payment  of  bills  would  be  spread  more  equally  over  the  week. 

As  regards  the  publication  of  these  returns  I  have  two  sugges- 
tions to  make.  1st,  It  would  be  of  great  value  and  interest  if  the 
returns  of  1865  and  1866,  and  the  first  four  months  of  1867  were 
published  ;  2nd,  It  would  be  of  value  also  if  the  amount  of  cheques 
cleared  could  be  stated  separately  from  the  bills  cleared. 

I  have  not  dwelt  at  any  length  upon  the  results  yielded  by  these 
figures.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  do  so  ;  the  space  of  time  over 
which  any  comparison  could  extend  is  so  short,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  1868  are  so  like  those  of  1867.  It  is  pleasant  to  know, 
however,  that  there  are  many  symptoms  of  an  increased  activity  in 
business,  and  of  a  return  to  confidence  iu  the  Stock  Exchange. 
At  page  665  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  1867-68, 
and  comparing  the  daily  results  of  the  four  months  May  1  to 
August  31,  after  making  all  corrections  for  exceptional  days,  I  find 
the  following  changes  in  1868  : — 

The  average  of —  £ 

Monday  shows  a  decrease  of  26,000 
Tuesday  shows  an  increase  of  667,000 
Wednesday  ditto  ditto  539,000 
Thursday  ditto  ditto  481,000 
Friday  ditto        ditto     258,000 

Saturday        ditto        ditto     352,000 

The  4th  of  the  month,  the  great  day  for  mercantile  bills  to  come 
due,  has  in<»reased  on  an  average  £211,000.  The  Stock  Exchange 
shows  a  still  more  marked  improvement,  the  increase  on  an  average 
being  from  £17,481,000  to  £20,821,000. 

I  append  to  this  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  clearing  house, 
arranged  in  four-monthly  periods,  and  showing  the  average  turn 
over  of  each  day  of  the  week.  There  is  also  stated  the  average  of  all 
the  days  which  are  not  exceptional,  and  which  is  therefore  called 
"  corrected  average,"  and  also  the  average  of  the  days  on  which  few 
three  months'  date  bills  are  likely  to  come  due.  This  is  called  '*  aver- 
age of  S.  £.,"  or  of  bills,  as  already  explained,  drawn  on  a  Sunday. 
I  give  also  the  average  of  the  4th  of  the  month,  and  of  the  share 
settlements  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  I  have  not  considered  it 
necessary  to  arrange  these  under  the  days  of  the  week.    I  have  simply 
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utruck  oxkiy  in  forming  this  average,  all  exceptional  days,  such  as  i^ben 
a  share  settlement  was  on  a  day  when  few  three  months'  date  bills 
would  come  due* 

The  exceptional  days  are  : — 

Settlement  days  either  in  consols  or  shares ; — 

Fourth  of  month. 

Dividend  days,  January  8,  April  8,  July  8,  and  October  IS  ; 

when  a  Sunday  intervenes  the  dividend  is  paid  a  day  later. 
Days  upon  which  more  than  one  day's  three  months'  date  bills 

will  come  due,  viz.,  March  3,  May  3,  July  3,  December  3. 
Days  upon  which  no  bills  at  three  months'  date  can  come  due, 

viz.,  January  3,  June  1,  2,  3,  August  3. 
Days  upon  which  very  few  three  months'  date  bills  can  come 

due,  viz.,  bills  drawn  upon  a  Sunday. 
Days  before  Christmas  and  Gk)od  Friday,  and  day  after  Christ- 
mas. 
Derby  day.     Last  Wednesday  in  May. 
Holidays  on  Stock  Exchange,  viz.,  May  1  and  November  1. 
Days  on  which  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  balance,  and  also  the 

days  after  the  balance,  viz.,  June  30,  July  1,  December  31, 

and  January  1. 
I  have  not,  however,  included  as  exceptional  any  of  the  following 
days,  viz. : — 

Days  upon  which  more  than  one  day's  bills  at  two,  four,  and 

six  months  would  come  due. 
Days  upon  which  none  but  two,  four,  or  six  months'  bills  would 

come  due. 
Days  upon  which  very  few  bills  at  two,  four,  or  six  months' 

date  will  come  due. 
These  cases  are  all  given  in  Tables  L  and  II. 

Days  upon  which  foreign  biUs  at  so  many  days  or  months  aA^r 
sight  would  come  due.     See  Table  UI. 

Days  upon  which  the  books  of  consols,  or  the  new  3s.,  or 
reduced  3s.  are  shut  at  Bank  of  England,  viz.,  March  1, 
June  1,  September  1,  December  1. 

Dinrs  upon  which  bills  drawn  at  three  months'  date  from  the 
following  legal  holidays  would  come  due,  viz..  Good  Friday, 
Queen's  birthday,  and  Christmas  Day. 

Easter  Monday  and  Whit  Monday  have  also  been  left  out,  and 
also  days  upon  which  bills  at  three  months'  date  from  them 
would  come  due.  Bills  at  three  months'  date  from  Derby- 
day  are  also  omitted. 

Queen's  birthday. 
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The  following  table  gives  a  summarj,  by  the  dajs  of  the  week, 
of  the  average  transactions  at  the  Clearing  House  on  each  daj  of 
the  week^  for  the  divisions  Jan.  1  to  April  30,  May  1  to  Aug.  81, 
and  Sept.  1  to  Dec.  31,  of  each  year.  The  corrected  average  of 
the  4th  of  the  month  and  of  the  share  settlement  is  also  stated. 


1867. 


Jantuury  1  to  April  80. 

Haj  1  to  Anguflt  81. 

September  1  to  Deoembar  SI . 

ATon^. 

Corrected 
Average. 

Average 

of  a& 

Average. 

Corrected 
Average 

Average 
ofSJB. 

Average. 

Corrected 
Averagei 

Average 
of8.B. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Monday ... 

9,239 

9,475 

7,869 

9,699 

9,049 

—m 

Tuesday ... 

— 

— 

10,163 

9,397 

— 

Q  QQA 

9,401 



Wednesday 

— 

9,680 

8,623 

— 

9,882 

8,497 



Thursday 

— 

— 

9,455 

9,181 

7,905 

8,770 

— 

8,010 

Friday    ... 
Saturday... 

— 

— 

11,662 

10,022 

11,403 

9,365 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

11,358 

11,004 

— 

10,835 

10^35 

— 

Ck)rrected 

) 

ayerage  of 

(   - 

— 

12,017 

— 

— 

12,200 

— 

4thofmth. 

) 

Corrected 

ayerage  of 

share  set- 

— 

— 

— 

17,481 

— 

— . 

17.294 

— 

tlement 

1 

days. 

- 

1             1 

1868. 


9,449 

10,064 

9,062 

9,662 

10,280 

11,356 

12,228 


20,821 


Monday  ... 

Tuesday ... 

Wedneeday 

Thursday 

Friday    ... 

Saturday... 

Corrected 
ayerage  of 
4thofmth. 

Corrected 
ayerage  of 
share  set- 
tlement 
days. 


9,782 
11,039 
10,448 
10,288 
12,466 
11,738 

I- 


9,782 
9,799 
8,911 
9,122 
9,779 
11,678 


21,249 


9,309 
9,237 


9,670 
11,678 
10,178 
10,177 
12,468 
11,627 


9,091 
9,048 
8,689 


The  amounts  are  all  stated  in  thousands ;  thus,  £9,239  means  ;S9,239,000. 
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TABLE  No.  L 

.    Bills  drawn  at  the  end  of  the  following  months  will  affect  the 
months  in  which  they  come  due : — 


Drawn  at  end  of 

If  2  Months. 

If  3  Months. 

If  4  Months. 

U  6  Months. 

January 

30&  31,3  May 

February 

No.  1,2, 3,  May 

No.  1,2, 3,  June 

No.l,2,3,July 

No.  1.2,3,  Sept 

March 

30431,3  July 

— 

30  4  31,3  Oct. 

April 

May 

No.  — ,  3  Aug. 

No.—-,  3  Sept 

— 

— 

30  &  31,3  Oct. 

— 

June  ... 

No.— ,3  Sept. 

No.— ,3Nov. 

No.  — ,  3  Jan. 

July 

30&  31,3  Oct. 

— 

dO&31,3Deo. 

■  — 

August 

— 

30&  31,3  Dec. 

— — 

28,29,30,431, 
8  Mar. 

September    . . . 

No.  — ,  3  Jan. 

No.  — ,  3  Feb. 

No.  — ,  3  Apr. 

October 

28,29,30,431, 
3  Mar. 

30431,3May. 

November     . . . 

No.  3,  Feb. 

28,29,&  30, 
3  Mar. 

No.  — ,  3  Apr. 

No. — ,3  June. 

Pecember     ... 

28,29,30,431,             — 
3  Mar. 

30431,3  May 

304dl,3July. 

Example. — In  first  column  "  No.  1,  2,  4  3  May**  signifies  that  no  two  moiitfas* 
bill  drawn  at  the  end  of  February  can  come  due  on  May  3.  In  second  ccdtmm 
"  30  4  31,  3  May  "  signifies  that  three  months'  date  bills  orawn  on  these  days  in 
January  will  come  due  on  May  3. 

In  Leap  Year,  however,  bills  drawn  on  Feb.  29  will  come  due  on  the  Ist  of 
May,  June,  July,  and  September. 

The  following,  compiled  from  the  preceding  table,  gives  the  days 
of  each  month  which  will  be  affected. 


If  3  Months'  date. 

If  8  Months*  dat4). 

If  4  Months'  date. 

U  6  Months*  dat«. 

3  Jan. 

None. 

■ 

None. 

3  Feb. 

None. 

—— 

None. 

.^ 

3  Mar. 

28,29,30,431 

28,  29,  4  30 

28,2!d,a0,431 

28,29,90,431 

Dec. 

Noy. 

Oct 

Aug. 

3  Apr. 
3  May 

— 

None. 

None. 

30  4  31  Jan. 

30  4  31  Deo. 

30  4  31  Oct 

1,2,3  May 

None. 

3  June 

— 

^__ 

None. 

1,2,3  June 

None. 

3  July 

— 

30  4  31  Mar. 

30  4  31  Dee. 

1,2,3  July 

None. 

% 

3  Aug. 

None. 

3  Sept. 

None. 

None. 

, 

1,2,3  Sept. 

— 

None. 

3  Oct. 
3  Noy. 

30  4  31  July. 

^— 

30431  May 
None. 

30  4  31  Mar. 

3  Dec. 

30  4  31  Aug. 

30  4  31  July 

— 

In  Leap  Year,  however,  bills  d«iwn  on  Feb.  29  will  come  due  on 
July,  and  September. 


Ist  of  May,  June, 


k 
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A  bill  drawn  on  ^  Sunday  will  fall  4fie  as  follows  :t 


I>rawiiln 


January 
February 
March 
April . . . 
May  ... 
June  ... 
July  ... 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


if  %  Months. 


Sun.  in  Mar.* 
Sun.  in  Apr.* 
Mon.  in  May 
Mon.  in  June 
Mon.  in  July 
Mon.  in  Aug. 
Tues.  in  Sept. 
Mon.  in  Oct. 
Mon.  in  Nov. 
Mon.  in  Dec. 
Mon.  in  Jan. 
Tues.  in  Feb. 


U  a  Hontbt. 


Tues.  in  Apr.* 
Mon.  in  May* 
Tliurs.  in  June 
Wednes.inJuly 
Tburs.  in  Aug. 
Thurs-inSejS. 
Thurs.  in  Oct. 
Tburs.  in  Nov. 
Wednes.inDec. 
Tburs.  in  Jan. 
Tburs.  in  Feb. 
Tues.ifi  Mw.* 


U  4  Montlis. 


Fri.  in  May* 
Fri.  in  Juiie  * 
Sat.  in  July 
Sat.  in  Aug. 
Sun.  in  Sept. 
Sat.  in  Oct. 
^un.  in  Nov. 
Sat.  in  Dec. 
Sat.  in  Jan. 
Sun.  in  Feb. 
Thurs.  in  Mar.* 
fri.  iif  Apf.* 


If  6  Montbf , 


Wednes-inJulyt 
Wednee.inAui^.* 

I^Sri.  in  Sept'. 

Thurs.  in  Oct. 

Fri.  in  Nov. 

Thurs.  in  I)ec. 

Fri.  in  Jan. 

Fri.  in  Feb. 

Tues.  in  Mar.* 

Fri.  in  Apr.* 

Tues.  in  May* 
WQdnes.in^unf^ 


In  Leap  Years,  in  the  months  marked  thus  (*)  the  due  date  will  be  a  day  later. 

In  ordinary  years  three  and  six  months'  date  bills,  drawn  on  a  Sunday,  will  fall 
due  on  the  same  days  of  March,  July,  and  October. 

In  ordinary  years  also  two  and  three  months'  date  bills  will  fall  due  on  the  same 
day  of  May. 

In  Leap  Years  three  and  six  months'  date  bills  will  fall  due  on  the  same  days  of 
March,  June,  August,  and  Qoto^r. 


The  cases  when  a  Sunday  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  month  are  ex- 
ceptional, and  the  reason  for  the  rules  regulating  them  will  be  best 
seen  if  the  three  days  of  grace  be  left  out  of  the  question,  (a)  When 
the  months  in  which  the  bills  are  drawn  and  the  months  in  which 
they  come  due  are  of  the  same  lengthy  the  table  now  given  is 
obviously  sufficient,  {h)  It  is  equally  obvious  that  if  the  month  in 
which  the  bill  is  drawn  be  shorter  than  that  in  which  it  comes  due^ 
then  again  the  table  is  correct,  (c)  tf  ^^^  month  in  which  the  bill  is 
drawn  he  longer  than  that  in  which  it  comes  due^  then,  as  we  have 
seen  (Table  1.)*  more  than  one  day's  bills  come  due  together.  In  all 
cases,  however,  except  bills  coming  due  in  the  latier  end  of  February, 
there  can  only  be  one  d^y's  difference  in  the  lengths  of  the  months. 
If,  therefore,  the  last  dfl^r  of  the  month  (the  ^Tst")  be  a  Sunday,  jEt 
will  come  due  on  t&e  saifie  day  of  the  week  as  a  bill  drawn  on  Uie 
30th,  and  it  will  therefoire  come  due  npo^  a  day  of  the  week  earlier 
than  the  day  given  in  the  above  table.  In  other  words*  it  will 
follow  the  rule,  not  of  the  month  in  which  it  comes  due,  but  of  the 
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month  after.  (The  reader  will  observe  that  I  am  always  leaving 
out  the  three  days  of  grace.)  For  example,  if  the  Slst  of  Julj  be  a 
Sunday,  then  a  two  months'  date  bill  will  come  due,  not  on  Tuesday 
but  on  Monday;  and  a  four  months'  bill  will  come  due,  not  on  Sun- 
day but  on  Saturday,  {d)  In  the  case  of  bills  falling  due  on  the  last 
day  of  February,  it  is  clear  thatbiUs  drawn  upon  the  28th  of  any  pre- 
vious month  will  come  due  on  the  28th  of  February  in  the  usual  way, 
and  subject  to  the  usual  rule.  If  the  29th  of  any  previous  month  be  a 
Sunday,  then  the  due  date  will  be  a  day  of  the  week  earlier  than  the 
ordinary  rule  for  February.  If  the  30th  be  Sunday,  the  due  date  will 
be  two  days  earlier;  and  if  the  8 1st,  three  days.  In  this  case,  as  in 
the  former  one,  when  Sunday  is  the  last  day  of  the  longer  month,  the 
due  date  will  follow  the  rule,  not  of  the  month  in  which  it  falls  due, 
but  of  the  month  afler.    For  example,  a  six  months'  date  bill — 

If  drawn  on  Sunday,  28  Aug.,  will  come  due  on  Friday,    3  Mar. 

29  „  „  Thursday     „ 

30  „  „  Wednesday  „ 

31  „  „  Tuesday       ., 


» 

9) 

» 

» 

9) 

» 

Of  course  in  Leap  Year  the  due  dates  would  be  a  day  of  the  week 
later.  The  addition  of  the  three  days  of  grace  does  not  at  all  affect 
these  rules ;  it  is  simply  adding  (as  it  were)  equals  to  equals. 


The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  above,  gives  the  days 
of  the  week  in  each  month  on  which  a  bill  drawn  on  a  Sunday 
will  fall  due. 


3  Months. 

8  Months. 

4  Months. 

6  Months. 

January 

Monday 

Thursday 

Saturday 

Friday 

February 

Tuesday 

Thursday 
Tuesday* 

Sunday 
Thursday* 

Friday 

March 

Sunday* 

Tuesday* 

Friday* 

Tuesciay* 

April 
MjEby..« 

Simday' 

Tuesday* 

Friday* 

Monday 

Monday* 
Thurs^T 
Wednesday 

Friday* 

June 

Monday 

Friday* 
Saturday 

Wednesday* 

July... 

Monday 

Wednesday* 

August 

Monday 

Thursday 

Saturday 

Wedneeday* 

September     ... 

Tuesday 

Thursday 

Sunday 
Saturday 

Friday 

October 

Monday 

Thursday 

Thursday 

NoTember 

Monday 

Thursday 
Wednesday 

Sunda 

Friday 

December 

Monday 

Saturday 

Thursday 

k 


In  Leap  Years,  the  days  marked  thus  (*)  the  due  date  will  be  a  day  later. 
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The  followiDg  table  gives  the  day  of  the  week  on  which,  if  the 
foreign  mail  arrives  in  time  for  business^  the  bills  at  so  manj  days' 
sight  will  come  due. 


If  Mail  aiTlTes  on 

The  Bill  will  come  due  If 



60  days' sight, 
9  weeks. 

90  days*  sLht, 
18  weeks  &  3  days. 

120  days*  sight, 
17  weeks  A  4  days. 

Sunday  or  Monday 

GTuesday 

Wednesday       

Thursday          

Friday 

Saturday           

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Friday 

Saturoay 

Saturday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednnday 

If,  therefore,  bills  become  due  on  the  following  days  the  mails  may 
be  expected  to  have  arrived— 


If  bills  become  doe. 

If  60  days'  sight, 
9  weeks. 

• 

If  90  days'  sight, 
18  weeks  and  3  days. 

If  130  days'  sight, 
17  weeks  and  4  days. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wedneeday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday  or  Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Saturday 

Sunday  or  Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednoiday 

Thursdayor  Friday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday  or  Monday 
<  Tuesday  or 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ECONOMY 

AND  TRADE  DEPARTMENT. 

I  • 

INTERNATIONAL   COINAGE. 

la  it  dmrabU  to  have  an  International  Cqinoffe;  and  ifao,  m  w^a^ 

Form? 

Papers  on  this  subject  bj  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  and  Mr.   Alfred 
Field  will  be  found  at  pp.  510,  517. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  PRESiDEirr  said  :  The  last  paper  (Mr.  Field's),  puts  the  case  in  favour  of  an 
international  coinage  as  clearly  as  it  can  be  put.  It  is  of  extreme  importance  to 
hear  from  one  who  has  bad  tne  practical  experience  of  Mr.  Field  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulties  of  detail  in  adopting  such  a  coinage,  and  it  strengthens  t^e 
reasons  in  its  favour  when  sentlemen  like  him,  ifrho  iiave  spent  their  lives  ixi 
business,  come  forward  and  aeclare  that  an  international  coinage  would  flpreatfj 
facilitate  all  commercial  transactions.  As  a  theoretical  eoonomiet,  I  say  ^lat,  as 
far  as  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  principles  of  economic  science,  tibey 
would  be  conclusive  in  favour  of  an  international  comage,  because  it  is  obvious  to 
any  one  who  has  studied  the  first  rudiments  of  political  economy  that  if  the 
medium  of  exchange  and  the  measure  of  value  are  the  same  in  two  countries  that 
are  trading  with  each  other,  the  exchange,  and  also  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
will  be  greatly  facilitated,  and  where  that  is  the  case  important  aid  is  thereby 
given  to  the  production  of  wealth.  As  Mr.  Field  has  pointed  out,  a  great  deal  of 
unproductive  labour,  and  therefore  of  waste,  is  incurrea  in  employing  a  large  staff 
of  clerks  to  calculate  the  sums  which  are  required  to  be  worked  out  in  oraer  to 
know  what  is  the  value  of  commodities  in  different  countries,  because  in  each 
their  value  is  estimated  by  different  standards.      On  the  other  side,  the  only 

auestion  which  arises  is — what  are  the  practical  dignities  which  would  offer 
tiemselves  in  carrying  out  the  system  of  mtemational  coinage?    I  must  confess 
they  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  much  greater  than  they  appear  to  me  now,  after 
I  have  listened  to  Mr.  Field's  paper.'   I  minlt  that,  with  a  litde  amingement,  these 
difficulties  could  be  got  over ;  but  I  certainlv  think  that  those  gentlemen  who  say 
if  the  soverei^  were  reduced  in  value  by  2d.  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make 
any  alteration  m  the  terms  of  contracts  which  have  been  made  before  the  reductions, 
are  guilty  of  an  economic  fallacy.    It  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  do  reduce  the  value 
of  the  sovereign  by  2d.,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  tp  pass  an  Act  to  say  that 
all  monetary  contracts,  whether  between  the  State  and  its'  creditors,  or  between 
private  persons  and  their  creditors,  whether  mortga^  or   any  othelir  JpuA  of 
contract,  should  be  altered  in  proportion  to  the  alteration  that  would  take  place  in 
the  standard  of  value.     Unless  this  were  done,  I  certainly  think  an  injustice  would 
be  inflicted ;  and  it  seems  to  me  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
such  an  alteration.  Some  little  temporary  confusion  might  be  caused  by  (he  change, 
but  I  believe  all  temporary  inconvenience  would  be  more  than  compensated  for  in 
the  undoubted  advantages  whidi  would  result  from  all  countriee  having  the  saW9 
standard  and  measure  of  value.    As  commerce  develops  we  must  look  forward  to 
seeing  as  free  an  interchange  of  commodities  between  France  and  England,  for 
instance,  as  takes  place  between  England  and  Scotland.     One  economic  change 
which  throughout  the  world  distinctly  marks  the  present  particularly  as  compared 
with  the  past  by  fifty  years  ago,  is  tliis  :  labour  and  capital  migrate  from  country 
to  country  more  freely  than  they  did  formerly ;  capital  migrates  with  the  utmost 
freedom  now,  and  laliour  is  each  year  migrating  with  more  and  more  freedom. 
If  there  were  in  Scotland  a  coinage  different  from  that  of  England,  we  all  know 
the  great  inconvenience  that  would  result,  and  we  should  all  be  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  very  fact  of  a  difference  existing  in  the  coinage  of  the  two  countriee  not 
only  caused  great  inconvenience,  but  placed  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  free 
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intercourse  between  labour  and  capital  bo  important  to  the  true  development  of 
commerce,  and  caused  a  serious  impediment  to  trade.  So  we  must  all  feel  that 
commerce  would  be  assisted,  and  that  the  best  interests  of  mankind  would  be 
promoted  if  the  intercourse  between  France  and  England  became  as  free  and 
unimpeded  as  the  intercourse  between  England  and  Scotland.  Keeping  this  fact 
steadily  in  view,  we  ought  to  aim  at  making  commercial  intercourse  between  Franca 
and  England,  and  between  England  and  the  United  States,  as  free,  as  unrestricted, 
and  as  easy  as  the  intercourse  between  England  and  Scotland ;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so,  will  constantly  impress  us  with  the  importance 
of  establishing,  if  possible,  an  international  coinage. 

Mr.  Sampson  8.  Lloyd,  President  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
after  remarking  that  Mr.  Field's  paper  was  one  of  the  clearest  that  it  had  been  his 

food  fortune  to  hear  on  that  subject,  said  he  should  like  to  have  pointed  out  to 
im  the  precise  diflFerence  which  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Brown's 
recommendation  as  compared  with  Mr.  Field's  recommendation.  Mr.  Brown 
proposed  a  ten-franc  unit,  and  Mr.  Field  a  fire-franc  unit,  and  certainly  the  latter 
appeared  to  him  the  more  reasonable  and  intelligible  of  the  two.  We  must  not 
be  discouraged  by  the  adverse  report  of  the  Commission.  Change  in  this  country 
was  adopted  gradually ;  and  he  tnouglit  it  was  no  reflection  upon  the  patriotism  op 
impartiality  of  those  wlio  had  opposed  the  change,  that  they  were  greatly  interested 
in  exchanges,  and  viewed  with  repugnance  any  change  that  would  do  away  with 
the  largest  and  most  profitable  part  of  their  trade.  Mr.  Field  had  clearly  shown 
that  the  adoption  of  nis  third  recommendation  would  be  of  the  greatest  interna* 
tional  importance.  The  fact  that  English  merchants  would  be  able  to  invoice 
goods  to  traders  in  any  other  country  which  joined  the  Convention,  with  the  same 
facility  as  they  could  invoice  goods  to  London,  was  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  the  change ;  and  those  who  were  interested  in  social  or  commercial 
reform  could  find  few  worthier  objects  to  advance  than  the  one  which  had  been  so 
lucidly  placed  before  them  by  Mr.  Field. 

Mr.  Alfred  Field  said  he  could  easily  understand  that  the  8s.  unit,  as  compared 
with  the  4s.  unit,  might  abstractedly  be  the  best  unit ;  but  he  thought  the  gettme  of 
the  best  abstract  unit  was  of  very  little  importance,  compared  with  the  getting  ouit 
unit  which  should  place  us  most  in  harmony  with  the  currencies  at  present  exist- 
ing. It  was,  after  all,  a  matter  of  very  little  importance  whether  we  adopted  the 
sovereign  as  the  unit,  or  8s.,  or  10s.,  or  4s. ;  but  if  we  adopted  the  4s.  or  5-frano 
unit,  it  would  recommend  itself  to  the  people  of  the  Continent,  at  least  as  well  as 
the  unit  proposed  by  Mr.  Brown  ;  indeed,  toey  would  seem  to  prefer  that  we  should 
adopt  the  5-franc  unit.  If  we  did,  we  should  practically  have  the  same  currency 
as  the  dollar  coimtries  of  the  world,  for  those  that  have  dollars  of  more  value 
than  the  fifth  part  of  our  slightly  reduced  sovereign  would  be  compelled  almost 
immediately  to  fall  into  the  currency  of  the  Unit^  States  and  of  Canada,  whose 
dollars  were  in  extensive  circulation.  The  abstract  superiority  of  one  unit  over 
the  other  was,  as  a  practical  question,  almost  insignificant,  and  unimportant  com- 
pared with  the  selection  of  one  that  was  likely  to  be  adopted,  and  that  woidd 
place  us  in  the  closest  possible  harmony  with  the  currencies  now  existing. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Llotd  said :  That,  as  a  universU  coinage  would  be  a  decinml  coinage, 
one  forcible  reason  for  preferring  a  4b.  unit  was,  that  a  hundredth  part  of  4s. 
would  be  a  sou  in  France,  a  cent  in  America,  and  a  halfpenny  in  England,  and 
these  were  practically  the  smallest  coins  in  use.  We  sometimes  saw  centimes  and 
farthings,  but  one  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
hundredth  part  of  8s.  would  be  !2  centimes  in  France,  2  cents  in  America,  and  Id. 
in  England.  He  had  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  American  dollar 
and  the  5-franc  piece  were  practically  the  most  useful  units  for  an  international 
coinage. 

Mr.  Dixon,  M.P.,  said :  He  would  like  to  know  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Field,  the  United  States'  Government  was  willing  to  make  the  alterations  in  the 
American  coinage  necessary  to  bring  it  into  unison  with  the  coinage  proposed  to  be 
adopted  by  the  continentkl  union ;  whether,  if  we  adopted  the  coinage  recom- 
mended by  the  union,  viz.  the  25-fraao  piece,  which  would  be  the  English  sovereign 
less  2d.,  and  had  also  the  4s.  or  1-dollar  gold  coin,  Mr.  Field  would  look  forward 
to  the  4s.  piece  becomhig  in  Bnglaad  w  unit  for  &  decimal  system  of  coinage; 
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and  whether  Mr.  Field  waa  of  opinion  that,  when  the  coinage  of  the  United  Statef 
and  of  England  should  have  thus  become  assimilated,  there  was  any  proepect  of 
the  continental  nations  of  Europe  adopting  for  a  decimal  coinage  a  unit  equitalent 
to  that  of  the  dollar,  so  that  all  the  nations  of  the  world  might  haye,  not  onlj  the 
same  international  coinage,  but  also  the  same  unit  for  their  decimal  system. 

Mr.  Field  did  not  think  it  likely  that  the  nations  of  the  Continent  would  be 
content  at  present  to  jopTe  up  the  system  of  francs  and  centimes.    It  was  spreading, 
and  was  likely  to  continue  to  spread.    Four  countries  had  a  complete  system  of 
coinage  in  conunon ;  French  coins,  he  understood,  were  circulating  in  Spain ;  in 
Spain  and  in  other  Spanish  colonies  there  was  a  dollar  system ;  the  United  States 
and  Canada  had  their  dollar  system ;  the  dollar  was  the  coin  best  known  in  China 
and  Japan ;  and  when  our  army  was  in  Abyssinia,  it  was  found  necessary  to  pay 
for  supplies  in  dollars.    We,  therefore,  found  that  the  dollar  system  was  largely 
spread  oyer  the  world ;  the  system  of  francs  and  centimes  was  in  progression  in 
Europe,  and  was  likely  to  extend ;  our  own  coinage  was  not  a  decimal  system,  and 
eyery  one  who  had  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  was  desirous  oi  getting  a 
decimal  system  as  quickly  as  possible.    If  we  could  adopt  a  decimal  system,  which 
should  in  the  end  be  the  same  as  one  of  the  other  two  systems,  that  would  be  better 
than  haying  a  third.    The  dollar  system  was  the  more  easy  and  yaluable  of  the 
two ;  by  a  simple  change  we  might  get  the  immediate  adyantage  of  harmonizing 
our  currency  with  it,  and  the  prospectiye  adyantage  of  falling  into  a  decimu 
system,  whion  was  at  least  as  good  as  any  in  existence,  and  one  which  he  thought 
we  should  in  the  end  prefer.    As  to  adopting  the  4s.  gold  piece  as  our  unit,  that 
was  what  he  thought  we  ought  to  do,  and  if  the  2D-franc  piece  were  made  an 
international  coin,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  introduction  of  the  gold  4s. 
piece.    It  was  not  too  small  for  a  unit,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  decimalise  by 
making  100  halfpennies  instead  of  96  equal  to  a  dollar,  and  all  the  more  easy 
because  halfpennies  were  not  worth  their  nominal  yalue.    What  he  contemplated 
was  that,  by  adopting  the  gold  4s.  piece,  we  should  be  paying  the  way  for  a 
decimal  system,  and  tlukt  we  uiould  declare  25  halfpence  change  for  a  shilling,  and 
100  equal  to  a  dollar.    He  saw  no  difficulty  in  keeping  his  books  upon  this  syitem« 
With  regard  to  the  alteration  of  the  American  coinage,  Mr.  Bugjgles,  at  the  Bms 
Conference,  took  upon  himself  to  state  unreseryedly  Uiat  the  United  States  would 
consent  to  it,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  change  would  entail  a  loss  of  3  per 
cent,  in  the  yalue  of  the  gold  circulation  of  that  country.    It  was  said  that  Mr. 
Buggies,  when  he  retumnl  to  America,  had  to  show  reasons  for  what  he  had  done 
in  the  endeayour  to  make  good  his  promises ;  but  if  the  Gt>yemment  did  not 
originally  authorise  him  to  say  what  he  did,  it  sustained  him  by  introducing  a  balL 
That  bill  did  not  proyide  for  the  payment  of  old  debts  in  Uieir  true  yMue ;  it 
depreciated  money  by  3|  per  cent.,  and  left  old  debts  to  be  paid  in  the  new 
coin.    The  United  States,  noweyer,  were  now  in  an  abnormal  condition,  le^ 
tender  being  40  per  cent  below  proper  coin  yalue,  and  in  yiew  of  that  those 
who  introduced  the  bill  did  not  thinK  it  necessary  to  make  any  proyision  for  the 
3^  per  cent.    The  bill  was  approyed  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  but  yery 
strong  opposition  was  offered  to  it ;  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Gk>yem- 
ment,  who  introduced  a  clause  to  get  rid  of  objections ;  and  the  bill  passed  through 
certain  stages,  but  it  did  not  become  law.    The  other  da;^,  desiring  exact  informa- 
tion, he  wrote  to  the  Hon.  Beyerdy  Johnson,  who  repued  on  September  26  as 
follows : — "  No  legislation  was  arriyed  at  by  Congress  relatiye  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Buggies  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  form  an  opinion  [Mr.  Johnson 
was  in  the  Senate  at  the  time],  it  would  haye  been  approyed  of  by  thiUi  body,  if  the 
bill  had  been  presented  at  an  earlier  period.    It  was,  I  understand,  fayouraUy 
considered  by  our  executiye."    It  was  understood  the  bill  would  pass  throu|^ 
Congress  reaaily,  but  it  came  too  late  last  session,  and,  therefore,  did  not  become 
law.    He  belieyed  he  was  correct  in  stating  thit  Canada  had  passed  a  bOlto 
lower  the  yalue  of  its  dollars  if  the  United  States  lowered  theirs.     [Professor 
Fawcett  :  Is  there  anything  in  the  bill  about  old  debts  ?]    There  was  nothing  in 
the  original  bill  before  the  United  States  Congress ;  but  under  the  pressure  of  the 
ChamMrs  of  Commerce  a  clause  was  introdu<^  proyiding  that  old  debts  should 
be  paid  in  their  true  yalue,  and  3}  per  cent  added  to  the  new  coin  by  which  they 
were  discharged. 
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Mr.  Dixon,  M.P.  :  I  wish  to  express  an  opinion,  and  it  is  easy  to  do  so  after  the 
reading  of  such  lucid  papers.  We  seek  to  attain  two  objects,  a  system  of  interna- 
tional coinage,  and  the  introduction  of  a  decimal  system  of  coinage.  If  it  were 
possible  for  the  principal  Continental  nations,  England,  and  the  United  States,  to 
agree  upon  measures  which  should  attain  both  these  objects  at  once,  I  should  be  in 
favour  of  such  measures  beins  adopted,  because,  altnough  no  doubt  a  certain 
amount  of  inconvenience  would  be  felt,  an  inconvenience  greater  than  that  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Field,  still  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  good  that  would  be  derived,  even 
in  this  generation,  and  at  any  rate  by  succeeding  generations,  from  such  a  change, 
would  far  outweigh  all  disadvantages  that  would  attend  the  making  of  it.  As  I  am 
inclined  to  think  we  shall  not  set  the  concurrence  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
such  an  entire  change,  I  think  that  the  plan  which  has  been  sketched  out  by  Mr. 
Field  comes  next  m  order,  and  is  one  that  we  ought  to  be  very  willing  to  adopt ; 
and  for  my  part  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  support  it.  By  that  plan  we  should  ally 
ourselves  with  the  United  States  rather  than  with  the  Continent,  that  is,  we  should 
ally  ourselves  with  the  greatest  trading  communities  of  the  world  ;  and  of  the  two 
courses  open  to  us,  I  prefer  that  we  should  identify  ourselves  with  the  United  States 
rather  than  with  Continental  nations.  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  Section  will  discuss 
an  important  point  connected  with  Mr.  Field's  plan,  viz.,  whether  it  would  be  just 
and  wise  if  the  sovereign  were  reduced  2d.  in  value,  to  idlow  the  new  coin  to  cir- 
culate  at  the  same  value  as  the  old  sovereign  and  to  be  payable  for  old  debts.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  seignorage  would  be  about  1  per  cent.,  but  Mr.  Ralph 
Heaton,  who  is  perhaps  a  greater  authority  than  any  one  else  iu  this  town,  says 
that  in  the  case  of  gold  the  cost  of  coinage  is  probably  not  more  than  half  per 
cent.  Therefore,  if  the  Government  charged  1  per  cent,  seignorage  it  would  be 
charging  double  the  cost  of  coinage,  whereas  hitherto  no  seignorage  has  been 
charged.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  the  Q-ovemment  has  been  acting  wisely 
hitherto;  on  that  I  pronounce  no  opinion.  I  must  say,  however,  that  if  they  were  to 
charge  the  exact  cost  of  seignorage,  viz.,  half  per  cent.,  they  would  not  be  issuing  a 
sovereign  that  was  actually  worth  its  fixed  value,  viz.,  half  per  cent,  more  than  ue 
present  charge.  But  what  I  should  like  to  know  is,  whether  it  would  be  wise  for  us 
to  issue  a  sovereign  at  a  seignorage  double  the  cost  of  coinage,  and  yet  allow  that 
BOverei|pi  to  be  payable  for  old  debts.  To  my  mind  the  question  is  not  by  any 
means  important  enough  to  stop  the  way  in  such  a  very  great  improvement  as  this 
is  allowed  to  be ;  but  still  it  is  one  which  does  require  consideration,  and  the  more 
so  that  very  eminent  authorities  are  of  opinion  diat  it  will  be  a  great  stumbling- 
block. 

Mr.  Balph  Heaton  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  incur  any  expense  in  the  coinage, 
the  cost  of  which  would  not  be  covered  by  reducing  the  sovereign  2d.  in  value;  but  as 
ffreat  loss  was  sustained  from  coins  wearing  away,  if  the  new  coins  were  reduced  2d. 
in  value,  the  old  coins  need  not  be  touched  at  aU.  Unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  dollar  system  offered  ^eat  advantages  over  that  already  adopted,  and 
spreading  so  fast  on  the  Continent,  it  would  be  far  better,  and  mucii  more  likely  to 
brineabout  a  speedy  result,  for  us  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  European  nations. 
The  French  system  Dad  just  been  adopted  by  Greece,  Boumania,and  Servia,  and 
it  was  spreadmg  in  all  directions.  If  the  dollar  of  all  parts  of  America  were  \h» 
same,  that  would  add  weight  to  the  arguments  in  its  favour,  but  the  value  of  the 
dollar  varied  in  different  parts.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  working  of  the  Con- 
tinental system,  and  taking  it  altogether,  money  weights  and  measures,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  that  could  be  conceived,  and  he  strongly  favoured  the  adoption 
of  the  French  system,  rather  than  the  dollar  system,  as  it  could  be  so  easily  carried 
out.  [Mr.  Dixon  :  What  is  the  difference  between  the  French  and  Continental 
system  which  you  would  recommend,  and  that  explained  by  Mr.  Field,  who 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  25-franc  gold  piece  and  the  4s.,  or  the  5-frano 
gold  piece  ?]  Mr.  Field  divides  the  4s.  piece  into  100  halfpennies ;  I,  instead  of 
uiat,  divide  1  franc  into  100  centimes,  thereby  arriving  at  a  coin  of  one-fifth  the  value 
of  Mr.  Field's  lowest  coin.    I  would  make  the  franc  the  unit. 

Dr.  L.  Brbntano  said  he  thought  Germany  would  be  rather  inclined  to 
adopt  the  26-frano  piece,  which  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  English 
sovereign,  and  would  never  adopt  either  a  4s.  or  an  8s.  unit  There  was 
scarcely  any  unit  at  all  in  the  coinage  of  Germany,  which,  however,  was  on 
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the  eye  of  a  great  revolution.  It  was  very  probable  it  would  adopt  as  a 
unit  a  ten-^ro8ohen  piece,  whicb  was  almost  the  same  as  a  shilliiu^  and  that 
would  be  divided  into  ten  pennies.  As  a  gold  unit  Qtetmaiaj  wooH  probablj 
adopt  the  25-f  ranc  piece.  To  adopt  besio^  that  a  gold  piece  of  ^  would 
spoil  the  whole  of  its  decimal  system ;  and  therefore  the  4s.  piece  would  have  no 
chance  of  being  adopted  in  Grermany.  For  international  purposes  a  25s.  piece 
would  answer  just  as  well  as  a  smaller  coin,  and  for  international  intercourse  we 
did  not  need  a  small  one  at  all.  [Mr.  Dixon  wished  to  know  how  the  arstem 
could  be  a  decimal  one  if  it  jumped  from  groschen  to  a  25-fraiio  piece?! 
Tenpence  would  be  one  groschen;  ten  eroschen  would  be  one  mark;  ana 
then  we  would  have  a  unit  of  20  marks,  wnioh  would  be  equi^ent  to  the  25- 
franc  piece  of  France.  [Mr.  Field  :  What  would  be  the  next  coin  above  ten 
groschen  ?  What  name  would  you  give  the  coin  ?]  It^  would  probably  be  a 
mark.  Then  we  would  have  tne  20-mark  piece  as  an  international  coin,  and 
probably  for  our  own  use  a  10-mark  piece.  [Mr.  Dixox :  Your  unit  woidd  be 
the  10-groschen  piece  ?]     I  think  it  would  be. 

Mr.  FiKLD  :  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  with  regard  to  teignonige.    Our  Chair- 
man has  expressed  entire  disapprobation  of  the  suggestion  that  a  soverei^  reduced 
2d.  in  value  should  be  made  by  law  roceiyable  ^  the  present  sovereicii ;  and  I 
hesitate  to  say  anything  in  appearance  opposed  to  what  the  Chairman  Aas  said. 
We  shall  agree  that  we  would  ask  no  man  to  whom  we  owed  a  sovereign  to  take  a 
coin  of  less  value  to  him.    The  question,  therefore,  would  be,  whether  t£e  sovereicn 
less  2d.  charged  for  seignorage  would  be  of  less  value  or  would  not.     If  we 
Government  were  to  say  on  the  back  of  the  sovereiffn, "  I  promise  to  pay  20r.  worth 
of  gold  when  the  sovereign  is  brought  back  to  the  Mint,"  it  would  be  good  for  2Qs. 
\}£t.  Fawcett  :   You  mean  for  a  certain  weight  of  gold.]    Mr.  Field  :    Yea.    At 
present  there  are  113  grains  in  the  sovereign,  the  proportion  is  to  put  in  112 
(omitting  fractions),  and  to  say  it  shall  go  for  the  same  as  113.    The  BugoestiQn  is 
at  first-sight  repulsive,  but  the  1 12  erains  will  be  worth  as  much  as  113  if  the 
Government  will  give  113  whenever  me  coin  is  returned  to  them.    I  pronounce  no 
dear  opinion  upon  a  point  which  seems  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Bo^al  Commission,  and  although  it  is  said  a  majority  of  them  decided  against  the 
issuing  of  a  light  coin  wherewith  to  pay  old  debts,  t  do  think  the  suggestion  I 
make  is  worthy  of  the  closest  consideration.    We  must  understand  that  our  present 
sovereigns  have  not  got  113  grains  of  gold  in  them;  they  had  when  they  were 
issued ;  but  by  continuing  in  circulation  they  get  lighter ;  and  we  allow  rather 
more  than  half  per  cent.,  or  decimal  628  per  cent.,  to  be  worn  off  before  they  cease 
to  be  a  legal  tender.    We  must  also  remember  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  all 
sovereigns  of  the  same  weight  with  scientific  accuracy,  and  that  the  law  establishes 
a  certain  variation,  which  is  called  tolerance.    That  is  about  -^  of  1  per  cent.,  and 
added  to  '628  per  cent,  gives  '828  per  cent.,  more  than  }  per  cent.,  or  within  a 
fraction  of  2d.,  to  which  extent  we  now  say  by  law  one  sovereign  may  be  inferior 
to  another.    Therefore  a  sovereign  is  now  legal  tender  if  it  has  only  112jgrains  of 
gold  in  it.    As  to  seienorage  I  notice  that  Mr.  Graham,  Governor  ol  the  ICint^ 
nid  he  could  recoin  afl  our  money  at  \  per  cent,  if  he  had  to  do  it  quickly,  because 
he  could  then  do  it  economically.    However,  accepting  the  statement  that  reooinage 
would  cost  j  per  cent.,  I  think  we  shall  all  agree  tbat  if  the  Gk>vernment  charges 
as  seignorage  what  it  costs  them  to  recoin  the  sovereign,  it  would  be  a  proper  and 
legitimate  thing  to  do,  and  the  sovereign  would  be  clearly  worth  the  g^d  aiKi 
labour  put  upon  it.    A  sovereign  is  not  raw  but  manufactured  gold,  metal  made 
into  an  article,  and  the  manufactured  article  is  worth  more  than  tlra  weight 
of  the  metal  used  in  it.     Sovereigns  are  worth  the  sold  in  them  and  the  cost 
of    making   them,  and  if    Government  can  make  uiem  cheaper  than  others, 
they  may  be  worth  a  profit  to  the  Gk)vemment     They  may  be  worth  not 
•imply  the  cost  the  Government  puts  upon  them,  but  a  reasonable  sum  beyond. 
In  the  United  States  seignorage  is  charged  ^  per  cent. ;  in  France  it  is  4  per 
oent. ;  in  India,  Colonel  Smith  states,  it  is  2  per  cent  for  silver ;  on  the  Oontinent 
for  silver  it  is  as  much  as  1  or  more.      Therefore    other  countries   obaz|;e 
■eignora^e  which  would  exceed  2d.  in  our  sovereign,  and  no  one  has  found  any 
inconvemenoe  arising  from  it.^    All  these  things  are  to  be  considered.    OChe  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  aovereign  when  1  per  oent.  is  charged  for  aeignoriige  is  put 
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in.tluB  whj:  a  soYereisn  can  be  bought  only  from  the  €k)Temment ;  a  112-gTain 

sOTereign  is  bought  wim  1 13  grains  of  gold,  and,  therefore,  it  is  worth  what  you 

gite  for  it.    Asain,  a  thing  is  worth  tniat  you  can  sell  it  for,  and  a  112-grain 

BOTereign  would  be  bought  by  the  Qoremment  for  113  grains.    The  economists 

say  the  new  sovereign  would  circulate  in  this  country  for  exactly  the  same  yalue 

as  the  old  one  did,  because  it  could  be  got  only  by  giving  the  same  cold  you  get 

the  present  sovereign  for.    One  word  with  regard  to  me  actual  charges  rn^te 

by  our  Government,  and  the  governments  of  other  countries.     In  France  the 

■eignorage  is  only  ^  per  cent.,  ^old  taken  to  be  coined  is  kept  two  or  three 

months,  and  the  interest  for  that  time,  added  to  seignorage,  makes  it  equal  to  the 

1  per  cent,  which  Colonel  Smith  and  his  followers  would  charge  for  our  sovereign 

to  cover  the  2d.     Many  of  the  sovereigns  in  circulation  are  as  li^ht  as  the  new 

ones  would  be  if  issued  at  112  grains,  and  still  those  in  circulation  are  a  legal 

tender.    The  reason  why  it  was  insisted  that  all  old  debts  ought  to  be  paid  in 

fovereigns  of  113  grains,  is  that  a  man  ought  to  get  that  which  will  buy  as  much 

as  what  he  lent  would  have  bought.    As  a  moral  question  the  fact  that  gold  is 

always  inoreasins  in  the  world  has  a  large  bearing  on  this  matter.    The  increase 

of  gold  has  now  Decome  so  important  as  to  have  expressed  itself  in  brices.    For 

a  long  series  of  years  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods  were  falling ;  in  Birminffham 

discounts  rose  50,  60,  TO,  and  even  SO  per  cent,  on  some  articles.    The  large 

increase  of  gold  has  arrested  the  fall  of  prices,  and  kept  them  up.    Therefore, 

il3  grains  of  gold  had  a  value  formerly  different  from  that  they  have  now.    That 

beine  so,  can  you  satisfy  a  man  for  his  old  gold  by  giving  him  a  little  less  in  new  ? 

All  uiese  considerations  put  together  make  a  very  nice  and  difficult  question.    As 

io  a  charge  of  1  per  cent.  seifi;norage,  if  the  Government  would  arrange  that  the 

'Sank  of  En^^land  should  be  obliged  to  buy  sovereiffns  back  at  the  price  eiven  for 

them,  the  thing  would  be  solved ;  if  that  cannot  be  aone,  the  question  wifl  remain 

whether  we  can  properly  use  soverei^  2d.  less  in  value  to  pay  old  debts.     On 

this  point  I  want  expressions  of  opinion. 

The  FftBsmsNT :  I  believe  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  introduction  of  an 
international  coinage  cannot  pursue  a  more  impolitic  course  than  to  lead  any  one 
to  suppose  they  entertain  the  idea  of  paying  old  debts  in  depreciated  currency. 
People  will  not  listen  to  refined  scientific  argument  on  the  subject.  If  the  idea  once 
gets  abroad  that  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  international  coinage  will  be  that 
old  debts,  whether  Government  or  private,  would  have  to  be  paid  in  a  depreciated 
imrrenoy,  I  believe  there  would  inmiediately  be  raised  against  the  proposition  an 
enormous  amount  of  public  opinion. 


AllfilTBATION  AND  CONCILIATIOK. 

Tn  what  Manner  can  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  It  best, 
applied  in  the  Settlement  of  Disputes  between  Employers  and 
Employed  f 

Papers  on  this  sabject  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Mnndella  and  Mr.  William 
Gillivet  will  be  fbtind  at  pp.  524,  582. 

]>iscnssiON. 

Mr.  EoPlBiT  KirriA,  Judge  of  the  Wolverhampton  County  Court,  said :  Wolver- 
kampton  has  suffered,  in  common  with  other  towne  in  the  mining  and  maou- 
fildtimng  distriets  of  Staffordshire,  from  a  series  of  strikes  in  the  building  trade. 
Their  not  only  led  to  great  losses  to  the  masters  and  operatives  engaji^  in  that 
trade,  but  fhey  seriously  disturbed  the  other  trades  of  toe  district,  wmeh  depend 
largely  upon  the  making  of  such  progress  m  neoetsitrtee  the  altering  and  enlaiipQg 
of  iMtoriee  fot  new  modes  of  manullMture,  -iiiid  new  pr^otnee  of  produfibKua.. 
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After  a  strike  in  the  building  trade  which  lasted  seyenteen  or  eighteen  weeks,  there 
a  temporary  Bettlement  which  neither  partj  seemed  cordialljr  to  accept ;  and  there 
was  a  yerj  restLess  feeling  among  the  building  operatiyes  in  the  town.     In  this 
state  of  things,  and  dreading  another  strike,   the  then  Mayor  called  a  poUic 
meeting  to  deyise,  if  possible,  some  means  by  which  the  apprenended  strike  might 
be  aye^ed.    This  moyement  resulted  in  my  finding  myself  one  eyening  at  the  head 
of  a  table  with  six  masters  and  six  men  for  the  purpose  of  settling  rules  for  the 
goyemment  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners'  branch  of  the  building  trade.     That 
was  the  commencement  of  our  court  of  arbitration.    We  all  knew  perfectly  well 
the  end  it  was  most  desirable  we  should  attain,  but  we  did  not  quite  see  how  we 
could  arriye  at  it.    We  had  before  us  rules  that  had  been  adopted  in  different 
towns  for  the  goyemment  of  that  branch  of  the  building  trade ;  and  after  two 
nights'  discussion  we  were  able  to  agree  that  all  trade  disputes  in  that  bran<^  of 
the  buildingtrade  should  be  settled  by  arbitration  under  a  code  of  rules  which  we 
drew  up.     We  had  so  full  a  discussion  that  the  most  perfect  unanimity  waa  esta- 
blished ;  I  had  not  to  eiye  a  casting  yote,  and  I  had  no  trouble  beyond  that  of 
recording  the  results  oi  our  proceedings.     In  practice  it  was  found  extremely 
inconyenient  to  call  an  arbitration  meeting  to  settle  minor  disputes  that  arose  in 
the  course  of  the  building  trade.    I  recollect  a  dispute  arose  as  to  whether  a 
temporary  circus  for  equestrian  performances  was  an  unprotected  building,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  call  a  formal  arbitration  meeting  to  apply  the  rules  as  to 
unprotected  buildings.    That  led  to  the  formation  of  a  supplemental  court,  whidi 
we  call  a  court  of  conciliation.    When  the  rules  were  reyised  for  the  next  year,  a 
rule  was  inserted  to  the  effect  that  when  a  dispute  or  difference  arose  between  an 
indiyidual  master  and  an  indiyidual  workman,  not  relating   to  a  matter  that 
affected  the  general  interests  of  the  trade,  a  delegate  chosen  by  the  master  and 
another  chosen  by  the  man,  should  meet  to  examine  into  and,  if  possible,  settle  the 
dispute  by  conciliation,  and,  if  they  could  not  do  so,  that  then  the  court  of  arbitra- 
tion should  be  called  together  and  a  formal  decision  giyen.    Although  some  minor 
disputes  haye  arisen,  I  am  yery  glad  to  say  they  haye  been  settlra  wiUiout  the 
necessity  of  calling  a  formal  court  of  arbitration.    Mr.  Mundella  is  accurately 
informed :  we  haye  not  had  a  single  instance  of  a  court  of  arbitration  called  in 
Wolyerhampton  to    settle  a  dispute  since   the  conciliation  rule  was  adopted* 
Haying  established  this  court,  and  haying  superintended  its  successful  working, 
I  was  requested,  through  the  Working  Men's  Club,  of  which  I  was  president,  to 
reduce  to  writing  the  propositions  upon  which  we  justified  our  arbitration  court, 
and  also  to  giye  practical  directions  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  system  in  other 
towns ;  and  that  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  similar  courts  m  other  towns. 
The  system  has  worked  successfully  in  Wolyerhampton  for  four  years ;  it  is  esta- 
blished in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  where  it  has  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Dayies, 
the  stipendiary  magistrate ;  at  Walsall  it  has  been  superintended  by  Judge  Skinner; 
I  estaUished  it  at  Coyentry,  at  Worcester,  and  more  recently  at  Leeds ;  and  now, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  carpenters  and  joiners'  branch  of 
the  builaine  trades  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  The  system,  therefore,  is  extending 
largely,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  works  well.    I  will  explain  the  difference  between 
the  system  established  by  Mr.  Mundella  at  Nottingham,  and  that  in  operation  at 
Wolyerhampton  and  other  places  I  haye  mentioned.    As  Mr.  MundeUa  said,  the 
difference  is  yery  little  in  practice,  because  we  haye  found  no  necessity  to  appeal  to 
the  final  and  legal  judgment  of  an  arbitrator.    Only  in  two  instances  haye  I  been 
called  upon  to  giye  a  casting  yote.    I  haye  neyer  been  -called  upon  to  act  as 
arbitrator  in  a  contention  bebreen  master  and  man.    The  difference  between  the 
Nottingham  system,  and  that  in  operation  at  Wolyerhampton  is  this :  the  award 
made  under  the  Wolyerhampton  system  can  be  legally  enforced,  while  under  the 
Nottingham  one  it  cannot.    It  is  a  fair  question  for  discussion  whether  a  court  is 
more  secure  as  to  the  result  it  desires  to  attain  hy  haying  its  proceedings  legally 
reco^ised,  or  whether  it  is  sufficient  to  rely  enurely  on  pubuc  opinion  to  oanr 
out  its  judgments.    I  will  explain  how  we  make  the  awara,  a  legu  awso^  which 
can  be  enforced.    When  the  parties  are  brought  together — and  for  the  purpose  of 
legality  it  does  not  matter  in  what  way  they  are  brought  togethel^— they  agree  to 
certain  rules  which  are  printed  on  a  ]^fcard  posted  up  on  the  walls  of  the  workshop 
orplaoeof  bosinew  of  theYoaater.    The  placard  has  the  Mine  effect  m  tiie  postiiig 
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up  of  rules  in  a  colliery,  and  the  master  and  men  agree  to  deal  together  upon  the 
terms  mentioned  on  the  placard,  pocket  copies  of  whicli  they  exchange.    It  is 
provided  that  if  ever  there  should  be  occasion  to  enforce  these  rules,  the  copy  of 
them  used  by  the  umpire  shall  be  accepted  on  both  sides  as  an  admitted  copy  of 
the  rules  on  which  the  bargain  is  made.     When  the  parties  consent  to  an  agree- 
ment  which  can  be  proved  in  a  court  of  law  and  enforced  in  a  regular  way,  in 
steps  the  statute  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Mundella.    All  it  does  is  to  give  a  cumulative 
remedv ;  it  enables  parties  to  enforce  an  award  made  in  a  dispute  about  wages  or 
work  before  the  magistrates  in  petty  sessions,  for  very  low  fees,  and  in  a  very 
peremptory  manner.     I  thought  that  if  contracts  between  masters  and  men  were 
to  be  made  upon  terms  that  would  admit  of  enforcement,  the  most  direct,  expedi- 
tious, and  economical  mode  was  the  most  advantageous  mode  that  masters  and  men 
oould  adopt ;  but  if  this  were  objected  to,  an  award  made  upon  a  legal  submission 
to  arbitration  such  as  this  is  can  be  enforced  by  an  action  in  the  county  court ;  it 
can  be  enforced  bv  an  order  of  the  court  in  the  way  any  other  award  made  upon 
a  le^  basis,  and  capable  of  being  enforced  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  or 
Eqmty,  can  be  enforced.      Whether  that  is  an  advantage  or  not  is,  I  admit,  a 
question  fairly  open  to  discussion  ;  but  I  must  say — I  am  a  lawyer,  and  vou  wiU 
receive  what  I  say  cum  grano  salis — I  think,  although  you  do  not  use  the  law,  it  is 
very  much  better  to  have  it  to  fall  back  upon.     People  deal  with  much  greater 
conndence  with  each  other  when  they  know  it  will  not  all  end  in  talk ;  that  both 
parties  have  deliberately  bound  themselves,  and  that  they  can  avail  themselves  of 
the  law  to  carry  out  the  agreement  just  the  same  as  they  could  to  carry  out  any 
other  bargain.    When  I  &Qd  that  in  deeds  of  partnership,  in  leases,  and  in  other 
barons  extending  over  years,  shrewd  men  of  business  agree  to  refer  disputes  to  an 
arbitrator,  whose  decision  may  be  enforced  by  law,  I  think  that  workmen  will  be 
wise  to  follow  the  example  of  these  shrewd  men  of  business.    At  the  same  time 
I  am  willing  to  give  the  fullest  effect  possible  to  what  Mr.  Mundella  has  said, 
because,  up  to  this  time,  my  experience  is  that  no  law  is  required.    We  began  at 
Wolverhampton  with  appointing  an  umpire,  and  Nottingham  has  had  to  adopt 
that.    We  began  with  heme  thoroughly  independent  of  public  opinion.    I  find  we 
cannot  get  on  unless,  in  mis  respect,  we  incorporate  the  Nottingham  with  the 
Wolverhampton  system.    Objections  are  made  to  arbitration,  and  I  want  to  give 
the  answers  whicn  are  suggested  by  my  experience.    One  objection  most  per- 
sistently made  is — "  You  may  carry  out  these  courts  of  arbitration  upon  a  system 
of  advancing  prices ;  but  you  can  never  carry  them  out  with  working  men  wnen  it 
is  necessary  to  reduce  their  wages."     That  is  an  argument  I  have  heard  often ;  let 
me  meet  it  by  stating  what  has  happened  at  Wolverhampton,  and  what  I  have  no 
doubt  would  happen  at  other  places  under  similar  circumstances.    At  our  first 
court  at  Wolverhampton  the  men  made  out  a  claim,  [which  the  masters  were 
obliged  to  admit,  to  a  considerable  increase  of  wages.    It  was  based  on  reasons 
which  it  was  quite  easy  to  understand.    The  truth  was,  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country,  the  great  increasing  accumulated  wealth,  and  the  large  accession  to 
our  stores  of  gold  had  so  increased  the  value  of  articles  that  could  not  be  suddenly 
increased  in  quantity,  and  that  were  in  constant  demand,  that  whilst  prices  had  risen 
15  or  16  per  cent,  in  seven  years,  wages  had  not  risen  above  5  per  cent.    Under 
these  circumstances  one  would  have  thought  there  would  have  been  a  strong 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  jump  up  and  put  themselves  on  an  equality 
with  the  articles  that  could  be  fairly  balanced  against  their  skilled  labour ;  but 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind ;  with  the  full  knowledge  that  wages  ought  to  be 
higher  the  men  consented  to  take  a  gradual  rise  in  wages.    The  next  time  we  met 
the  local  trade  was  so  much  depressed  that  the  men  consented  to  forego  a  rise  for 
anoUier  year,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  that  was  equivalent  to  submitting  to  a 
reduction,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  strength  of  manhood  and  the  moral  purpose  of 
the  men  to  submit  to  what  was  reasonabb  imder  the  influence  of  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion.   But  they  made  a  greater  stride  in  the  same  direction.  After  that  arbitration 
meeting,  at  wmch  it  was  agreed  bv  a  unanimous  vote  that  the  prices  of  last  year 
should  be  accepted,  the  masons'  branch  of  the  building  trade,  which  had  never 
accepted  arbitration,  threatened  to  strike  unless  they  had  a  rise  of  wages.    The 
masters  yielded  to  the  threat  and  gave  the  advance;  and  yet  the  other  three 
brandiM  of  the  building  trade— the  carpenters,  briokUyers,  and  ^Iaii^tvc^— ^»sfi.^ 
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to  the  arbitration  court  next  year,  and  submitted  to  go  on  for  another  jear  at  tfa« 
reduction.    I  do  not  think  on  instanoe  of  greater  moral  fortitude  coula  be  ahown 
on  the  part  of  any  merchant    The  carrying  out  of  local  improyementa  for  publie 
purposes  had  caused  a  demand  for  labour  in  the  buildin|  tnuiea  to  ipring  up  alter 
our  arbitration  meetine,  and  before  my  award  was  finally  giyen.      I  bad  this 
passing  in  my  mind,  and  I  was  placed  in  great  difficulty ;  all  my  sympathies  were 
with  t£e  men ;  I  was  holding  them,  as  it  were,  in  a  leaan ;  I  knew  that  I  was  using 
strong  moral  suasion ;  I  felt  that  if  there  was  this  demand  for  labour  in  the 
building  trades  the  beet  way  to  meet  the  difficulty  would  be  to  haye  no  seoreta  and 
no  conowdment ;  I  therefore  departed  from  the  ordinary  system  of  arbitratioii, 
and  I  called  a  meeting  of  the  three  branches  that  had  accented  arbitration.    It  wu 
attended  by  delegates  from  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  plasterers,  eighteen  in  ail, 
and  six  masters ;  and  this  meeting  resulted  in  a  final  agreement,  and  a  unanimoos 
yote  which  has  settled  the  wages  question  and  the  rules  of  the  building  trade,  I 
belieye,  for  some  years  to  come.    This  was  arrived  at  without  calling  upon  me  to 
giye  a  casting  vote ;  so  satisfied  were  both  parties  with  the  result  that  it  was  a 
subject  of  very  great  congratulation,  and  the  men  celebrated  it  by  establishing  aa 
annual  festiyal,  at  which  it  is  hoped  masters  and  men  will  continue  to  meet  eadi 
other  for  social  enjoyment.    Another  objection  I  haye  heard  is,  that  the  success  of 
arbitration  depends,'to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  umpire.    ]>t  me  dispose  of  that 
objection.    I  nave  not  ^n  lunpire  in  eyery  case  where  the  system  has  been 
resorted  to,  and  I  do  not  find  there  is  an^  failure  in  consequence  of  the  change  of 
umpire.    It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  simple  than  the  doty 
of  an  umpire,  which  is  to  keen  men  to  the  pomt,  as  the  delegates,  authorised  to 
attain  the  purpose  of  the  traae  they  represent,  neyertheless  haye  their  minds  free 
and  open  to  conviction.    To  show  how  simple  it  is,  I  have  brought  with  me  the 
original  document  upon  which  the  wages  of  the  builders  at  Lms  were  settled. 
The  result  of  Uiree  or  four  hours*  discussion  at  the  Town  Hall  is  put  down  on  a 
little  piece  of  paper,  with  the  original  signatures,  in  language  free  from  teeh- 
nicality,  and  equally  clear  to  any  merchant  or  gentleman  as  to  a  law^rer.     Ths 
objection  that  success  depends  upon  the  lunpire  has  really  no  foundation  in  ex- 
perience.   I  should  like  to  say  a  word  upon  tne  influence  of  public  opinion.     Bi 
Worcester  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  induce  the  master  builders  to  put  up  in 
their  workshops  the  rules  that  had  been  agjreed  upon  unanimously.     That  lea  me 
to  consider  what  would  bo  the  state  of  things  if,  after  the  rules  were  settled  faj 
arbitration,  any  considerable  niunber  of  masters  refused  to  abide  by  the  barnin, 
which  they  could  do  easily  by  omittin^r  to  placard  it.    The  Trades'  Coun^  of 
Wolverhampton  is  a  body  representing  Si  the  trades  unions  in  the  town,  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  number  of  their  members.    This  Council  desired  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  should  appoint  six  of  its  members  to  join  six  members  of  the  Counefl, 
in  forming  a  Court  of  Conciliation  to  superintend  the  operation  of  the  ArbstialioB 
Courte  in  different  trades ;  and  I  was  very  hopeful  that  that  design  would  have 
been  carried  out.    A  sub-committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  appointed 
to  meet  a  sub-committee  of  the  Trades'  Council.  Several  meetings  were  heM,  and  I 
thought  we  were  approaching  a  conclusion  beneficial  to  all  parties,  wlwn,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  the  Chiunber  declined — I  am  told  by  a  majority  of  one— -to  carry  cot 
the  arrangement,  on  the  ground  that  the  trades  unions  do  not  represent  the  greit 
body  of  the  working  classes.    I  can  very  well  understand  that  it  would  be  urfsl 
to  have  courts  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  for  different  trades.    At  Nottingfasa 
there  are  two  staple  trades ;  at  Birmingham  there  are  fifty,  and  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  one  body  to  deal  with  the  details  of  each  business.    I  can  mXL  voAx- 
stand,  then,  that  you  may  have  courts  for  particular  trades ;  but  you  must  have  M 
organization  for  a  whole  town,  in  order  to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  tfbi- 
tration  and  secure  the  carrying  out  of  the  decisions  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Samuel  Morlet  :  I  rise  to  express  my  conviction  of  the  ezeeedin^  gnst 
value  of  arbitration.  It  is  no  mere  dilettanteism ;  it  is  sound  honest  grmlnV 
with  a  n-eat  difficulty.  Our  firm  employ  4,000  persons,  and,  therefor^  1» 
personally  and  practically  interested  in  the  matter.  As  the  result  of  aa  eipsiiBieBl 
of  eight  years  we  are  now  working  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  our  m^kgl^ 
Twenty-nve  years  ago  our  machinery  was  in  danger,  and  oar  trade  mm  weSofdL  to 
constant  interruptions  from  differences  between  us  and  our  iroflqpaQpley^k^  iwit 
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than  either,  there  was  then  a    feeling    of   bitterness  between  employers  and 
employed,  of  which  now  we  know  absolutely  nothin;^.    The  introduction  into  our 
system  of  force  of  any  kind  would  lead  to  instant  ooltapse.    I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Board  at  Nottingham,  but  the  testimony  of  our  agent  there  is  yery  distinct  on 
this  point.      So  far  from  the  men  feeling  any  prejudice,  or  thinkmg  that  any 
adyantage  was  taken  of  them,  I  venture  to  say  tnat,  among  the  thousands  of  work« 
people  who  haye  submitted  to  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  in  Notting- 
nam,  there  are  not  fifty  who  do  not  regard  it  as  existing  in  their  interest,  and  as 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  eyer  conferred  upon  them.    Nothing  in  this  movement 
touches  either  the  existence  of  trades  unions  or  the  right  to  strike.     Having  been 
accustomed  as  a  manufacturer  to  act  with  my  brother  manufacturers — ^I  will  say,  if 
you  please,  to  combine  with  them — I  claim  for  the  workmen  equal  right  to  do  the 
same ;  it  is  the  abuse  of  trades  unions  against  which  I  protest.    Men  have  the 
right  to  meet  and  to  sell  their  labour,  as  the  result  of  their  conference,  for  the 
highest  price  they  can  get.    It  is  when  they  attempt  to  coerce  brother  labourers, 
when  4^  try  to  break  the  heads  of  fifty  who  do  not  join  them,  that  they  exceed 
their  right ;  and  I  hope  the  Legislature  will  take  the  most  determined  measures  to 
put  a  stop  to  such  proceedings.    But  they  have  the  right  to  meet,  to  combine,  and 
to  strike  if  they  will.     I  am  told  that,  in  our  committee,  the  representatives  of  the 
working  men  state  a  case  and  argue  it  in  such  a  manner  that  an  unprejudiced  man 
would  find  it  difficult  to  say  on  which  side  the  greater  calmness,  judgment,  and 
intelligence  are  to  be  found,  whether  on  the  side  of  the  employers  or  on  that  of 
the  workmen.    It  is  quite  a  new  feature  to  us  to  bring  in  a  lawyer  to  preside  over 
these  committees  composed  of  workmen  and  manufacturers.   The  voluntary  charac- 
ter of  the  proceeding  is  everything  with  us ;  it  is  the  doing  our  own  work  and  not 
allowing  any  foreign  interference.    We  have  no  evidence  of  reference  to  legal 
arbitration  and  compulsion,  and  I  believe  the  thing  would   fail  instantly  you 
attempted  to  make  the  decision  of  the  committee  a  rule  of  court  or  to  bring  force 
to  bear  upon  it.    The  confidence  of  both  parties  in  the  uprightness  and  integrity 
of  the  committee  and  the  absence  of  mere  personal  motive  is  that  which  gives  the 
decisions  their  value.    I  could  have  brought  with  me  important  letters  on  this  subject. 
Only  last  week,  I  received  one  from  an  intelligent  man  connected  with  the  engineers, 
who  said,  "  I  am  weary  of  the  strife  and  waste  of  strikes,  and  I  confidenth^  hope 
Mr.  Mundella  will  be  sent  to  speak  from  the  greatest  platfonn  of  the  kingdom  on 
this  mission  of  peace."    Speaking  as  a  manufacturer,  and  having  regard  to  freedom 
and  pleasure  in  the  conduct  of  business  with  large  bodies  of  workpeople,  I  look 
with  intense  satisfaction  upon  the  establishment  of  Courts  of  Concibation  and 
Arbitration.    To  those  who  differ  from  us  I  say,  "Tell  us  of  a  better  plan."     As 
far  as  this  has  been  honestly  tried,  it  has  been  a  great  success ;  and  I  am  here  to 
press  upon  my  brother  manufacturers  the  adoption  of  some  such  method  of 
Battling  disputes.    The  instincts  of  both  parties  would  lead  to  this  if  we  could  once 
get  rid  of  litUe  causes  of  irritation.     With  us,  now,  it  is  a  mere  question  of  the 
arrangement  of  wages,  for  circumstances  which  engendered  feelings  of  bitterness 
between  employers  and  employed,  and  caused  them  to  re^rd  each  other  as  having 
separate  interests  have  disappeared,  and  we  are  all  working  together  with  a  com- 
mon object.     I  wish  we  could  find  out  modes  by  which  workmen  could  share  more 
largely  m  the  prosperity  of  their  masters.    Workmen  are  not  getting  the  amount  of 
wages  I  should  like  to  see  them  receiving,  and  still  we  are  exhibiting  good  feeling 
towards  each  other.     I  do  not  know  which  is  the  more  distinct  proof  of  the 
success  of  this  movement,  the  settling  of  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  and  of  little 
differences  causing  a  ^ood  deal  of  irritation,  or  the  feeling  of  hearty  and  cordial 
goodwill  and  the  entire  absence  of  bitterness,  which  has  been  the  result  of  our 
meeting  at  a  common  table  to  talk  over  the  differences  which  spring  up  in  a 
friendly,  honest,  manly  spirit. 

Mr.  Alfred  Fikld,  Chairman  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
I  rise  to  give  an  account  of  one  failure  in  an  effort  at  conciliation  ;  perhaps  we 
shall  get  as  much  information  to  guide  us  in  the  future  out  of  failures  as  out  of 
successes.  During  this  year  we  have  had  a  strike  of  the  stonemasons,  and,  after 
they  had  been  on  strike  some  months,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  the 
Ottmber  of  Commerce,  I  endeavoured  to  effect  an  arrangement  in  the  way  of 
ftOfMriliiilion.    In  order  to  constttate  an  impartial  coort,  t&ra^  i&sis^t^  ^\  ^^qa 
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Trades*  Council,  three  members  of  the  Comica  of  the  Chamber  of  Commenje, 
three  deleeates  from  the  stonemasons  on  strike,  and  three  deputies  from  tlis 
master-builders  were  brought  together,  and  had  three  or  four  meetings,  some 
of  which  lasted  several  hours,  but  we  did  not  succeed  in  effecting  anj  agreement. 
Thej  would  have  a  change  in  the  rules  that  had  obtained  between  uiem  and 
the  masters.  They  said,  "We  will  allow  no  dressed  stone  to  oome  into  thit 
town ;  but  we  will  have  it  brought  in  rough,  to  be  dressed  at  the  pLaoe  when 
it  is  to  bo  laid  ;  we  ¥rill  allow  no  piecework ;  and  we  wiU  allow  no  sub-letting.* 
These  were  the  three  substantial  causes  of  difference.  We  talked  the  matter 
oyer;  we  did  our  best  at  conciliation;  the  three  gentlemen  from  the  Tndai 
Coimcil  exhibited  not  onlj  the  best  feeling,  but  very  great  skill  in  their  efforts 
to  assist  us ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  after  ten  or  twelve  hours'  conTersatiaii 
in  the  three  or  four  meetings  we  had,  neither  party  could  be  induced  to  chance 
its  position.  It  is  pretty  well  understood  that  the  rules  of  the  building  trade 
are  adopted  for  a  year,  and,  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  had  inased,  it 
seemed  possible  we  might  have  induced  the  stonemasons  to  allow  the  matter 
to  stand  over  as  notices  of  questions  to  be  discussed  next  year,  and  to  |p  on 
working  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  under  the  old  rules ;  we  hoped  this  the 
more  because  the  issues  were  rather  matters  of  principle  than  money  questions, 
and  the  workmen  would  probably  have  made  as  much  in  wages  under  the  old 
rules,  as  under  the  proposed  new  ones.  But  the  stonemasons  would  not  agree 
to  this,  and  so  the  wnole  effort  fell  to  the  ground.  I  must  add  my  acquiesoenoe 
in  nearly  every  word  that  has  fallen  from  every  speaker  to-day.  I  am  convinced 
that  arbitration  offers  the  best  chance  of  obviating  the  great  evils  of  strikes, 
which  are  not  diminishing  in  the  country,  but  are  rather  on  the  increase. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bathbone,  having  been  a  secretary  of  a  conmiittee  of  the  Association 
on  this  subject,  had  paid  great  attention  to  this  question.  He  had  always  thought 
there  woula  be  great  difficulties  in  arbitration  dealing  ¥rith  wages,  but  that  view 
had  been  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Mundella,  Who  had  shown  that  the  difficulties  did 
not  exist  to  the  extent  that  economists  showed  they  ought  to  do.  There  were 
two  ways  of  raising  the  value  of  labour,  and  one  was  far  more  mischievous  than 
the  other,  and  far  more  subtle  in  its  operations  and  difficult  to  detect,  and  it 
was  to  deteriorate  the  value  of  the  labourer.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
objectionable  part  of  the  action  of  trade  societies,  especially  in  the  building  trade, 
was  that  when  they  asked  for  higher  wages,  they  threw  impediments  in  the  way 
of  making  a  workman  as  efficient  as  he  otherwise  might  be.  Although  courts 
of  conciliation  might  do  a  great  deal  to  prevent  ill-feeling,  it  was  very  improbable 
they  would  have  much  effect  upon  the  general  rate  of  wages,  but  they  mi^t  have 
great  effect  in  preventing  workmen  deteriorating  the  value  of  their  own  labour 
and  thus  bringing  their  wages  down.  There  was  far  more  of  this  in  the  building 
trade  than  in  any  other  trade.  If  the  English  workman  ceased  to  be  what  he 
had  been  in  the  past,  one  of  the  most  hardworking  and  most  valuable  of  workmen, 
he  would  find  out  his  mistake.  The  Amal^m^^  Engineers,  for  instance,  if 
they  seriously  deteriorated  the  value  of  their  own  labour,  would  but  stimulate 
trade  in  Belgium.  In  the  building  trade,  as  we  must  have  houses,  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  value  of  labour  made  building  costly  and  houses  expensive,  and  this 
really  raised  the  rents  of  working-men's  dwellings  to  a  serious  extent.  Courts 
of  conciliation  would  be  valuable  because  they  would  show  that,  when  trades 
were  banded  together  against  employers,  when  trades  insisted  upon  doing  less 
work  than  thev  ought  to  do,  they  were  not  fighting  aeainst  employers,  who 
would  always  find  a  return  for  their  cai>ital,  but  that,  by  making  work  more 
expensive  and  raising  the  expenses  of  living,  they  were  really  fighting  against 
their  fellow  working  men. 

The  Rev.  H.  Solly  fully  concurred  in  the  value  of  courts  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration,  being  satisfied  by  long  experience  that  many  trade  difficulties  arose 
from  want  of  understanding  between  employers  and  employed,  and  that  a  good 
understanding  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  such  courts.  But  supposing  3ien 
was  not  a  good  imderstanding  to  begjin  with,  and  it  was  not  secured  by  the  court 
of  arbitration,  what  was  to  be  done  if  there  were  no  legal  groundB  to  go  upon  ? 
He  could  quite  believe  that,  in  a  town  like  Nottingham,  where  employers  ooold 
come  to  good  relations  with  each  other, «  ooart  on  the  yoluntaxy  prmcaple  vould 
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succeed.  But  in  many  cases  previous  knowledge  and  friendly  feeling  did  not  exist, 
and,  supposing  the  two  parties  to  a  question  could  not  be  reconciled  and  an  umpire 
had  to  decide  between  them,  and  to  give  a  decision  in  all  probability  against  the 
views  of  one  of  the  parties,  how  was  his  decision  to  be  enforced  unless  the  property 
of  trades  unions  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  masters  on  the  other,  could  l>e 
attached  ?  This  was  thepoint  really  lying  at  the  root  of  the  difSculty. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hill  (Wolverhampton)  could  endorse  much  that  had  been  said 
by  Mr.  Kettle,  and  concurred  wiUi  Mr.  Solly  on  the  question  he  had  raised.  He 
would  have  a  court  of  arbitration  not  only  give  an  award,  but  decide  whether  any 
and  what  amount  of  damage  had  been  done  by  a  strike.  He  agreed  with  the 
President  of  the  Education  Department  in  the  necessity  for  making  the  trutha  of 
political  economy  more  clear  to  the  minds  of  working  men ;  and,  referring  to  the 
strike  of  railway  engine  drivers,  he  mentioned  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  in 
the  service  of  a  railway  company  and  who  left  for  this  reason,  to  quote  his  words : 
**  When  the  drivers  struck,  the  company  gave  what  they  asked,  but  they  cut  us  chaps 
down  to  pav  for  it,  and  then  our  wages  were  so  low  I  could  not  live  on  them." 
Anything  like  a  general  court  would  not  answer ;  there  must  be  a  separate  court 
for  each  trade. 

The  Eabl  of  Carnarvon  :  It  would  be  very  presumptuous  in  me,  who  really 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  trade  details  which  have  been  discussed  so  ably, 
to  presume  to  offer  any  opinions  or  suggestions ;  I  desire  to  state  the  points  which 
have  struck  me  as  an  outsider  and  an  unprofessional  observer.  If  there  ever  were 
the  elements  of  a  court  of  conciliation,  I  should  say  it  was  in  this  room  this  day, 
and  the  general  line  of  the  discussion  inspires  one  with  ^reat  hopes  as  to  the  future 
consideration  of  this  question.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  agreement  on  all  sides 
as  to  the  advantages  of  these  courts  of  conciliation  or  whatever  name  you  give 
them.  All  parties  seem  to  admit  that  they  get  rid  of  personalities,  proauce  har- 
mony, and  tiiat  through  them  difficulties  are  nipped  in  the  bud  before  they  can 
become  formidable.  This  is  not  merely  a  theory,  but  it  is  the  result  of  practical 
experience.  You  have  the  experience  of  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  Kettle,  and  Mr. 
Morley,  all  three  speaking  from  different  points  of  view,  and  I  may  say  perhaps  of 
Mr.  Gilliver,  who  raised  no  objections  except  those  of  mere  detail.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  Boards  of  Arbitration  need  not  exclude  in  any  degree  the  principles  of 
co-operation,  whether  applied  to  associations  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  articles 
of  consumption  or  in  the  way  of  industrial  partnerships.  If  boards  did  interfere 
with  these  principles  I  should  regard  the  former  very  differently.  Every  one 
admits  that  in  the  composition  of  these  boards  or  courts  the  masters  and  the  work- 
ing men  must  have  equal  numbers  of  representatives ;  next,  they  must  meet  upon 
al»olutely  equal  terms ;  there  must  be  no  sort  of  advantage  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  they  must  meet  as  any  of  us  would  meet  in  private  life  if  we  had  any  difficulty 
to  arrange  or  anticipate.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  great  object  of  these 
associations  should  be,  not  only  to  compose  differences,  but,  as  Mr.  Mundella  has  so 
clearly  pointed  out,  to  anticipate  them.  Of  course  if  you  have  a  fight  you  must 
make  the  best  of  the  matter,  and  the  court  of  arbitration  may  come  in;  it  is 
better  to  get  an  award  from  it  anyhow  than  to  go  on  fighting  with  mutual  loss. 
The  proverb  "  Prevention  is  better  than  cure  "  was  never  more  applicable  than  it  is 
here.  I  think  all  parties  have  agreed  that  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  there 
should  be  no  secrets  whatever,  and  no  mysteries,  but  that  communications  should 
be  perfectly  open  as  between  man  and  man.  Having  endeavoured  to  note  what  are 
the  advantages  which  all  parties  agree  will  result  from  arbitration,  and  the  princi- 
ples all  are  prepared  to  accept,  I  will  call  attention  to  what  appear  to  me  from  the 
discussion  to  be  open  points,  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  attention  should  be  direc- 
ted. The  first  and,  perhaps,  the  most  important  is  whether  or  not  these  associations 
should  be  framed  upon  an  exclusively  voluntary  basis,  or  upon  the  principle  of 
what  I  may  call  distant  and  latent  compulsion.  The  voluntary  principle  is  the 
one  Mr.  Mundella  has  always  advocated ;  the  principle  of  latent  compulsion  finds 
favour  with  Mr.  Kettle.  On  the  one  hand,  under  the  voluntary  system,  you  have  a 
board  of  conciliation ;  under  the  other  system  you  have  sometning  which  approxi- 
mates more  closely  to  a  court  of  arbitration.  1  hardly  like  to  express  an  opinion 
of  my  own.  Whilst  admitting  much  that  Mr.  Kettle  said  as  to  the  value  of  having 
pometfaing  which  will  bind  both  parties,  I  still  do  think  that,  in  coses  of  tJiia  sQct^ 
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ther  iroflt  ihe  Toluntary  principle  than  the  oommdsory  poincix^    t 
*,  in  fact,  look  to  the  honourable  understanding  which  I  think  ou^tto 


k 


I  would  rather 
would  rather, 

exist  between  both  parties  than  to  the  ultimate  compulsion  of  law.  In  fact,  llr. 
Kettle  told  us  that  during  the  long  time  his  court  of  arbitration  has  been  in 
existence,  it  has  been  called  into  operation  only  twice,  and  only  twice  has  he  had  to 
deliyer  a  casting  vote,  whilst  in  no  case  has  he  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Act  of 
Gheorge  IV.  Therefore  he  has  never  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  statuie; 
and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  needlessly  invoked.  I  noted  a  point  in  Mr. 
Gilliver's  paper  which  deserves  attention.  He  su^ested  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  when  any  question  came  before  a  board  m  which  a  member  of  it  had  a 

rrsonal  interest,  that  person  should  retire.  With  great  respect  for  Mr.  Gillivtf 
venture  to  differ  from  him.  It  is  a  rule  that  when  a  question  arises  at  a 
magistrates*  meeting  in  which  a  magistrate  is  interested  he  retires ;  but  that  is 
because  it  is  a  court  of  law.  These  are  not  courts  of  law,  but  courts  of  conciliation, 
and  therefore  I  would  rather  that  the  man  interested  should  not  retire,  but  remain 
and  talk  the  matter  out  as  man  to  man.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  every  member  of 
the  board  has  an  equal  interest,  and  I  think  you  will  appeal  more  directly  to  a  nian*s 
sense  of  honour  and  good  feeling  by  letting  him  take  a  part  in  the  discuasion,  and 
you  will  release  all  other  members  from  any  false  delicacy  in  deelinewith  the 
question  if  he  is  in  the  room  and  able  to  make  his  0¥m  statement.  Therefore, 
individually,  I  would  rather  lean  to  an  opinion  the  contrary  of  that  ezpreased  by 
Mr.  Gilliver.  In  the  formation  and  constitution  of  these  boards,  aa  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Mundella  and  Mr.  Kettle,  their  plan  has  been  to  draw  the  members  from 
the  body  of  masters  generally,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  body  of  working-men 
generally,  on  the  omer  hand.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  u^illiver  that  you 
should  rather  draw  the  members  from  such  bodies  as  Chambers  of  Conuneroe 
and  Trades'  Councils.  I  would  suggest  as  a  question  worthy  of  consideration, 
whether  it  is  not  better  in  such  a  case  to  draw  your  supply  directly  from  the 
particular  body  with  which  ^ou  have  to  deal,  rather  than  indirectly  from  the  mixed 
elements  of  a  Trades'  Council.  It  is  composed  of  repr^entatives  of  all  the  different 
trades  in  a  town ;  and  I  ^ut  it  whether  the  members  of  one  trade  would  feel 
altogether  quite  as  satisfied  m  being  so  represented,  possibly  by  members  of  another 
trade,  as  they  would  if  represented  by  members  of  their  own  trade.  I  should 
imagine  not.  I  should  imagine  that  if  you  desired  a  fair  representation  of  your 
own  interests,  you  would  naturally  go  to  that  class  of  persons  with  whom  you  were 
in  the  habit  of  acting  and  exchanging  ideas,  and  who  would,  in  your  jud^ent,  be 
most  competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion. 

Mr.  G-BEEN,  Chairman  of  the  Birmingham  Trades*  Council,  believed  that 
conciliation  alone  would  not  remedy  existing  evils.  He  could  not  understand  so 
manv  men  meeting  and  discussing  points  at  issue  unless  they  had  some  mode  of 
finally  settling  the  matters  in  dispute ;  and  therefore  he  took  it  that  arbitration, 
properly  appbed  and  conducted,  was  not  arbitration  enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament 
with  a  judge  legally  appointed,  but  arbitration  in  which  there  was  mutual 
selection  of  a  gentleman  to  act  as  umpire,  and  that  he  was  very  much  in  favour  of. 
So  far  as  his  experience  went,  working-men,  as  a  class,  were  much  more  ready  for 
arbitration  and  conciliation  than  employers  were.  His  opinion  of  arbitration  was 
that  it  was  a  moral  force,  recognising  right  and  justice,  and  in  its  worst  form  it 
was  better  than  brute  force,  because  it  appealed  to  equity  and  £eur  play.  A  board 
of  conciliation  ought  to  be  composed  of  men  belonging  to  the  particular  trade  for 
which  it  acted ;  and,  as  he  understood,  before  a  board  of  arbitration  took  action 
it  would  be  recommended  to  masters  and  men  to  meet  together  and  endeavour  to 
explain  away  their  dispute  on  a  calm  understanding  of  the  points  at  issue.  In  the 
trades  of  Leicester  and  Nottingham,  to  which  Mr.  Mundella  had  referred,  the 
principal  questions  that  arose  to  be  arbitrated  upon  were  the  rate  of  wages  and 
prices  for  different  kinds  of  work;  but  in  the  building  and  other  trades 
fundamental  principles  would  have  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  such,  for 
instance,  as  limitation  in  the  nimiber  of  apprentices,  and  the  right  of  the  workman 
as  well  as  of  the  master  to  have  a  voice  in  the  question.  The  building  trade  of 
Birmingham  denied  the  workmen  any  voice  in  the  matter,  and  its  rules  provided 
that  an  employer  might  put  in  any  number  of  apprentices  he  thougrht  fit,  and 
might  compel  a  man  who  had  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  his  tnde  tg 
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ieaoh  as  many  apprentices  as  the  master  might  require.  If  this  were  in  aocordanoe 
with  the  natural  law  of  supplj  and  demand  he  would  not  object  to  it ;  but  the 
eyil  that  resulted  from  allowmg  the  master  to  hare  Uie  whole  yoice  and  the  men 
no  share  in  it,  was  that,  when  a  little  ill-feeliirg  arose  between  workmen  and 
employer  in  any  establishment,  the  employer  took  adyantage  of  his  power  and  set 
on  a  greater  number  of  lads  than  Uie  state  of  trade  warranted,  so  that  eyentually 
the  supply  of  operatiyes  in  the  trade  exceeded  the  demand.  As  bearing  on  the 
question  of  supply  and  demand,  which  had  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  discussion,  he 
wished  to  quote  facts  adduced  in  a  controyerdy  between  Dr.  Watts,  Professor 
Jeyons,  and  Mr.  William  Macdonald,  of  Manchester,  at  the  time  the  joiners*  and 
bakers'  strikes  were  on.  The  passage  dealt  fairly  with  the  question  of  the  regulation  of 
wages.  Mr.  Macdonald,  in  reply  to  Dr.  John  Watts,  said  that  joiners  worked  55^ 
hours  per  week,  and  got  31  s.  as  wages,  and  he  then  instituted  the  following 
comparison  between  the  joiners  and  the  bakers : — "  Before  the  18th  of  Aumist  last 
(1866),  the  bakers  worked  96  hours  a  week,  and  receiyed  2l8.  The  joiner  s  wages 
per  hour  is  within  a  fraction  of  7d.,  the  baker's  2|d.  The  difference  is  greater 
than  the  size  of  the  monopolist's  loaf  and  the  proyiaence  loaf.  The  joiner  belongs 
to  a  large,  well-organized  association  of  labour,  whose  main  object  is  to  fix  and 
maintain  a  standaiS  rate  of  wages.  The  baker,  heretofore,  has  not  been  entangled 
in  any  association  in  determining  what  his  wages  should  be.  He  is  our  free  work- 
man, subject  only  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  ;  hence  his  long  hours  and 
wretched  wa^^es  are  a  sample  of  woat  is  produced  by  a  strict  obseryance  of  our 
economic  principles.  Ho  has  yiolated  the  nigher  laws  of  his  nature,  mental,  moral, 
and  ph^ical ;  his  mind  is  a  barren  waste,  his  body  filled  with  the  seeds  of  disease. 
The  social  law  of  obligations  that  should  be  obseryed  between  master  and  workman 
is  set  aside  in  his  case ;  he  is  treated  as  a  slaye  and  a  drudge.  What  are  free  parks 
and  libraries  to  him  ?  what  use  could  he  make  of  co-operation,  reform,  or  the 
grand  things  unfolded  to  the  Manchester  mind  by  the  assembling  of  the  Social 
Science  Congress  ?  The  treatment  of  criminals  was  not  omitted  in  the  inyestiga- 
tions  of  that  scientific  parliament.  The  poor  baker  is  treated  worse  than  a 
criminal,  and  he  is  without  the  range  of  that  lordly  sympathy  which  descended  so 
gracefully  oyer  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  generally,  and  excited  their 
nearty  applause  and  gratitude.  The  bakers  of  Manchester,  howeyer,  haye  taken 
the  first  step  to  relieye  themselyes,  and  are  now  fighting  their  way  upward  to  a 
better  position.  *  *  *  »  They  were  so  completely  in  the  masters'  power 
that  an  hour  or  twcTs  absence  from  work  found  others  in  their  places ;  and  many 
masters  habitually  taunted  them  with  their  helplessness  and  degradation.  They 
hod  been  goaded  into  resistance ;  but  they  had  asserted  their  manhood  at  last,  and 
are  now  at  work  under  the  following  rules :  "  That  we  commence  work  not  earlier 
than  fiye  a.m.,  nor  work  later  than  fiye  p.m. ;  Monday  and  Saturday,  start  at 
three  a.m.,  and  work  till  three  p.m.  Foremen  to  receiye  30s.,  second  hand  26s., 
others  2ds.  Oyertime,  first  hand  6d.  per  hour,  for  all  others  6d.  Any  man  going 
to  job,  not  less  than  5s.  per  day." 

Mr.  Frederic  Hill  :  Seyeral  years  ago,  as  a  member  of  this  Association,  I  took 
a  deep  interest  in  this  question,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  in  Birmingham,  my 
natiye  town,  it  has  been  taken  up  with  so  much  interest,  and  that  the  disciission 
upon  it  has  been  so  ndutary  ana  satisfactory.  Let  me  take  this  opportimity  of 
informing  those  who  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, strongly  impressed  with  the  importance,  magnitude,  and  urgency  of  the 
questions  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  related  to  combinations  and  trades' 
imions,  two  or  three  months  ago,  held  two  public  meetings,  which  were  attended 
by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  all  parties  in  politics,  the  first  being  presided  oyer 
by  Mr.  G-ladstone,  and  that  the  meetings  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  take  up  the  matter  systematically  and  energetically,  it  is  hoped  that  this  com- 
mittee wul  receiye  from  Birmingham  and  other  parts  of  the  country  that  support 
to  which,  I  think,  those  who  may  read  our  papers  on  the  subject  will  admit  we  are 
entitled;  and  when  I  say  that  a  member  of  the  committee  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes,  M.P.,  I  think  that  no  working-men  present  will  feel  that  we  haye  gone 
into  the  question,  or  dreamed  of  going  into  it,  with  any  partiality  for  one  side  or 
the  other.  With  regard  to  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  by  a  previous 
speaker,  we  shall  do  all  we  can  to  diffuse  the  rudiments  of  political  economy  among 
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the  working  men.  We  are  finnly  oonyinced  tliat  all  that  can  be  done  bj  arbitration 
and  conciliation  will  end  in  failure  and  disappointment,  miless  it  be  founded  in 
science,  and  will  bear  the  strictest  inyestigation.  But  we  are  strongly  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  the  supposed  antagonism  between  the  interests  of  emplojen 
and  employed  is  illusory,  and  has  no  existence.  We  belieye  that  the  interests  of 
the  two  are  identical,  and  that  full  examination  is  all  that  is  desired  to  bring  the 

erties  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  many  instances  that  haye  been  adduoea  hf 
r.  Kettle  and  others  in  which  this  has  been  the  practical  result  shows  that  we 
are  right  in  the  belief  that  if  there  were  inherent  differences  of  opinion,  masters  and 
men  could  neyer  haye  arriyed  at  the  same  conclusions,  whereas  the^  hare  arriyed  at 
them  unanimously.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  can  be  scientifically  expressed 
clearly  in  a  yery  few  words.  I  would  state  it  thus :  Both  employers  and  employed 
haye  the  strongest  possible  interest  in  finding  out  at  a  particular  time,  with  reference 
to  the  labour  market,  what  is  that  rate  of  wages  which  on  the  one  hand  will  not 
tend  to  driye  away  workmen,  and  on  the  other  nand  will  not  tend  to  driye  away 
capitalists ;  and  whateyer  that  may  be,  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  men  to  receiye 
a  penny  more,  nor  to  the  interest  of  the  masters  to  pay  one  penny  less ;  and 
altnougn  a  ^eat  adyanta^e  may  be  obtained  by  the  one  oyer  the  other,  in  the  long 
run  there  will  be  disappointment,  yexation,  and  loss.  We  belieye  that  if  this  can 
be  generally  brought  nome  to  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country,  both 
employers  and  employed,  all  notion  of  there  being  antagonism  between  tke  two, 
and  tJiat  battles  must  be  fought,  and  one  party  must  be  yictorious  and  another 
yanquished,  will  disappear.  It  will  be  seen  that  what  is  required  in  eyery  case  to 
bring  about  a  good  understanding  is  a  friendly  meeting  and  a  careful  examination 
of  the  matters  in  dispute.  As  regards  the  particular  matter  of  conciliation,  we  are 
now  happily  beyond  debatable  ground.  Mr.  Mundella  has  shown  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  theory,  but  that  it  has  been  attended  with  yast  success ;  and, 
therefore,  we  take  our  stand  on  conciliation  as  something  that  is  beyond  dispute. 

Mr.  John  Louohton  (Birmingham)  said  that  the  Wolyerhampton  sy^m  of 
arbitration  which  began  in  Birmingham,  where  the  first  court  was  presided  oyer  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd,  had  been  productiye  of  great  benefit  in  the  local  building  trades. 
He  thought  it  necessary  that  courts  of  arbitration  should  haye  some  legal  standing 
to  ayoid  what  had  occurred  in  Birmingham.    A  certain  rate  of  wages  for  skiUea 
workmen  was  agreed  upon.     Some  men  changed  their  employment^  and  found 
thomselyes  in  that  of  masters  who  had  not  joinea  the  court.    These  oppressed  the 
men,  and  would  not  pay  them  the  wages  that  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  trade. 
A  case  was  taken  to  tne  County  Court,  and  it  failed  because  the  rules  had  not  been 
signed  by  both  parties.    If  a  man  worked  for  a  builder  who  belonged  to  the 
Association  and  had  signed  the  rules,  he  got  the  ayerage  rate  of  waees ;  but  when 
he  worked  for  another  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Association,  he  either  got  less 
wages  or  was  inyolyed  in  continual  disputes.     Undoubtedly  arbitration  IumI  been 
found  the  best  means  of  settling  disputes ;  but  Lord  St.  Leonards'  Act  was  not  at 
all  adapted  to  disputes  in  the  building  trades.    He  should  like  gentlemen  to  say 
whether  they  deemed  it  essential  that  masters  on  one  side  and  workmen  on  the 
other  should  be  combined,  that  masters  should  haye  trades'  unions  and  workmen 
theirs.    If  they  did,  the  operatiyes  had  a  right  to  do  what  one  gentleman  had 
objected  to,  that  was,  by  fair  means   to  compel  other  operatiyes    to   join   the 
Association,  or  else  we  snould  remain  just  where  we  were.    GWie  same  with  the 
masters ;  in  a  recent  competition  for  the  building  of  a  bank,  the  large  bmlders 
objected  to  tender  if  other  builders  were  allowed  to  do  so.    If  operatiyes  and 
masters  were  not  to  join  in  unions  there  would  be  no  field  for  arbitration,  and  w© 
should  be  in  a  worse  position  than  we  were  before.    The  system  in  Birminghiun 
had  been  applied  to  separate  trades  with  the  greatest  benefit,  and  he  hoped  to  see 
it  extended  throughout  the  coimtry.    The  society  of  joiners  had  made  it  a  rule  to 
try  arbitration  before  resortine  to  a  strike. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lloto  (Birmingham)  said  that  the  working  men  of  Birming^ 
ham  held  a  large  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  adopted  arbitration  for 
the  building  trade  some  time  before  it  was  heard  of  in  Wolyerhampton. 
The  (juestion  had  arisen  whether  it  was  better  to  haye  genend  Courts  of 
Conciliation,  or  Courts  for  particular  trades  like  that  for  the  building  trade 
in  Birmingham  j  and  he  was  fully  convinced,  haying  been  the  first  president 
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of  such  a  court  in  Birmingham,  that  it  was  far  hettor  that  in  each  trade 
the  questions  which  arose  uiould  he  referred  to  those  who  were  oonyersant 
with  that  trade.  Then  knowledge  and  experience  effected  a  great  saving 
of  time,  and  they  went  into  matters  in  a  thoroughly  husinoss-like  manner.  At 
their  first  meeting  the  question  of  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  reporters  for  the 
newspapers  was  left  to  nim,  and  he  yentured  to  decide  that  they  should  not  attend 
the  meetings.  He  recollected  that  in  Parliament  many  speeches  were  made  and 
few  were  conyinced  hy  them,  and  he  thought  delegates  were  not  hetter  than 
members  of  parliament,  who  Toted  regardless  of  arguments.  As  it  was,  men  went 
to  the  court  of  arbitration  to  be  convinced,  whereas  if  reporters  were  present 
men  would  remember  they  were  delegates,  and  would  have  before  them  the  fear  of 
being  chaffed  if  they  had  not  fulmled  their  instructions.  He  believed  both 
masters  and  working  men  wore  convinced  it  was  better  the  courts  should  not  be 
open  to  reporters,  oecauee  whilst  thejr  were  private^  men  were  able  to  discuss 
matters  more  freely,  and  it  was  not  their  business  to  make  speeches  for  the  sake  of 
having  them  reported.  The  rules  of  the  Birmingham  builders  were  drawn  up 
with  ^eat  care,  and  in  principle  the^  laid  down  that  there  should  be  only  one 
time  m  the  year  when  any  great  question  could  be  decided.  Notice  of  a  proposed 
change  must  be  given  in  December,  and  the  meeting  to  discuss  it  was  convened  for 
April.  The  rule  worked  admirably,  and  the  greatest  credit  was  due  to  both 
workmen  and  masters  for  the  way  in  which  the^  carried  it  out.  On  the  few 
occasions  that  he  had  given  a  casting  vote,  the  decision  had  been  implicitly  obeyed. 
On  one  occasion  a  question  of  wages  gave  rise  to  considerable  feeling,  which  passed 
over,  and  although  he  had  to  take  a  ver^  decided  part  in  giving  a  vote  against  the 
men  who  desired  the  increase,  their  desire  for  conciliation  and  their  confidence  in 
the  fairness  displayed  were  such  that  they  unanimously  selected  him  as  president 
and  arbitrator  for  the  next  year.  This  s^ke  strongly,  indeed,  for  the  general 
good  feeling  of  the  men,  and  the  strong  desire  they  hiia  to  carry  out  the  excellent 
provisions  under  which  the  court  was  constituted. 

Mr.  William  Warner  said  he  was  convinced  it  was  id  the  advantage  of  the  men 
that  there  should  be  a  good  understanding  between  jliem  and  the  masters,  and  that 
those  trades  which  had  arbitration  boar(u  were  beginning  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
the  harmony  which  their  existence  promoted.  Ihifortunately  he  belonged  to  a 
trade  in  which  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  settle  disputes  between  masters  and 
workmen  by  arbitration,  but  without  permanent  success.  Purine  the  late  strike  in 
Birmingham,  a  committee  was  formed  of  three  masters  and  three  men  to  settle 
these  disputes.  In  the  event  of  their  not  coming  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
among  themselves,  it  was  agreed  that  an  independent  individual  outiside  the  trade 
should  be  selected  as  umpire,  and  that  his  decision  should  be  final.  In  the  short 
space  of  three  months,  however,  the  idea  was  altogether  abandoned,  entirely  throueh 
tne  masters.  Throughout  the  country  now  there  was  a  strong  desire  among  tne 
operatives  in  the  trade  to  brins  about  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question, 
and  so  put  the  trade  on  a  better  footing.  When  men,  actuated  by  selfish  motives, 
stood  out  against  the  rest  of  the  trade,  that  acted  injuriously  and  produced 
demoralization  in  the  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  where  interests  were  harmonized, 
excessive  hours  were  avoided,  and  work  was  more  equally  distributed  over  the  year, 
with  a  regularity  which  was  a  great  boon  to  all  concerned.  Such  harmony  was 
wanted  among  the  tailors,  especitdly  in  Birmingham,  where  ten  or  twelve  respect- 
able establishments  were  paving  different  prices. 

Mr.  John  Hodokin  said  tnat  these  communications  were  interesting,  because  they 
presented  some  of  the  difficulties  and  objections  to  be  encountered.  We  could  aU 
swim  with  the  tide  when  hearing  the  descriptions  of  courts  working  almost  without 
difficulty.  It  was  important  rather  to  advert  to  the  cases  of  ftulure  which  had 
been  particularly  mentioned.  One  cause  which  probably  contributed  to  the  failure 
was  that  the  attempt  to  get  up  the  organization  was  made  in  the  midst  of  the 
difficulty  it  was  designed  to  prevent ;  it  was  an  effort  to  institute  a  tribunal  which 
was  rather  fitted  for  ordinary  working  than  could  well  be  improvised  in  the  midst 
of  the  storm.  The  other  cause  of  fauure  was  one  which  all  must  feel  to  have  had 
considerable  weight.  The  difficulty  was  not  one  of  a  penny  or  a  halfpenny  per 
yard,  but  it  was  a  difficulty  as  to  the  mode  of  working.  When  courts  of  arbitration 
were  fairly  in  operation,  it  would  be  found  that  they  were  oblo  to  ^gE«:^^^  i^^V 
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merely  with  rates  of  wages,  but  with  some  of  those  difficulties  which  seemed  to 
haye  led  the  stonemasons  to  be  almost  the  only  belligerenta  in  Birmingham.  When 
a  court  was  once  organized  it  should  meet  reffularlj,  whether  there  was  any 
dispute  before  it  or  not.  There  was  nothing  like  meeting  in  a  familiar  and 
friendly  way  to  preyent  a  dispute  arising ;  and  there  were  questions  whii^  were 
intensely  exciting,  when  a  difficulty  had  arisen,  that  it  woidd  be  much  better  to 
deal  with  when  no  particular  strife  or  dispute  was  in  hand.  Therefore,  the  idsn 
first  sketched  ought  to  be  carried  out  with  eyen  greater  benefits  than  those  whidi 
had  been  described.  Much  as  there  was  in  tne  Wolyerhampton  plan,  he  felt, 
speaking  as  a  lawyer,  it  was  better  that  law  should  be  excluded.  The  conferences 
which  took  place  corresponded  with  those  on  the  Exchange,  Imd  formed  part  of 
the  higgling  of  the  market,  and  for  that  object  he  did  not  see  the  adyantage  of 
having  the  mw  in  the  rear. 

Mr.  Follard-Urquiiart,  MiP.,  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  courts  of  conciliation 
might  be  yery  successful  in  settling  one  species  of  dispute,  namely,  those  that  arose 
about  a  change  in  wages ;  but  it  was  quite  impossible  for  them  or  trades  unions 
permanently  to  alter  the  rate  t)f  wages.  They  mi^ht  prevent  stoppages  of  labour 
whilst  the  market  was  adjusting  it«elf.  They  might  also  settle  little  disputes 
about  factory  regulations,  which  men  sometimes  regarded  as  acts  of  p^ty  tyranny, 
the  policy  or  which  they  did  not  see ;  men  would  be  induced  to  submit  to  them  or 
the  masters  to  withdraw  them.  But  such  disputes  as  Mr.  Field  alluded  to,  when 
the  masons  refused  to  work  for  any  man  who  did  not  get  his  stone  faoed  in  Bir- 
mingham, such  disputes  as  occurred  at  Manchester  about  using  bricks  made  within 
a  denned  district,  and  such  as  occurred  at  Northampton  when  the  boot-makers  refused 
to  work  for  anybody  who  made  tops  in  a  certain  way  or  used  certain  machinery 
in  the  m^ng  of  them — he  doubted  whether  courts  of  conciliation  had  been  fouid 
successful  in  settling  such  disputes  as  these ;  they  would  be  useful  if  they  would 
take  these  things  more  in  hand  and  endeavour  by  the  diffusion  of  useful  informa- 
tion to  prevent  them  arising,  and  to  show  what  were  permanent  as  distingiiishwi 
from  temporary  interests.  For  instance,  the  wages  of  cotton  operatives  had  been 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  u  there  were  any  interruption  of 
trade,  arising,  say  from  the  superiority  of  foreign  competition  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  the  truth  could  not  be  too  strongly  impr^sed  upon  operatives ;  and 
courts  of  conciliation  might  usefully  teach  truths,  the  ignoring  of  which  would  be 
the  destruction  of  our  manufacturing  pre-eminence. 

Mr.  C.  Church  (Operative)  supported  compulsory  arbitration.  He  did  so 
because,  if  a  decision  could  not  be  legally  enforced,  there  were  masters  who,  if  the 
decision  were  against  them,  would  turn  round  and  say  to  the  men,  *'  No  matter 
about  the  court ;  that  is  all  very  well,  but  you  have  no  legal  status"  In  tmA  a 
purely  voluntary  system  would  break  down  just  at  the  point  where  legal  com- 
pulsion was  most  necessary.  The  honourable  employer  would  accept  his  implied 
obligations ;  the  dishonourable  one  would  repudiate  them  because  the  law  could 
not  reach  him,  and  in  this  way  the  greatest  injury  might  be  inflicted  on  the 
operative  class.     There  would   be   instances   in  which  one  employer  would  be 

gying  double  what  another  paid  for  the  same  article,  for  when  the  price  had  been 
ed,  one  man  would  abide  by  it,  and  another  would  shirk  the  liability  at  eveiy 
opportunity.  For  these  reasons  he  would  back  courts  of  conciliation  and  arbitratioD 
with  power  to  give  legal  force  to  their  decisions. 

Mr.  Hall,  architect  (London),  said  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  masten 
and  men  was  not  a  matter  of  right  and  justice,  but  a  matter  of  interest,  and  there 
would  be  nopermanent  settlement  unless  a  man  derived  actual  benefit  from  his 
industry.  He  might  have  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  master  capable  of 
being  enforced,  but  he  would  not  produce  the  f ml  amount  of  work  unless  he  felt 
he  was  deriving  in  pocket  the  full  amount  of  benefit  That  seemed  to  be  the 
principal  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  what  had  been  said.  He  felt  strongly  ve 
^ould  not  direct  our  hopes  so  much  to  the  success  of  arbitration  as  to  toat  of 
conciliation.  In  the  title  of  Lord  St.  Leonards'  Act  conciliation  was  the  prominent 
word.  In  Paris,  where  the  ConseUs  des  Prudhommes  were  in  operation,  the  maiori^ 
of  cases  were  settled,  not  by  arbitration,  but  by  conciliation.  Mr.  Wise,  late  MJr. 
for  Stafford,  stated  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  174,487  cases  had  been  settled 
by  the  lesser  court,  which  consisted  of  four  members,  and  that  onfy  10,000  hid 
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beeu  left  for  the  larger  court  of  arbitration.  There  was  this  defect  in  the 
Conseils  des  Prudhommes^  that  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  from  the  ranks  of  the  work- 
men those  who  were  competent  to  be  their  representatives.  The  result  was  that 
the  judges,  who  were  supposed  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  workmen,  were  not 
actually  workmen,  but  foremen. '  Ha  was  sorry  the  Department  was  deprived  of 
the  presence  of  a  s reat  number  of  working  men,  who  prohably  would  have  endorsed 
his  views  as  to  me  necessity  of  defining  very  clearly  between  those  who  were 
foremen  and  those  who  were  workmen.  It  was  the  great  business  of  the  foreman 
to  get  the  fullest  amount  of  work  done ;  and  sometimes  he  was  allowed  a  premium 
upon  the  shortness  of  time  in  which  work  was  completed.  At  least  that  was  the 
case  in  the  trade  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted.  In  this  condition  of  affairs 
there  was  an  absence  of  any  permanent  link  to  bind  the  master  and  the  workmen 
together,  so  much  so  that  won^men,  instead  of  continuing  in  the  same  concern,  were 
obliged  to  go  on  tramp.  This  led  to  lamentable  evus.  It  was  a  sad  thing  in 
every  respect  that  master  and  workmen  were  not  intimately  associated,  that  a 
master  did  not  know  when  and  how  a  workman  passed  his  time  after  working 
hours,  how  he  lived  and  lodged,  and  what  was  his  general  condition.  The  con- 
clusion they  must  come  to  was  that  the  permanent  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  in 
partnerships  of  industry,  and  that  boanu  of  arbitration  or  conciliation — although 
most  valuable  at  this  juncture — were  merely  stepping-stones  to  that  which  we  must 
hope  ultimately  to  arrive  at.  If  time  had  allowed  he  might  have  given  an  account 
of  the  complete  success  of  a  partnership  of  industry  with  which  he  was  intimately 
acquainted,  and  shown  how  completely  it  affected  not  only  the  particidar  object 
now  under  consideration,  but  also  several  other  objects. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  Secretary  of  the  United  Glass  Trade  Society,  said  that  he 
approved  of  Mr.  Mundella's  plan.  It  was  virtually  carried  out  in  the  trade, 
attnough  not  in  the  form  described.  They  invariably  sent  deputations  of  the  men 
to  talk  matters  over  with  the  masters  and  to  try  to  arrange  them.  One  of  the 
leading  ideas  of  arbitration  was  the  cultivation  of  a  conciliatory  spirit  between  the 
two  parties  concerned.  Therefore  he  felt  convinced  that  the  voluntary  plan 
advocated  by  Mr.  Mundella  was  far  preferable  to  the  plan  that  could  be  legally 
enforced.  Arbitration  was  not  only  important  as  regarded  a  settlement  of  imme- 
diate disputes,  but  it  was  also  important  in  that  it  promoted  better  feelings  between 
employers  and  workmen.  It  led  the  master  to  acknowledge  that  the  workman 
had  a  right  to  discuss  disputes  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  employer.  The  work- 
man, also,  was  duly  influenced  by  the  conduct  of  the  employer  in  meeting  his 
workmen  fairly  and  discussing  questions  with  them. 

Mr.  Edmund  Abhworth,  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  that 
he  felt  great  interest  in  this  discussion  on  what  was,  perhaps,  the  largest  and  most 
important  social  and  commercial  question  before  the  Congress.  So  &r  as  he  had 
observed,  courts  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  hod  been  confined  to  those  trades 
which  might  be  termed  home  trades ;  the  foreign  export  trade  had  not  had  much 
to  do  with  the  discussion.  [Mr.  Mundella  :  Ours  is  almost  strictly  an  export 
trade.]  The  cotton  trade  was  the  largest  export  trade  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  of  some  importance  to  endeavour  to  provide  for  any  difficulty  that  might 
arise  in  the  conduct  of  it.  When  the  building  and  other  tnides,  the  members  of 
which  knew  the  condition  of  their  neighbours  and  what  they  could  afford  to  pay, 
claimed  higher  wages  and  referred  the  matter  to  a  court  of  conciliation,  it  was 
commendable  in  them  to  settle  their  disputes  without  having  recourse  to  the 
barbarous  mode  which  hitherto  had  been  appealed  to,  and  which  mi^ht  be  described 
as  purse  a^nst  bellies,  and  bellies  against  purse.  After  all,  arbitration  affected 
chiefly  two  individuals,  or  two  classes  of  persons,  and  it  overlooked  altogether  the 
claims  of  a  third  party.  A  court  of  arbitration  might  decide  what  were  reasonable 
wa^es  to  pay  to  workmen,  and  what  was  a  reasonable  amount  of  profit  for  the 
capital,  enterprise,  and  ability  of  the  employer.  But  arbitration  took  no  cognizance 
whatever  of  the  condition  of  the  consumer.  In  such  a  trade  as  the  cotton  trade, 
in  which  the  consumer  resided  10,000  miles  away,  the  demand  for  manufactured 
goods  varied,  being  sometimes  great  and  sometimes  small,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
do  more  than  adopt  a  system  of  arbitration  which  should  reach  from  one  market 
day  to  another.  Hence,  although  arbitration  was  very  commendable  on  the  part 
of  thoM  who  were  engaged  in  the  home  trade,  he  was  very  much  afraid  that 
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nothing  could  be  done  permanently  in  the  cotton,  and  perhaps  the  woollen  manu- 
factures. He  had  had  some  experience  of  arbitration  under  the  authority  of  the 
law.  He  had  not  heard  any  one  speak  strongly  in  faTour  of  haying  le^  power  to 
enforce  on  award,  and  he  should  hare  regretted  had  it  been  otherwise.  He  re- 
collected the  passing  of  an  Arbitration  Act  (George  lY.)  in  respect  to  cotton  and 
weaving,  and  the  result  of  it  was  that  a  number  of  persons  made  the  issue  of 
warrants  a  trade.  This  trade  assumed  such  large  proportions  that  it  had  the 
effect  of  hastening  the  introduction  of  machinery,  which  took  the  workout  of  their 
hands.  The  members  of  the  working  class  who  had  taken  part  in  the  debate, 
appeared  to  imagine  that  they  possessed  a  sort  of  Tested  right  in  their  business. 
In  these  days  of  free  trade  we  must  not  entertain  any  idea  of  there  being  such  a 
Tested  right  in  any  particular  trade.  He  remembered  the  time  when  the  journey- 
men hatters  limited  the  number  of  apprentices,  and  it  was  Tery  probable  the 
restriction  they  enforced  had  the  effect  of  diTerting  a  large  number  of  people 
from  the  hat  trade  proper  into  the  manufacture  of  wideawakes,  and  thus  bringing 
them  into  extensiye  use.  Some  three  years  ago,  his  workpeople  turned  out  in 
respect  both  of  wages  and  regulations.  They  contested  the  matter  for  twelye  weeks. 
An  affair  of  the^roadhes^  type  occurrea,  and  then  the  matter  was  OTer.  He 
then  said  to  his  workpeople,  "xou  giTe  me  credit  for  being  a  despot,  I  acknowledge 
tlmt  I  will  be  one  ; "  and  he  was  not  sure  that  a  despotic  was  not  as  good  a  form 
of  goTemment  as  any  other  if  they  had  a  good  despot.  He  said,  "  I  will  not  haTO 
anything  more  to  do  with  unions ;  I  will  not  recognise  any  authoriti«i  from  any 
body  of  men.  ETery  man  who  works  for  me  shall  come  as  an  indiTidual,  and  I 
will  deal  only  with  individuals.'*  The  effect  was  that  CTery  man  came  and  made 
his  own  bargain,  and  there  were  hardly  two  that  were  alike.  The  terms  of 
engagement  varied  from  three  to  nine  months,  and  there  was  a  variation  of  from 
5  to  15  per  cent,  in  the  rates  of  wages.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  reference  was 
mode  to  a  record  which  had  been  kept,  and  which  showed  how  often  a  man's  work 
had  been  found  fault  with.  If  it  had  not  been  found  fault  with  he  reoeiTed  the 
full  amount ;  if  it  had  he  did  not  deserve  it. 

Colonel  Maude,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Free  Labour  Be^istration  Society, 
wished  to  ask  Mr.  Kettle  or  Mr.  Mundella  whether  any  proTision  was  made  m 
arbitration  courts  for  the  representation  of  non-union  workmen,  who  numbered 
half  a  million  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Mantle  said  he  thought  it  was  a  healthy  sign  that  two  speakers,  one  the 

President  and  the  other  the  ex-president  of  the  Birmingham  Trades*  Council,  were 
irecUy  at  issue  as  to  the  way  in  which  courts  of  conciliation  should  be  conducted. 
GThis  proved  that  there  was  a  great  fallacy  at  the  bottom  of  the  statement  that  the 
current  of  public  opinion  amongst  trade  unionists  ran  always  in  one  channeL  He 
was  of  Mr.  Mundella's  opinion,  that  you  robbed  a  court  of  conciliation  of  that 
which  was  its  glory  the  moment  you  placed  it  imder  the  protection  of  the  law. 
The  working  men  re^rded  the  intervention  of  the  law  with  the  utmost  suspicion. 
The  voluntary  principle  made  an  appeal  to  the  school  of  sentimentalists  to  which 
he  belonged.  He  knew  he  ought  to  oe  ashamed  to  confess  so  much  in  this  utilitarian 
age ;  but  he  regarded  the  fact  that  employer  and  employed  came  into  a  court  of 
arbitration  wim  the  knowledge  that  the  vanquisher  would  haTe  the  power  of 
compelling  the  Tanquished  to  come  to  terms  by  force  of  law,  as  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  principle  of  arbitration  altogether.  It  was  a  sentimental  reason,  because  it 
appealed  to  the  noblest  portion  of  our  nature.  It  asked  us  to  belicTe  that 
a  working  man  had  the  power  to  recognise  the  better  part  of  human  nature  and  to 
rise  to  the  leTel  of  a  great  occasion.  The  Toluntary  principle  also  made  an  appeal 
to  the  school  of  which  the  chairman  was  an  apostle — the  school  of  political 
economists.  The  Toluntary  principle  was  the  cheapest.  An  appeal  to  law  to 
compel  one  party  to  abide  by  the  result  of  an  arbitration,  must,  on  all  occasions, 
be  somewhat  expensive.  Supposing  there  to  be  the  power  to  attach  the  goods  of 
trade  unionists,  that  would  be  an  alternative  of  an  objectionable  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  public  opinion  were  relied  on,  and  the  force  of  its  influence  in 
great  communities  were  brought  to  bear  upon  arbitration,  the  result  woidd  be  that 
no  man  would  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  decision  of  a  court,  and  that  was 

Mundella  and  Mr.  Kettle.    Mr, 
own  doctrine  in  favour  of  th9 


already  proved  by  the  examples  adduced  by  Mr. 
Kettle  8  own  experience  sufficiently  refuted  his  ( 
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interreniion  of  the  law,  and  proTed  that  it  was  ahsolutely  unneceflsarj.  It  is  one  of 
the  last  thines  tou  should  do  to  make  a  law  to  compel  people  to  do  something.  A 
country  whicn  had  the  fewest  laws  was  the  hest.  He  was  much  more  in  favour  of 
the  appeal  to  a  common  understanding  and  good  sense  and  generous  self-sacrifice 
of  both  parties,  than  he  was  to  any  appeal  to  the  law.  Nothing  was  morejjlikely  to 
set  the  working  classes  against  any  attempt  to  ratablish  courta  of  arbitration  uum 
the  knowledge  that  behind  goodwill  they  were  to  have  the  force  of  law.  They 
would  always  regard  lawyers  as  their  worst  possible  enemies.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  apipeal  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  m  preference  to  the  good  feeling 
and  sympathies  of  the  working  men  themselyes. 

Mr.  Saboent  (Operatiye)  in  reference  to  the  remark  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
that  it  should  not  be  imperative  to  exclude  interested  parties  from  courts  or  boards 
of  arbitration,  said  he  could  not  admire  the  chivalry  which  prompted  such  a 
suggestion.  He  was  afraid  it  would  not  be  found  to  work  well.  From  what  he 
knew  of  his  own  class  he  was  afraid  they  would  hardly  rise  to  the  level  of  disin- 
terestedness looked  for.  They  would  have  more  confidence  if  they  knew  that  the 
gentleman  actine  as  claimant  was  not  judge  as  well.  Deterioration  of  work  mieht 
arise  from  wilfuhiess,  or,  as  it  too  frequently  did,  from  subdivision  of  labour,  which 
had  the  tendency  to  reduce  men  to  machines.  It  was  generally  found  that  in 
those  trades  which  had  recourse  to  strikes  it  was  the  subdivisions  which  had 
reduced  men  to  their  abject  condition.  In  the  japanning  trade  there  had  been  no 
strike  at  all ;  such  a  variety  of  skill  was  required  in  it,  that  no  rule  could  ever  be 
applied  to  the  trade  generally.  If  a  law  were  made  to-day  another  would  have  to 
be  made  to-morrow,  for  then  the  old  one  would  be  out  of  fashion.  The  great  cure 
for  all  this  would  be  to  try  to  do  away  with  some  of  the  evil  effects  arising  out  of 
the  division  of  labour.  In  his  own  trade,  when  the  master  supposed  his  interests 
were  not  identical  with  those  of  the  workmen,  he  established  as  far  as  he  could  the 
utmost  secrecy.  He  concealed  from  the  workmen  who  were  his  customers,  and  he 
only  let  his  men  know  as  much  as  they  were  obliged  to  know.  When  a  man  had 
a  job  given  to  him,  and  he  thought  the  master's  eye  was  upon  him,  he  would  take 
eood  care  not  to  let  the  master  see  how  long  it  occupied  nim.  Tlius  the  master 
had  no  idea  of  the  exact  amount  of  labour  required,  and  the  man  had  no  idea  of 
the  amount  of  the  master's  profit,  and  so  the  two  were  working  against  each  other. 
The  object  was  to  establish  a  better  system  of  confidence  between  them.  Co- 
operative societies  had  proved  an  excellent  remedy,  and  although  he  was  not  con- 
nected with  them,  he  said  that  they  must  have  the  effect  of  educating  the  work- 
man and  master  to  a  better  understanding.  At  the  same  time  the  principles  of 
political  economy  ought  to  be  more  generally  inculcated.  He  did  not  know 
much  about  them  himself ;  but  what  litUe  ho  had  learnt  convinced  him  that  they 
were  working  in  the  dark,  much  to  their  own  injury.  Those  who  felt  interested 
in  these  matters  could  not  do  better  than  encourage  general  education  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  Bev.  A.  CNeil  remarked  that  arbitration  was  at  first  a  reference  to  some 
person  of  known  excellence,  and  many  disputes  that  had  arisen  had  been  settled 
by  this  kind  of  occasiomd  reference,  without  the  existence  of  an  organized  system 
of  boards  or  courts  of  conciliation.  And  in  the  absence  of  these  it  was  necessary 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  facilitating  arbitration  in  places  where  trades 
were  not  organized,  and  courts  already  formed.  A  great  difficulty  had  been  spoken 
about,  and  it  was  this,  that  both  parties  were  required  to  move  a  bo«trd  to  concibation 
or  arbitration ;  but  how  many  cases  wore  there  in  this  country  in  which,  whilst 
the  workmen  most  earnestly  desired  arbitration,  the  masters  entirely  refused  to 
take  a  step  towards  it.  What  could  be  done  in  such  a  case?  One  nad  recently 
occurred  in  which  the  workmen,  by  telegraph  and  by  deputation,  urged  their 
employers  to  submit  a  dispute  to  arbitration,  but  no  ear  was  given  to  them.  Such 
conduct  showed  that  there  were  employers  who  greatly  needed  some  of  what  waa 
called  primary  teaching.  He  hoped  provision  might  be  made  for  facilitating 
arbitration  in  places  where  boards  were  not  formed ;  and  that  means  would  m 
taken  to  brin^  before  the  class  of  employers  he  had  spoken  of  the  necessity  of 
submitting  their  disputes  to  arbitration. 

Mr.  S.  MoRLXT  said  that  undoubtedly  there  was  a  largp  daas  to  whom  the 
propotalf  mado  oould  not  poasiUy  apply.    All  that  wm  denied  bf  thia  d^Msoanssc^ 
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was  to  spread  information  as  to  the  unspeakable  blessing  which  had  oome  from  the 
adoption  of  this  plan,  in  the  hope  that  all  classes  might  bj  it  be  brought  into  a 
better  state  of  mmd.  Of  course  the  propoads  could  not  meet  oases  in  whidi 
employers  and  workmen  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  arbitration.  He  beUered 
there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen,  and  many  hundreds  of  masten 
who  were  quite  open  to  impression  on  the  subject,  and  the  spread  of  information 
must  lead  to  an  od^nded  appreciation  of  the  principle. 

Mr.  Kettle,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  Colonel  Maude,  said,  that  delegates 
were  elected  by  all  the  members  of  a  trade  working  in  the  town,  whether  they 
were  unionists  or  non-unionists.  He  knew  neither  one  nor  the  other,  and  no  farour 
was  shown  to  any  man  on  account  of  his  being  a  society  or  non-society  man. 

Mr.  MuNDELLA  commenced  his  reply  by  answering  the  question,  **  How  will 
you  meet  the  expenses  of  those  courts  oi  conciliation  and  arbitration  with  respect 
to  non-imion  men  ?  "    He  said,  the  union  men  pay  their  half  of  the  expense ;  with 
us  the  non-union  men  haye  paid  nothing.     I  haye  not  much  opinion  of  non-union 
men.    My  own  impression  is  that  you  will  neyer  persuade  iSielish  workmen  it  is 
their  interest  not  to  combine.    I  am  no  theorist ;  I  am  a  practical  man.     I  haye 
been  a  working-man  and  an  apprentice ;  and  now  I  am  a  mrge  employer.     I  know 
that  working-men  will  combine ;  they  haye  a  right  to  combine,  ana  they  are  yery 
much  to  blame  if  they  do  not.    I  know  there  are  a  number  of  improper  union 
rules,  and  there  are  plenty  of  injudicious  notions  in  the  minds  of  the  masters,  not 
in  print  as  rules.     Chie  of  these  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ashworth  in  what  he  said 
about  dealing  with  the  men  as  indiyiduals.    It  is  improper  for  a  man  to  say,  "  I 
will  not  wont  with  a  non-imion  man."    But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I  employ  a 
thousand  men,  and  I  take  them  one  at  a  time,  I  can  beat  the  thousand.    In  many 
districts  one  or  two  persons  employ  all  the  men.    They  haye  only  to  say  **  We  wiU 
haye  no  imion  men,"  and  then  they  can  lower  the  wages  as  they  fdease.    My 
sympathies  are  with  the  unionists.      But  I  am  strongly  against  anything  like 
intimidation  and  stupid  rules.    I  lectured  at  Bradford  recently,  and  there  was  put 
into  my  hand  a  rule  of  the  Labourers'  Society,  which  had  been   produced  in 
eyideiice  before  the  Trades'  Union  Commission,  to  the  effect  that  no  man  should 
work  so  as  to  please  his  master,  and  that  he  must  not  chase  or  work  hard  so  as  to 
driye  other  men  ;  and  that  any  man  who  did  so  should  be  fined.     I  haye  always 
denoimced  such  rules  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  and  I  said  to  the  men,  "  What 
do  ^ou  mean  by  this  rule  ?  "  they  were  ashamed  of  it ;  and  lir.  Applegarth,  of  the 
Builders'  Society,  said,  "  Let  us  form  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  and  obliterate  that 
rule."    In  that  yery  society  a  board  of  arbitration  is  at  work,  and  Mr.  Arohibald 
NeiU,  one  of  the  largest  builders  in  England,  is  the  president.    The  building  trades 
of  Bradford  are  now  working  amicably  together.    It  is  no  use  saying  to  the  men, 
*'  Purge  yourselves  of  all  f ooUsh  notions  before  you  come  to  the  boaro."  Arbitration 
brings  them  together  to  talk  them  over.    It  is  the  greatest  mistake  to  suppose  you 
are  going  to  make  opinions  harmonize  with  political  economy  before  you  discuss 
the  question  of  wages ;  for  boards  of  arbitration  are  the  most  efficient  teachers 
of  political  economy  I  eyer  knew.     Our  working-men  haye  become  so  shrewd  from 
sitting  down  to  discuss  these  matters,  that  I  am  sure  no  ordinary  manufacturer  is 
at  all  a  mateh  for  them  in  dealing  with  trade  questions ;  they  Imow  so  well  what 
they  are  about.    I  haye  been  asked  whether  our  Board  is  open  to  the  public  press. 
It  IS  not;  and  it  is  most  undesirable  it  should  be.     The  business  is  simply  a 
bargain  for  wages.    The  board  is  not  a  court ;  I  want  all  persons  to  diyeet  their 
minds  of  that.    It  is  not  a  tribunal,  it  is  simply  a  meeting  at  which  two  parties  sit 
down  to  make  arrangements  for  the  price  of  an  article  or  commodity.     When  I 
buy  cotton,  coal,  or  iron,  I  sit  down  in  the  counting-house  to  talk  about  it,  and  we 
do  just  the  same  thing  respecting  labour.    It  is  said  that  employers  are  not  willing 
to  arbitrate.     I  know  better,  although  there  are  some  employers  in  my  district  who 
haye  the  most  atrocious  opinions  about  working-men,  and  will  not  allow  a  trade 
union  deputation  to  go  upstairs.    Therefore  I  reioice  in  the  progress  of  oo-open- 
tion  and  partnerships  of  industry.    Whilst  I  belieye  courts  of  arbitration  are 
practicable  in  many  trades,  they  are  not  in  all.    1  know  some  trades  in  which  it 
IS  utterly  impossible  to  apply  arbitration  because  of  the  ereat  yariety  of  labour 
employed,  and  the  great  cGfference  in  the  relatiye  yalue  of  ue  work  that  ia  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  nuoLiifaotared  aErticle.    When  Mr.  Field  attempted  to  arbitnte  in 
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the  stonemasons'  trade  he  took  the  hardest  nut  in  the  world  to  crack.  I  think  the 
stonemasons  are  the  stupidest  set  of  fellows  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  their 
rules  about  worked  stone  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  They  will  not  allow  stone  to  be 
used  unless  it  is  chiselled  by  those  in  Birmingham.  What  difference  does  it  make  ? 
Why  shoidd  a  great  weight  of  rough  stone  l^  brought  to  Birmingham  ?  It  is  the 
greatest  nonsense.  Bring  them  round  a  table  and  talk  it  oyer,  and  you  can  get  at 
meir  intellects  while  tou  haye  anything  to  say.  It  is  adced,  what  is  to  be  done  if 
masters  and  men  will  not  agree  to  arbitrate  ?  We  put  forward  our  schemes  to 
to  reconcile  the  parties  if  they  are  disposed  to  ag^ee,  but  if  masters  and  workmen 
will  not  consider  this  question  we  cannot  compel  them,  and  no  Act  of  Parliament 
can  compel  them.  Tou  cannot,  do  all  you  will,  make  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
compel  masters  to  buy  labour,  or  men  to  sell  it,  on  certain  terms.  The  debate 
really  seems  to  haye  turned  on  the  (j^uestion  whether  the  yoluntary  system  is 
better  than  the  compulsory  one.  It  is  said  that  eight  or  ten  masters  will  be 
aereeable  to  arbitrations,  and  that  four  or  fiye  will  h^  "  jerky.**  Well,  we  haye 
the  same  state  of  things.  Do  you  suppose  that  human  nature  is  different  at 
Nottingham,  or  Leicester,  or  anywhere  else  ?  It  is  precisely  the  same  eyerywhere. 
This  is  our  plan.    Here  is  a  list  of  our  prices  (ernibiting  a  large  table).    Mind 

?'ou  this  must  be  an  elastic  institution.    We  must  meet  regularly — we  must  meet 
our  times  a  year — but  on  an  ayerage  we  meet  nine  or  ten  times  a  year.     A 
committee  of  inquiry  must  meet  once  a  fortnight.      Our  trade   is  continually 
changing,  new  machinery  and  fashions  necessitate  changes.    This  price  list  is  for 
one  single  branch — the  rotary  branch  of  our  trade,  comprising  5,000  different 
articles.    I  think  lir.  Morley  makes  six  or  eight  or  ten  thousand.    When  the 
prices  are  arranged  the  representatiyes  of  the  masters  and  of  the  workmen  sign 
the  list  of  prices.    When  a  man  comes  to  be  paid,  if  anybody  offers  him  less  than 
the  sum  on  the  price  list,  he  says,  "  That  is  below  the  Board  of  Trade.**    We 
think  a  great  deal  more  of  our  board  than  we  think  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
London.    An  employer  may  say,  "  Well,  I  do  not  belong  to  it,"  for  there  are  two 
or  three  obstinate  men  who  will  stand  out.    The  men  wiU  then  say,  "  I  shall  not 
take  less,**  for  they  know  that  if  thirty  or  forty  manufacturers  are  paying  the 
price,  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  enforcing  tne  same  rate  on  the  other  three 
or  four.    The  men  come  to  us  and  complain,  and  what  do  we  do  ?    Why,  I  haye 
been  myself  to  Mr.  Morle/s  partners,  and  haye  said,  "  This  is  our  price ;  do  you 
want  to  pay  less  than  your  neighbours  ?  "    We  go  and  talk  in  this  way,  and  the 
answer  usually  is,  "  No,  it  is  all  right."    We  always  settle  it  with  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry.    If,howeyer,  the  masters  are  obstinate,  then  comes  in  the  strike  power 
of  the  men,  and  we  leaye  the  men  to  deal  with  the  case.    They  will  abstain  from 
working  for  the  masters  who  will  not  pay  the  price,  and  will  go  to  others  who 
will  pay  it.     My  main  around  of  opposition  to  Mr.  Kettle's  plan  of  leeally  enfor- 
cing an  award  is  this ;  I  want,  if  possible,  to  preyent  manufacturers  haying  any 
excuse  for  not  forming  these  boaros.    If  legal  force  should  be  resorted  to,  I  am 
afraid,  from  irhaX,  I  know,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  would  act  as  a  deterrent, 
and  a  great  many  men  would  say,  *'  I  will  not  join  your  court.    It  is  a  delicate 
thing ;  I  am  getting  into  law,  and  I  will  haye  notmnff  to  do  with  it"    It  is  an 
entirely  yoluntary  thing,  and  we  settle  our  disputes  by  arbitration.    We  haye 
tried  it,  and  we  haye  not  found  much  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out.    I  always 
mention  Mr.  Kettle's  scheme,  and  say,  '*  Take  whicheyer  you  please,  and  if  you 
like  his  plan  best,  take  it  and  work  it."    But  eyen  under  his  plan  they  always 
work  without  calling  the  law  into  operation,  and  I  hope  they  neyer  will.     It 
was  said  by  Mr.  Auiworth  that  we  take  no  cognizance  of  the  interests  of  the 
consumer.    Well,  the  consumer  will  take  care  of  himself.    If  calicoes  are  to  be 
bought  cheaper  in  America  or  elsewhere,  you  will  soon  find  it  out.    If  the  French 
and  Ckrmans  supply  hosiery  cheaper  than  we  do,  our  American  customers  will  go 
to  them,  and  we  shall  find  it  out,  and  we  shall  put  these  things  before  the  wor]dng- 
men,  who  will  consider  them.     Somebody  had  said  they  neyer  consented  to  a 
fall  in  waffee.    I  haye,  howeyer,  heard  them  say  yoluntarily,  that  it  was  necessary 
they  should  submit  to  a  change  which  deducted  2s.  a  week  from  their  wages.    We 
haye  gone  through  the  crisis  caused  hj  the  American  war.    Then  there  was  a 
great  fall  in  wages,  and  our  system  was  sufficiently  elastic  to  help  us  through. 
Bat  our  board  prerenta  great  fluotuationf  in  wages,  and  th«t«  ^a  ioa  TAnM^Vvs^ 
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them.  Where  there  is  no  arbitration,  in  good  times  men  foroe  prices  on  masters 
which  they  do  not  consent  to,  and  in  bad  times  masters  screw  the  men  down  too 
low.  But  we  manage  to  go  on  with  moderate  rates  of  waees,  and  I  ne^er  heard 
of  wages  fluctuating  when  the  market  did.  Any  one  who  nas  a  desire  to  do  good 
in  this  direction  may  try  our  system,  and  if  it  does  no  good  it  certainly  can  do  no 
harm. 

Mr.  GiLLivER  feared  his  paper  was  misunderstood.  He  desired  to  see  work- 
people communicate  with  employers.  He  neyer  knew  of  a  case  in  which  the  men 
refused  to  do  so.  He  had  Known  seyeral  cases  in  which  employers  refused  to 
meet  the  men,  and  he  proposed  to  obviate  that  difficulty.  When  the  boards  had 
been  formed  he  would  leaTe  them  to  the  management  of  their  own  business.  As 
they  would  hare  to  wait  some  time  before  boards  were  formed  for  separate  trades^ 
he  desired  to  see  an  independent  board  to  act  at  any  time,  to  extend  the  principle, 
and  to  instruct  employers  and  employed  on  the  necessity  of  forming  these  couits. 
The  Earl  of  Camarvon  seemed  to  think  that  if  any  of  the  members  of  a  board  were 
concerned  in  a  dispute  that  came  before  it,  they  ought  to  remain  upon  the  board. 
His  (Mr.  Gilliyer's)  reason  for  desiring  that  they  should  retire,  was  that  the  board 
miffht  be  regarded  as  absolutely  impartial. 

The  President  said  that  the  discussion  had  been  conducted  with  unusual  ability, 
with  calmness,  and  with  remarkable  power,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  operaUyee. 
No  one  could  deny  the  enormous  adyantages  of  establishing  these  courts  of 
arbitration  and  conciliation.    He  had  Ions  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
existing  relations  between  employers  and  employed  were  to  continue,  if  industry 
was  to  be  carried  on  in  this  country  by  one  class  who  were  termed  capitalists,  and 
by  another  class  who  were  termed  labourers — and  between  the  two  there  were  no 
other  relations  except  those  which  existed  between  buyer  and  seller — the  only 
effectual  antidote  for  strikes  and  disputes  was  such  courts  of  conciliation  ana 
arbitration  as  had  been  advocated  by  Mr.  Mundella  and  Mr.  Kettle.    No  doubt 
they  could  not  change  the  economic  relations  of  a  country  all  at  once.     It  mig^t  be 
years  before  the  enthusiastic  friends  of  co-operation  and  industrial  partnerships 
could  hope  to  see  the  industry  of  the  country  carried  out  on  their  principles.   In  the 
meantime  we  should  welcome  such  men  as  Mr.  Kettle  and  Mr.  Mundella,  who  came 
forward  with  the  best,  and  wisest,  and  most  successful  schemes  to  meet  evils  which 
he  regretted  were  necessarily  associated  with  our  present  economic  system.    One 
of  the  cbief  reasons  why  ho  welcomed  the  establishment  of  these  courts  was,  tbat 
he  believed  by  bringing  employers  and  employed  together,  they  would  not  only 
enable  them  to  adjust  and  correct  the  rates  of  wages,  and  to  settle  temporaiy 
disputes,  but  would  do  something  far  better.    The  intercourse  would  teach  them  the 
true  way  in  which  industry  ought  to  be  carried  on.    It  would  induce  the  employer, 
on  leavmg  the  court  of  conciliation,  to  say  that  it  was  not  right  that  labourers 
should  be  ver^  ill-paid,  that  their  wages  ought   to  be  higher,  and  that  they 
ought  to  participate  in  the  profits  of   industry.      On  the  other  hand,  he  be- 
lieved the  intercourse  would  make  the  workmen  learn  equally  valuaUe  lessons. 
They  would  leave   these   courts,   and  would  go  to  their  fellow  workmen,  and 
say,  "Everything  we  do  to  abstract  anything  from  our   masters'   pockets,  or 
to  reduce  tlieir  profits  below  the  ordinary  rate,  will  in  the  end  do  us  as  much 
harm  as  it  does  those  by  whom  we  are  employed."     Therefore,  he  considered 
this  course  the  best  possible  antidote  for  correctmg  the  evils  which  seemed  to  be 
inseparably  associated  with  our  economic  system.    He  looked  upon  them,  secondly, 
as  affording  a  most  valuable  means  of  educating  both  masters  and  men  to  adopting 
improved  economic  relations,  based  on  this  principle,  viz.,  that  if  their  industry  is 
to  be  carried  on  as  efficiently  and  as  productively  as  possible,  you  must  positiyely 
give  the  labourer  some  direct  pecuniary  interest  m  the  work  in  which  he  is 
engkged. 

Tms  closed  the  discuesion. 
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To  what   Classes,  and  on  what  Conditiens,  should    Out'doof 

Relief  be  administered  f 

Dr.  Stallard,  Mr.  S.  W.  North,  Mr.  George  Baker,  and  Sir 
Baldwin  Leighton,  Bart.,  read  papers  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Stallard  said  the  right  to  public  relief  was  sometimes 
regarded  as  a  question  of  cold  expediency,  a  concession  to  necessity 
which  was  grudgingly  allowed,  to  obviate  scandal  which  might 
arise  from  persons  dying  from  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  right  to  live  was  necessarily  associated  with  the  duty  of 
labouring  to  live,  for  no  man  could  claim  the  right  without  having 
performed  the  duty  which  constituted  the  claim.  It  was,  therefore, 
through  labour  only  that  an  ablebodied  man  was  entitled  to  relief. 
Complete  liberty  ceased  with  dependance,  and  the  public  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  dispose  of  the  efforts  of  the  labourer,  and,  in 
certain  cases,  of  his  person  also,  so  long  as  he  required  help.  But 
society  had  no  moral  right  to  impose  unjust  and  unreasonable  terms. 
If  the  public  stepped  in  to  give  employment  when  others  would 
not,  they  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  make  their  own  terms. 
Nothing  could  be  worse  than  that  the  public  employment  should 
be  of  an  unlimited  extent.  It  was  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the 
condition  of  the  pauper  ought  to  be  less  eligible  than  that  of  the 
independent  labourer ;  or  that,  whilst  in  the  workhouse  his  physical 
wants  were  amply  provided  for,  his  condition  ought  to  be  less 
eligible  than  that  of  the  persons  who  contributed  to  his  support. 
The  question  of  eligibility  could  not  be  purely  physical.  It  was 
one  of  habit  and  education.  Necessity  could  not  be  determined 
by  any  physical  or  self-acting  test,  for  the  very  attempt  to  make 
one  conferred  a  real  advantage  on  the  impudent  and  imposing  pauper 
over  the  shamefaced  and  deserving  poor.  From  this  it  followed 
also  that  the  responsibility  of  out-relief  must  rest  with  the  giver, 
whether  he  were  a  private  individual  or  an  administrator  of  the  public 
law.  Neither  had  a  right  to  interpose  hard  or  degrading  terms  as  a 
condition  of  relief,  or  to  force  the  deserving  to  suffer  unnecessarily. 
The  first  condition  of  all  relief  must  be  due  regard  for  the  feelings 
as  well  as  wants  and  conditions  of  the  destitute.  We  must  retain 
their  self-respect  intact  if  possible,  and  raise  it  when  unduly  low. 
The  former  was  only  possible  in  the  system  of  outdoor  relief;  the 
latter  was  the  work  of  a  reformatory,  and  not  a  workhouse.  To 
the  ablebodied  labourer  work  should  be  given  as  an  essential 
condition  of  relief.  We  should  divide  the  ablebodied  destitute 
according  to  their  character  and  previous  history.  First,  there  was 
the  truly  ignorant  without  incumbrance.  His  capital  was  strength 
and  industry.  He  approximated  to  the  habits  and  instincts  of  a 
brute,  with  this  difference — that  he  might  possibly  be  taught.  If 
habitually    industrious,  ho  was  just   as   well — nay,   better — relievde 

*  Seo  Transactions,  18CU,  p.  822;  18G2,  p.  757;  1863,  p.  707;  18(5(5,  ^.<y^. 
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out  of  tho  workhouse.  la  the  case  of  sucti  a  man,  who  was 
ficciden tally  thrown  out  of  work,  he  would  give  the  man  one  or 
two  whole  days*  labour  per  week  on  the  piece-work  system — viz., 
an  opportunity  of  earning  barely  8u0icient  to  maintain  his  health, 
and  he  would  vigorously  prevent  his  employment  by  private  indi- 
viduals whilst  he  was  so  relieved.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man 
was  offered  no  alternative  but  the  workhouse,  he  inevitably  became 
pauperised  ;  if  he  refused  to  go  into  the  house  he  was  liable  to 
be  starved.  The  only  alternative  was  \o  go  "  on  tramp,"  which 
would  unsettle  his  habits^  family  and  local  ties  would  become 
loosened,  his  character  would  become  degraded,  and  his  health 
be  eventually  destroyed  by  the  privations  which  he  was  compelled 
to  undergo.  If  the  labourer  was  strong  but  idle,  the  workhouse 
was  open  to  him,  and  he  there  received  more  creature  comforts 
than  did  many  who  contributed  to  his  support.  This  man's  self: 
respect  was  gone.  What  cared  he  for  independence  so  long  as 
he  could  be  fed  and  clothed  and  sheltered  t  The  offer  of  in-door 
relief  was  equally  injurious  to  the  married  man  and  \k\s  family* 
The  workhouses  in  England  had  cost  millions,  and  were  constructed 
specially  for  the  relief  of  the  ablebodied  classes.  The  spirit  of 
pauperism  did  not  come  on  at  once.  The  home  and  its  pleasing 
associations  were  sacrificed  slowly.  Thousands  suffered  hunger, 
misery,  and  cold  rather  than  brcjak  up  their  homes.  To  the  able? 
bodied  he  would  not  give  work  of  a  degrading  character,  such  as 
picking  oakum,  wheeling  gravel,  or  turning  a  useless  crank  ;  but 
genuine  labour,  which  was  honourable  to  all  men.  The  pick  and 
shovel  were  the  labourer's  own  tools,  and  there  were  np'  districts 
in  which  they  might  not  be  profitably  employed.  He  would  pay 
for  everything  by  piecework,  to  give  the  man  an  opportunity  of 
working  three,  four,  or  even  ^\q  days  a  week,  if  he  could  not 
sustain  his  family  in  decency  otherwise.  If  the  man  were  a 
drunkard  and  neglected  his  family,  who  were  thereby  compelled 
to  seek  parochial  relief,  their  case  under  the  present  law  was  most 
pitiable.  The  claims  of  the  suffering  wife  and  children  were 
ignored.  The  relieving  officer  gave  an  order  for  the  house,  but, 
if  admitted,  there  was  no  power  of  reclaiming  such  a  vagabond. 
The  wife  and  children,  in  such  cases,  ought  to  be  entitled  to  out- 
relief,  and  tho  man  be  punished.  One  insuperable  objection  to 
indoor  relief  for  tho  ablebodied,  whether  married  or  singlp,  was 
that  it  practically  prevented  their  seeking  work.  It  was  a  misfor- 
tune that  the  workhouse  test  should  have  been  so  grievously  mis- 
applied. In  conclusion,  he  said  he  knew  of  but  one  real  use  of 
workhouses — when  a  man  with  a  wife  and  five  or  six  children  was 
no  longer  wanted  by  his  master  in  the  winter  months,  he  came  to 
the  parish  for  relief,  and  the  guardians,  finding  that  it  would  cost 
from  4s.  to  5s.  per  head  to  maintain  them,  offered  a  few  days'  work 
to  keep  them  off  the  parish.  All  this  would  be  obviated  by  a  law 
preventing  relief  in  aid  of  wages  in  any  other  form  than  in  educa- 
tion and  medical  advice. 
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r  Mr.  North,  in  his  paper,  said,  in  a  society  so  complete  »s  ours, 
"with  a  country  over-peopled,  where  large  populations  were  aggre- 
gated together,  dependent  on  manufiicturing  industries,  which  were 
subject  to  constant  fluctuation,  a  poor  law,  to  be  comprehensive 
and  pfficient,  must  be  the  growtji  of  time ;  for  every  change  in  our 
social  con4ition  developed  new  aspects,  and  new  methods  of  govern- 
ment were  required  as  a  consequence.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties 
with  which  they  had  to  deal  was  ablebodied  men  with  sick  families, 
mep  with  families  disabled  by  temporary  sickness,  and  widows  with 
children  dependent  on  them.  He  thought  that  all  relief  in  kind 
shoqjd  be  supplied  from  the  public  stores,  so  that  the  poor  might 
get  the  best  food  at  the  lowest  rate.  The  habit  so  prevalent  of 
giving  orders  upon  small  shopkeepers  was  mischievous  in  the 
extreme.  In  ca|e8  of  sickness  the  food  should  be  supplied  in  a 
condition  fit  for  immediate  use.  In  the  case  of  widows  with  chil- 
dren dependent  upon  them,  relief  should  be  given  in  such  a  way 
as  to  promote  a  spirit  of  independence.  There  should  be  a  condi- 
tion, however,  to  the  aid  given  that  the  children  should  be  regularly 
sent  to  school.  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief 
generally,  he  would  limit  it  to  those  who  were  unable  to  help  them- 
selves, and  where  the  relief  would  not  be  likely  to  diminish  the 
sense  of  independence.  After  somo  observations  on  the  system 
of  relief,  Mr.  North  said  he  would,  in  conclusion,  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  what  might  with  propriety  be  called,  the  aids  to 
relief.  The  first,  and  by  far  the  most  important  of  these,  was 
medical  relief.  If  there  was  one  department  of  the  Poor  Law 
that  ought  to  be  efficient  and  liberal  it  was  this  ;  for  the  main 
source  of  all  satisfactory  information  by  which  Boards  of  Guardians 
could  be  guided  in  the  choice  of  relief  was,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
medical  officer.  No  department  so  intimately  concerned  the  welfare 
of  the  poor  as  this.  Yet  throughout  the  country  it  was  little  better 
than  a  sham.  Hampered  with  difficulties  on  every  side,  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  There  were  many  places  where  this  was  not  so  ; 
but  the  whole  system  was  without  principle,  and  displayed  a  lament- 
able indifference  to  the  most  pressing  wants  of  the  poor.  The  one 
sole  remedy  lay  in  the  establishment  of  the  dispensary  system 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  separation  of  the  medical  treatment 
of  the  pauper  population  from  private  practice.  Without  this,  even 
the  best  dispensary  system  would  not  be  free  from  grave  faults  of 
administration.  To  secure  the  efficient  administration  of  outdoor 
relief,  there  needed  to  be  a  better  supervision  of  the  poor  and  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  wants.  To  secure  this  in 
populous  parishes,  the  relief  districts  should  be  so  limited  that 
officers  might  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  each  case,  and  be 
enabled  to  report  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  each  applicant. 
No  association  of  private  charity  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
legal  system  could  ever  work.  The  one  was  found  to  be  no  re- 
specter of  persons,  to  take  no  notice  of  religious  opinions  or  of  social 
habits,  but  to  reUeve  destitution  whenever  it  occurred,  though  it 
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might,  and  very  properly  did,  make  some  distinction  in  the  method 
of  giving  to  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving  poor;  whereas 
the  other  did  take  notice  of  religious  opinions  and  social  habits,  and 
was  very  often  too  curious  as  to  the  morals  of  the  persons  relieved. 
Moreover,  from  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  agency,  it  was  fitful 
and  irregular.  The  system  of  voluntary  visitation  could  never 
have  that  character  for  stability  which  belonged  to  the  discharge 
of  official  duties ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  bring  it  under  the 
same  rigid  control.  The  system  of  Poor  Law  administration,  and,  in- 
deed, of  every  other  department,  should  be  stable  and  uniform.  This 
could  only  be  secured  when  all  engaged  in  its  administration  were 
under  authoritative  supervision  and  control.  The  principles  of  the 
Poor  Law  system  were  sound.  The  mechanism  of  its  administra- 
tion, viz.,  the  agency  of  a  central  board,  which  regulated  and 
controlled  the  local  authorities — was  of  the  greatest  vsdue  in  securing 
uniformity  in  the  system.  The  fault  was  that  in  everything  which 
related  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  the  means  were  not  provided 
to  enable  the  medical  officers  faithfully  to  discharge  their  duties  to 
the  outdoor  poor,  who  needed  this  relief  quite  as  much  as  those  who 
were  shut  up  in  the  workhouse. 

Mr.  George  Baker  read  a  paper,  in  which  he  said  that  the  object 
aimed  at  primarily  was  the  relief  of  actual  destitution  only,  and  the 
function  of  a  relieving  officer  was  to  ascertain  in  each  case  that 
destitution  existed,  and  then  to  relieve  it  in  accordance  with  the 
law.  It  might  be  said  that  he  had  no  business  with  the  causes 
which  had  led  to  the  present  condition,  nor  could  he  take  steps 
to  provide  for  the  future — that  his  duties  were  limited  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  present  moment.  In  furnishing  relief  it  had  been 
found  expedient  to  keep  the  position  of  those  assisted  from  the 
poor  rates  below  that  of  the  lowest  class  of  independent  labourers  ; 
as  otherwise  the  law  would  destroy  the  strongest  motives  to  good 
conduct,  industry,  and  frugality,  and  induce  the  idle  and  the  vicious 
to  throw  themselves  upon  the  rates  for  support.  Now,  in  order 
properly  to  apportion  the  relief,  the  Birmingham  Board  of  Guardians 
had  divided  the  parish  into  five  districts,  to  each  of  which  a  relieving 
officer  was  appointed  ;  and  it  had  placed  each  district  under  the 
care  of  a  Committee  of  Guardians,  who  sat  once  a  week  at  the 
parish  offices,  on  different  days.  The  relieving  officers  visited  the 
applicants  at  their  homes  or  at  their  lodgings,  affi3rded  temporary 
relief  in  all  cases  of  pressing  emergency,  and  brought  the  parties 
and  reports  of  their  cases  to  the  committee  for  decision  and  direction. 
The  various  classes  of  out-door  poor  in  Birmingham  parish  were 
more  numerous  than  in  some  other  places,  because  what  was  known 
as  the  General  Prohibitory  Order,  issued  December  21,  1844,  was 
not  in  force  in  the  town.  Following  the  Poor  Law  Board's  classifi- 
cation, out-door  relief  was  administered  as  follows  : — Class  1 :  Adult 
males,  married  or  single,  in  case  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity. 
So  few  came  under  this  head  that  practically  they  were  provided 
for  in  Class  4.     Classes  2  and  3 :  Adult  males,  married  or  single, 
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relieved  on  account  of  sickness,  accident,  or  infirmity  of  themselves 
or  families,  and  funerals.  The  illness  being  duly  certified  by  the 
medical  ofiicer,  the  relieving  officer  gave  bread,  meat,  grocery,  wine, 
&c.,  as  the  case  required,  until  the  guardians  met  in  whose  district 
the  case  arose,  who  then  decided  what  relief  should  be  given,  and 
fixed  the  time  of  its  continuance.  In  applications  for  assistance  in 
funerals  the  relieving  officer  visited,  unless  previously  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  and  gave  orders  for  a  coffin,  payment  of 
burial  fees,  and  conveyance  to  the  cemetery.  About  thirty  funerals 
were  furnished  every  week  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.  Class  4: 
Adult  males,  married  or  single,  relieved  on  account  of  want  of  work 
or  other  causes.  This  class  consisted  chiefiy  of  the  lowest  grade 
of  outdoor  labourers,  and  was  very  large  in  winter,  the  numbers 
running  up,  during  continued  frost,  to  700  or  800.  To  provide 
for  this  class  the  guardians  had  opened  stonebreaking  yards,  and 
had  adopted  a  scale  of  payment  which  should  affiDrd  relief  without 
Inducing  men  to  leave  other  employments.  Classes  5  and  6  :  Wives 
and  families  of  Class  4  were  not  separately  relieved.  Classes  7 
and  8  :  Widows,  and  children  under  sixteen.  These  were  very 
numerous,  and  remained  chargeable  for  years.  They  were  relieved 
by  allowances  of  money  and  bread  weekly,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  family  and  the  absence  of  any  other  provision,  the  rough 
calculation  being  Is.  and  a  loaf  of  bread  per  head.  The  children 
from  6  to  10  were  expected  to  be  at  school.  Classes  9,  10,  and  11 : 
Single  women,  with  and  without  children,  were  offered  work  at 
oakum  picking,  at  premises  provided  for  the  purpose,  under  the 
care  of  a  resident  matron.  The  price  paid  was  3d.  per  lb.,  and  the 
amount  of  work  was  limited  to  Sib.  per  day.  Each  child  entitled 
the  woman  to  3d.  per  day  extra.  Classes  12,  13,  14,  and  15  :  The 
wives  and  children  of  soldiers,  men  in  prison  and  in  lunatic  asylums, 
were  provided  for  in  the  same  way  as  wives  and  children  in  Classes 
7  and  8.  Classes  16  and  17  :  Wives  and  children  deserted  by 
husband  and  father.  By  resolution  of  the  board  it  had  been 
declared  unwise  to  give  outdoor  relief  in  these  cases.  Exceptions, 
however,  occurred  in  which,  for  short  periods,  cases  were  treated 
as  in  Classes  7  and  8.  Classes  18  and  19 :  Aged  and  infirm  men 
and  women.  This  was  a  large  class.  The  aged  generally  remained 
upon  the  books  for  life.  The  usual  allowance  was  from  2s.  to  3s. 
per  head  per  week,  and  that  relief  was  given  partly  in  bread.  Class 
20:  Children  under  16,  belonging  to  and  dependent  upon  Classes 
18  and  19,  were  relieved  with  those  classes.  Class  21  :  Orphans. 
Where  these  were  relieved  out  of  the  house  they  were  required 
to  be  under  the  custody  of  such  relatives  or  friends  as  could  take 
proper  care  of  them,  and  send  them  to  school.  The  last  four  classes, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  permanent  cases,  were  regularly  visited 
by  the  relieving  officers  and  reported  upon  at  least  once  a  quarter. 
Classes  22,  23,  and  24  :  Imbeciles — male,  female,  and  children.  As 
in  the  case  of  orphans,  these  must  be  under  proper  care,  and  besides 
being  visited  by  the  relieving  officer,  were  seen  once  a  o^wtVsix  \s^ 
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the  medical  officer  of  the  district.  For  the  purposes  of  outdoor 
medical  relief  the  parish  was  divided  into  eight  districts,  each  under 
the  care  of  a  properly  qualified  resident  surgeon.  The  cost  of 
the  outdoor  poor  in  Birmingham,  by  the  last  weekly  return,  was 
£461,  which  was  exclusive  of  salaries  of  officers  and  establishment 
charges. 

Sir  Baldwin  Leighton  in  his  paper  said,  the  conditions  Upon 
which  relief  ought  to  be  given  might  at  first  seem  a  subject  of  very 
easy  solution,  yet  as  very  few  boards  of  guardians  adopted  the 
same  rules  in  granting  out-relief  to  the  applicants,  it  would  appear 
the  practical  working  of  this  portion  of  the  Poor  Law  was  not  so 
easy  as  might  be  thought.  He  stated  the  results  of  the  working 
of  outdoor  relief  in  an  agricultural  parish  in  which  there  were  some 
coal  and  lead  mines,  and  the  population  of  which  was  very  scattered. 
When  a  person  applied  for  relief  a  much  stricter  investigation  was 
made  into  the  circumstances  than  was  the  case  in  most  unions. 
This  board  invariably  refused  permanent  outdoor  relief  if  the 
applicant  held  more  land  than  a  garden,  although  relief  was  some- 
times given  in  sickness.  If  the  single  adult  sons  or  daughters  were 
earning  wages,  this  was  taken  into  account,  and  the  board  considered 
they  ought  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  their  aged  parents, 
or  even  when  married,  if  in  good  circumstances.  When  the  rent 
of  the  cottage  exceeded  £4,  relief  would  only  be  allowed  for  a  short 
period,  to  allow  time  for  the  pauper  to  look  out  for  a  cheaper  place, 
and  should  bedrooms  be  overcrowded,  except  with  a  man's  own  chil- 
dren, indoor  relief  was  offered.  When  widows  with  families,  or  Inen  with 
children  at  home  applied,  the  board  offered  to  take  part  of  their  families 
into  the  workhouse.  Although  this  plan  was  introduced  in  order 
that  the  children  of  widows  should  receive  ail  education,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  sick  man,  during  his  illness,  it  was  thought  desirable  that 
the  homo  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  the  cares  of  the  parents 
lessened  by  not  having  so  many  to  look  afler  ;  yet  it  had,  rather  to 
the  surprise  of  the  guardians,  turned  out  a  most  ofUcieut  test  of 
destitution.  If  the  applicant's  character  were  indifferent,  out-relief 
was  generally  refused,  but  the  cases  of  rriembers  of  friendly  societies 
were  favourably  considered.  The  great  object  was  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  the  labourer  becoming  a  pauper,  and  to  show  him  the 
advantage  of  supporting  himself.  The  nuisances  arising  from  want 
of  efficient  drainage  were  generally  remedied  when  attention  was 
called  to  them,  and  by  making  dwellings  more  healthy  it  was  hoped 
that  applications  for  relief  in  cases  of  sickness  would  be  diminished. 
Referring  to  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  in  this  union,  he 
remarked  that  the  late  chairman,  one  of  the  vice-chairmen,  and 
another  guardian  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  management  of 
the  union  affairs,  and  several  of  the  most  influential  guardians 
had  been  continually  re-elected  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  When 
the  guardians  commenced  their  duties  there  were  1,000  outdoor 
paupers  and  200  indoor.  The  last  return — September,  1868— 
showed  a  reduction  of  outdoor  relief  down  to  121,  and  of  indoor 
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to  145,  the  comparative  totals  being  266  as  against  1,200.  The 
lunatics,  who  numbered  30,  were  not  included  in  this.  Thus  the 
paupeHsm  of  the  district  had  been  reduced  75  per  cent.,  while  thtt 
amount  expended  on  the  poor  had  only  been  reduced^about  57  p6r  cfeiit. 
It  was  difficult  in  a  union  embracing  44  parishes  to  investigate  everj 
case  J  but  he  was  enabled  to  submit  certain  statistics,  which  he  readj 
concerning  two  contiguous  parishes.  There  were  104  cottier  tenantH 
who  earned  from  10s.  td  128.  a  week.  The  rentSj  with  garden, 
varied  from  £2  10s.  to  f  4.  Of  these,  49  had  three  or  four  acres  of 
land  attached,  for  which  an  additional  rent  of  258.  to  40s.  per  acre 
was  paid.  Some  of  the  occupiers  were  enabled  to  keep  cows  and  a 
pig  or  two.  One-third  of  these  cottagers  possessed  money,  vailing 
from  £2  up  to  £80,  invested,  for  the  most  part,  in  savings  banks. 
He  believed  that  although  the  small  amount  of  pauperism  in  these 
two  parishes  was  not  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Poor  Law  was  administered,  yet  it  had  to  a  gt*eat  extetit  befeii 
the  means  of  inducing  the  labourers  to  become  more  saving,  in  brdei* 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  applying  for  parish  relief.  The  best  form 
of  charity  was  that  which  taught  the  poor  to  keep  themselves  inde- 
penderlt  of  it.  In  which  they  were  aided  by  the  establishment  of 
clothing  and  coal  clubs.  If  the  town  guardians  would  obtain  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  state  of  their  poor,  and  the  public  would 
act  more  in  unison  with  the  boards,  instead  of,  as  was  too  often  the 
case,  abusing  them  for  their  exertions,  a  much  more  stringent  rule 
might  be  adopted  in  the  distribution  of  out- relief,  which  tvould 
ultimately  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  themselves. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Stallard  sold  that  he  could  not  allow  the  paper  which  had. been  read  by 
Mr.  North  to  pass  without  some  comment  upon  the  prmciples  which  he  had  quoted 
from  the  great  authorities  on  political  economy,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  wer^ 
little  better  tlian  the  commonest  platitudes.  He  could  not  get  rid  m  thb  moral 
difficulty,  and  it  was  impossible  in  the  interests  of  the  public  service  to  i^ore  the 
question  of  public  charity.  He  was  convinced  tliat  that  question  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  increase  of  pauperism.  He  desired  to  draw  attention  to  the  facts,  ahd 
brie^  show  how  completely  this  Imrd-and-fast-line  system  had  in  many  placed 
failed.  He  instanced  particularly  the  metropolis.  The  year  1858  was  a  year  that 
followed  one  of  the  greatest  shocks  the  commercial  world  ever  suffered.  In  thu 
winter  of  18,57  there  was  an  extraordinary  depression  in  the  labour  market,  and  on 
the  first  of  January  of  1858,  77,000  persons  were  relieved  in  and  out  of  the  work- 
house. On  the  first  of  January  of  the  present  year  it  was  found  that  the  number 
had  increased  to  103,000 ;  and  if  he  might  take  the  parish  in  which  he  lived  as  an 
example,  he  could  show  from  positive  (uta  one  person  in  5^  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion was  relieved  during  the  six  months  ending  the  25th  of  July  last.  He  repeated 
that  it  was  astoundins  that  that  there  should  be  such  an  enormous  increa  e  of 
pauperism,  when,  until  the  very  last  year,  extraordinary  prosperity  continuouplv 
existed.  Such  was  the  actual  effect,  in  his  opinion,  of  an  attempt  to  carry  out  thii 
hard-and-fast-line  system  without  any  reference  at  nil  to  what  was  being  done  by 
the  benevolent.  There  was  a  little  book  called  the  "  Charities  of  London,"  which 
he  had  perused.  Well,  setting  aside  altogether  the  special  parochial  charities 
iHiieh  did  not  publish  any  accounts,  the  endowed  charities  which  were  abundant  in 
almost  every  district  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  which  they  could  know  very  little, 
and  all  the  charity  distributed  at  private  houses  and  by  private  individuals,  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  there  was  not  subscribed  annually  a  lees  sum  than. 
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X*4,000,000  a  year,  and  if  ^1,000,000  expended  under  the  Poor  Law  was  added, 
they  would  see  that  what  was  done  by  the  Poor  Law  was  only  one-fifth  of 
what  was  actually  done  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.    Let  them  turn,  in  the  next 

Slace,  to  the  result  as  far  as  the  poor  themselyes  were  concerned.  First  of  all 
lere  was  an  averaee  of  a  death  by  starvation  every  week;  but  he  could  not 
tell  the  numbers  who  died  indirectly  from  want  of  food.  Let  them  take  in 
the  next  place  that  most  important  fact  that,  side  by  side  with  this  enormous 
expenditure,  there  was  not  one  place  in  the  whole  district  of  the  metro- 
polis where  a  deserving  person  in  destitution  could  receive  that  to  which,  in 
common  humanity  and  in  common  christian  duty,  he  was  entitled.  This  was  a 
startling  fact  which  could  not  be  ignored  by  political  economists,  and  it  was 
unwise  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  ignore  it.  No  good  would  come  until  the 
public  recognised  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  provided  for  the  regular 
organization  of  charity  in  every  district.  He  had  no  desire  whaterer  to  rtop 
private  benevolence,  but  to  regulate  it.  Visitors  should  not  be  allowed  to  give  out 
of  their  own  pockets  directly  to  the  poor,  it  being  their  business  simply  to  report 
on  what  they  bad  observed.  He  begged  of  every  gentleman  who  took  an  interest 
in  the  work  to  read  Dr.  Alexander  Wood's  book,  published  at  the  latter  end  of 
last  year,  on  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  a  fearful  picture 
was  arawn  of  the  poor  of  that  city,  and  where  would  be  found  the  details  of  what 
had  been  done  in  Elberfeld,  Paris,  and  other  continental  towns,  as  well  as  in 
New  York  and  other  places  in  the  United  States,  where  the  same  principles  had 
been  carried  out  with  more  or  less  success.  As  a  result  of  the  publication,  of  this 
work  there  was  in  a  short  time  formed  a  society  for  visiting  and  relieving  the  poor 
in  Edinburgh,  and  improving  their  condition.  The  city  was  divided  into  districts, 
and  not  fewer  than  between  Uiree  and  four  thousand  visitors  were  employed  on  the 
principles  adopted  at  Elberfeld.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Poor  Law  into 
Scotland  the  expense  of  pauperism  had  enormously  increased ;  and  he  believed  the 
real  cause  of  this  was  the  efitect  of  that  law  in  diramishing  private  effort  on  behalf 
of  the  poor,  and  thus  leaving  in  public  hands  that  which  could  not  be  done  without 
a  certain  amount  of  general  and  voluntary  assistance. 

Mr.  Wright  was  of  opinion  that  by  organizing  or  methodizing  the  system  of 
relief  they  would  take  away  a  great  deal  of  that  kindness  and  sympathy  which 
now  existed  for  the  poor. 

Mr.  JoHiJ  Brinton  advocated  the  establishment  of  sick  clubs  among  working-men 
as  a  means  of  preventing  them  from  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  parish  for 
relief.  In  Birmingham  it  might  be  extremely  difficult  for  every  manufacturer  to 
organize  sick  clubs,  but  BtUl  a  great  deal  might  be  done  in  this  way ;  and  he  knew  a 
firm  employing  upwards  of  1,000  hands,  each  of  whom  was  subjected  to  a  small 
deduction  from  his  wages  to  support  a  club ;  and  if  this  example  were  generally 
followed,  they  might  provide  against  this  heavy  pressure  that  now  came  upon  the 
relief  boards.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  a  subject  that  would  come  within  the  consider- 
ation of  this  Section ;  but  he  believed  the  time  was  coming  when  something  more 
than  rateable  property  would  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  relief.  He  deeply 
^pijpathized  with  those  who  now  had  to  bear  the  burden,  and  trusted  the 
Legislature  would  address  themselves  to  the  question  of  adopting  some  other  means 
of  rating  than  merely  taking  rateable  property  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 

Sir  Baldwin  Leighton  said,  if  it  was  difficult  to  administer  private  charity,  he 
was  afraid  it  was  still  more  difficult  to  administer  public  relief,  the  proper 
distribution  of  which  was  a  matter  requiring  very  great  care  and  discrimination. 
The  object  should  be  that  the  money  given  woidd  tend  to  elevate,  and  not  to 
deteriorate  the  poor.  In  his  parish  very  little  private  relief  in  money  was  given, 
but  there  was  dispensed  a  good  deal  of  what  might  be  called  relief  in  kind,  which 
was  acceptable  to,  but  did  not  humble  the  recipients ;  and  a  great  deal  of  good  was 
done  in  a  sort  of  roundabout  fashion,  in  the  distribution  of  wine,  broth,  nutritive 
aliment  to  the  sick  and  infirm.  A  good  deal  was  also  spent  in  the  repair  of  dwell- 
ings for  the  comfort  of  the  occupants,  the  interest  of  which  would  not  nearly  pay 
for  the  capital  laid  out.  He  had  expended  himself  in  this  way  as  much  as  i:3,000 
or  £4,000.  With  regard  to  out-relief,  it  had  been  mentioned  that  husbands 
fre(juently  deserted  their  wives  and  families,  and  left  them  chargeable  to  the 
parish.    In  his  union  it  was  the  practice  in  such  cftses  to  offer  the  wife  an  order 
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of  admission  to  the  house.  In  the  last  twenty  years  they  had  had  only  one 
instance  of  a  man  running  away.  If  they  relieyed  the  deserted  family  out  of  the 
house,  there  would  be  a  great  many  husbands  who  would  run  away.  A  stringent 
Poor  Law  test  was  yery  adyantageous,  and  could  be  worked  better  in  county 
unions  than  in  towns,  where  they  had  not  accommodation  to  take  all  the  applicants 
in,  and  consequently  the  pressure  was  more  felt. 

Mr.  Neate  said  tne  discretion  yosted  in  the  guardians  by  the  Poor  Law  Act  of 
giving  outdoor  relief  should  be  more  freely  and  liberally  exercised  in  the  case  of 
aged  men  and  widows,  but  it  should  be  confined  to  those  who  were  persons  of  good 
character,  and  the  relief  giyen  should  in  no  case  exceed  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
applicants  in  the  house.  Increased  means  of  useful  employment  should  also  be 
found,  such  as  cutting  timber,  &c.,  which  might  be  profitable,  and  enable  them  to 
pay  the  labourer  78.  or  8s.  a  week. 

Mr.  Ernest  Noel  said,  if  there  was  one  thin^  above  others  which  tended  to 
make  the  poor  happy  and  to  diminish  pauperism,  it  was  by  encouraging  a  feeling 
of  independence.  If  the  Poor  Law  stepped  in,  and  put  a  man  who  did  nothing 
into  an  equal  position  with  him  who  had  done  much,  they  would  be  doing  the 
utmost  they  could  to  discourage  the  really  industrious,  who  had  hitherto  sought 
to  do  all  that  they  could  for  their  own  support.  He  should  be  sorry  to  see  any^ 
thing  that  would  diminish  the  stringency  (Tf  the  Poor  Law  tests,  for  it  was 
exceedingly  hard,  especially  in  larse  towns,  that  persons  who  were  struggling  with 
privations,  shoidd  be  heavily  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  improvident. 

Mr.  John  Manlby  (West  Bromwich),  thought  sufficient  stress  had  not  been  laid 
upon  the  encouragement  of  pauperism  under  the  present  system  of  administering 
relief.  The  system'of  paying  fixed  stipends  to  the  surgeons  led  to  indifFerenco  on 
the  part  of  the  relieving  officers  and  the  guardians.  The  best  remedy  was  to  do  away 
with  the  contract  system  of  paying  medical  men — to  pay  them  for  every  case,  by 
which  means  the  attention  of  the  guardians  would  be  called  to  each  case.  In 
many  cases  notes  were  given  to  ablebodied  men  who  had  made  no  provision  for 
themselves  ;  and  he  mentioned  an  instance  of  a  firm  who  compelled  every  man  in 
their  employ  to  put  by  a  certain  sum  for  medical  relief,  and  said  he  hoped 
employers  of  labour  would  be  generally  induced  to  adopt  this  system. 

Dr.  Martin  (Warrington),  said  something  was  wanted  to  soften  the  harshness 
so  often  associated  with  the  giving  of  relief ;  but  he  approved  of  a  sharp  labour- 
test,  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  idle  and  dissolute  on  the  rates,  which  were  in- 
tended only  for  the  relief  of  the  really  deserving  poor.  He  thought  there  was  a 
laxity  on  the  part  of  the  relieving  officers  and  the  guardians  in  giving  medical  relief. 
His  own  experience  was,  that  among  a  large  body  of  the  working  classes  prosperity 
was  the  greatest  curse  to  them.  If  they  could  diminish  the  amount  of  drunkenness 
in  this  country  they  would  wipe  out  pauperism. 

Mr.  George  Hurst  said  the  last  observations  did  not  apply  to  the  rural  popula- 
tions. It  was  a  rare  event  for  an  agricultural  labourer  to  get  drunk ;  and  he  could 
do  very  well  with  a  little  of  that  prosperity  which  had  been  said  to  be  the  curse  of 
the  working  classes.  If  a  man  were  ever  so  bad,  they  could  not  give  him  less  relief 
than  the  case  demanded.  As  to  the  medical  men,  they  were,  in  but  too  many 
cases,  paid  penuriously ;  in  fact,  hardly  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  drugs 
they  used ;  but  in  some  unions  they  adopted  a  scale  of  payment  which  was  a  far 
preferable  plan,  and  one  which  he  should  like  to  see  generally  adopted. 

The  Bev.  H.  Solly  .said  he  had  been  much  struck  by  a  remark  in  one  of  the 
papers,  that  though  they  had  price  lists  of  the  different  commodities  at  the  various 
markets  in  the  country  they  had  no  lists  of  the  prices  of  the  labour  market.  This 
he  thought  connected  itself  with  the  whole  question  of  the  workhouse  test.  The 
grand  mistake  in  establishing  the  workhouse  test — ^which,  he  agreed  with  Dr. 
DtaUard,  had  in  many  cases  done  immense  harm — was  that  they  did  not  at  the 
same  time  take  all  possible  measures  for  promoting  the  free  circulation  of  labour, 
and  letting  the  labourers  know  where  their  work  was  wanted.  He  also  was  of 
opinion  tlmt  lists  of  prices  of  the  labour  market  ought  to  be  published.  Other 
things  might  be  done,  out  these  three  things  would  l^ve  been  of  very  great  value 
indeed  in  preventing  the  cruel  pressure  of  the  workhouse  test,  and  the  enormous 
evils  to  which  it  hs^  given  rise.  The  papers  that  had  been  read  that  morning 
were  epKoeedingly  interesting,  and  they  brought  out  many  important  facts.    Hbej 
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did  not,  however,  appear  to  giye  enough  to  help  them  out  of  the  diMcultj.  Ihej 
could  not  he  too  much  ohliged  to  gentlemen  like  Dr.  Stallard,  who  insisted  upon 
the  great  evils  of  the  present  system,  and  the  absplute  necessity  of  connecting  reUef, 
as  far  as  possihle,  with  lahour ;  hut  thej  wanted  to  know  how  that  labour  was  to 
be  provided.  A  great  deal  might  be  done,  he  believed,  far  more  than  had  been 
done,  imder  the  Lancashire  Loan  Act.  It  might  be  extended  to  the  whple  country, 
and  loans  for  the  employment  of  labour  granted  to  tx)wns  and  other  districts ;  so 
tbat  ablebodied  men  might  be  emploved  without  being  taken  inito  the  workhoiise 
or  sent  on  the  tramp.  But  he  knew  tnere  were  grave  objections  to,  and  very  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of,  finding  employment,  forced  employment  as  it  was  some- 
times called,  for  ablebodied  poor.  He  knew  it  was  far  better  where  there  wils 
the  natural  demand  and  supply.  He  could  not  imagine,  however,  that  any  objec- 
tion could  be  mode  to  helpmg  the  labouring  population  to  get  work  for  themselves, 
lliat  might  be  done,  to  a  very  great  e^iit,  by  adopting  the  measures  he  had 
referred  to.    What  did  a  t)or8etshire  man  know  of  the  price*  of  labour  in  other 

e^rts  of  the  country  ?  He  had  not  the  means  of  knowms  anything  aboiit  them, 
e,  therefore,  contended  that  a  discretionary  power  should  be  giten  to  lioards  of 
guardians  to  enable  them  to  find  means  for  transporting  labour  from  one  part  of 
the  country,  where  it  was  a  drug,  to  another  where  it  was  greatly  wanted.  Ox 
course  there  would  be  a  great  outcry  on  the  part  of  those  persons  who  benefite4 
by  low  wages,  at  the  interference  with  what  thev  considered  were  the  rights  of 
capital  and  the  privileges  of  wealth,  but  they  should  likewise  think  of  the  rights  of 
the  miserable  unemployed.  Sir  B.  Leighton  had  stated  in  bis  paper  that  in  the 
village  to  which  it  referred,  there  were  many  cottagers  that  had  sums  in  the 
savings  bank  ranging  from  £2  actually  to  ;£80.  Tbat  was  a  very  interesting  fact. 
It  reminded  him  of  what  Professor  Fawcett  said  eight  years  ago  in  an  article  in 
Macjnillarta  Magazine^  in  which  he  dwelt  verv  much  on  the  miserably  low  rate  of 
interest  which  the  people  got  for  their  deposits  in  the  savings  bonk.  There  was 
very  little  inducement  to  the  working  man  to  hiy  by  money  when  the  interest 
would  be  under  three  per  cent.,  when  if  they  put  it  into  a  co-operative  stor«  th^ 
could  get  10  or  15  per  cent.  That  was  an  inoucement  to  save,  and  while  they  wei« 
spending  money  at  the  co-operative  store,  they  were  at  the  same  time  laying  by  a 
oividena.  He  would  ask  Sir  B.  Leighton  whether  he  thought  it  possible,  and  if  not 
why  not,  to  encourage  these  villagers  to  put  their  money  into  a  co-operative  6tore» 
instead  of  in  the  savings  bank. 

Mr.  Thomas  Llotd  said  the  Birmingham  Workhouse  was  literally  crammed 
with  old  men  and  women,  especially  the  Former.  A  very  large  proportion  of  these, 
when  they  first  received  an  order  for  the  house,  demurred  to  it,  as  something 
derogatory,  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  owing  to  the  system  adopted  here  that 
feeling  had  worn  off,  and  persons  were  now  so  anxious  to  go  in  that  the  Birming- 
ham Workhouse  had  become  a  ffigantic  almshouse,  where  the  majority  were  i(U9 
and  did  nothing.  There  existed  a  traditional  idea  that  a  man  over  sixty  years  of 
age  ought  not  to  be  set  to  work ;  and  a  more  painful  sight  could  hardly  be  withesced 
than  in  looking  through  the  rows  sitting  like  mummies  on  their  seats,  and  oiXea 
indulging  in  conversation  that  was  supposed  not  to  be  overheard,  but  was  most 
disgraceful  and  abominable,  and  there  were  a  large  number  of  these  old  men  whose 
relatives  could  well  support  them  out  of  the  house.  He  did  not  think  any  bhirn^ 
was  attributable  to  the  guardians  or  the  overseers ;  but  unless  the  system  was  pui 
a  ftop  to  it  would  prove  excessively  injurious. 

Mr.  G.  Baker  said  the  guardians  had  reverted  to  the  plan  of  ordering  deserted 
wives  and  children  into  the  house  when  they  applied  for  relief ;  and  the  reealt  iras 
that  the  number  of  desertions  bad  considerably  aiminished.  He  should  oe  glad  to 
hear  some  new  suggestion  thrown  out  as  to  providing  any  means  of  labour  besides 
stone  breaking  ana  oakum  picking.  As  to  the  former  the  men  in  the  house  could 
break  stones  enough  in  one  winter  to  last  them  for  five. 

The  CiiAiRMAM  (Mr.  S.  Tisulon)  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of  transporting 
pau{>ers  wholesale  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  as  had  been  suggesteo, 
and  it  would  never  be  tolerated.  It  would  be  contrary  to  public  opinion  and  to 
public  policy. 
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Whdt  are  the  Social  Besults  of  the  Employment  of  Girls  and 
Women  in  Manufactories  and  Workshops  f 

In  addition  to  the  jjaper  by  Mr.  Robert  Baker,  printed  at  p.  537, 
Mr.  R.  S.  Bartlect,  of  Redditch,  and  Dr.  R.  C.  R.  Jordan  read  papers. 

Mr.  Bartlbet  in  liis  paper  said  somewhere  about  half  the 
population  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  and  women 
fend  girls  formed  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  wero 
60  engaged.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  lattet*  to  obtain  a  subsistence 
sufficient  for  their  wants  without  such  employment,  they  would  be 
in  a  better  podition,  but  this  was  not  possible ;  and  in  these  days  of 
increasing  competition  with  other  nations  in  the  production  bf  articles 
in  which  we  had,  until  lately,  been  unrivalled,  it  would  diminish 
greatly  our  chances  of  continued  success  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
if  we  were  to  be  deprived,  through  any  circumstances,  of  the  great 
assistance  rendered  in  so  many  branches  of  manufacture  by  the  girls 
and  women  of  this  country.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  that  their 
employment  in  manufactories  was  a  necessity  for  the  nation  as  well  as 
for  themselves,  and  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  diminish  thd 
social  evils  that  were  the  natural  consequence  of  the  artificial  state 
of  things  to  which  '^e  were  becoming  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
Inore  and  more  subject  every  day.  The  chief  evils  that  resulted  from 
girls  being  employed  in  manufactories  or  workshops  were — 1st.  The 
impossibility  of  their  being  trained  in  those  domestic  duties  which 
are  so  essential  to  the  proper  formation  of  a  woman's  character. 
2nd.  In  the  risk  of  their  being  brought  into  the  compiinionship  of 
those  ivho  are  of  indifferent  or  bad  character.  3rd.  Of  their  losing 
their  feelings  of  modesty  and  purity,  through  being  Obliged  to 
work  amongst  men  and  boys,  or  under  immoral  or  irregiilatr 
hiastets  or  foremen.  These  latter  evils,  it  was  hoped,  were,  to  a 
certain  extent,  diminished  by  the  fact  that  they  were  taught  in  welU 
eonducted  manufactories  the  practice  of  obedience,  punctuality,  order, 
and  cleanliness,  and  were  occasionally  brought  under  the  influence  of 
cdmpanions,  masters,  or  superiors,  who  had  a  good  effect  upon 
them,  ttnd  there  was  reason  to  conclude  that  these  influences  would  be 
much  extended  under  the  recent  Factory  Extension  and  Workshops 
Acts.  The  former  evil  could  only  be  met  by  the  care  and  attention 
of  the  mothers  in  the  evenings  and  on  the  Saturday  afternoons, 
which,  thanks  to  the  operation  of  the  before-named  Acts,  would  now 
no  longer  be  passed  unnecessarily  away  from  home ;  and,  further,  by 
their  attendance  at  night  schools,  where  sewing  and  cutting-out 
garments,  as  well  as  the  study  of  household  economy  and  health,  were 
taught,  iii  addition  to  the  rudiments  of  learning.  That  great  social 
evils  resulted  from  the  employment  of  married  women,  who  are  from 
home  the  whole  day,  no  one  can  doubt.  Their  constitutions  were 
seriously  injured.  The  overworked  mothers  could  not  often  cheer- 
fully arrange  those  comforts  for  their  husbands  and  children  which 

*  See  TranmctioM,  1859,p.72S-,  lQ^,^»7a\. 
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were  necessary,  nor  pay  due  attention  to  the  cleanliness,  discipline, 
education,  or  companionships  of  their  children.  lie  hoped  that  this 
subject  would  receive  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  and  that 
a  clause  would  ere  long  be  added  to  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Acts  fixing  special  limits  to  their  hours  of  employment,  and  would 
suggest  to  all  employers  of  married  women  the  adoption  of  some 
such  arrangement  as  was  adopted  in  the  manufactory  of  his  firm 
(William  Bartleet  &  Sons,  of  Redditch).  Commence  work  at  8.30 
a.m.  This  enabled  them  to  arrange  their  household  matters  for  the 
day,  and  to  get  their  children  ready  and  started  for  school.  Leave 
for  dinner  at  12.30  p.m.  This  enabled  them  to  meet  their  children 
on  return  from  school,  to  make  them  neat  and  arrange  for  dinner 
comfortably  before  their  husbands  return  home.  Commence  work 
again  at  2  p.m.  ;  leave  work  at  4.30.  This  enabled  them  to  meet 
their  children  on  their  .return  from  school,  and  to  see  that  they  do 
not  mix  with  bad  companions  ;  to  read  to  them  in  the  winter,  and 
to  walk  with  them  in  the  summer;  and  also  to  make  the  home  comfort- 
able before  their  husbands  returned  home,  and  gave  time  for  repairing 
clothes.  He  had  proved  by  four  years*  experience,  that  women 
as  a  rule  could  on  this  system,  at  piecework,  earn  as  much  as 
by  working  the  whole  of  the  usual  factory  hours,  because  their 
improved  health  enabled  them  to  work  more  quickly,  and  they  lost 
less  time  from  the  ill-health  of  themselves  and  their  children.  For  the 
convenience  of  the  manufacturer,  it  was  desirable  that  where  married 
women  were  employed  in  connection  with  machinery,  it  should  be 
arranged  for  them  to  work  together,  so  that  part  of  the  machinery 
need  only  be  worked  during  their  hours  of  attendance.  He  hoped 
that  girls  and  women  employed  in  manufactories  and  workshops 
would  derive  benefit  from  this  subject  having  been  brought  forward 
for  consideration  by  this  Association,  and  that  we  may  not  feel  much 
longer  that  whilst  the  greatness  of  this  country  was  advanced  by  its 
manufactures,  the  social  welfare  and  happiness  of  those  who  were 
employed  in  connection  with  them  were  so  seriously  interfered  with 
as  at  present. 

Dr.  Jordan  read  a  paper  in  which  he  said  it  was  impossible  to 
separate  the  commercial  from  the  social  efiects.  Unman'ied  girls 
were,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  employment  in  factories,  in  a 
great  measure  unfitted  for  the  real  duties  of  their  after-life  ;  and 
if  they  got  married  they  were  often  ignorant  of  the  simplest 
arrangements  connected  with  domestic  life,  and  thus  the  foundation 
was  laid  of  much  after-misery.  Another  evil  arose  from  the 
association  of  large  numbers  of  young  girls— especially  where  men 
worked — under  the  same  roof,  which  had  an  immoral  tendency. 
Rivalry  in  dress  also  had  a  demoralising  tendency  ;  and  in  very 
many  cases  this  inordinate  love  of  dress  led  to  an  insufficiency  of 
food.  There  were,  however,  many  noble  exceptions — girls  who 
threw  their  earnings  into  the  common  stock,  and  laboured  cheerfully 
to  support  aged ,  parents,  or  a  widowed  mother,  and  who  toiled  at 
household  work  most  willingly.     The  Factory  Act  had  done  much 
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to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  female  workers,  but  this  Act  ought 
to  be  extendiBd  to  the  workshops  of  the  milliners  also,  whose  rooms 
were,  as  a  general  rule,  closer  than  in  manufactories,  and  the  health 
also^  except  in  some  special  cases,  more  endangered,  and  con- 
sumption  was,  too  often,  the  result.  The  piece-work  system  at  home 
was  less  open  to  objection,  but  it  took  away  from  the  play  hours 
of  the  little  ones,  who  were  set  down  to  xylose  work  when  they 
should  be  either  at  school  or  at  play.  If  these  were  exceptional 
cases  in  which  the  employment  of  girls  was  sometimes  useful, 
there  could  be  none  with  regard  to  married  women.  Here  factory 
work  was  an  evil  without  one  redeeming  point ;  it  destroyed  the 
social  relationship  of  husband  and  wife  ;  for  it  was  a  positive 
axiom  that  no  man  should  ever  marry,  under  any  circum- 
stances, until  he  was  able  to  support  his  wife,  and  he  should  cer- 
tainly never  look  to  her  to  support  him.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
woman's  work  was  only  a  part  of,  and  added  to,  the  weekly  earningrf ; 
but  this  was  counterbalanced  by  the  neglect  of  home  comforts,  and 
consequent  waste.  All  recent  researches  into  children's  diseases 
showed  that  improper  food  and  want  of  care  in  infancy  were  the 
inost  fertile  causes  in  producing  rickets — ^a  disease  which  rendered 
the  bones  soft  by  the  deficiency  of  earthy  matter,  aud  gave  rise  to 
every  species  of  deformity  and  various  diseases,  which  often  destroyed 
life  or  rendered  it  a  burden,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  infirmity  which, 
should  the  child  come  to  maturity,  reacts  upon  another  generation 
jet  unborn.  The  Children's  Hospital  in  this  town  showed  abun- 
dance of  infants  pining  slowly  away,  and  only  from  the  want  of 
proper  care  and  proper  food.  The  first  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother 
were  those  of  home,  and  those,  if  rightly  discharged,  must  of 
necessity  take  up  her  whole  time  ;  and  auy  constant  extraneous 
work,  of  whatever  nature,  must  therefore  take  her  away  from  her 
real  aud  true  calling,  and  lead  to  its  neglect.  With  regard  to  the 
unmarried  much  might  be  done.  The  work-rooms  should  in  all 
cases  be  well  ventilated ;  a  matronly  woman  of  respectability  should 
be  in  personal  superintendence,  and  as  far  as  possible  guard  them 
against  all  evil  examples ;  and,  if  the  work  be  noiseless,  she  might 
occasionally  even  read  aloud  to  them.  There  should  be  some  means 
of  rewarding  the  really  good  girls  independent  of  money,  for  it 
might  happen  that  the  one  whose  conduct  exercised  an  evil  infiuence 
might  yet  bo  naturally  dexterous  with  her  fingers,  and  gain  more 
pay  in  piece-work  than  those  of  better  character.  It  would  be  easy 
for  a  judicious  master  to  show  that  some  value  was  set  on  conduct 
as  well  as  dexterity.  The  hours  of  male  and  female  workers  might 
be  managed  so  that  they  should  rarely  meet  ;  the  entrances  also 
might  bo  different,  and  the  evils  of  promiscuous  gatherings  might 
thus  be  at  least  lessened.  The  idea  of  giving  a  portion  of  time  to 
females  to  prepare  meals  for  their  home,  as  well  as  the  plan  of  public 
nurseries,  had  been  proposed.  These  could  do  little  or  nothing  for 
a  working  man's  home.  To  be  a  home  at  all  required  the  active  and 
constant  superintendence  of  a  mother.     The  duties  of  a  wife  and 
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mother,  iucludiDg  the  education  and  training  of  the  c]^i)4rei),  were 
the  noblest  ends  of  a  woman's  life,  and  everything  that  encrpacheil  ou 
them  could  bear  no  patchwork  treato^ent,  but  should  be  looked  on  %9 
an  evil  disease,  and  utterly  eradicated. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  James  West  said  it  was  proved  from  the  Registrar-General's  report,  that  one- 
half  of  the  children  born  died  before  they  were  fire  j^ears  old.  As  a  pbjsieian  and  a 
hospital  surgeon  he  had  means  of  fomung  an  opinion  as  to  the  eyils  which  Toung 
people  whoso  mothers  had  been  working  in  factories  were  subject  to.  Bickets  was 
a  yery  common  disease  among  them,  and  was  undoubtedly  due  to  bad  nursine  and 
want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  mothers  and  an  msuffieient  supply  <?  the 

S roper  nourisliment  which  it  was  ordained  by  nature  that  they  should  ffire  them, 
[others  who  were  employed  thought  it  more  conrenient  to  bring  up  their  children 
by  hand,  and  thus  be  at  liberty  to  assist  the  husband  bj  working  in  the  factories. 
In  a  town  like  this  one,  there  were  also  numerous  cases  of  burns,  the  result  of  this 
maternal  neglect,  and  at  both  hospitals  special  wards  had  been  proyided  for  these 
eases.    Speaking  of  the  frequency  of  infanticide,  he  remarked  that  coroners  and 


consequence  of  the  mother's  neglect.  This  was  a  crying  evil  which  really 
for  some  legislative  interference  ;  and  his  own  experience  proved  to  him  tha^  a  vast 
amount  of  diseases — many  of  which  he  could  not  venture  to  speak  of  then,  in  the 
presence  of  ladies — were  attributable  entirely  to  the  want  of  proper  care  and 
nourishment  in  childhood  on  the  part  of  the  mother. 

Rev.  A.  W.  WoRTHi.vGTOX  epoke  at  some  length  of  the  comparative  disparity  in 
number  of  the  sexes  in  various  towns,  in  some  of  which  the  males  outnumberea  the 
females ;  but  in  others,  as  at  Nottingham,  for  instance,  out  of  a  population  of  100,000 
persons,  there  were  10,000  more  women  than  men.  At  Dudley,  where  women  were 
employed  in  nailmakin^,  there  was  an  excess  of  men.    Early  marriages  in  Kotting- 
ham  were  comparatively  few,  but  in  Dudley  the  proportion  was  veir  large.    The 
result  of  the  employment  of  women  in  the  nail  shops  in  that  neighbourhood  was 
an  average  of  55  to  tK)  per  cent,  of  deaths  of  children  under  five  years.     In  Bir- 
mingham the  proportions  of  the  two  sexes  were  more  equalised,  there  being  105 
females  to  every  100  males.     Infant  deaths,  he  thought,  stood  rather  high.    In 
Wolverhampton  there  was  a  great  superfluity  of  females,  and  phibmthropic  ladiM 
had  actively  endeavoured  to  got  employment  for  the  women  as  domestic  servants, 
and  they  were  glad  to  accept  of  situations  at  Is.  (kl.  a  week,  which  was  verj  different 
from  the  case  of  girls  who  could  earn  8s.  or  IDs.  a  week  by  factory  labour.    The 
want  in  Wolverhampton  was  the  means  to  employ  women  on  the  spot.     Parlia- 
mentary interference  could  not  prevent  women  from  being  employed.     It  was  true 
that  at  Wigan  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  down  the  cow  pits,  but  they  might  be 
engaged  in  what  might  be  considered  as  manual  labour,  and  attired  in  a  species 
of  Bloomer  costume,  that  was  neither  consistent  with  their  sex,  nor  with  decency 
and  modesty.      lie  thought  the  natural  course  of  things  tended   to  lessen  the 
employment  of  married  women  to  a  very  great  extent.     The  first  child  might  be 
put  out  to  nuree,  but  when  the  family  increased  the  mother  would  find  it  more 
economical  to  abandon  work  and  attend  to  her  children  instead  of  paying  for  their 
care  by  other  persons.  It  was  also  pretty  well  understood  by  employers,  as  a  rule,  that 
married  women  with  families  must  lose  time  in  looking  after  their  children,  and, 
generally  speaking,  factory  owners  were  disinclined  to  employ  married  women. 
As  to  reading  to  girls  in  factories,  he  could  not  see  how  that  would  be  possible; 
but  if  it  were,  probably  the  books  read  might  not  conduce  much  to  their  moral 
good.      He  did  not  sec  that  legislative  enactments  would   effect  much  good. 
Wherever  there  was  an  intelligent  or  philanthropic  employer,  he  could  find  means 
to  reduce  the  evils  likely  to  arise  from  the  employment  of  female  labour ;  and 
Parliamentary  interference  could  only  be  effectual  in  limiting  and  directing  the 
way  in  which  labour  should  be  employed.     The  Factory  Act  at  Nottingham  had 
done  much  good  by  defining  the  hours  of  labour.     Whether  the  same  result  could 
be  obtained  with  respect  to  workshops  remained  to  be  seen.    It  would  be  eoctremely 
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di^ioult  to  Offrry  it  out  with  respect  to  the  sending  of  childreif  to  school,  unless 
indlyiduab  were  (xickefi  up  bj  those  who  were  in  authority.  The  Agricultural. 
Gfiuigs  Act  bad  done  good  in  preventing  the  indiscriminate  mixing  of  bo^s  and  girls 
in  farm  labour ;  but  with  respect  to  factories  the  practipal  limit  of  restriction  as  to 
labour  seempd  to  have  been  attained.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  Factory 
Extension  Act  might  be  st-iU  further  beneficiaUr  applied  ;  and  that  the  employment 
of  female  labour,  in  conjunction  with  males,  Booiua  be  discouraged  to  as  ffreat  ^n 
e^ent  as  possible,  except  where  a  thorough  supervision  could  be  maintainea.  The 
Workshops  Regulation  Act  offered  great  facilities  for  reducing  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  male  and  female  labour  indiscriminately  at  an  early  age ; 
and  as  the  capabilities  of  this  measure  for  good  had  not  yet  been  exhausted,  no 
earnestly  hoped  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  extend  its  beneficial  influence. 

The  &ev.   S.  A.  Steintiial  said  that  before   the  discussion  went  further  he 
wished  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  which  had  not  been  alluded  to  ;  and  that  was 
that  they  must  not  rt|gard  thp  immorality  amonsst  our  female  population  as  being 
caused  by  its  coimection  with  factories  and  workshops.    He  had  for  a  long  time 
lived  in  the  town  of  Liverpool,  and  had  been  placed  in  circumstances  there  which 
made  him  frequently  regret  that  there  were  no  places  in  which  women  could  find 
occupation.     The  great  want  was  employment  for  every  class  of  women,  not  only 
for  thp  higher  class,  but  also  for  those  placed  in  humbler*circumstances.    The 
absolute  and  forced  idleness  which  many  young  persons  hod  to  experience  was  an 
unmitigated  evil.     He  thought  with  Mr.  Baker,  tnat  they  ought  to  insist  upon  tho 
extrusion  of  young  mothers  from  factories.     His  own  ex^rienco  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  Manchester  hospitals  showed  him  the  necessity  of  careful  attention 
to  children  in  their  early  years.    They  all  knew  that  Manchester  and  Salford 
stood  the  lowest  on  the  list  of  mortality,  and  the  infant  mortality  stood  at  the 
average  of  the  country.     He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  a  children's  hospital 
which  had  to  do  with  8,000  picked  ca^es  of  disease,  and  in  that  number,  during 
certain  weeks,  the  mortality  nad  been  lower  than  tho  average  mortality  of  the 
whole  town.     This  gratifying  result  was  brought  about  by  careful  medical  superin- 
tendence, and  looking  into  the  homes  of  the  people  to  see  whether  the  little  sufferers 
had  proper  attention.    This  led  him  strongly  to  sympathise  with  the  wish  for  the 
extrusion  of  young  mothers  from  factories.  -  At  one  of  their  meetings  in  Bradford 
h0  rei^embered  well  a  most  interesting  paper  that  was  read,  and  wnich  had  been 
reprinted,  and  gone  through  various  editions,  narrating  the  experience  of  Miss 
Merryweather  in  connection  with  one  of  the  large  silk  manufactories  in  the  South 
of  England.      She  acted   in  the  capacity  of  lady-superintendent,   overlooking 
the  morals  of   tho  women,  and  influencing  them    in  various  ways  in  order  to 
make  them  useful.      The  beneficial  results  of  her  work  had    lasted  for  years. 
That  lady  had  now  entered  on  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.    What  ho  longed 
for  was  to  see  educated  women   taking  upon   themselves  useful  occupation   of 
this  kind,  and  superintending  certain   departments  of  work  in   factories.     At 
meetings  of  that  Association  Uiey  often  spoke  of  the  want  of  employment  for 
educated  women,  and  here,  he  thouffht,  was  a  field  open  to  their  exertions  of  a 
most  honourable   character.      He  believed  the  Section  would  agree  with  Mr. 
Baker  tlmt  tho  half-time  system  should  be  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  had  hitherto  been.     The  value  of  that  system  could  be  seen  in  cvery-day  life. 
Their  Chairman  had  very  well  occupied  part  of  his  time  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  trying  to  extend  the  operation  of  this  system  in  a  way  every  one  would  wish  to 
see  it  extended.     The  facts  brought  before  them  by  Mr.  Worthington  were  very 
important.     How  the  difilculties  of  the  question  were  to  be  met,  was  a  nuktter 
few  of  them  off-hand  would  be  able  to  declare.     In  all  questions  of  social  reform 
and   social  advancement  they  should  look  very  carefully  before  takine  decided 
action,  or  they  might  be  led  into  errors  which  would  do  much  more  harm  than  good, 
They  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  be  led  by  their  sympathies  only;  and,  on  the  other 
hana,  he  did  believe  no  work  was  more  dangerous  tlian  that  of  a  ri^d  adherence 
to  abstract  principles  on  those  great  questions.    As  in  the  application  of  mathe- 
matics and  mechiuiics  they  had  to  take  into  account  a  variety  of  natural  laws,  such 
as  friction  and  gravitation,  and  to  alter  their  calculations  accordingly,  so  when 
they  dealt  with  the  practical  life  of  men  and  women  they  had  not  only  to  deal 
witA  simple,  abstract,  scientific  rules,  but  to  allow  for  passion  and  vice,  which  would 
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yerj  materially  affect  their  calculationa.  The  discussion  they  had  entered  upon 
was  one  of  the  most  important  they  could  entertain.  [The  Presidekt  laid  Mr. 
Steinthal  had  stated  that  thej  ought  to  insist  upon  the  extrusion  of  joong  mothers 
from  factories.  Would  he  teU  them  whetner  he  thought  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  ought  to  bepassed  to  carr  j  that  out,  and  in  what  way  he  proposed  that 
it  should  be  done  ?]  This  was  one  of  those  questions  which  he  regarded  rather  in 
relation  to  its  moral  aspects  than  in  regard  to  any  good  which  might  result  from 
legislative  interposition.  He  saw  such  immense  difficulties  in  the  way  that  he  did 
not  see  how  Parliament  could  deal  with  it.  It  was  by  the  moral  influoioe  of 
employers  of  labour  that  their  object  would  be  achieyed. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Wright  regretted  that  there  were  not  more  than  five  Birmin^iam 
manufacturers  'present  that  morning,  especially  when   he  considered   that  there 
was  scarcely  a  manufacture  in  Birmingham  into  which  the  labour  of  women  or  girk 
did  not  more  or  less  enter.     He  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  able  paper 
of  Mr.  Baker.    With  nearly  the  whole  of  it  they  must  heartily  sympathise.    Bat 
still  they  must  remember  that  there  were  many  circumstances  which  droye  young 
marriea  women  into  factories,  and  sometimes  the  opportunity  of  working  in « 
factory  was  a  ^reat  blessing.     Of  course  it  was  an  eyil,  but  it  was  lesser  than  other 
eyils.     He  bebeyed  that  it  was  a  great  adyance  on  female  agricultural  labour.    His 
had  seen  in  yarious  parts  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  poor  women 
at  work  in  the  fields,  the  difference  between  whose  condition  and  that  of  women 
engaged  in  his  factory  was  as  sreat  as  that  between  light  and  darkness.     It  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  exclude  married  women  by  legislative  enactment,  and  he 
belieyed  that  such  an  enactment  would  do  more  harm  than  good.     He  belieyed 
there  was  a  yast  number  of  manufacturers  in  that  and  other  towns  who  would 
willingly  foUow  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Adams  and  others,  but  their  whole  energies 
were  absorbed  in  getting  a  living  and  in  keeping  themselves  in  a  fair  commercial 
position.    The  ereat  mass  of  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  had  enough  to  do 
to  live,  all  their  energies  and  attention  being  required  in  order  to  succeed  in 
business ;  and  why  should  society  throw  upon  manufacturers  the  whole  <mu8  of 
taking  charge  of  the  morals  and  the  well-being  of  the  people  they  employed  ?    If 
anything  of  the  kind  were  to  be  attempted  by  employers  of  labour  in  Birmin^iam, 
the  work-people  would  resent  such  interference.     With  reference  to  the  quration 
of  education,  Mr.  Baker  had  told  them  that  a  child  could  not  receive  sufficient 
education  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life.    They  would  all  rejoice  to  see 
the  education  of  the  children  prolonged  beyond  that  period,  but  they  had  to  deal 
with  things  as  they  were.     What  was  the  result  of  legislative  interference  in 
Birmingham  ?    The  theory  that  teaching  should  be  concurrent  with  labour  was 
excellent,  but  in  practice,  looking  at  what  had  been  done  in  thirty  years,  it  was  a 
failure  throughout  the  country.     Mr.  Bruce,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  this 
question,  had  stated  that  there  were  3,000  fewer  children  at  work  under  the  age  of 
Uiirteen  after  the  Factory  Acts  had  been  in  operation  thirty  yearS.    If  they  had 
been  appreciated,  and  employers  had  worked  the  children  half-time,  there  would 
probably  have  been   100,000  or   150,000  children    at    work    at    this    moment 
Wherever  half-timers  could  be  dispensed  with  it  was  done.    It  vras  universally  so 
in  Manchester,  which  was  about  the  worst  educated  place  in  the  kingdom.     He  had 
recently  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  in  Birmingham,  and  the  result,  corroborated 
by  the  intelligent  inquiries  of  the  Educational  Society,  was  that  there  were  but 
227  children  employed  as  half-timers.     To  accomplisn  this  they  had  driven  into 
the  streets  between  2,000  and  3,000  children.     He  repeated,  tbiat  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  let  education  go  on  concurrently  with  work,  but  in  practice  it  was  found 
that  the  children  were  not  educated,  but  that  they  were  tramed  up  either  to  be 
thieves  or  beggars.     Ho  hoped  the  time,  however,  was  not  far  distant  when  society  * 
would  not  be  satisfied  unless  every  child,  at  all  events,  had  the  elements  of 
education  given  it. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Holland  observed,  that  to  say  that  the  Factory  Acts  had  been  a  failure 
as  regarded  the  matter  of  education,  was  an  extraordinary  exaggeration.  These 
Acts  had  been  productive  of  an  immense  amount  of  good.  He  thought,  however, 
tliat  public  opinion  was  not  ripe  for  further  legislation  in  this  direction;  and 
legislation  should  never  precede  public  opinion  in  these  matters.  He  believed 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  young  mothers 
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in  faetoriefl.  He  had  been  for  four  years  a  dispensary  surgeon  in  the  midst  of  a 
factory  population,  a  circumstance  which  had  given  him  opportunities  for  dis- 
coTering  the  evils  which  resulted  from  the  separation  of  mothers  from  their  young 
children.  The  injury  which  each  received  from  such  a  course  was  very  great. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  young  women  had  no  opportimity  whatever  of  learning 
the  habits  of  domestic  life ;  and  when  they  married  they  were  utterly  ignorant  oi 
the  way  of  managing  a  family.  Although  they  had  larger  incomes  than  many 
other  women,  they  laid  out  those  incomes  so  badly  that  they  were  very  much  poorer 
and  it  was,  therefore,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  working-man's  famdy  was 
rich  according  to  his  income.  He  did  not  mean  that  there  was  palpable  mis- 
conduct, for  it  was  very  often  nothing  but  simple  shiftlessness.  This  was  the 
ease  with  another  class  of  women.  The  mining  population  was  a  very  peculiar  and 
a  very  distinct  one.  The  women  took  part  in  the  operations,  which,  instead  of 
injuring,  improved  their  health.  They  bore  deservedly  a  hieh  character  for 
morality  and  steadiness,  although  to  a  large  extent  they  worked  with  the  young 
men,  there  being  none  of  the  evils  amons  them  which  arose  from  this  cause  amone 
factory  hands.  But  the  universal  opimon  was  that  the  young  men  who  married 
what  were  called  mining  girls  were  much  worse  off  than  those  who  married  servant- 
girls.  He  believdd  that  it  was  very  inexpedient  that  voung  women  should  be 
earning  money,  and  not  learning  the  nabits  of  domestic  life,  for  husbands  lost  much 
more  than  they  gained  by  it.  it  did  not  follow  that  they  must  give  up  the  entire 
employment  of  women  in  factories. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Bartlbxt  said  the  first  paper  that  was  read  gave  the  true  solution  of  the 
question.  Young  women  who  worked  six  hours  of  the  day  earned  almost  as  much 
as  those  who  worked  10 J,  the  difference  being  made  up  by  ^reat«r  vigour  and 
elasticity,  and  less  illness.  This  would  give  some  time  for  acqmring  a  knowledge 
of  domestic  managemejit,  which  would  be  a  great  gain.  He  knew  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  make  these  changes ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  duty  of  manufacturers  to 
make  them.  [Mr.  J.  S.  WaroiiT  did  not  think  that  the  women  engaged  in  factories  6^ 
hoMnper  diem  would  be  able  to  earn  as  much  as  those  working  full  time ;  and  nobody 
who  had  much  experience  in  factory  life  would  make  such  a  statement]  What  he 
had  said  was  that,  after  four  years'  experience  with  the  married  women  employed 
by  his  firm,  he  had  concluded  that  they  earned  in  6|  hours  as  much  as  they 
formerly  did  by  working  during  the  usual  factory  hours.  They  worked  with  much 
more  vigour  and  had  less  illness.  Now  they  were  better  in  health,  the  children 
were  better  looked  after,  and,  consequently,  they  enjoyed  better  health,  and  did  not 
require  their  mothers  to  stay  at  home  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  he  was  largely  acquainted  with  the  homes  of  the  poor  people 
in  the  towns  of  Birmingham  and  Liverpool,  and  had  had  opportunities  of  com- 
paring one  with  another,  and  his  observations  led  him  to  say  that  he  would  regard 
with  very  great  fear  any  measure  that  would  shut  out  either  children  or  women 
from  factories  and  workshops.  The  social  results  of  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  in  this  manner  might  be  estimated  in  some  measure  by  a  comparison 
of  Birmingham  with  Liverpool.  In  the  latter  place  there  was  an  immense 
number  of  children  in  the  streets,  but  this  was  not  the  case  in  Birmingham,  where 
the  same  class  of  children  were  employed  in  the  factories  and  workshops.  Much 
as  one  might  regret  that  little  children  should  lose  the  joys  of  childhood  and  the 
advantage  of  education,  he  was  deeply  convinced  that  it  was  far  better  that  even 
Tery  young  children  should  be  found  in  workshops  and  factories  than  that  they 
should  be  found  in  the  streets  as  in  Liverpool.  Then  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
married  women  who  were  employed  in  Birmingham  in  workshops  and  factories, 
the  same  class  of  women  in  the  town  of  Liverpool,  in  all  probability,  would  be  idle, 
dirty,  drunken  women,  neglectful  of  their  children,  their  homes,  and  of  every  duty 
which  belonged  to  them  as  wives  and  mothers.  He  was  not  prepared  to  give  the 
exact  figures,  but  from  a  knowledge  of  a  large  number  of  individual  homes  both  in 
Liverpool  and  in  Birmingham,  he  did  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  say  with  great 
confidence,  that  the  social  results  of  factory  employment  were  decidedly  good.  In 
liverpool  the  family  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  earnings  of  the  husband,  and 
if  he  was  thrown  out  of  work  the  whole  family  was  plunged  into  poverty ;  but  in 
Birmingham  the  family  were  not  so  entirely  dependent  on  the  nusband,  for  the 
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wife  and  the  children  were  bringing  in  Bomethingi  and  bo  the  house  was  main- 
tained, and  there  was  a  leas  demand  upon  the  poor  rates. 

Mr.  Turner  thought  the  subject  was  not  onlj  ripe  for  legislation,  but  that  thej 
should  by  all  means  urge  that  steps  should  be  taken  towards  a  thorough  inTCstiga- 
tion  of  the  Ribject.  Ho  coidd  not  conceive  anj  possible  good  that  could  ocoor  ia 
individual  cases  that  could  balance  the  enormous  amount  of  mischief  that  resulted 
from  the  emploympnt  of  married  women.  A  mother  should  be  expected  to  keep 
to  the  particular  duties  she  hod  undertaken  as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  and  not  to 
deeert  them  on  any  pretence  whatever.  If  the  husband  should  be  unable  to  wofk, 
then  the  parish  should  give  assistance,  and  not  require  the  wife  to  go  to  work  in 
order  to  supplement  the  wages  required  for  the  sustenance  of  the  familj. 

Mr.  G-.  Baker  said  he  hod  come  to  the  conclusion  that  factory  girls  did  not 
make  worse  wives  than  domestic  servants.  It  was  token  for  granted  that  beOMise 
a  girl  worked  at  a  factory  she  therefore  spent  all  her  time  in  it.  That  was  a 
great  mistake.  She  lived  at  home,  and  in  the  morning  and  at  night  ^e  had  time 
to  ^in  knowledge  of  domestic  economy ;  and  he  thought  from  the  fact  of  bar 
havmg  attended  to  matters  in  a  cottage  such  as  she  vras  likely  to  live  in  aftennudi, 
she  would  be,  in  some  respects,  a  better  wife  than  a  servant-girl  who  had  been  used 
to  a  comparatively  extravzigont  style  of  living.  He  hod  knovm  wires  who,  wfaea 
their  husbands  hoid  been  sick,  hod  kept  the  family  off  the  parish,  and  thus  preserved 
their  independence.  It  would,  therefore,  bo  unwise  to  disturb  that  'TOole6(»ne 
state  of  thmgs  by  legislative  interference. 

Mr.  Green,  a  working-man,  said  the  manufacturer  was  naturallj  desirous  of 
getting  as  much  as  he  possibly  could  out  of  the  work-peoj^e,  and  this  caused 
employers  to  look  at  this  subject  from  one  particular  point  of  yiew.  Female 
labour  acted  very  much  against  the  moral  and  social  well-being  of  the  oommonitj. 
fVictory  women  did  not  make  good  wives,  although  there  were  exceptions  to  toe 
rule ;  and  the  wives  who  went  out  to  work,  after  ten  hours*  labour  were  fatigued 
and  unfit  to  attend  to  their  -household  duties.  Further,  the  abeent  wife  and 
untidy  house  sent  many  husbands  to  the  public  tavern.  Female  labour  had  not 
conduced  to  the  interest  of  the  nation,  and  he  believed  it  had  thrown  a  great 
surplus  of  labour  upon  the  market.  Females  had  done  work  which  riiould  have 
been  done  by  males.  There  ought  to  be  some  legislation  on  the  matter,  but  he 
would  not  have  legislation  like  the  Workshops  Act,  which  in  Birmingham,  at  any 
rate,  was  utterly  useless.  A  great  deal  of  immorality  arose  out  of  the  mixing  up 
of  males  and  females  together,  and  steps  ought  to  be  token  to  prevent  the  latter 
from  being  insulted  by  the  former. 

Mr.  B.  a.  Baker  said  that  the  observation  of  Mr.  Bartlect  respecting  the  amount 
women  earned  on  the  half-time  system  was  very  satisfactory.  It  vras  the  same  with 
the  half-time  children.  They  carried  vrith  them  into  school  the  discipline  of 
labour,  and  leomt  more  than  the  children  who  were  at  school  both  morning  and 
afternoon.  In  most  cases  where  he  had  found  that  a  reduction  on  the  former  long 
hours  had  been  made,  there  was  not  less  work  produced,  but  better  in  shorter 
time.  Then  Mr.  Wright  quoted  the  fact  that  there  were  only  ^4  children  at 
school  in  Birmingliam  as  a  proof  of  the  failure  of  the  I^^tory  Acts ;  but  let 
them  look  at  the  state  of  trade  in  Birmingham  and  in  the  black  oountiy. 
There  were  no  fewer  tlian  10,000  children  employed  under  the  Factory  Acts;  and 
when  trade  was  bad,  and  the  masters  put  them  out,  that  was  the  moment  tbef 
should  have  felt  the  obligation  they  were  under  to  send  the  children  to  school, 
because  they  had  the  tune  to  go  to  school.  The  object  of  his  paper  was  to  show, 
first  that  there  was  a  necessity,  and  secondly,  to  indulge  the  hope  that  from  thsi 
necessity,  the  moral  obligation  would  be  felt,  not  only  by  masters  but  by  sode^ 
generally,  to  look  after  the  poor  people  and  to  attend  to  their  instruction. 

The  Pkesu)Ent  said  he  would  very  briefly  tell  them  the  impression  that  wis 
left  on  his  mind.  He  thought  after  hearinff  the  various  papers  and  the  comments 
upon  them,  that  no  one  coiud  doubt  that  there  were  some  evils  and  many  abiiMi 
connected  with  the  employment  of  women  and  children.  In  regard  to  evils,  t^ 
were  two  things  which  mi^ht  be  done,  and  which  had  been  proposed  on  thai 
occasion.  People  might  get  rid  or  seek  to  get  rid  of  these  evils  in  two  different  ww» 
— ^by  the  inculcation  of  moral  precepts,  and  by  applying  practical  and  definnl 
remedies.    The  inculcation  of  mom  precepts  was  maoe  by  Mr.  Baker  in  sf 
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squent  terms  as  they  possibly  could  be.    Nobody  could  hare  urged  with  more 
rce  than  he  did  the  duty  incumbent  on  employers  of  properly  looking  after 
eir  work-people,  and,  if  possible,  exercising  some  influence  upon  the  morals  of 
e^  females  in  their  employ.    The  definite  and  practical  remedies  necessarily 
▼ided  themselves  into  two  classes — the  remedies  which  could  be  supplied  by  the 
diridoal  action  of  the  employers  or  employed  themselyes,  and  the  remedies 
liioh  could  be  applied  by  legislative  interference.      Mr.  Baker's  paper  would 
Kve  been  more  valuable  if  be  had  clearly  and  distinctly  told  the  Section  to  what 
tent  he  thought  the  Legislature  could  with  advantage  interfere  with  regard  to 
irreoting  the  admitted  abuses  connected  with  the  employment  of  women  and 
male  children  in  factories.    Mr.  Bartleet  had  mentioned  one  or  two  cases  in 
bioh  remedies  had  been  practically  applied  by  individuals  themselves :  and  he  had 
Ought  forward  the  fact  that  a  young  married  woman  would  do  as  much  work 
den  employed  6}  hours  a  day  as  she  would  when  employed  10  hours  a  day, 
Wch  was  only  paralleled  in  its  importance  by  the  fact  which  Mr.  Baker  men- 
ttied,  and  which  was  now,  he  hoped,  eenerally  well  known,  that  children  who 
sre  employed  half-time  both  worked  ana  learnt  better  than  children  who  worked 
I  their  time,  or  who  went  to  school  the  full  time.      Such  facts  showed  to 
dividuals  a  direction  in  which  practical  remedies  might  be  applied.    Then  came 
.e  important  question,  what  could  the  Legislature  do  r  ought  it  to  do  sometliing 
•  nothing  ?     One  or  two  gentlemen  had  stated  the  opinion  that  the  Legislature 
lould  pass  an  Act  of  Parhament  absolutely  and  positively  forbidding  in  every 
ae  the  employment  of  young  married  women  in  factories.     Now,  he  at  once  saia 
at  he  thought  that  would  be  undue  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature. 
e  thought  it  was  of  most  vital  importance  to  lay  down  a  principle  wim  regard 
legislative  interference.   He  would  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  asking  the  Legislature 
'  interfere  when  children  were  sufiFering  from  the  neglect  of  their  parents,  but 
totally  different  class  of  considerations  came  in  when  they  asked  the  Legislature 
I  interfere  in  regard  to  grown  up  men  and  women  who  were  able  to  protect 
lemselves.    With  regard  to  legislative  interference  affecting  children,  he  tuought 
ley  could  fairly  go  upon  this  principle,  that  the  Legislature  should  say  that  no 
lild,  whether  employed  in  a  factory  or  a  workshop  or  in  agriculture  under  the 
^  of  thirteen  shoula  bepermitted  to  continue  working  unless  he  was  at  school  bo 
Any  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Wright  seemed  to  be  misunderstood  in  regard  to  what  he  said 
mceming  the  failure  in  an  educational  sense  of  tbe  Factory  Acts.    He  thought  what 
[r.  Wright  wished  to  convey  was  that  the  educational  clauses  of  those  Acts  would 
3t  alone  educate  the  children  of  the  country.    He  had  further  stated  that  at  the 
jne  time  that  there  were  230  half-time  children  at  school  in  Birmingham  they 
id  almost  countless  thousands  of  children  who  were  not  at  school  at  all.    Then, 
that  were  the  case,  he  congratulated  Mr.  Wright  upon  arriving  at  the  con- 
usion  which   he   had  long  since  come  to,   that  they  should    carry  legislative 
iterference  somewhat  further,  and  that  they  should  have  a  really  compulsory 
nrtem  of  education.    That  was,  he  thought,  the  inevitable  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
■om  his  remarks.    Now,  with  regard  to  whether  the  Legislature  ought  to  do 
lything  in  forbidding  the  employment  of  women  in  factories,  he  would  particu- 
fly  caution  the  Section  and  the  public  against  doing  an  injustice  to  women.     He 
xsognised  danger  in  the  remark  of  one  shaker,  who  said  that  the  employment  of 
omen  ought  to  be  restricted,  because  the  labour  of  women  caused  a  surplus  in 
le  labour  market.    If  the  feeling  should  become  general — and  he  knew  many 
dople  sympathised  with  it — and  if  legislative  interference  should  be  based  on 
lat  grouna,  they  did  a  gross  injustice  to  women.    A  woman  had  as  clear  and  as 
ndisputed  a  right  as  any  man  had  to  turn  her  faculties — ^whether  her  mental  or 
er  physical  powers — to  the  best  advantage  she  could,  and  this  applied  not  only  to 
le  employment  of  women  in  factories,  but  even  to  the  employment  of  women  in 
rery  trade  and  in  every  profession.     He  would  not  say  more  on  this  point  than 
!iat  he  would  go  to  great  lengths  in  asking  the  Legislature  to  interfere  to  protect 
bildren,  because  if  children  were  neglected  by  their  parents,  the  State  tlien 
eoame  their  natural  and  their  proper  protector,  but  he  would  hesitate  greatly 
wforo  he  consented  to  legislate  in  a  way  which  would  interfere  with  the  employ- 
nent  of  crown  up  men  or  grown  up  women.      He  could  not  see  why  in  tne 
latttre  of  the  caae  there  should  be  any  necessary  evils  result  from  women  h«\^% 
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employed  in  faoiories.  If  it  should  be  found  that  women  who  were  emplojed  ifl 
faotones  became  bad  wiTes  and  bad  mothers,  then  the  evil  in  time  wouJd  core 
itself,  for  a  girl  would  find  that  it  was  disadvantageous  to  her  to  enter  a  tacborj, 
and  she  would  rather  go  into  domestic  serrioe.  With  regard  to  there  betn£ 
necessary  eyils  associated  with  the  employment  of  women,  he  fullj  oorroborated 
what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Holland.  He  knew  well  the  population  of  Comwallt 
amongst  whom  it  was  the  uniTersal  practice  for  the  girls  to  be  employed  in  oofc- 
door  work  connected  with  the  mines  on  the  surface.  Yet  it  was  well  known  that 
amongst  no  dass  of  females  was  there  a  higher  tone  of  morality  than  amonfst 
jUiem.  Vice  and  illegitimacy  were  things  which  were  quite  unknown,  and  uie 
moral  sense  of  these  women  was  such  that,  rarely  eyer,  except  in  case  of  death  or  of 
their  husbands  suffering  from  illness,  did  they  work  at  the  mines  after  they  were 
married.  All  this  had  not  been  brought  about  by  legislatiye  interference,  but  he 
belieyed  they  might  trace  it  to  that  great  religious  and  educational  movement,  which 
spread  oyer  Cornwall  years  ago,  when  W€»le^  went  down  there  on  his  extraor- 
dinary missionary  career.  He  belieyed  that  if  the  women  of  this  country  were 
better  educated  many  of  the  eyils  which  had  been  commented  on  to-day  would 
solve  themselves  without  any  legislative  interference,  for  if  in  early  youth  they 
developed  their  mental  faculties,  they  would  so  raise  their  taste  that  they  would 
not  seek  to  work  under  conditions  which  would  at  all  interfere  with  any  morality 
of  the  decencies  of  life. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr.  John  Noblb  read  a  paper  on  ^'The  Removal  of  Fiscal  Impedi- 
ments to  Commerce."  After  referring  to  a  resolution  passed  on  the 
subject  at  Dublin  last  year,  and  to  the  severe  panic  of  1866,  and  the 
consequent  depression  of  trade,  he  said  the  question  which  a  prudent 
individual,  whose  income  was  insufficient  for  his  expenditure,  con- 
sidered was,  whether  retrenchment  could  be  effected  in  his  expen- 
diture, and  how  he  could  increase  bis  income.  So  the  nation  ought  to 
consider  whether  the  whole  of  our  present  expenditure  was  necessary. 
Thej  were  sound  maxims,  that  all  taxes  should  be  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  paid  them,  and  that  every  portion  of  the  com- 
munity should  contribute  towards  the  expense  of  its  own  defence. 
He  considered  that  both  these  conditions  were  violated  by  our  present 
colonial  system,  which  was  not  only  unjust  towards  British  rate- 
payers, but  insufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  colonies.  Referring 
to  the  cost  of  the  army  and  navy,  he  showed  our  colonial  naval  and 
military  expenditure  was  at  least  six  millions  a  year.  Was  there 
any  reason  why  Englishmen  abroad,  as  well  as  Englishmen  at  home, 
should  not  pay  for  their  own  defence;  or  why  we  should  be  burthened 
with  the  colonial  armaments,  while  India  defrayed  the  cost  of  its 
army  and  navy  ?  There  was  no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  national  resources  was  expended  in  a  wasteful  and  extravagant 
manner.  Lord  Stanley  had  admitted  that,  if  we  so  willed,  we  might 
be  governed  for  sixty  millions  a  year.  There  ought  to  be  a  complete 
revision  of  our  colonial  system,  and  of  our  naval  and  military  and 
civil  administration,  which  be  believed  would  relieve  this  country 
from  burthens  which  it  was  not  bound  to  bear,-and  secure  a  remissum 
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of  at  least  ten  millions  of  taxation,  which  pressed  heavily  on  trade^ 
manufactures,  and  employment.  He  then  referred  to  the  papers 
recently  issued  by  the  Financial  Reform  Union,  advooating  a  reduc* 
tion  of  ten  millions  from  the  national  expenditure,  and  applying  the 
surplus  to  repeal  of  the  duties  on  sugar  and  allied  articles  (£5,821,4 19); 
tea,  coffee,  &c.  (£3,194,023)  ;  and  other  articles,  making  a  total 
reduction  of  £10,385,667.  The  effect  of  this  measure  would  be  to 
make  this  country  a  free  port,  with  the  exception  of  three  principal 
articles — tobacco,  wine,  and  spirits.  Reasons  were  given  by  the 
author  for  the  abolition  of  the  above  duties,  and  he  then  defended 
himself  from  any  charge  of  having  transgressed  the  line  which 
divides  social  from  purely  political  topics.  He  contended  that  real 
as  well  as  personal  property  ought  to  pay  probate  duty,  and  reviewed 
the  effect  of  the  excise  duties  which  are  now  retained.  He  held 
that  owners  of  real  property  were  specially  interested  in  the  reduction 
of  taxation,  as,  from  the  increasing  value  of  their  property,  they 
became  every  year  more  and  more  charged  with  property  tax.  He 
objected  strongly  to  the  income  tax,  which  was  a  charge  on  enter- 
prise and  success  in  business. 

Mr.  C.  E.  MACQ^EE^r,  Secretary  to  the  Financial  Reform  Associa- 
tion, Liverpool,  read  a  paper  on  "Taxation,  Trade,  and  Expenditure."* 
He  pointed  out  the  many  and  great  advantages  of  direct  over  indirect 
taxation,  such  as  economy  of  expenditure,  freedom  from  interference 
with  trade,  and  its  tendency  to  make  the  people  vigilant  over  expen- 
diture by  letting  them  know  exactly  what  they  paid.  He  then  showed 
the  manifold  evils  with  which  indirect  taxes  were  attended,  charging 
them  with  being  answerable  for  pauperism,  waut  of  work,  slack 
trade,  and  many  other  of  the  evils  with  which  society  is  beset.  He 
gave  a  list,  with  explanatory  observations,  of  all  the  indirect  taxes 
now  levied,  in  which  list,  he  said,  were  exhibited  the  impediments 
which  a  nation  of  free  traders  still  offered,  not  only  to  freedom  of 
trade,  but  to  the  comfort  and  sustenance  of  the  people.  The  Turks 
and  Chinese  imposed  no  higher  duties  than  five  per  cent,  on  the  imports 
of  articles  constituting  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  while 
ours,  with  the  exception  of  corn,  ranged  from  18}  up  to  40,  316,  and 
594  per  cent.  Such  a  system  of  taxation  must  reduce  our  imports, 
and  be  productive  of  numerous  injurious  consequences.  He  advo- 
cated the  entire  substitution  of  direct  for  indirect  taxation,  and  the 
establishment  of  perfect  freedom  of  trade.  From  the  813  millions 
of  national  revenue  it  would  be  easy  to  raise  the  sixty  millions 
which  Lord  Stanley  had  stated  to  be  sufficient  for  all  necessary 
purposes  of  government,  and  this  would  be  ten  millions  in  excess  of 
what  was  spent  before  the  Crimean  war.  This  would  render  us 
free  from  all  fiscal  impediments  either  to  trade,  locomotion,  or  the 
sustenance  of  the  people.  If  the  country  was  not  prepared  for  so 
thorough  a  change,  he  suggested  that  taxable  articles  of  customs 

♦  See  TransactUms,  1858,  p.  672;   1862,  p.  817;   1863,  p.  863;   1864,  p.  635; 
1866,  p.  649. 
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and  excise  should  bo  reduced  to  six — namely,  roeali  spirits,  sugar, 
tea,  tobacco,  and  wine.  This  would  involve  the  repeal  of  £5,257,^18 
of  taxation.  He  concluded  with  saying  that  the  resolution  of  tbe 
Association  at  Bradford,  in  1859,  had  much  to  do  with  the  fiscal 
reforms  of  I860,  and  if  the  least  of  the  propositions  now  advanced  were 
adopted,  the  Association  might  be  further  instrumental  in  conferring 
blessings  not  only  on  the  people  of  these  kingdoms,  but  on  mankind 
generally,  wherever  commerce  exists  and  labour  lacks  employment. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooke  Taylor  read  a  paper  on  the  question,  "  Should 
immaterial  Products  be  classed  as  Wealth  ?  "  Ho  apologised  for  the 
elementary  nature  of  the  question  ;  but  said  a  consideration  of  it  had 
led  him  to  some  conclusions  different  from  those  commonly  entertained. 
He  defined  wealth  as  an  exchangeable  value,  and  immaterial  products 
as  the  natural  or  acquired  powers  of  body  and  mind.  Were  these 
convertible  terms  1  He  gave  numerous  illustrations,  with  the  view  of 
showing  that  they  were — pointing  out  that  whatever  a  man  could  do, 
which  others  could  not,  and  earn  money  by  it,  constituted  a  kind  of 
wealth.  In  this  application,  he  mentioned  the  performances  of  an 
acrobat,  the  singing  of  a  vocalist,  &c. 

Mr.  James  EouEaxs  read  a-  paper  on  **  Panics,  and  their 
Causes."  *  The  first  part  of  his  paper  was  devoted  to  a  descriptioa 
of  the  manner  in  which  tho  use  of  gold  as  a  currency  operates  on  the 
creation  of  panics.  Ho  then  reviewed  tho  **  banking  system."  He 
estimated  that  there  were  £768,000,000  in  England  on  deposit  in 
banks  and  elsewhere  reclaimablo  in  cash,  and  as  there  wero  onlj 
£80,000,000  of  gold  in  tho  country,  actual  payment  was  simplj 
impossible.  This  showed  how  much  depended  on  good  faith,  and 
how  easily  a  destructive  panic  might  be  occasioned. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Partridge  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Currency  or  Bank 
Chai'ter  Act." 

Mr.  Thomas  Brxggs  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Development  of  the 
Dormant  Resources  of  the  British  Possessions."  Our  neglect  of 
the  water  power  and  of  tho  tanks  and  wells  of  India  was  a  flagrant 
instance  of  insensibility  and  waste.  The  Government  policy  with 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  waste  lands  in  India  was  mischievous. 
With  regard  to  our  colonies,  ho  said  our  policy  from  the  beginoiog 
had  been  one  vast  system  of  wrong,  and  chaos  was  the  result.  la 
these,  as  in  India,  the  spirit  of  trades  unionism  and  monopoly  had 
been  allowed  to  ramify  throughout  the  whole  body  politic,  which 
tended  to  stunt  their  growth,  and  make  them  puny,  ricketty  children 
for  all  time  to  come.  This,  again,  was  a  problem  connected  with  the 
land  policy.  Take  as  an  illustration:  1.  The  waste  land  policy  of 
the  United  States.  2.  Tbe  waste  land  policy  of  the  British  colonies, 
1.  In  the  United  States  all  new  erections  wero  ordered  to  be  surveyed 
and  marked  out  in  blocks  of  640  acres,  subdivided  down  to  40«aGre 

*  See  Jhtnsactionsy  1867,  p.  647. 
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blocks,  the    odd  40   acres   to  belong  to   religious  or  educational 
institutions.     All  town  allotments  were  offered,  according  to  Act, 
nt  1^  dollar  per  acre.     All  other  allotments  or  blocks   fell   under 
>vhat  was  termed  the  Homestead  Law,  viz.,  selection  on  the  principle 
of  first  come  first  served.     Every  family  settling  down  was  entitled 
by  law  to  four  of  the  40-acro  blocks,  or  160  acres,  as  a  free  grant, 
on  the  sole  condition  that  they  cleared  and  cultivated  10  per  cent,  in 
five  years.     2.  Now,-  contrast  the  above  with  what  was  until  very 
lately    the  Waste  Land    Laws    of   our   colonies,    viz.,  a   uniform 
price   according    to    Act,    of   £1  sterling    per    acre.      Could   any 
thinking  man   wonder  that   the  United  States  were  attracting  all 
our  best  operatives,   especially  those  with  capital  and  enterprise? 
Could  it  be  wondered  at  that  even  three-fourths  of  those  who  went 
to    settle    down    in   Canada  should   drift   away,   as    it   were,   by 
natural  process  into  the   United  States?      Could   it   bo   wondered 
at  that  the  mother  country  was  obliged  to  tax  herself  to  the  tune 
of   £5,000,000  a  year  for  the  protection    of  her  colonics  (about 
£1  per  head  of  their  population),  whilst  ship  after  ship,  laden  with 
our  best  men,  were  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  to  build 
their  cities,  cultivate  their  waste  lands,  make  their  railways,  roads, 
&c.,  &c.  ?     Could  it  be  wondered  at  that  we  should  have  Ireland  in  a 
state  of  chronic  discontent  and  rebellion,  when  her  people  could  point  to 
the  Homestead  Law  of  the  United  Slates,  and  say,  ^*  There  is  a  home, 
a  perpetual  field  for  employment  for  our  children^  which  Great  Britain 
cannot,  or  will  not,  provide,  either  on  her  own  shores  or  those  of  her 
colonies  I"    It  might  reasonably  be  asked,  why  cavil  about  where 
the  emigrants  go,  so  long  as  they  are  well  provided  for  when  they 
reach  their  destination  ;  and  so  long  as  the  United  States  are  friendly 
towards  us,  and  peaceably  inclined?     liis  answer  to  that  was,  first, 
that  the  United  States  were  not  at  peace  with  us  even  now,  and  never 
would  be  at  peace  with  us,  or  any  other  nation,  so  long  as  they 
maintained  a  system  of  protective  tarifis,  or  import  and  excise  duties. 
And  on  this  point  the  same  might  be  said  of  our  colonies.     Not  that 
they  were  at  actual  physical  war,  but  that  the  system  of   taxation 
"vvhich  they  and  we  upheld  bore  within  it  the  germs  of  war,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  break  out  in  cither  civil  commotion  or  foreign 
iwar.     Second,  because   the   Government  of  the  United   States,  in 
recognising  the  value  of  labour  in  the  aggregate,  had  admitted  in  so 
many  words  that  every  labourer  who  came  from  Europe,  and  settled 
"with  them,  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  States  £1,000  each.     Now,  con- 
sideling  that  the  United  States  got  from  us  600,000  labourers  during 
the  four  years'  civil  war,  it  followed  that  they  abstracted  an  amount 
of  wealth  from  this  country  and  her  colonies  which  was  equal  to 
£60,000,000.  This  calculation  was  based  upon  the  principle  that  if  a 
inan  won't  work  neither  shall  he  eat.  This  calculation  was  based  upon 
the  principle  that,  in  the  aggregate,  in  all  well-directed  efforts,  they 
produced  by  their  work  thrice  as  much  wealth,  at  least,  as  they  consumed, 
taking  the  average.    In  England  Dr.  Farr  calculated  that  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  was  only  worth  £200  to  the  State  on  the  same  principle; 
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and  whj  was  ibis  dif^aragement  of  tbe  British  labourer  at  borne,  seeing 
that  he  was  worth  £1,000  to  the  United  States  t  Simply  becaase,  firsti 
we  had  the  alienation  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  colonies  and  foreign 
possessions  based  upon  mouopolji  which  impeded  their  development; 
second,  because  we  had  not  free  trade  in  labour ;  and,  thirdlji 
because  we  had  not  entire  free  trade  in  the  produce  of  tbe  soil. 

Mr.  J.  C.  TiLDKSLET  (Willenball)  read  a  paper  on  the  **  Industrial 
Progress  of  the  Black  Country."  Having  traced  the  history  of 
mining  in  South  Scaffordshire  &om  remote  times  until  tbe  invention 
of  the  steam  engine  by  James  Watt,  Mr.  Tildesley  proceeded  :  At 
the  dawn  of  the  present  century  the  number  of  collieries  in  the  dis* 
trict  was  160,  and  the  average  yield  of  coal  500,000  tons  per  annum. 
In  1815  the  collieries  had  increased  to  200,  and  the  annual  yield 
to  800,000  tons.  At  present  there  are  540  collieries,  yielding  annually 
10,206,000  tons,  and  employing  26,620  persons.  This  enormous 
supply  is,  liowever,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  collieries,  lower 
than  that  of  other  English  coal  fields,  owing  partly  to  the  intermixture 
of  ironstone  in  the  coal  beds  of  South  Staffordshire,  .worked  by  the 
same  shaAs;  and  partly  to  the  great  number  of  small  collieries, 
locally  known  as  "Jackey  Pits,"  worked  on  the  old-fashioned 
whimsey  principle.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Hull  that  the  ungotten 
coal  in  this  district  exceeds  950  million  tons,  which,  at  the  present 
state  of  working,  will  require  200  years  to  consume.  The  iron  trade 
of  South  Staffordshire,  from  its  confnnencement,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  when  blast  furnaces  were  invented,  through  its  succes- 
sive changes  under  the  enterprise  of  Lord  Dudley,  Abraham  Darby, 
Cort,  and  Foley,  was  next  reviewed.  In  the  year  1796  there  were 
only  fourteen  blast  furnaces  in  the  district.  In  1806  the  number 
had  increased  to  forty-two,  and  in  1829  to  123.  There  are  now  167 
furnaces,  of  which  only  eighty  are  in  operation.  The  present 
production  of  pig-iron  in  this  district  is  10,000  tons  weekly, 
of  which  about  one-half  is  made  from  native  ores.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  production  of  finished  iron  that  South  Staffordshire 
excels.  There  are  in  the  district  102  forges,  containing  2,100 
puddling  furnaces,  and  producing  annually  855,000  tons  of  finished 
iron.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Black  Country  contributes  half 
the  entire  production  of  finished  iron  in  Great  Britain.  The 
district  has,  however,  recently  lost  ground  in  the  race  of  competition, 
the  modem  and  improved  scientific  arrangement  of  the  works  in 
the  Cleveland  district  and  in  Belgium  having  placed  the  South 
Staffordshire  ironmasters,  with  their  old-fashioned  works  and 
appliances,  at  some  disadvantage.  South  Staffordshire  will  do  well 
to  confine  its  energies  more  to  the  quality  than  to  tbe  quantity 
or  cheapness  of  its  finished  iron.  There  are  in  the  aggregate 
20,000  persons  employed  in  the  iron  trade  of  the  Black  Country, 
the  number  being  more  than  doubled  since  a.d.  1800 ;  but  there 
has  been  no  increase  during  the  past  ten  years.  In  the  bard- 
ware    produce    of  the    district   is    exemplified    to    a  remarkable 
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degree    the  principle   of  the  "  location  of  trade.'*      Every  town 
and    village    has    its    own    particular    department    of  smallwarci 
with  which  its   neighbour   town,   though  haplj   divided    only   by 
a  scoria-mound  and  a  couple  of  '*  swags,"   does  not    presume  to 
interfere.     In  Elizabeth's  time  the  district  could  boast  of  craftsmen  of 
considerable  skill — worthy  descendants  of  Tubal  Cain,  ^'  the  inspired 
artificer  in  brass  and  iron."     Some  of  the  earlier  crafls  are  now 
obsolete.     Sword-hilts  and  chains,  curiously  carved,  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  Andrew  Ferrara,  were  made  two  centuries  a^o 
at  Wolverhampton.     Silver  buckles  were  made  at  Walsall  until  the 
invasion  of  "Wellingtons  and  Bluchers'*  revolutionised  the  livery 
of  the  country  squires.     Other  branches,  like  the  pottery  trade  of 
Wednesbury,  have  been  transferred  to  other  districts.     The  produc- 
tion of  locks  and  keys  at  Wolverhampton  and  Willenhall  has  in- 
creased fourfold    since  the  commencement  of   the   centurv.     The 
present  weekly  production  of  these  articles  exceeds  400,000,  and 
the   number  of  work-people   is   o,000.      Chain-cable  and  anchor 
making  around  Dudley  commenced  in  the  year  1824.     Over  60,000 
tons  of  chains,  and  5,000  tons  of  anchors,  are  annually  produced  by 
4,500  work-people.      Saddlery  and  harness  making   has  been   the 
staple  crafk  of   Walsall  from  time  immemorial.      The  rate  of  pro- 
duction has  doubled  since  1849.     The  aggregate  number  of  work- 
people, of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  females,  is  4,200.     Japanned 
and  tin-ware  making  in  Wolverhampton  and  Bilston  employs  2,000 
work-people,  the  number  having  increased  by  one-third  during  the 
last  twenty  years.     Wrought-nail  making  in  East  Worcestershire  is, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  machine-made  nails,  a  doomed  and 
decaying  industry.     In  1830  the  crafl  employed  not  less  than  50,000 
work-people.     Now  there  are  only  20,000,  and  the  number  is  fast 
decreasing.     Glass  making  is  an  important  branch  of  local  industry. 
There  are  three  large  plate-glass  factories — two  at  Smcthwick,  and 
one  at  Stourbridge.     The  reduction  of  the  duty  in  1845  increased  the 
production  of  glass-plate  in  England  from  7,000ft.  to  140,000ft.  per 
week,  a  progress  in  which  the  Black  Country  has  largely  partici- 
pated.    The  annual  production  of  plate,  sheet,  and  crown  glass  in 
this  district  is  17,000  tons,  and  the  number  of  work-people  employed 
2,500.  There  are  also  13  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stourbridge 
for  the  manufacture  of  flint  and  bottle  glass,  employing  1,500  work- 
people.     The  production  of  iron-foundry  boiler-plates,   edge-tools, 
galvanised  iron  tubes,  railway  and  engineering  work  has  increased 
during  the  last  twen^  years  at  rates  varying  from  50  to  70  per 
cent.     The  total  number  of  work-people  engaged  in  the  fabrication 
of  hardware  in  the  Black  Country  is  estimated  at  80,000,  being  an 
increase  of  30,000  since  the   Great  Exhibition  of  1851.     Foreign 
competition  is  severe.     America  excels  by  an  extensive  application 
of  machinery ;  Germany,  by  the  cheapness  of  labour.    In  facilities 
of  production  the  Black  Country  is  making  little  progress.     The 
recent  cuckoo-cry  about  **  technical  education  "  was,  so  far  as  the 
art  workmen  of  this  district  were  ^ncerned,  a  &lse  alarm.    In  the 
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moro  intriciite  departments  of  hardware  the  Black  Country  work- 
people are  able,  for  ingenuity  and  chasteness  of  design  and  execution, 
to  hold  their  own  against  all  comers.  It  is  only  when  a  profusion  of 
gaud  and  glitter  is  required  for  the  palaces  of  imperialism  that  they 
can  be  at  all  outvied  by  French  and  German  workmen.  Our  local 
ai'tisans  chiefly  require  their  effoi'ts  to  be  supplemented  by  mechanical 
appliances,  to  reduce  the  mere  drudgery  of  their  toil,  and  leare  them 
freer  to  exert  their  ingenuity  in  the  higher  and  more  inventire 
branches  of  handicraft. — Mr.  Tildesley,  after  referring  to  the 
improved  social  condition  of  the  work-people,  concluded  his  paper 
by  severely  condemning  the  injustice  of  the  Factory  Acts  in  their 
present  partial  application  to  this  district. 

.  The  Rev.  B.  B.  Feast  (Leamington),  read  a  paper  on  '^  What 
is  the  Cause  of  the  rapid  Increase  of  Population  in  this  Country 
during  the  last  Century  ;  and  is  that  consistent  with  real  Prosperity  f  '* 
He  said,  the  application  of  Malthus*s  principle,  that  the  amount  of 
the  human  race  was  regulated  by  the  amount  of  food  procurable 
for  support,  to  account  for  the  rapid  increase  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  England,  would  not  bear  the  test  of  examination^ 
as  it  assumed  the  rapid  increase  of  development  to  be  identical  in 
the  two  countries.  Facts  and  analogy  were  entirely  opposed  to  the 
application  of  that  law,  for  it  was  found  universally  that  just  in 
proportion  as  the  necessary  elements  of  healthy  life  were  withdrawn, 
and  false  stimulants  used,  so  was  the  procreative  impulse.  This 
was  true  in  regard  to  plants  and  animals.  So  long  as  true  nourish- 
ment, with  no  sense  of  crowding,  was  given,  the  development  would 
be  of  individual  strength  and  durability,  with  only  a  slight  tendency 
to  throw  out  offspring ;  but  the  moment  when  a  want  of  nourishment 
was  felt,  or  with  nourishment  a  sense  of  crowding,  a  sentiment  to 
produce  seed  and  offspring  acted  in  exact  proportion  to  the  exigency 
of  the  situation.  In  other  words,  the  more  the  existence  of  the 
plant  or  animal  was  threatened,  the  more  impetuous  was  the  impulse 
to  throw  off  seed  and  young.  If  this  principle  were  applied,  it 
would  at  once  discover  the  secret  springs  at  work  in  our  dense 
masses  of  population,  whence  indisputably  sprang  the  rapid  increase  ; 
and  upoci  close  examination  it  would  be  found  that  the  increase 
was  not,  as  generally  stated,  in  proportion  to  the  comforts  and 
favourable  circumstances  of  a  population,  but  in  inverse  ratio  to 
them.  The  structure  of  society  was  entirely  changed  under  a  rapid 
and  forced  increase.  The  roost  careful  observation  and  statistics 
showed  that  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  children 
under  sixteen  did  not  exceed  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population,  whilst  the  average  expectation  of  life  was  not 
less  than  fifty  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  structure  of  society 
under  existing  circumstances  showed  the  proportion*  of  children 
under  sixteen  to  be  fifty  per  cent.,  whilst  the  average  expectatioa 
of  life  was  reduced  to  less  than  thirty  years,  half  the  children  bom 
in  our  large  mass  centres  dying  in  earliest  infancy.    Under  these 
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Circumstances  the  population  doubled  in  periods  varying  from 
iwenty-five  to  forty  years.  These  were  matters  for  grave  considera- 
tion, for  it  was  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  enormous  and  rapid 
increase  was  confined  to  the  very  lowest  strata  of  society,  whoso 
prolificness  was  in  exact  proportion  to  their  misery.  It  was  difficult 
to  suggest  a  remedy  for  so  wide-spread  an  evil;  but  it  must  be 
evident  that,  unless  steps  were  speedily  taken  by  our  Govern- 
ment instituting  a  survey  of  every  town,  and  razing  to  the  ground 
every  building  and  range  of  buildings  erected  in  defiance  or  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  health,  opening  clear  thoroughfares,  and  appointing 
for  every  district  Government  surveyors,  to  whom  every  plan  and 
specification  of  proposed  new  buildings  must  bo  submitted,  and 
passing  a  clearly  defined  code  of  sanitary  regulations  for  the  public, 
under  severe  penalties,  the  country  must  inevitably  drift  into 
bewildering  chaos  and  utter  ruin. 

Mr.  R.  Arthur  Arnold,  late  Government  inspector  of  public 
works,  read  his  essay  ^^On  the  Employment  of  Workmen  in  Casual 
I)istress,"  for  which  Mr.  Lloyd's  prize  of  £25  had  been  awarded.  In 
a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  plans  which  have  or  might  have  been 
adopted  for  the  employment  of  operatives  and  workmen  in  periods  of 
temporary  distress,  Mr.  Arnold  narrowed  the  subject  so  far  as  to 
make  it  plain,  1st,  that  in  seasons  of  temporary  distress  it  is  un- 
advisable  to  promote  emigration ;  2nd,  that  the  production  of  salisable 
commodities  cannot  be  undertaken  ;  3rd,  that  in  any  employment  of 
persons  so  accidentally  reduced  to  indigence,  it  is  absolut^y  neces- 
sary to  provide  such  labour  as  that  at  which  they  can  earn  wages 
sufficient  for  their  maintenance ;  4th,  that  no  moro  than  the  proper 
value  of  then:  labour  should  be  given  in  payment  for  the  execution  of 
such  work;  and  5th,  that  the  labour  of  indigent  persons  during 
periods  of  temporary  distress,  employed  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
or  any  other  local  and  corporate  authority,  must  be  confined  to  works 
which  will  come  under  the  denomination  of  '<  public  utility,"  or 
^'  sanitary  improvement."  His  proposal  was,  that  a  Public  Works 
Act  should  be  passed,  applicable  to  the  United  Kingdom,  limiting  to 
£2,000,000  the  annual  sum  which  the  Treasury  should  be  empowered 
to  pay  to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act ;  the  special  consent  of  Parliament  being  obtained  if  any 
further  sum  was  required  in  any  one  year.  A  minister  of  publio 
works  should  be  responsible  for  the  reorganized  business  of  the 
existing  Public  Works  Loan  Commission ;  but  so  long  as  that 
remained  without  a  chief  directly  subject  to  Parliamentary  control, 
the  advances  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  should  be  made  by  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  upon  orders  bearing  the  seal  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  and  the  signature  of  the  President  of  that 
Board  for  the  time  being.  Loans  should  be  made  to  any  local 
board  acting  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1858 — to  any 
local  authorities  invested  with  powers  of  town  government  and 
rating  under  any  local  Acty  by  whatever  name  such  local  authoriqr 
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maj  be  called — to  any  Commissioners  or  bodj  of  persons,  or  any 
other  authority  having  power  to  levy  rates  for  general  or  special 
purposes — ^and  to  any  guardians  of  the  poor  who  have  authority  to 
borrow.     No  previous  limitation  of  borrowing  powers  by  any  Local 
Act  should  affect  the  claim  of  any  local  autliority  to  borrow  under  the 
Public  Works  Act  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  rateable  value  of  the 
property  assessable  within  the  district,  or  parish,  or  place  in  respect 
of  which   the  loan   is  applied   for.     Any  local  authority  having 
borrowed  to  this  full  amount  might  again  mortgage  their  rates  and 
obtain  a  further  loan,  an  equal  amount  of  the  original  loan  being 
already  repaid.     The  cost  to  the  Grovemment  of  the  money  advanced 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Works  (Manufacturing  Districts) 
Act,  1863,  was  3^  per  cent.,  the  rate  of  interest  charged  upon  the 
advances  being  3}  per  cent,  per  annum.     If  this  advantage  of  ^  per 
cent,  could  be  maintained  it  should  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  inspec- 
tion, and  the  surplus,  in  reduction  of  the  costs  of  the  mortgage 
deeds,  so  that,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  charge  of  3^  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  interest  should  represent  the  total  expense  to  the  local 
authorities.    The  repayment  of  the  loans  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Works  (Manufacturing  Districts)  Act,  1863,  was  by  thirty 
equal  instalments  of  principal,  the  usually  diminishing  interest  being 
added.     A  better  plan  would  be  to  calculate  principal  and  interest 
together,  in  which  case  the  annual  payment  for  thirty  years  of  about 
5  per  cent,  upon  the  total  amount  of  the  loan  would  pay  off  both 
principal  and  interest,  with  the  advantage  to  the  local  authorities  of 
paying  an  equal  sum  every  year.    The  security  for  the  loans  would 
be  upon  mortgage  of  the  rates  of  the  city,  borough,  district,  parish  or 
township  in  respect  of  which  the  loan  was  applied  for,  including  any 
properly  of  which  the  local  authority  was  possessed  in  that  locality. 
It  would  be  requisite  that  the  works  proposed  to  be  undertaken  should 
be  of  public  utility  or  sanitary  improvement,  and  the  expediency  of 
granting  loans  would  be  determined  by  the  department  charged  with 
the  administration   of  the   Act,  the  minister  at  the  head  of  such 
department  being  responsible  for  the  loans,  the  grant  of  which  would 
in  every  case  bear  his   signature  as  authority   for  the  advance  of 
money.     The  loans  must  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  actual  works 
in  respect  of  which  such  sanction  is  given.     The  money  would  be 
advanced  in  such   instalments  as  the  department  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  Act  thought  proper  to  sanction,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  any  instalment  might  be  postponed  or  withheld  on  notice 
being  given  by  the  department  to  the  local  authority,  that  the  works 
were  not  being  proceeded  with  in  conformity  with  the  plan  proposed. 
But  the  department  should  have  power  to  sanction  alteration  of  plans 
on  the    advice  of  their  inspectors,  at  the  same  time   having    no 
responsibility  in  respect  to  the  design  and  execution  of  the  works, 
which,  together  with  their  superintendence,  would  be  entirely  com- 
mitted to  the  local  authorities   and   their  officers.     The  minister 
presiding  over  the  department  should  have  power  to  appoint  one  or 
more  Inspectors  of  Public  Works^  whose  duty  would  be  to  examine 
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the  plans,  specificationfl  and  estimates,  submitted  with  each  application 
for  a  loan,  and  to  report  upon  these  to  the  department ;  the  inspectors 
having  full  power  and  authority,  at  all  reasonable  times,  to  enter 
upon  and  survtjy  the  works  or  the  site  of  the  works,  and  to  inspect  the 
accounts  of  any  loc^l  authority  engaged  in  the  execution  of  works,  or 
in  any  expenditure  of  a  loan  obtained  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
There  is  no  city,  or  town,  or  district  in  the  kingdom  in  which  there 
is  no  need  for  the  works  of  public  utility  and  sanitary  improvement. 
Many  are  wholly  without  sewers,  or  only  supplied  with  old  drains 
which  are  nothing  better  than  poisonous  cesspools;  many  have  no 
water  supply  but  from  polluted  wells  ;  many  draw  their  contaminated 
supply  from  the  brooks  full  of  sewage  and  other  impurities  ;  in 
many,  the  old  streets  are  badly  paved,  and  the  new,  or  by-streets,  are 
impassable  in  winter,  their  surfaces  covered  with  putrid  filth  thrown 
out  from  the  houses  ;  scarcely  a  river-bed  is  properly  and  periodically 
cleansed  of  the  accumulations  brought  by  storms,  which,  obstructed 
by  the  bridges  and  buildings  of  towns,  are  usually  deposited  in  their 
neighbourhood.  It  may  be  said  that  near  every  town  there  are 
Tindrained  lands  injuriously  affecting  the  health  of  the  population,  the 
fertility  of  which  would  be  greatly  increased  by  drainage.  Upon  the 
public  highways  there  are,  in  every  direction,  hills  which  might  be 
levelled  and  valleys  filled  up  with  great  benefit  to  the  public  con- 
venience and  reduction  from  the  cost  of  cartage.  In  order  to  bring 
the  Act  quickly  into  operation  upon  the  occurrence  of  sudden 
distress,  local  authorities  should  be  advised  to  prepare  and  keep  in 
readiness  plans  and  estimates  of  such  public  works  as  they  could 
undertake,  preferring  those  which  would  afford  most  employment 
for  unskilled  labour. 

The  Rev.  H.  Sollt  (of  London)  road  a  paper  on  **  The  Relation 
of  the  Social  and  Political  Movements  of  the  day  to  Working  Men's 
Clubs  and  Institutes."  After  alluding  to  the  increased  influence 
and  importance  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  economy  of  the 
nation,  as  evinced  by  their  being  the  larger  proportion  of  the  entire 
population  ;  by  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  paid  to  them  in  wages  ; 
by  the  number  of  trade,  friendly,  and  co-operative  societies ;  by  the 
number  and  serious  character  of  trade  disputes,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  questions  arising  out  of  them ;  by  the  frequent  want  of 
employment  for  these  classes ;  and  by  the  large  extension  of  political 
power  which  had  been  conceded  to  them  ;  the  writer  remarked  that 
it  was  indisputable  that  the  working  men  themselves  had  been  generally 
becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  the  discussion  of  all  these 
questions,  and  were  probably  at  the  present  time  more  generally  and 
thoroughly  roused  to  them  than  at  any  previous  period  of  their 
history.  After  bespeaking  an  earnest  and  fair  consideration  of 
questions  affecting  the  labouring  classes,  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
no  violent  means  would  ever  be  resorted  to  for  the  settlement  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  labouring  and  upper  classes.  The  aristocracy 
and  middle  classes  had  in  the  sixteenth  century  been  obliged  to 
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adjust  their  mutual  relations  by  some  very  sad  work  and  hard 
fighting,  and  in  1832  a  similar  state  of  things  had  been  avoided 
only  by  the  middle  and  working  classes  standing  shonlder  io 
shoulder,  and  mutually  helping  each  other.  But  if  a  crisis  were  to 
come,  in  which  the  aristocracy  and  the  middle  class  were  ranged  on 
one  side,  with  the  working  classes  massed  against  them  on  the  other, 
each  scowling  defiance  at  the  opposite  rank,  and  both  parties  feeling 
that  a  life  and  death  struggle  was  involved  in  the  points  in  dispute 
between  them,  the  consequences  both  in  the  struggle  and  in  the 
results  would  bo  very  terrible.  In  Dr.  Arnold's  "  History  of  the 
Later  Roman  Commonwealth''  occurred  a  passage  well  deserving 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  those  who  loved  the  English 
commonwealth,  and  who  would  save  it  from  the  calamities  which  had 
befallen  other  nations.  He  had  been  speaking  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  things  prevailing  after  the  disturbances  which  ended  in  the 
murder  of  the  Gracchi,  and  continued  thus — "  The  causes  of  this 
(viz.,  the  oppression,  discontent,  and  anarchy)  are  to  be  found 
in  the  want  of  a  graduated  scale  of  society,  and  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion.  The  different  parts  of  the  commonwealth  were  too 
distinct  and  too  dissimilar  to  blend  together ;  and  too  many  of  the 
intermediate  links  of  tho  chain  were  wanting.  And  there  being 
thus  nothing  to  answer  to  that  which  is  with  us  so  emphatically 
called  'the  public,'  public  opinion  could  scarcely  exist;  and  at  a 
distance  frqm  the  capital  it  had  no  means  of  making  itself  heard,  nor 
of  gaining  the  information  by  which  alone  it  can  itself  be  formed.** 
It  was  the  preservation  in  England  of  those  intermediate  links  fatally 
wanting  in  Rome,  and  the  peaceful  formation  of  a  healthy,  righteous 
public  opinion  by  friendly  knowledge  and  sympathy  between 
different  ranks,  for  which  he  was  now  pleading,  and  in  the  absence 
of  which  he  was  a  rash  man  who  could  look  to  the  future  without 
anxiety  or  even  alarm.  In  view  of  such  issues,  it  might  seem  absurd 
to  ask  their  consideration  to  such  simple  measures  as  he  now  pro- 
posed. But  precluded,  as  he  was,  from  dwelling  on  those  higher 
and  more  spiritual  infiuences  wherein  resided  the  mightiest  forces  for 
the  development  and  growing  civilization  of  man,  he  would  remind 
them  that  even  those  spiritual  principles  and  agencies  should  con- 
stantly work  through  social  and  political,  as  well  as  material  arrange- 
ments. The  working-men's  cjub  movement  had  been  originally  set 
on  foot  as  an  alternative  and  antagonistic  to  the  public-house,  and 
that  was  one  of  its  first  and  greatest,  as  well  as  most  obvious, 
advantages.  Some  of  the  promoters  of  these  clubs  entered  into  them 
more  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  and  he  had  always  felt  and 
urged  their  claims  as  a  development  of  an  auxiliary  to  the  efibrts 
that  had  been  made  by  means  of  mechanics'  institutes  for  the  general 
education  and  elevation  of  the  working  classes.  He  also  advocated 
the  use  of  working-men's  clubs  for  the  purpose  of  friendly  dtscassioa 
between  employers  and  employed  of  those  questions  which  were 
continually  coming  up  in  the  relations  between  capitalists  and 
labourers.      Such  questions  should  be  patiently  and  persistently 
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discussed  for  a  considerable  time,  aad  under  circumstances  which 
casual  meetings  for  debate  or  conference  would  not  furnish.  Bj  tho 
formation  of  a  working  men's  club  the  employer  might  be  invited 
as  the  guest  of  the  workman,  so  that  the  latter,  in  his  capacity  of 
entertainer,  would  be  sure  to  show  courtesy,  and  the  former  would 
refrain  from  treating  his  host  de  haut  en  has.  While  fully  admitUng 
the  respectable  nature  and  comparatively  unobjectionable  character 
of  some  public-houses,  he  must  contend  that  their  general  atmosphere 
was  not  favourable  either  to  the  formation  of  a  good  understanding 
between  different  ranks  of  society,  or  to  tho  general  advancement 
and  well-being  of  the  working  classes.  But  as  long  as  working  men 
could  not  invite  their  friends  to  their  own  homes,  nor  have  requisite 
social  intercourse,  recreation,  and  friendly  discussion  there,  so  long, 
at  least,  would  working  men's  clubs  be  essential  to  the  peaceable, 
righteous,  and  prosperous  development  of  English  civilization.  The 
novelty  of  the  movement  had  worn  off.  Many  serious  mistakes  had 
been  made,  which  might  naturally  bo  expected  in  a  new  enterprise. 
The  supposed  necessity  for  rigidly  excluding  all  intoxicating  drinks 
had  been  found  to  be  a  mistake,  though  the  clubs  would  be  incom- 
parably more  beneficial  were  that  seclusion  carried  out.  It  was 
evident  that  there  were  different  circumstances  requiring  different 
management  in  this  respect,  and  it  did  not  do  to  create  the  tempta- 
tion to  go  to  a  public-house  for  a  glass  of  beer,  which  could  bo  ha4 
at  the  club.  In  some  of  the  '*  exclusive  *'  clubs,  prejudice  had  been 
created  against  them,  and  they  were  regarded  as  mere  **  teetotal 
shops."  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  excellent  incumbent  of  St.  Matthias, 
Salford,  found,  when  he  entered  that  charge,  that  his  galleries  were 
empty,  and  the  parish  was,  in  parts,  a  very  rough  one.  He  established 
a  club,  one  of  the  first  founded,  made  it  as  pleasant  and  useful  as 
possible,  but  never  introduced  religious  matters  there.  In  about  a 
year's  time  he  found  that  the  prejudices  against  him  had  been  entirely 
removed,  and  the  galleries  of  his  church  were  well  filled.  The 
speaker  concluded  by  urging  that  the  working-men  must  have  help 
from  the  middle  and  upper  classes  for  first  establishing  these  clubs, 
and  for  supporting  them  until  they  had  some  sufficient  support  from 
the  working  classes  to  enable  them  to  stand  alone. 

The  Bev.  Micaiah  Hill  read  a  paper  '^  On  tho  Dwellings  of  tho 
Labouring  Poor  in  Birmingham."  He  said  they  were  better  than 
in  most  other  large  towns  and  cities.  There  were  no  inhabited 
cellars.  Nevertheless,  excluding  three  or  four  principal  streets, 
there  was  not  one  without  courts  on  the  right  and  left,  where  pure 
air  could  not  possibly  circulate ;  and  in  summer  (he  inhabitants  were 
seen  coming  to  the  main  street  to  catch  a  breath  of  air.  The  prac- 
tice of  taking  in  lodgers  led  to  overcrowding  rooms;  the  rooms  were 
very  small,  and  the  habits,  prejudices,  and  ignorance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants rendered  ventilation  impossible.  The  uncleanliness  of  the 
poor  was  due  rather  to  poverty  than  indifference.  Scrubbing- 
brushes,  towels,  and  soap  were  luxuries  which  the  poor  could  not 
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always  afford.  The  fact  that  sitting,  sleeping,  cooking,  waahing 
drying,  and  nursing  had  all  to  be  done  in  one  room  acconnted  for 
much  untidiness  and  much  mismanagement  and  unthrift  at  home^ 
and  for  habits  of  intemperance  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  soon 
followed  by.  the  withdrawal  of  the  children  from  school.  Should  the 
husband  be  taken  ill,  his  wages  ceased  with  his  labour.  Farnitnre, 
clothing,  even  bedding,  then  went  to  the  pawnshop.  Murmuring^ 
strife,  and  violence  followed.  The  house-agent  or  rent-collector 
then  came  with  the  bailiff  to  take  anything  that  remained,  and  the 
wretched  family,  stripped  of  everything,  might  soon  afterwards  be 
traced  to  a  low  part  of  the  town,  occupying  a  dilapidated  house, 
without  an  article  of  furniture — ^husband,  wife,  and  children  huddled 
together  in  a  little  straw  on  the  floor.  Refinement,  sensibility, 
modesty,  could  not  be  expected  to  flourish  in  that  atmosphere. 
The  wife,  perhaps,  sank  into  an  untimely  grave,  and  was 
succeeded  by  an  unmarried  person.  The  children  were  driven 
from  home  by  cruelty  to  lead  a  life  the  chief  events  of  which 
might  be  learned  at  the  workhouse,  the  police  court,  and  the 
gaol.  He  would  be  a  sanitary  enthusiast  who  should  affirm 
that  good  drainage  and  ventilation,  and  interior  structural 
arrangements  could  have  prevented  these  evils.  He  would  be  an 
educational  fanatic  who  should  maintain  that  compulsory  education 
would  render  such  a  career  impossible.  He  would  be  a  religious 
bigot  who  could  maintain  that  tracts  and  Bibles,  Bible- women, 
missionaries,  and  Scripture-readers  would  have  proved  an  antidote 
to  the  sanitary,  social,  and  moral  disadvantages  to  which  the  family 
were  exposed.  To  no  one  of  many  causes  could  the  downward 
career  be  traced  of  those  who  gravitated  towards  the  lowest  sub- 
stratum of  society  ;  and  yet  he  knew  little  of  human  nature,  and 
less  of  the  temptations  of  the  working  man,  who  could  hesitate  to 
attribute  the  physical  distress,  social  degradation,  and  moral  ruin 
of  multitudes  in  a  great  city  to  a  combination  of  the  influences 
described.  The  progress  of  improvement  in  the  town  was  letting  in 
light  and  air  to  quarters  which  had  been  hotbeds  of  disease  and 
crime;  but  the  classes  were  not  improved — they  were  merely 
displaced,  to  crowd  localities  which  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  more 
healthy  reputation.  To  receive  these  persons  long  ranges  and  blocks 
of  buildings  had  been  put  up  in  the  south-west,  on  the  very 
boundary  of  the  borough,  between  two  great  thoroughfares,  dotted 
all  along  with  villas  and  commodious  shops  and  dwelling- 
houses.  Drainage,  water  supply,  and  other  sanitary  wants 
were  unprovided  for.  Not  less  than  1,000  houses  were  erected 
within  the  borough  of  Birmingham  annually — not  a  few  for 
immediate  sale — and  the  health  and  morals  of  the  public 
were  not  items  which  entered  into  the  calculation  of  profits. 
Houses  let  for  immoral  purposes  constituted  a  better  pecuniary 
speculation  than  any  other,  except  public-houses.  Hence,  the  man 
who  consulted  public  health  and  morals  must  sacrifice  personal  gain, 
and  where  personal  gain  was  the  sole  motive^  accommodation  A£>ald 
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be  provided  for  drunkenness  and  prostitution.  The  labouring  poor 
were  ufterly  helpless  to  avoid  localities  where  fever  was  chronic 
an4  poverty  and  squalor  indigenous,  and  wh^re  immorality  satu- 
rated the  social  atmosphere.  Even  superior  workmen  could  not 
always  avoid  these  localities.  Not  able  to  build  tlieir  own  houses, 
they  took  them  as  provided  by  men  who  thought  only  of  their  own 
interests,  and  spent  more  upon  an  attractive  exterior  th&n  upon 
substantial  means  of  comfort.  Itouses  were  crowded  together  in 
plocks  that  defied  light  and  ventilation;  and  almost  every  new 
street  continued  for  months,  sometimes  for  years,  unpaved  and 
undrained.  Greater  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to 
interfere  with  what  were  assumed  to  be  the  rights  of  property, 
and  more  extended  powers  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  the 
approved  principles  of  construction  and  of  sanitary  arrangements, 
Vould  go  far  towards  correcting  some  of  the  evils  affecting  Birming- 
ham in  common  with  all  great  seats  of  industry.  There  was  a 
district  on  the  confines  of  this  borough  where  the  water  was  intoler- 
ably bad,  where  fever  had  been  domiciled,  where  the  inhabitants  were 
idle,  squalid,  and  intemperate.  Three  consecutive  rainy  days  reduced 
them  to  the  greatest  straits,  and  three  weeks  of  snow  to  the  pawn- 
shop, the  workhouse,  and  the  cemetery.  The  recent  alarming 
prevalence  of  typhus  and  dianhoea,  and  the  loud  remonstrances  of  a 
surgeon  and/ member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  had  led  to  the  com- 
xnencement  of  a  thorough  cleansing  process,  of  street  improvements, 
and  of  stricter  sanitary  inspection.  The  immediate  consequences 
were  that  the  value  of  property  rose,  and  there  was  a  perceptible 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  inhabitants.  But  the  iniprove- 
inent  was  not  through  a  reformation  of  the  older  inhabitants  ;  it  was 
through  the  immigration  of  a  higher  class.  The  former  inhabitants 
sought  localities  where  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  low  rents  were  insepa- 
rably combined.  Having  described  his  visits  to  common  lodging- 
houses,  he  said  he  found  them  ill-ventilated,  through  obstructions 
beyond  the  inspector's  control ;  and  he  added,  that  if  it  were  not  for 
th^  vigilant  official  inspection  carried  on,  the  indiscriminate  mingling 
of  sexes  in  these  abodes  would  speedily  convert  them  into  so  many 
hotbeds  of  immorality.  The  conviction  of  the  writer  was  that  igno- 
rance, prejudice,  and  above  all,  helplessness,  were  the  main  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  the  philanthropist,  the  sanitary  inspector,  and  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

Miss  Sarah  Marian  Davies  read  an  account  of  the  "  Free  Regis- 
try and  Temporary  Homo  for  Destitute  Girls  in  Birmingham." 

Colonel  Maude  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Free  Labour  Registration 
Society)  read  a  paper  on  "  Registration  of  Labour."  After  some 
introductory  observations,  he  read  the  rules  of  this  association,  which 
was  governed  by  employers  and  workmen  equally,  and  admitted 
only  men  who  pledged  themselves  to  submit  all  disputes  to 
arbitration  or  conciliation.     He  then  pointed  out  the  advantages  of 
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those  methods.  A  country  really  demanded  only  one  law,  namely, 
that  every  man  should  do  as  he  ought ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  was 
no  getting  such  a  law  into  operation.  Therefore  we  had  numeroos 
difficulties  to  deal  with,  and  arbitration  was  the  best  resource  against 
many  of  them.  The  author  treated  on  the  laws  of  wealth  and 
production,  and  refeiTcd  for  illustration  to  the  recent  strike  of  cab 
drivers  iu  London.  He  -  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of  the 
weaknesses  of  arbitration,  causing  much  amusement  by  the  ludicrous 
nature  of  the  uistances  mentioned  in  support  of  his  position.  He 
ascribed  the  evils  of  trades  unions  in  great  measure  to  the  indifference 
or  ignorance  of  employers,  who  gave  themselves  no  concern  aboat 
the  condition  of  their  men,  and  lef^  them  to  drift  into  union 
associations.  He  advocated  voluntary  associations  of  workpeople, 
and  warned  candidates  for  Parliament  against  rushing,  for  securing 
their  elections,  too  precipitately  into  the  arms  of  trades  unionist, 
He  was  in  favour  of  free  labour  as  well  as  free  trade. 

Mr.    Daniel   Sheriff    read  a  paper  on  the    ''Land  Question 
or  Tenure  of  Land  in  Ireland."    He  objected  to  the  general  principle 
that  had  been  suggested  by  some  writers,  of  the  purchase  of  the  land 
by  the  Government,  on  account  of  the  loss  that  would  be   thereby 
sustained  by  generous  and  eucouragiug  landlords  ;    and    that  the 
Government  by  the  purchase  of  the  land  could  not  afford  to  treat 
tenantry  as  well  as  they  were  treated   in  many  instances  in  the 
north,  where  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  existed  which  was  not 
to   be   compared   with   the    other    parts    of    Ireland.      Although 
there   was   a   growing    necessity,  lie   observed,    for  legislative  in- 
terference   in    the    land  question,  especially  where  the  great  ma- 
jority were  tenants- at- w^ill  ;    yet  on   many  estates,   where   a  good 
feeling  existed,   arrangements  could  no  doubt  be  sustained,  where 
they  should  be  exempted  from  any  Government  interference.     He 
objected    to    the    principle    which    had  been   suggested — of   com- 
pensation for  tenants*    improvements — as    most    complicated    and 
troublesome,  and  proposed  that  they  should  be  left  to  arbitration ; 
and  also  that  tenants-at-will,  if  they  felt  dissatisfied,  should  be  em- 
powered to  serve  notice  on  their  landlords  for  a  new  valuation,  the 
landlord  choosing  one  party  and  the  tenant  another  ;  and  in  the 
event  of  their  not  agreeing,  that  an  umpire  be  chosen  by  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  decision  should  be  final.     He  pointed  out  that  it  was  a 
wrong  state  of  affairs  to  deprive  a  tenant  of  the  right  of  disposing 
of  his  goodwill,  or  what  was  called  tenant-right.     Should  a  stop  be 
put   to    the   remuneration    for   which   a  tenant-at-will    sought,  it 
would  be  equally  injurious  to  the  landlord,  as  where  the  principle 
was  freely  acknowledged  the  land  was   kept  in  a  better  state  of 
cultivation. 

Mr.  Alfred  Fleischmann  read  a  paper  on  "  Poor  Law  Reform." 
The  first  necessity  in  any  scheme  of  Poor  Law  reform  was  a  better 
system  of  electing  guardians.     In  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
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Law  there  were  three  interests  to  be  observed,  viz.,  of  the  board, 
of  the  ratepayer,  and  the  pauper — interests  seemingly  antagonistic, 
but  in  reality  identical;  and  every  parish  should  have  their  guar- 
dians, who  should  represent  severally  each  of  these  interests.     The 
clergyman  of  each  parish  should  be  an  ex  officio  guardian — to  be,  in 
fact,  the  pauper's  nominee.    The  second  fundamental  reform  rested  on 
the  pay  and  status  of  the  medical  man  and  the  master  of  the  workhouse. 
He  drew  an  analogy  between  the  management  of  lunatic  asylums 
and  workhouses.     In  the  former,  the  **  superintendent "  was  always 
a  medical  man  ;  whereas  the  "  master  "  of  a  workhouse  was  never 
a  gentleman,  was  always  uneducated,  and  frequently  happened  to 
be  an  unsuccessful   tradesman — oAen   a  ci-devant  tramp-master  or 
workhouse  porter,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  unfit  for  his  duty, 
though  perhaps  desirous  of  fulfilling  it.     He  could  see  no  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  combining  the  two  offices.       That  the  position  of 
master  of  a  workhouse  would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fession was  no  true  objection.     It  could  be  no  worse  to  take  charge 
of  sane  and,  for  the  most  part,  sick  paupers,  than  to  be  in  authority 
over  crazy  ones.     After  an  experience  of  seventeen  years  of  the 
working  of  the  Poor  Law,  he  felt  justified  in  urging  that  medical 
men  should  be  appointed  masters  of  workhouses,  and  that  the  post 
should  be  obtained  only  by  competitive  examination    in  practical 
medicine,  surgery  and  midwifery,  and  hygiene,  and  also  in  the  prac- 
tical   administration  of   the    Poor    Law.       From  these  might  bo 
selected  a  small  staff  of  medical  inspectors.     The  third  fundamental 
reform  needed  was  in  the  separation  of  sick,  imbecile,  and  infirm 
children  from  the  workhouse  proper.     He  denied  that  by  improving 
the  condition  of  the  pauper  we  perpetuated  pauperism  ;   and  in 
conclusion,  said,  "  Cure  the  sick  pauper  rapidly,  educate  the  infant 
pauper  effectually,  treat  the  infirm  pauper  generously,  punish  the 
idle  pauper  severely,  and  immense  benefit  will  surely  accrue  ;  the 
sting  of  pauperism  will  be  withdrawn,  and  its  venom  neutralised." 

A  paper  by  Mr.  George  P.  Walker,  on  the  same  subject,  was 
read  in  which  he  said  that  the  present  Poor  Law  system  does  not 
admit  of  improvement,  for  it  is  based  upon  error ;  it  degrades  honest 
poverty  by  classing  it  with  crime  and  idleness — it  suppresses  industry 
and  squanders  wealth  without  any  profitable  return — it  promotes 
vagrancy  in  all  its  attempts  to  repress  it — it  fills  our  streets  with 
begging  imposters,  from  whom  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
really  deserving — it  occupies  the  police  courts  and  supplies  the 
prison  wards — it  is  answerable  for  pestilence,  murder,  and  suicide — 
it  hardens  the  hearts  of  those  employed  in  its  administration,  and  it 
freezes  the  springs  of  charity  in  all.  It  cannot  be  improved,  and 
therefore  should  be  blotted  out.  Instead  of  our  miscalled  work- 
houses he  would  have  workhouses  in  reality — well  managed  indus- 
trial institutions,  classified  to  suit  the  different  grades  of  the  com- 
munity requiring  assistance  from  the  State, — managed  in  such  a  way 
that    it  would   not  be  a  disgrace  but   a  recommendation   for  any 
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labourer,  tradesman,  or  apprentice,  to  have  been  employed  in  then. 
Tp  effect  this  desirable  change  the  GoveromeQt  roust  become  m 
employer  of  labour — prepared  to  supply  all  who  are  willing  to  work; 
and  the  head  of  this  important  department  must  be  a  reapooftiik 
ipjnister  of  industry. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Worthinoton  (Mansfield)  read  a  paper  m 
"Apprenticeship."  He  said  no  such  thing  as  apprenticeship  wai 
j^nown  to  the  ancients,  nor  was  any  equivalent  of  the  word  to  be 
iound  in  any  early  language.  The  custom  was  introduced  by  the  trad- 
ing guilds,  which  came  into  existence  in  the  early  part  of  the  historj 
of  modern  Europe,  as  part  of  the  system  of  restriction  with  whi^ 
every  industrial  pursuit  was  by  degrees  surrounded.  In  England,  ft 
)aw  was  passed  (the  6th  of  Elizabeth)  requiring  every  mechanic 
to  have  served  a  term  of  seven  years  ;  and  so  the  law  remained,  till 
the  54th  of  George  III.  put  an  end  to  compulsion,  and  rendered 
apprenticeship  indentures  optional.  In  professions  there  is  little 
of  this  feature,  and  what  there  is  becomes  superseded  by  a  subse- 
quent test  in  the  way  of  examination ;  but  the  custom  still  prevaiii 
to  a  great  extent  in  certain  trades.  The  subject  gave  rise  to  three 
questions.  Did  apprenticeship  lead  to  youths  being  well  instructed? 
pid  it  cause  work  to  be  well  executed  ?  Was  it  of  advantage  in 
providing  regularity  in  the  supply  of  labour?  (le  was  inclined  to 
answer  all  three  of  these  questions  in  the  negative.  He  quoted  the 
authority  of  Adam  Smith,  who  said  that  apprenticeahip  made  youths 
idle  and  discontented,  because  they  had  no  interest  in  the  produce 
of  their  work.  For  this  reason  he  thought  they  would  make  more 
progress  if  free  to  .work  for  themselves,  than  if  compelled,  under  s 
bond,  to  labour  without  obtaining  an  adequate  return  for  what  they 
produced.  On  the  like  ground,  he  held  that  excellence  of  work 
was  rather  prevented  than  advanced  by  the  system.  As  to  the 
regulation  of  labour,  that  must  ultimately  depend  on  supply  and 
demand,  whatever  artificial  system  might  be  attempted  with  the 
view  of  defeating  the  natural  law.  The  apprenticeship  system  was 
originally  introduced  by  the  masters  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  ft 
monopoly  for  their  own  benefit.  It  is  now  continued  by  the  men 
for  a  reason  of  the  same  kind.  He  thought  them  both  wrong,  and 
contended  that  freedom  of  action  in  labour  was  as  salutary  as  free- 
dom in  trade  generally,  and  that  the  young  ought  no  more  to  be 
fettered  than  the  old.  He  had  understood  that  apprenticeship  wfts 
in  a  great  measure  abolished  in  America,  and  he  should  like  to  knotf 
from  any  one  of  personal  experience  whether  the  change  had  led  to 
depreciation  in  the  quality  of  work  executed  in  that  country. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  barrister-at-law,  on  the  duty  of 
Government  respecting  emigration,  was  "taken  as  read,"  as  the 
writer  was  not  present.  At  the  outset  Mr.  Jenkins  stated  that  be 
did  not  insist  upon  emigration  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  existing 
atartling  conditions  of   society.       Vast   as  might  be   the  changes 
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^  irrought  by  its  agency,  that  agency  must  not  obstruct  other  social 
ij  idoprovemetits,  but  must  go  hand-in-hand  with  them.  He  maintained 
tB&t  charilable  emigration  could  never  be  extensive  enough  to  aflbfd 
the  requisite  relief.  The  funds  essential  to  the  rethotal  of  hundred^ 
of  thousands,  the  organisation,  discipline,  facilities,  and  uouveniences 
of  transport,  the  guarantees  of  good  conduct,  and  re|i^yrrient  of 
moneys  advanced,  could  only  be  secured  ^vith  Government  aiithoHty 
and  means.  The  continued  indifference  of  Government  to  emigra- 
tibp  might  not  only  allow  the  evils  of  our  situation  to  be  exaggerated 
Btit  might  directly  contribute  to  augment  them.  There  was  m  this 
coiintry  (1)  an  excess  of  labouring  labour,  and  (/?)  an  enorinbiii 
niass  of  inert  labour.  The  proposition  was  irrefutable  that  if  mote 
men  were  engaged  in  doing  what  fewer  could  do,  the  excess  of 
possible  work  over  that  actually  done  was  a  loss ;  and  looking  at 
the  actual  number  of  persons  employed  in  England,  it  might  be 
accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  aggregate  of  work  done  could  be  done 
by  fewer  persons  in  a  better  manner.  With  labour  in  excess,  an 
immense  incubus  of  inert  labour,  continuous  additions  to  both,  accu- 
mulation of  capital  in  a  restricted  field  of  labour — not  to  speak  of 
an  enervated  trade — he  believed  that  emigration  might  bo  made  to 
do  much  to  mitigate  both  the  evils  and  the  perils  of  the  situation. 
To  aid  this  emigration  on  an  adequate  scale.  Government  assistance 
be  maintained  was  necessary,  and  that  assistance,  he  was  of  opinion, 
should  be  applied  chiefly  to  the  promotion  of  the  emigration  of 
families.  An  emigrant's  settlement  should  be  a  collection  of  homes, 
both  for  its  own  practical  efficiency  in  colonial  development  and  the 
refining  influences  of  the  domestic  relations.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, he  was  inclined  to  think  that  Government  aid  should  be  princi- 
pally directed  to  the  exportation  of  families — that  the  strong  heads 
of  families,  and  the  weak  who  were  dependent  on  them,  should  be 
sent  out  together.  In  a  new  country,  children  became  more  valuable 
every  year,  and  were  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  parents.  Emigration 
should  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a  scheme  for  philanthropists — 
it  should  become  the  policy  of  statesmen  ;  it  should  no  longer  be  a 
work  of  charity,  but  the  work  of  the  Government. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Le  Geyt  on  the  same  subject  was  also  taken  as 
read.  He  urged  that  Government  should  actively  encourage  and 
assist  emigration.  He  admitted  that  the  protection  of  persons  and 
property  was  the  chief  end  of  Government,  but  not  the  sole  end. 
National  progress  ought  to  be  advanced  through  its  means  by  active 
as  well  as  passive  measures.  It  would  be  objected  to  his  proposal 
of  emigration,  that  if  the  vigorous  and  qualified  only  of  the  working 
classes  were  sent  out,  valuable  labour  would  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
labour  market  injured.  There  was  a  show  of  truth  in  this  objection, 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  proportion  such  a  body  of 
emigrants  bore  to  the  increase  of  population  in  England  and  Wales 
was  about  1  to  90.  It  was  true  that  the  withdrawal  of  such  a 
proportion  of  the  population  would  not  in  itself  much  relieve  the 
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burden  of  an  increasing  pauper  class  ;  but,  if  the  scheme  were 
satisfactory,  it  might  be  applied  so  widely  as  to  become  a  tctj 
material  relief.  The  cost  of  such  assisted  emigration  ought  to  be 
defrayed  by  Government. 

In  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  business  of  the  section  the  | 
following  papers,  the  authors  of  which  were  absent,  were  obliged  to 
be  taken  as  read  : — *^  On  a  Proposed  Bill  for  tho  Regulation  of 
Trades  Unions,"  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox.  "  Two  Years*  Progress  of 
Co-operation  in  England,"  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Greening.  "  On  the 
Economical  Consumption  of  Food,"  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Duxford ;  and, 
"  On  the  Better  Treatment  of  Animals  as  shown  by  the  Method  of 
Killing  Large  Animals  in  Spain,"  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Bracebridge. 
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if  so,  on  what  conditions  ?  by  the  Bey. 
Henry  Sandford,  391 ;  discussion, 
428. 

On  primary  education,  by 


Dr.  Hawksley,  427 ;  discussion,  428. 

-— ,   by 

Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  427;  discus- 
sion, 428. 

,   by 

Samuel  HiU,  454. 

Middle  class  education  in 


Wales,    by  Dr.    Thomas    Nicholas, 
452. 

Some  of  the  chief  imped!- 


Education.  The  educational  work  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Lutitnta, 
by  Edwin  Smith,  447. 

The  state  of  education  in 

Birmingham,  in  connection  with  oom- 
pulsory  education,  by  Jesse  CoUings, 
454. 

On    the  bearing    of   our 


social  system  on  questions  connected 
with  the  education  of  the  labourin 
classes,  by  Sir  W.  Denison,  465. 

On  the  relation  between 


learning   and    teaching,    by  Joseph 
Pavne,  459. 

Hints  towards  ^  science  of 


education,  by  Dayid  Ejiy,  460. 

On  the  Kindergarten  system 


of  education,  by  Madame  Praetorius, 
460. 

Summary  of  Proceedings, 


ments  to  the  general  spread  of  educa- 
tion, by  Tito  ragliardini,  453. 


418  to  460. 

Elections,  Parliamentary ;  eee  Gk>yeni- 
ment 

Elliot,  Bey.  H.  L.,  what  are  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  crime,  considered  in  a 
social  point  of  yiew  ?  324 ;  discussion, 
358. 

Emerton,  Bey.  Dr.,  obeerrations  on  the 
uniyersities,  423. 

Emigration,  on  the  duty  of  Goyemment 
respecting,  by  E.  Jenkins,  628. 

,  by  M.  Le  (Jeyt,  629. 

Employers  and  employed,  disputes  be- 
tween ;  6U  Arbitration. 

Endowed  schools,  62 ;  exclusion  of 
females  from,  73. 

Epidemic  diseases ;  see  Intemperance. 

Eyans,  William,  on  re-organization  of 
courts,  272 ;  discussion,  274  ;  obeer- 
yations  on  the  re-organixation  of 
courts.  275. 

Eyidence,  law  of,  132. 

Executions,  priyate,  10. 

Factory  Acts,  educational  proyisions  of, 
69. 

Farr,  William,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  obeerya- 
tions  on  medical  officers  of  health, 
479,  482 ;  on  water  supply,  602. 

Fawcett,  Professor,  M.F..  ajldreH  on 
economy  and  trade,  113;  relation 
between  economic  science  and  prao- 
tical  industry,  1 14 ;  capital  and  labour, 
separation  between,  116,  117;  pea- 
sant proprietors  in  France,  &c.,  i6.; 
trade  combinations  and  strikes,  117; 
union  of  capital  and  labour  and  in- 
dustrial partnerships,  118,  121;  eco- 
nomic aoyantages  of  education,  121 ; 
oompulsoiT  education  and  eduoataonal 
rate,  122,  l23 ;  obseryations  on  inter- 
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national  coinage,  570,  572,  574;  on 
arbitration  ana  conciliation,  592;  on 
employment  of  females,  610. 

Feast,  Bey.  B.  B.,  on  the  increase  of 
population,  616. 

Female  education,  72 ;  exclusion  of 
females  from  endowed  schools,  73. 
See  aho  Education. 

Females,  employment  of.  The  social  re- 
sults of  the  employment  of  girls  and 
women  in  factories  and  workshops, 
by  B.  Smith  Baker,  537 ;  discussion, 
603. 

Field,  Alfred,  ought  private  property 
at  sea  to  be  exempt  from  capture 
during  war?  187;  discussion,  190; 
is  it  desirable  to  have  an  international 
coinage,  and  if  so,  in  what  form? 
517;  discussion,  570;  observations, 
571,  572,  574;  observations  on  private 
property  at  sea,  195,  203;  observa- 
tions on  arbitration  and  conciliation, 
579. 

Fi8<»l  impediments ;  see  Taxation. 

Fitch,  J.  G.,  observations  on  the  uni- 
versities, 423. 

Food,  economical  consumption  of,  by 
W.  C.  Duiford,  630. 
See  also  Health  and  food. 

Fleischmann,  A.,  poor  law  reform,  626. 

Ford,  Charles  B.,  efforts  on  behalf  of 
criminal  women,  373;  observations 
on  adult  reformatories,  353. 

Foster,  B.  W.,  M.D.,  observations  on 
medical  officers  of  health,  480. 

Fowler,  W.,  jun.,  the  sewage  of  Bir- 
mingham, 503. 

Free  libraries  and  news  rooms,  their 
formation  and  management,  by  J.  D. 
Mullins,  448.    • 

Free  trade,  30. 

Cbel,  S.  H.,  observations  on  the  property 
of  married  women,  280. 

Gairdner,  W.T.,  M.I).,  observations  on 
medical  officers  of  health,  477;  on 
water  supply,  498. 

Qamgee,  8.,  observations  on  public 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  490. 

Ghiols  of  India,  the,  from  official  reports, 
by  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  364. 

Cbirrett,  Elizabeth,  can  the  public  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries  of  this  country 
be  so  administered  as  to  conduce  more 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  464 ; 
discussion,  488. 

Gilliver,  W.,  in  what  manner  can  arbi- 
tration and  conciliation  be  best  applied 
in  the  settlement  of  disputes  b^ween 
employers  and  employed,  532;  dis- 
cussion, 575 ;  observations,  592. 


Girls,  see  Females,  employment  of. 

Girls,  destitute ;  see  Birmingham. 

Qt)dwin,  George,  F.B.S.,  observations  on 
medical  officers  of  health,  476;  on 
public  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  488. 

Qt)ver,  Bev.  Canon,  report  of  the  Edin- 
burgh ladies'  education  association, 
451 ;  observations  on  primary  educa- 
tion, 429;  on  the  universities,  423; 
on  technical  education,  440. 

Government,  principles  and  functions 
of,  by  Frederic  flill,  260. 

Green,  Mr.,  observations  on  arbitration 
and  conciliation,  582 ;  on  the  employ- 
ment of  females,  610. 

Greening,  E.  O.,  on  co-operation  in 
England,  630. 

Hall,  Mr.,  observations  on  arbitration, 
586. 

Harcourt,  W.  Vernon,  Q.C.,  address  on 
international  law,  137 ;  definitions  of 
international  law,  137, 144, 146, 154 ; 
Grotius,  138;  Zouch,  139;  Jeremy 
Bentham,  ib. ;  John  Austin,  i6. ; 
Kent,  143 ;  the  doctrine  of  "  free 
ships,  free  goods,"  145,  148 ;  exemp- 
tion of  private  property  at  sea  from 
capture  in  time  of  war,  146;  judicial 
decisions  of  prize  courts,  149 ;  general 
usage  of  states,  150;  edicts  and 
manifestoes  of  governments,  153; 
disproportionate  armament,  157 ; 
position  of  England,  158;  observa- 
tions on  change  of  nationality,  184 ; 
on  private  property  at  sea,  195,  199, 
200,  202,  203,  204. 

Hastings,  George  Woodyatt,  Chairman 
of  tne  Council,  address  by,  125; 
Lord  Brougham,  legislative  measures 
of,  125 ;  slave  trade,  ib. ;  education, 
126 ;  law  reform,  ib. ;  foundation  and 
action  of  the  law  amendment  society, 
128, 130 ;  property  of  married  women, 
130 ;  law  of  evidence,  132 ;  prospects 
and  objects  of  the  law  amendment 
society,  133;  observations  on  the 
property  of  married  women,  280;  on 
the  bantcrupt  law,  294;  on  martial 
law,  297. 

Haviland,  Alfred,  on  heart  disease,  509. 

Hawkins,  Charles,  observations  on  public 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  492. 

Hawkslev,  T.,  M.D.,  on  primary  educa* 
tion,  427 ;  discussion,  ^8. 

'  on  public  hospitals 
and  dispensaries,  488 ;  discusnon,  488. 

Haywood,  W.  H.,  the  sanitary  condition 
of  Oldbury,  474 ;  discussion,  475. 

Health.  Physical  nature  of  impurities 
of  town  air,  79 ;  local  government  act 
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of  18C6,  108,  109;  position  of  sewer 
authorities,  111;  ancient  laws  con- 
ceminff  health,  106. 

H^th,  Address,  bj  fiehry  W.  Runisey, 
M.D.,  75. 

What  ought  to  be  the  functions 

and  authori^  of  medical  officers,  of 
health,  by  John  Liddle,  461 ;  dis- 
cussion, 475. 

Health    and    food,   by    J.   £. 


Manning,  509. 

-  Medical  officers  of  llealth,  by 
Mapother,  47i> ;  discussion,  475. 
summary  of  proceedings,  473- 


Dr 
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Health  of  Birmingham;  see  Birming- 
liam. 

Heart  disease,  by  A.  Haviland,  509, 

Heaton,R.,obeeryations  on  international 
coinage,  573. 

Henderson,  W.  D.,  statistics  of  the 
London  bankers'  clearing  house, 
554. 

Hennessy,  Professor,  on  technical 
educauon,  437;  diecussion,  440;  ob- 
seryations  on  primary  education,  429. 

Heywood,  James,  F.R.S.,  observations 
on  the  property  of  married  women, 
280;  on  the  universities,  421. 

dibbs,  Charles,  on  technical  education, 
436 ;  discussion,  440. 

Hill,  Alfred  M.D.,  what  is  the  rela- 
tion of  water  supply  in  large  towns 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ?  404  ; 
discussion,  498. 

Hill,  Edwin,  observations  on  the  causes 
of  crime,  359. 

Hill,  Frederic,  principles  and  functions 
of  government,  260  ;  observations  on 
the  property  of  married  women,  280 ; 
on  the  criminal  classes,  350 ;  on  adult 
reformatories,  353;  on  arbitration 
and  conciliation,  583. 

Hill,  Miss  Joanna  Margaret,  how  can 
the  pauper  taint  be  eradicated  from 
our  workhouse  children  ?  457. 

Hill,  Rev.  M.,  on  the  dwellings  of  the 
labouring  poor  in  Birmingham,  623. 

Hill,  M.D.,  Q.C.,  can  voluntary  agency 
be  safely  applied  to  the  tr.eatment  of 
adult  crimmals?  311 ;  discussion,  350, 
353 

Hill,  Samuel,  primary  eduction,  454; 
observations  on  arbitration  and  coi> 
ciliation,  581. 

Hobart,  Lord,  ought  private  property 
at  sea  to  be  exempt  from  capture 
during  war  ?  189 ;  discussion,  190. 

Hobhouse,  Arthur,  Q.C.,  is  it  desirable 
to    amend   the   present    law,  whidi 


pives  the  personal  property  and  em- 
mgs  of  a  wife  to  her  niisband?  &^; 
discussion,  279  ;  observations  .pn  tihe 
property  of  married  women,  281. 

Hodgkin,  J.,  observations  on  i>t'iTai^ 
property  at  sea,^  IS^,  199 ;  on  jEfe 
Dankrupt  law,  205 ;  on  the  re-or^aqi- 
zation  of  courts,  274, 275 ;  on  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation^  565. 

Holland,  P.  H.,  observations  on  medical 
oAcers  of  health,  478,  482;  on 
employment  of  females,  608. 

Hollond,  E.  W.,  on  suppression  of 
vagrancy,  353  ;  discussion^  355. 

Hospitals,  can  the  public  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  of  this  country  be  eo 
administered  as  to  conduce  more  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community?  by 
"Elizabeth  Garrett,  464;  discussion, 
488. 

^ ,  bv  C    E.  Mathews,  482; 

discussion,  48o. 

,  by  H.  Monckton,  M.D., 

480 ;  discussion,  488. 

-,  by  Horace  Dobell,  M.D., 


487 ;  discussion,  488. 

-,  by  Percy  Leslie,  M.D., 


488 ;  discussion,  488. 

; ,  hj  W.  Ogle,  M.D.,  488  ; 

discussion,  488. 

-,  by  I'.  Hawksley,  M.D., 


488 ;  discussion,  488. 

Houghton,  Lord,  observations  pn  change 
of  nationality,  181  ;  on  private  pro- 
perty at  sea,  194,  190  ;  on  the  crimi- 
nal classes,  350. 

Howerave,  W.,  on  tlie  bankrupt  law, 
281 ;  discussion,  285. 

Hurst,  George,  sanitary  condition  of 
country  villages,  508 ;  observjitions  on 
the  bankrupt  law,  286 ;  on  tije  crimi- 
nal classes,  351 ;  on  poor  relief,  GOl. 

India ;  see  Gaols  of  Inaia. 

Indian  law  commission;  contract  law, 3,'$. 

Industrial  partnerships,  118-121. 

Inspectorships,  266. 

Intemperance  in  relation  to  epidemic 
diseases,  by  R.  Martip,  M.D.,  609. 

International  coinage ;  see  Coinage. 

International  law,  160. 

: ,  address  \yj  W.  Ver- 
non Hkrcourt,  Q.C.,  Chairman^  137. 
-,  summary  of    pro- 


ceedings, 179,  205. 

See  also  Nationality. 
Ireland  ;  see  Land  question. 
Italian  prisons,  fjie  present  state  of,  by 

Signor  IScarlia,  367. 
Jabet,  09orge,  observations  on  change 

of  nationality,  182. 
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JenkinB,  Howard,  on  the  dutjr  of  Go- 

'  femment' respecting  emigi^ofi,  628. 

Jenkins,  John/Ofi  the  nec^ittr  for  qoI- 
legiate  schools  in  England,  460. 

JohAson,  Gt.  J".,  on  the  jf  roperty  of  mar- 
ried women,  275 ;  diteussion,  279. 

Johnson,  Miss,  resolution  on  the  pro- 
perty of  married  women,  281. 

Jones,  Mr.  (JSirminghiam),  observations 
on  private  property  at  sea,  200. ' 

Jordah,  Furneaui,  extension  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Act,  009;  observa- 
tions on  public  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries, 491. 

,  K.  C.  R.,  M.D.,  on  the  employ- 
ment of  females,  604 ;  discussion,  OOC. 

Jurisprudence  and  amendment  of  the 
law,  address  by  the  Kight  Hon.  W. 
^.  Massey,  29. 

,   International   law, 

address    by  W.   Vernon    Harcourt, 

(J^C,  Chairman,  137. 

—  Summary  of  proceedings,  179-205, 


272-297,  348-375. 

Kay,  David,  hints  towards  a  science  of 
education,  4G0. 

Kettle,  Rupert,  observations  on  the  re- 
organization of  courts,  274 ;  on  arbi- 
tration and  conciliation,  575,  590. 

Kindergarten  system  of  education,  by 
Madame  Praetorius,  460. 

Kirton,  J.  W., observations  on  the  causes 
of  crime,  361. 

Kynneraley,  T.  C.  S.,  observations  on 
the  causes  of  crime,  360. 

!|iabourers'  dwellings,  4,  86,  87. 

labouring  classes,  education  of;  »ee 
Education. 

Lambert,  Rev.  Brooke,  observations  on 
primary  education,  420. 

"  Ijancet "  commission,  5. 

Land  question,  or  tenure  of  land  in 
Ireland,  bv  D.  Sheriff,  626. 

Langley,  J.  I^.,  LL.D.,  the  South  Staf- 
fordshire association  for  the  promo- 
tion of  adult  education,  446. 

Law  Amrnduifnt  Societv,  foundation 
and  action  of.  26,  128,  130;  pros- 
pects and  objects  of  the  society,  133. 

Law  reforms,  recent,  32. 

Learning  and  teaching,  on  the  relation 
between,  by  Joseph  Fayne,  459. 

Lectures  for  women  ;  «e€  Local  lectures. 

Le  Geyt,  M.,  the  duty  of  Government 
respecting  cmieration,  629. 

Legislation,  Englisb.  compromises  and 
anomalies  of,  29,  tiO. 

Leighton,  Sir  Baldwin,  on  wx>r  relief, 
^8;  discawion,  599;  observations, 
600. 


Leslie,  Percy,  M.D.,  on  public  hospitals 
atid  dis^nsa]^!eiii  488 ;  discussion,  488. 

Libraries ;  see  Free  libraries. 

tiiddle,  John,  what  ou^ht  to  be  the 
functioiis  and  authority  of  medical 
oncers  of  health  ?  461  ;  discussion, 
475. 

Lloyd,  G.  B.,  observations  on  inter- 
national coinage,  571. 

Lloyd,  Sampson,  observations  on  the 
bankrupt  law,  289,  294 ;  observations 
on  international  coinage,  571. 

,  Thomas,  observatiotis  on  arbi- 
tration, 584 ;  on  poor  relief,  602. 

Local  lectures  for  women,  by  F.  W.  H. 
Myers,  450. 

London,  water  supply  of,  5;  nee  also 
Water  supply. 

Loughtdn,  J.,  observations  on  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation,  584. 

Lyttelton,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  address  on 
education,  38;  the  object  of  school 
teaching,  41 ;  secular  instruction,  43 ; 
day  ana  boarding  schools,  44 ;  consci- 
ence clause,  45 ;  upper,  middle,  and 
lower  class  education,  47  ;  the  univer- 
sity question,  48 ;  university  of 
London,  49  ;  local  examinations,  50 ; 
public  school  comniiflsion,  53; 
classical  and  mathematical  instruc- 
tion, 55;  the  universities  in  connection 
with  school  studies,  60;  endowed 
schools,  62;  educational  provisions  of 
the  Factory  Acts,  69 ;  the  revised  code, 
70;  technical  education,  72;  female 
education,  (5. ;  exclusion  of  female 
children  from  educational  endow- 
ments, 73 ;  observations  on  the  uni- 
versities, 425;  on  primary  education, 
430. 

McAdam,  Stevensfm,  Ph.D.,  on  tech- 
nical education,  435 ;  di^cu^sion,  440. 
What  is  the  relation  of  water  supply 
in  large  towns  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants? 467;  disciMsion,  498. 

Macqueen,  C.  E.,  taxation,  trade,  and 
expenditure,  613. 

Manlev,  J.,  observations  on  poor  relief, 
601." 

Manning,  J.  £.,  health  and  food,  509. 

Mantle.  Mr.,  observations  on  arbitration 
and  conciliation,  588. 

Mapother.  E.  D.,  M.D.,  on  medical 
officers  of  health,  475 ;  discussion,  475 

Marcus,  F.,  on  night  schools,  458. 

Marriage  laws,  the  report  of  the 
commission  on,  by  Andrew  Edgar, 
297. 

,    by  Dr.    Waddilove, 

299. 
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Married  women,  property  of,  36,  130, 

xxxri. 
— —  Ib  it  desirable 


to  amend  the  present  law,  which 
^iyes  the  personal  property  and  eam- 
mgs  of  a  wife  to  her  husband  ?  by 
Arthur  Hobhoiise,  Q.C.,  283;  discus- 
sion, 279. 

by  G.  J.  John- 


son, 275 ;  discussion,  27V. 

by     W.     S. 


Cookson,  277 ;  discussion,  279. 

Marshall,  James,  observations  on  the 
causes  of  crime,  359,  362. 

Martial  law,  H.  N.  Mozley  on,  268 ; 
discussion,  297. 

Martin,  Robert,  M.D.,  intemperance  in 
relation  to  epidemic  diseases,  590, 
obserrations  on  the  causes  of  crime ; 
361 ;  on  poor  relief,  601. 

Massey,  Right  Hon.  W.  N.,  address  on 
iurisprudence  and  amendment  of  the 
law,  29 ;  compromises  and  anomalies 
of  English  legislation,  29, 30 ;  Tolera- 
tion Act,  29 ;  catholic  emancipation, 
30 ;  recent  reforms  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  32;  statute  law 
consolidation,  ib\  codification,  td; 
trial  by  jury,  32 ;  Indian  law  com- 
mission, 33 ;  contract  law,  ib ;  capture 
of  private  property  at  sea  during  war, 
34 ;  bankruptcy  law,  ib ;  property  of 
married  women,  36;  repression  of 
crime,  ih\  observations  on  the  pro- 
perty of  married  women,  281. 

Mathews,  C.  E.,  on  public  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  482 ;  discussion,  488  ; 
observations  on  public  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  492. 

Matthews,  W.  jun.,  observations  on 
technical  education,  442. 

Maude,  Col.,  registration  of  labour, 
625 ;  observations  on  arbitration  and 
conciliation,  588. 

Medical  officers  of  health,  what  ought 
to  be  the  authority  and  functions  of, 
by  John  Liddle,  461 ;  discussion,  475. 

"- — ; by    Dr. 

Mapother,  475  ;  discussion,  475. 

Melville,  Rev.  Canon,  observations  on 
the  universities,  422. 

Meredith,  Mrs.,  the  case  of  children  of 
women  dischai^ed  from  prison,  375. 

Merryweatber,  Miss  Mary,  the  training 
of  educated  women  for  superinten- 
dents, 452. 

Meteorological  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Society,  25. 

Michael,  W.  H.,  observations  on  medical 
officers  of  hecdth,  477. 
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Middle-class  education  in  Wales,  bv 
Dr.  Thomas  Nicholas,  462. 

Minorities,  representation  of,  261. 

Monckton,  Henry,  M.D.,  on  public 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  486 ;  dis- 
cussion, 488. 

Morgan,  William,  observations  on  the 
proper^  of  married  women,  279. 

Morley,  Samuel,  observations  on  the 
bauKrupt  law,  285;  on  primary 
education,  430;  on  arbitration  ancl 
conciliation,  578,  589. 

Mortality,  local  rates  of,  misuse  of,  112. 

Moule's,  Rev.  Mr.,  inventions,  104,  105. 

Mozley,  H.  N.,  on  martial  law,  268; 
discussion,  297;  observations  on  re- 
organization of  courts,  274. 

Mullms,  J.  D.,  free  libraries  and  news 
rooms,  their  formation  and  manage- 
ment, 448. 

Mundella,  A  J.,  In  what  manner  can  arbi- 
tration and  conciliation  be  best  applied 
in  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
employers  and  employed?  524;  dis- 
cussion, 575 ;  observations,  590. 

Municipal  law,  summary  of  proceedings. 

272-97. 

Museum,  a,  sketch  of,  suited  to  the 
wants  of  a  manufacturing  district, 
with  a  special  reference  to  Birming- 
ham, by  C.  J.  Woodward,  449. 

Myers,  F.  W.  H.,  on  local  lectures  for 
women,  450 ;  observations  on  tlie  pro- 
perty of  married  women,  279. 

National  book  loan  in  connection  with 
the  post  office,  by  Q-.  P.  Yeats,  459. 

Nationality,  change  of,  1. 

■  under  what  cir- 

cumstances ought  change  of  nation- 
ality to  be  authorised?  by  R.  M. 
Pankhur8t,LL.D.,158;  discussion,179. 

Neate,  Charles,  M.P.,  is  it  desirable  to 
re-organize  our  courts,  superior  and 
local,  and  if  so,  on  what  system?  217 ; 
discussion,  274  ;  observations  on  poor 
relief,  601. 

Neutrality ;  see  Capture  at  sea. 

News  rooms  ;  see  tree  libraries. 

Newton,  A.  V.,  on  our  system  of  patent 
law  adjudication,  with  suggestions  for 
removing  the  evils  arising  therefrom, 
249 ;  observations  on  technical  educa- 
tion, 443. 

Nicholas,  Dr.  Thomas,  on  middle  class 
education  in  Wales,  452. 

Night  schools,  by  F.  Marcus,  458. 

Noble,  John,  removal  of  fiscal  impedi- 
ments to  commerce,  613. 

Noel,  Ernest,  observations  on  poor 
relief,  601. 
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North,  S.  W.,  on  poor  relief,  595 ;  dis- 
cussion, 599. 

Ogle,  W.,  M.D.,  our  public  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  488 ;  discussion,  488. 

Oldbury,  sanitary  condition  of,  by  W. 
H.  IJayward,  474 ;  discussion,  475. 

0*Neil,  Key.  A.,  obsenrations  on  arbi- 
tration and  conciliation,  589. 

Organization  of  courts ;  see  Courts. 

Oxford,  XJniyersity  of,  the  reorganiza- 
tion of,  by  the  Key.  G.  D.  Boyle,  418  ; 
discussion,  419. 
See  also  XJniyersities. 

Osone,  83. 

Pagliardini,  Tito,  some  of  the  chief 
impediments  to  the  general  spread  of 
education,  453. 

Panics,  on,  by  J.  Roberts,  614. 

Pankhurst,  B.  M.,  LL.D.,  under  what 
circumstances  ought  change  of  nation- 
ality to  be  authorized?  158;  dis- 
cussion, 179 ;  obserrations  on  change 
of  nationality,  186 ;  on  the  property 
of  married  women,  279;  on  the 
bankrupt  law,  287. 

Partridge,  J.  A.,  the  Currency  or  Bank 
Charter  Act,  614. 

Patent  law,  on  our  system  of  patent 
law,  with  suggestions  for  remoying 
the  eyils  arising  therefrom,  by  A.  V. 
Newton,  249. 

■  patents  as  channels  of 

industry,  by  William  Spencer,  256. 

Pattison,  Rey.  Mark,  what  measures 
are  required  for  the  further  iniproye- 
ment  of  the  uniyersities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  ?  385  ;  discussion, 
419. 

Pauper  children.  How  can  the  pauper 
taint  be  eradicated  from  our  work- 
house children  ?  by  Miss  Joanna  M. 
HiU,457. 

Pauperism  ;  see  Crime  and  pauperism. 

Payne,  Joseph,  on  the  relation  between 
learning  and  teaching,  459 ;  observa- 
tions on  primary  education,  429 ;  on 
technical  education,  442. 

Photography,  use  of,  in  prisons,  9. 

Plant,  T.L.,  the  public  health  of  Bir- 
mingham, 505 ;  observations  on  water 
supply,  499. 

Pollaro-Urquhart,  W.,  M.P.,  observa- 
tions on  arbitration  and  conciliation, 
586. 

Poor  law,  265. 

Relief  Act,  4. 

Poor,  the  unemployed,  and  the  criminal 
cUsses,  by  John  Scott,  375. 

Poor  Law  reform,  by  A.  Fleischmann, 
626. 


Poor   Law  system,  by  G.  P.  Walker, 
629. 

Poor  relief,  on,  by  Dr.  Stallard,  593 ; 
discussion,  599. 

; ,  by  S.  W.  North,  595 ;  dis- 
cussion, 599. 

-,  by  a.   Baker,  596;  dis- 


cussion, 599. 

-,  by  Sir  Baldwin  Leigh  ton, 


598 ;  discussion,  599. 

Population,  the  increase  of,  by  Rev.  R. 
B.  Feast,  618. 

Post  office ;  see  National  book  loan. 

Postgate,  John,  the  legislation  on 
adulteration  of  food,  drink,  and 
drugs,  507 ;  observations  on  water 
supply,  499. 

Praetorius,  Madame,  on  the  Kinder- 
^rten  system  of  education,  460. 

Primary  education ;  see  Education. 

Pringle,  Robert,  M.D.,  the  possibility  of 
stamping  out  small-pox,  509. 

Prison  discipline,  9. 

General  view  of  the 

present  state  of  prison  discipline  in 
the  United  States,  by  E.  C.  Vines, 
p.D.,  LL.D.,  366. 

Prisons,  the  present  state  of  Italian 
prisons,  by  Signer  Sadia,  367. 

Private  property  at  sea ;  see  Capture  at 
sea. 

Privateering ;  see  Capture  at  sea. 

Products.  Should  immaterial  products 
be  classed  as  wealth?  by  R.  W.  C. 
Taylor,  614. 

Railway  company.  On  the  position  and 
power  of  the  public  as  against  a  rail- 
way companythat  desires  to  increase 
its  fares,  by  W.  Phipson  Beale,  549. 

Railway  legislation,  20. 

Ratclifr,  Charles,  observations  on  sup- 
pression of  vagrancy,  356;  on  the 
causes  of  crime,  360. 

Rathbone,  P.  H.,  observations  on  the 
bankrupt  law,  292;  on  arbitration 
and  conciliation,  580. 

Rawlinson,  Robert,  on  river  obstruc- 
tions and  pollutions  by  manufactures, 
469;  observations  on  water  supply, 
501. 

Reformatories ;  see  Adult  criminals. 

Reformatory  system,  7. 

Registration  of  labour,  by  Colonel 
Maude,  625. 

Report  from  the  Council,  xxx. 

Rivers,  pollution  of,  93,  98. 

River  obstruction  and  pollution 

by  manufactures,  by  R.   Rawlinson, 
d.B.,  469. 
Robert.^,  Janic,  on  imnic?,  614. 
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!^oberUon,  Mi»8,  obeerratioiiB  on  the 
property  of  married  women,  281. 

Sogers,  Professor,  obaervations  on  the 
ninkrupt  law,  291. 

Rogers,  William,  obeenrations  on  the 
^nknipt  law,  286. 

Rollaeon,  W.,  observations  on  medical 
officers  of  health,  481. 

Rothera,  G.  B.,  observations  on  medical 
officers  of  health,  481. 

Bumsej,  Henrv  W.  M.D.,  address  on 
health,  75 ;  domestic  hjgiene,  76 ;  the 
four  elements  of  the  ancients,  77 ; 
Jlre,  'tlf  105 ;  air^  78  ;  physical  nature 
of  the  impuriti^  of  town  air,  79 ; 
ozone,  83  ;  ventilation,  84 ;  improved 
dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes,  86 ; 
Artizans  and  Labourers  Dwellings' 
Act,  87 ;  water^  90 ;  effects  of  forest 
clearing  on  water  supply,  91 ;  river 
pollution,  93,  98;  town  water  sup- 
plies, 95 ;  relation  of  water  supply 
to  the  prevalence  of  zymotic  disease, 
90  ;  utuization  of  sewage,  100 ;  earthy 
lOU;  use  of  fluid  sewage  for  land 
irrigation,  102;  Rev.  Mr.  Moule's 
invention,  l04,  105;  ancient  laws 
concerning  healtli,  108;  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  107  ;  Sanitary  Act  of  1866, 
108,  109;  position  of  sewer  authori- 
ties, 111;  misuse  of  local  rates  of 
mortality,  112;  observations  on 
medical  officers  of  health,  481 ;  on 
public  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 
492  ;  on  water  supply,  501. 

Rutherford,  John,  observations  on  the 
causes  of  crime,  360 ;  on  primary  edu- 
cation, 429. 

Rutson,  A.  O.,  observations  on  the 
property  of  married  women,  279 ;  on 
the  universities,  419,  423. 

^afford,  A.  H.,  on  the  causes  of  crime, 
357 ;  discussion,  358. 

Sandford,  Rev.  Henry,  is  it  expedient 
to  make  primary  education  compul- 
sory, and  if  so,  on  what  conditions  ? 
391 ;  discussion,  428. 

■  ,  Archdeacon,  observations 

on  the  causes  of  crime,  361. 

Sanitary  condition  of  Oldbury,  by 
W.  H.  Hayward,  474 ;  discussion,  476. 

_—  country  villages, 

by  G.  Hurst,  508. 

legislation  of  1868,  3. 

progress,  inertia,  and  retro- 


gression, notes  on,  by  A.  P.  Stewart, 
M.D.,  505. 

science,  2. 


Sargant,  Mr.,  observations  on  arbitration 
and  conciliation,  589. 


Saimders,  C.  T.,  obseryations  on  (be  re- 
organization of  courts,  275. 

Scarha,  Signor,  the  present  state  of 
Italian  prisons,  367. 

I^hools,  endowed,  62;  exclusion  of 
females,  73. 

^hools,  night,  by  F.  Marcus,  458. 

Schools,  public,  (commission,  53. 

Schools ;  see  Collesiate  schools. 

Scofieldt  W.  jr.,  observations  on  water 
supply,  5001 

Scott,  John,  on  the  unemplojed  poor 
and  the  criminal  classes,  375. 

Seaton,  Dr.,  observations  on  public  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries,  490.      * 

Secondary  punishments,  by  Sir  William 
Denison,  369. 

Servants ;  see  Domestic  service. 

Sewage,  utilization  of,  100,  102,  103. 

Sewage  of  Bi  rmingham ;  see  Birmingham. 

Sheriff,  D.,  land  question,  or  lehure  of 
land  in  Ireland,  626. 

Smallpox,  the  possibility  of  stamping 
out,  hj  Dr.  Pringle,  509.  " 

Smitli,  Brooke,  disposal  oif  the  sewage 
of  Birmingham,  503. 

Smith,  Edwin,  tlie  educational  work  of 
the  Birmingham  and  Midland  In- 
stitute, 447. 

SoU^,  Rev.  Henry,  means  for  the 
diminution  of  crime  and  pauperism 
in  large  towns,  373;  on  working 
men*8  clubs,  621 ;  observations  on 
arbitration  and  conciliation,  580 ;  on 
poor  relief,  601. 

South  Staffordshire  association  for  the 
promotion  of  adult  education,  bv 
J.  N.  Langley,  LL.D.,  446. 

Spence,  William,  patents  as  channels  of 
industry,  250. 

Staffordshire ;  see  Black  Country. 

Stallard,  Dr.,  on  poor  relief,  593  ;  dis- 
cussion, 599 ;  observations  6n  poor 
relief,  599 ;  on  public  hospitals  and 
disx>ensaries,  490. 

Statute  law  consolidation,  32. 

Steinthal,  Rev.  S.  A.,  observations  on 
the  employment  of  females,  607. 

Stewart,  A.  r.,  M.D.,  n6tes  on  sanitary 

grogress,  inertia,  and  retrogression, 
D5 ;  observations  on  public  nospitals 
and  dispensaries,  489. 
Strikes,  117. 

Sturge,   Charles,   observations  on    the 
bankrupt  law,  296 ;  on  suppression  of 
vagrancy,  355. 
Simimaries  of  proceedings — 
International  law,  179-205. 
Jurisprudence   and    amendment    ff 
the  law,  179-206. 
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Sumnmriefl  of  proceedings — 
Municipal  law  section,  272-97* 

,    repression  of  crime 
section,  348-75. 
Education,  418-60. 
Health,  473-509. 
Economy  and  trade,  570-G30. 

Superintendents,  the  training  of  edu- 
cated women  for,  by  Miss  Mary 
Merryweather,  452. 

Tallack,  William,  on  adult  reforma- 
tories, 351 ;  discussion,  353. 

Taxation,  trade,  and  expenditure,  by  C. 
E.  Macqueen,  613. 

,  removal  of  fiscal  impediments 

to  commerce,  by  J.  Noble,  613. 

Taylor,  Rey.  Seoley,  observations  on 
the  universities,  422. 

,  Whateley   Cooke,  on   indirect 

sources  of  advanced  female  educa- 
tion, 403;  observations  on  technical 
education,  441 ;  should  immaterial 
products  be  classed  as  wealth?  614. 
•,  Rev.  William,  F.R.S.,  education 


of  the  blind,  458. 
Technical  education,  14,  72. 
,  by  Dr.  Karl  Dam- 

mann,  439;  discussion,  440. 

,  by   Dr.   Stevenson 


Mac  Adam,  435 ;  discussion,  440. 

•,   by  Charles  Hibbe, 


436 ;  discussion  440. 

,  by  Professor  Hen- 


nessy,  437 ;  discussion,  440. 

for  women,  by  Miss 


Jessie  Boucherett,  438;  discussion, 
440. 

Telegraphs  and  the  government,  22, 
2G7. 

Teignmouth,  Lord,  observations  on  the 
criminal  classes,  351. 

Teulon,  Seymour,  on  poor  relief,  602 

Thames  Conservancy  Act,  92, 

Thornton,  Rev.  S.,  observations  on 
primary  education,  430. 

Tildesley,  J.  C,  industrial  progress  in 
the  Black  Country,  616. 

Toleration  Act,  29. 

Trade  combinations,  117. 

Trades'  Unions,  15. 

Trades'  Unions,  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Coi, 
630. 

Trench,  W.  S.,  M.D.,  observations  on 
officers  of  healtli,  475. 

Tufnell,  Carlton,  observations  on  pri- 
mary education,  429. 

Turner,  Mr.,  observations  on  employ- 
ment of  females,  610. 

Unemployed ;  see  Poor,  unemployed. 

United  States ;  see  Prison  disciplme. 


Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
what  measures  are  required  for  the 
further  improvement  of,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  George  Wrench,  375;  discussion, 
419. 

-,  by  Rev   Mark 

Pattison,  385 ;  discussion,  419. 
See  also  Oxford. 
University    question,     48,     60;     local 

examinations,  50. 
University  of  London,  49. 
Urquhart ;  see  Pollard-Urquhart. 
Vaccination  Act,  3. 
Vagrancy,  8. 

*-  On   the   suppression   of   va- 
grancy, by  B.  W.  M^ond,  353;  dis- 
cussion ;  355. 
Ventilation,  84. 
Villages,  country,  sanitary  condition  of, 

by  a.  Hurst.  508. 
Vines,  E.  C,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  general  view 
of  the  present  state  of  prison  disci- 
pline in  the  United  States,  366. 
Visitation  and  Search';  see  Capture  at  sea. 
Waddilove,    Alfred,    D.C.L.,    on    the 
report    of  the  commission  on    the 
marriage  laws,  299;  observations  on 
change  of  nationality,  183 ;  on  private 
property  at  sea,  193,  204. 
Wales,  middle-class    education  in,  by 

Dr.  Thomas  Nicholas,  452. 
Walker,  O.  P.,  on  the  Poor  Law  system, 

629. 
Warner,  W.,  observations  on  arbitra- 
tion, 585. 
Water  supply.  Town  water  supply,  95, 
relation  of  water  supply  to  the  preva- 
lence of  zymotic  disease,  96 ;  efiect  of 
forest  clearings  on,  91 ;  water  supply 
of  London,  5,  90. 

What  is  tiie  relation  of   water 

supply  in  large  towns  to  the  health 
of  tne  inhabitants?  by  Stevenson 
McAdam,  Ph.D.,  467;  discussion,  498. 

by  Dr.  Alfred  Hill, 

494 ;  discussion,  498. 
Webster,    T.,    Q.C.,    observationB    on 

vrater  supply,  500. 
West,  J.,  oDservations  on  public  hospi- 
tals   and  dispensaries,  ^1  ;  on    Ui0 
employment  of  females,  606. 
Westlake,  John,  observations  on  chiinge 
of  nationality,  179,  183;  on  private 
property  at  sea,  190 ;  on  the  property 
of  married  women,  280. 
Whitwell,  Mark,  observations  on  privata 
property  at    sea,  199;  on    medical 
officers  of  health,  480. 
Wiggin,    Alderman,    obeervatiotis    on 
water  supply,  500. 
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WflkinMHi,  Mr.,  obfermtions  (m  arbi- 
tration and  oonoiliation,  567. 

Willianu,  Arthur  J.  Is  it  denrabla  to 
re-organise  our  courts,  superior  and 
local,  and  if  bo;  on  what  system? 
205 ;  discussion,  274 ;  obeerratious  on 
the  re-organintion  of  courts,  275. 

Wilson,  Mr.,  obserrations  on  employ- 
ment of  females,  609. 

Women  discharged  from  prison,  the 
case  of  children  of,  by  Mrs.  Meredith, 
375. 

^—  Some  aooountrof  a  proposed  new 
college  for  women,  bj  Emilj  Dayies, 
400. 

On  indirect  sources  of  advanced 


female    education,    by    W.     Cooke 
Taylor,  403. 

Technical  education  for  women, 


by  Miss  Jessie  Boucherett,  438. 

Local  lectures  for  women,  by 


P.  W.  H.  Myers,  450. 

Report  •  of     the     Edinburgh 


ladies'  education  association,  by  the 
BoT.  Canon  Gk>Ter,  451. 

The     training     of     educated 


women  for  superintendents,  by  Miss 
Mary  Merryweather,  452. 
Women,  employment  of,  by  B.  S.  Bart- 
leet,  6(X3 ;  discussion,  606. 

,  by  C.  B.  Jor- 
dan, M.D.,  604 ;  discussion,  G06. 


See  alto  Criminal  women ;  femalef* 
empUmnent  of. 

Wood,  S.,  M.D.,  obseryatfons  on  puW'C 
horoitals  and  dispensaries,  499.' 

Woodward,  C.  J.,  a  sketch  of  a  museum 
suited  to  the  wants  of  a  manufactur- 
ing district,  with  especial  reference  to 
Birmingham  and  the  neighbourhood, 
449. 

Workhouse  children ;  see  Pauper 
children. 

Workhouses ;  see  Poor  Law  workhouse 
system. 

Working  men*s  dubs,  by  Bev.  H.  Sollv, 
621. 

Workmen,  employment  of ,  in  casual  dis- 
tress, by  A.  Arnold,  zxix.,  619. 

Worthinrton,  Bey.  A.  W.,  apprentice- 
ship, 027;  obseryations  on  the  em- 
ployment of  females,  606. 

Wrench,  Bey.  J.  (JeorKe.  What  meo- 
sures  are  required  for  the  further 
improycment  of  the  uniyersities  of 
Onord  and  Cambridge?  376;  dis- 
cussion, 419. 

Wriffht,  Mr.,  obseryations  on  poor 
relief,  600. 

Yeats,  G.  P.,  national  book  loan  in  con- 
nection with  the  post  office,  459. 

Yorke,  Hon.  and  Bey.  Grantham,  some 
account  of  the  Birmingham  free 
industrial  school,  371. 
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